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HE condeſcenſion with which your Majeſty 
has been pleaſed to permit your name to ſtand 
before the following Hiſtory, may juſtly reconcile the 
author to his favourite ſtudy, and convince him, that 
whatever may be Gaid by the profeſſors of ſeverer 
wiſdom, the hours which he has beſtowed” upon 
Muſic have been neither diſhonourably, nor unpro- 


- fitally 1 


Tur ſcience of muſſcal ſounds, though it may 
have been depreciated, as appealing only to the ear, 
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and affording nothin g more than a momentary and 


fugitive delight, may be with juſtice, conſidered as 


the art that unites-corporal with intellectual pleafure, 
by a ſpecies of enjoyment which gratifies ſenſe, with- 
out weakening reaſon ; and which, therefore, the 


Great may cultivate without debaſement, and the Good. 
enjoy without depravation. 


THosE who have moſt diligently contemplated the ! 


ſtate of man, have found it beſet with vexations, which 
can neither be repelled by ſplendor, nor eluded by 
obſcurity ; to the neceſſity of combating theſe intru- 


ſions of diſcontent, the miniſters of pleaſure were 
indebted for that kind reception, which they have he 
perhaps too indiſcriminately obtained. Pleaſure and 
innocence ought never to be ſeparated ; yet we ſel- 
| dom find them otherwiſe than at variance, r 


when Muſic brings them together. 


To WO who know that Muſic is among your Ma- 
jeſty's recreations, it is not neceſſary to diſplay its "I 
purity, or aſſert its dignity. May it long amuſe your 
leiſure, not as a relief from evil, but as an augmen- ; 


tation of good ; not as .a diverſion from care, but as a 
variation of felicity, Such, Madam, is my ſincereſt 


AS DFCATION - v 

wih, in which I can however boaſt no peculiarity of 
_ reverence or zeal; for the virtues of your Majeſty 
are univerſally confeſſed; and however the inhabi- 
tants of the Britiſh empire may differ in their opinions 
upon other queſtions, they all behold your excellencies 
with the ſame eye, and celebrate them with the ſame 
voice; and to that name which one nation is echoin 2 


8 to another, nothing can be added by the — 
5 adrairation, and humble gratitude of, b 


- 


 MADA M, | 
pour Majeſty's | 


moſt obedient | 


* 


and moſt devoted Servant, 


CHARLES BURN EY. 
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\ HE feeble beginnings of whatever afterwards becomes 
great, are intereſting to mankind. To artiſts, there- 
e and to real lovers of art, nothing relative to the e * 
their pleaſure or * expployment is indifferent, 


The love of lengthened tones and modulated Cds: differ- 


ent from thoſe of ſpeech, and regulated by a ſtated meaſure, | 
ſeems a paſſion implanted in human nature throughout the 


globe; for we hear of no people, however wild and ſavage 


in other particulars, who have not muſic of ſome kind or other, 
with which we may ſuppoſe them to be greatly delighted, by ; 


their conſtant uſe of it upon occaſions the moſt oppoſite : in 
- the temple, and the theatre ; at funerals, and at weddings ; to 
give dignity and ſolemnity to feſtivals, and to excite mirth, 
chearfulneſs, and activity, in the frolicſome dance. Muſic, 


indeed, like vegetation, flouriſhes differently in different cli- 


mates; and in proportion to the culture and encouragement it 
receives; yet, to love ſuch-mutic as our ears are accuſtomed to, 


is an inſtinct ſo generally ſubliſting i in our nature, that it ap- 


pears leſs wonderful it ſhould have been in the higheſt eſtima - 


tion at all times, and in every place, than that it ſhould hi- 


therto never have had its progreſſive improvements and revo- 


lutions deduced ann a e by any Engliſh 
Writer. 


0 Titan - Indeed, 
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Indeed, though time has ſpared us a few ancient hiſtories. of 
empires, republics, and individuals, yet no models of a Mu- 


fical Hiſtory, or of other arts and ſciences, are come down. to 
us, out of the many that antiquity produced. Plutarch's Dia- 


logue on Muſic approaches the neareſt to hiſtory ; but though | 
it abounds with particulars relative to the ſubject, it is ſo ſhort 


and ſo defeQive, that it rather excites than gratifies curioſity. 


Some of the writings of Ariſtotle and Ariſtoxenus that are 

loſt, though they were not expreſs hiſtories of muſic, would, 
nevertheleſs, had they been preſerved, have ſatisfied our doubts 
concerning ſeveral parts of ancient muſic, which are now left 


to conjecture, 


„ Ariſtotle, tis diſciple of Plato, ſays Plutarch, regarded 


melody as ſomething noble, great, and divine.“ Now, as this 


| paſſage is not to be found in the remaining works of Ariſtotle, 
it is imagined that Plutarch took it either from his Treatiſe on 
Mujic (a), or the ſecond book of his Poetics, where he treated 


of the Flute and Cithara, both which works are loſt. And yet, 
Kircher, in his Muſurgia (5), ſpeaking of the ancient writers 


on Muſic, whoſe works he had conſulted among the manu- 
ſcripts in the Jeſuit's College Library at Rome, names Ari- 


ſtotle z but I could find there nothing by that author relative to 
the ſubject, except his Acouſtics (e), the work that was written 
exprelly on ns I LO in Vain, . | oo 


Almoſt all the ancient philoſophers wrote Se on Muſi, 
eſpecially the Pythagoreans, Platoniſts, and Peripatetics, which 


(a) Yee 3 . | (e) Hani aαν ; 
(2% Tom. i. p. 545 EA 


e 
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are now loſt, Meurſius, in his notes on Ariſtoxenus, among 
others, enumerates the following ancient writers on muſic, of 
whom we have nothing left but the names: Agenor, of My- 


tilene, mentioned by Ariſtoxenus (4), from whom ſprung a ſect 


of muſicians called Agenoriant; as from Eratocles, the Erato- 
cleans ; from Epigonus, the Epigonians, and from Damon, 
who taught Socrates muſic, the Damonians (e). 


But of all the ancient muſical writers, the name of no one is 


come down to us, of whoſe works I was in greater want than 
thoſe of the younger Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, who flouriſh- 
ed, according to Suidas, under the emperor Adrian, and who 
wrote twenty-ſix books of the Hiftory of Muſicians, in which 
he celebrated not only the great performers on the Flute and 
Cithara, but thoſe who had riſen to eminence by every ſpecies 


of poetry. He was, likewiſe, author of five books, written 
in defence of Muſic, and chiefly in refutation of what is al- 
ledged againſt it in Plato's Republic. Ariſtides Quintilianus (7) 


has, alſs, endeavoured to ſoften the ſeverity of ſome animad- 
verſions againſt Muſic in the writings. of Cicero (g); but 


though time has ſpared the defence of this author, yet it does 


not indemnify us for the loſs of that which Dionyſius junior 
left behind him; as teſtimonies are ſtill remaining of his hav- 
ing been a much more able writer than Ariſt. Quintilianus (). 


But though all the muſical hiſtories of the ancients are loſt, 
yet almoſt every country in Europe that has cultivated the po- 
lite arts, W. ſince the revival of learning, produced a hiſtory 


(4) Lib. ii. p. 36. P. 6g, ef P | | 
(e) The liſt of Greek writers on the (2) in Phe ANT > 
ſubject of Muſic, whoſe works are loſt, 4) Vide Fabricium. Bid. Gree. lib. i iti; 
amount in Fabricius w year thartye 7 6 y0.-7 | 
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Indeed, though time has ſpared us a few ancient hiſtories. of 
empires, republics, and individuals, yet no models of a Mu- 
fical Hiftory, or of other arts and ſciences, are come down. to 
us, out of the many that antiquity produced. Plutarch's Dia- 
logue on Muſic approaches the neareſt to hiſtory ; but though 
it abounds with particulars relative to the ſubject, it is ſo ſhort 
and fo defective, that it rather excites than gratifies curioſity. 


Some of the writings of Ariſtotle and Ariſtoxenus that are 
loſt, though they were not expreſs hiſtories of muſic, would, 
nevertheleſs, had they been preſerved, have ſatisfied our doubts 
concerning ſeveral parts of ancient muſic, which are now left 


to nk 


& Ariſtotle, the diſciple of Plato, ſays. Plutarch, ances N 
melody as ſomething noble, great, and divine.“ Now, as this 
paſſage is not to be found in the remaining works of Ariſtotle, 
it is imagined that Plutarch took it either from his Treatiſe on 
Mujic (a), or the ſecond book of his Poetics, where he treated 
of the Flute and Cithara, both which works are loſt. And yet, 
Kircher, in his Muſurgia (5), ſpeaking of the ancient writers 
on Muſic, whoſe works he had conſulted among the manu- 
ſcripts in the Jeſuit's College Library at Rome, names Ari- 
ſtotle z but I could find there nothing by that author relative to 
the ſubject, except his Acouſtics le). the work chat was written 


a on Muſic, I e in vain. 


Almoſt all the ka vhiloſophers wrote treatiſes on Muſic, 
eſpecially the Pythagoreans, Platoniſts, and Peripatetics, which 


(a) Yar Meomng, _ 20 (e) nin GXB8TW!, 


(6) Tom. i. p. 545 , 
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are now loſt, Meurſius, in his notes on Ariſtoxenus, among 


others, enumerates the following ancient writers on muſfic, of 
whom we have nothing left but the names: Agenor, of My- 
tilene, mentioned by Ariſtoxenus (4), from whom ſprung a ſect 
of muſicians called Agenorians; as from Eratocles, the Erato- 
clans; from Epigonus, the Epigonians, and from Damon, 


| who taught Socrates muſic, the Damonians (e). 


But of all the ancient muſical writers, the name of no one is 


come down to us, of whoſe works I was in greater want than 
thoſe of the younger Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, who flouriſh- 
ed, according to Suidas, under the emperor Adrian, and who 


wrote twenty-ſix books of the Hiſtory of Muficians, in which 


he celebrated not only the great performers on the Flute and 


Cithara, but thoſe who had riſen to eminence by every ſpecies 
of poetry. He was, likewiſe, author of five books, written 
in defence of Muſic, and chiefly in refutation of what is al- 


ledged againſt it in Plato's Republic. Ariftides Quintilianus (7) 


has, alſo, endeavoured to ſoften the ſeverity of ſome animad- 


verſions againſt Muſic in the writings of Cicero (g); but 
though time has ſpared the defence of this author, yet it does 


not indemnify us for the loſs of that which Dionyſius 1 junior 
left behind him; as teſtimonies are ſtill remaining of his hav- 
ing been a much more able writer than Ariſt. e, (4). 


But though all the muſt cal bifforics of the ancients are loſt, 


yet almoſt every country in Europe that has cultivated the po- 
lite arts, has, fince the wm of learning, produced a hiſtory 


(d) Lib. n. p 36. i | P. 69, et 17 N 

(e) The liſt of Greek writers on the 1 I Politic hy a 5 

Cubſect of Muſic, whoſe works are loſt, 60 Vide Fabricium. * Græc. lib. i iis 

amounts in Fabricius to near thirty. „ 
Vor. J. 3 | 1 of 
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logigue de la Muſigque. à Paris. 1767. 
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of Muſic, except our own, Italy can boaſt of two works un- 
der that title; one written in the latter end of the laſt century 
by Bontempi (i), and that of Padre Martini, in this (&). 


France has likewiſe two, one by Bonet (/), and one by M. de 


Blainville (); and Germany has not only produced two hiſ- 
tories of Muſic in its own language, by Gaſpar Printz (2), 


and by M. Marpurg (o); but one in Latin, lately publiſhed 


in two volumes, 4to. by the prince abbot of St. Blaſius (). 
Unluckily, thoſe of P. Martini, and M. Marpurg, are not 
yet finiſhed; and that of the learned abbot only concerns 
church muſic ; ſo that though much has been done, much. 18 


ſtill left for diligence to do (); and however I may reſpe& 


the learning, and admire the induftry and abilities of ſome of 


theſe writers, yet I ſaw the wants of. Engliſh muſical readers 


through ſuch a different medium, that I have. ſeldom imitated 


| their arrangements, and never ſervilely copied their opinions. 
Printed materials lye open to us all; and as I ſpared no ex- 


pence or pains either in acquiring or conſulting them, the 
merely citing the ſame paſſages from them, cannot convict me 


(i) Hiſftoria Mufica. In Perugia, fol. is written upon a very narrow plan; for 
10 % : the ſecond volume contains nothing - more 
(+) Storia della Mufica, 4to. In Bo- than excluſive eulogiums of Lulli, and il- 
logna, 1757, & 1770. f liberal cenſures of every ſpecies of Italian 
(1) Hiftoire de la Mufique, et de fes Ef. muſic. And though the work of M. de 

2 Tom. 12mo, Par. 1715, & Amſt. Blainville is nominally a General Hiftory 
1726. | „ | off Mufic, yet, notwithſtanding the ſplen- 
(m) Hiſtoire generale, critique et philo- did promiſes in the title, the whole %- 
rical, critical, and philological parts of 
(1) Hiſtoriſhe Beſchreibung der Edlen this work, are compriſed in leſs than half 


S1ng-und Klingkunſt, in 4to.. gedruckt, zu 
Dreſdeſt« +. 2086 8 
(o) Kritiſhe einleitung in die Geſs 
chichte und Lehrſaͤße der alten und neuen 
MUSIK. 4to. Berlin. 1759. | 
( Pp) De Cantu et Mujica Sacra a prima 


Eceleſiæ etate uſyue ad preſens tempus. Ty- 


is San-Blaſianis. 1774. 


| (4) The Hiſtory of Muſic by M. Bonet 


a thin quarto ; the reſt of the volume be- 


ing filled with a treatiſe on compoſition; 
The Muſical Dictionary of M. Rouſſeau, 
without promiſing any thing more than an 
explanation of terms peculiar to the theory 


and practice of Mufic, affords not only 


more amuſement, but more Yorical in- 
formation relative to the art, than perhaps 


any book of the ſize that is extant. 


of 


ww tr oam., | 
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of plagiariſm z and with reſpe& to manuſcript information, and 
inedited materials from foreign countries, few modern writers 
have expended more money and time, and undergone greater 


fatigue, or more impaired their health in the ſearch of them, 
than 5 8 


* yet, though all will 11 readily allow, in general, that per- 
fection i is not to be expected in the works of man; it is evi- 
dent that, in particular caſes, little tenderneſs is ſhewn to im- 
perfection in the moſt difficult and laborious undertakings. 


If 1 might preſume to hope, however, for any unuſual in- 
dulgence from the public with reſpect to this work, it muſt be 
from the peculiarity of my circumſtances during the time it 
was in hand. For ſhould the materials be found ill-digeſted, 
or the diction incorrect; it is humbly hoped that part of theſe, 
and other defects, will be attributed to want of leiſure and 

health, as well as want of abilities, to render it leſs unworthy 
the public patronage ; for it may with the utmoſt truth be ſaid, 
that it was compoſed in moments ſtolen from ſleep, from re- 
| fection, and from an occupation which required all my atten- 
tion, e more chan twelve hours a day, for a great oy of 
the 8 


15 1 it ke IRON whe I une on ſo ad a taſk, knowing 
the diſadvantages I muſt labour under, my anſwer is, that it 
Was neither with a view to rival others, nor to expoſe” the de- 
fects of former attempts, but merely to fill up, as well as I 
was able, a chaſm in Engliſh literature. I knew that a hiſtory 
of Muſic was wanted by my countrymen, though I was ut- 
rerly _—_ that any one elſe had undertaken to apply it; 
4 1 and, 
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and, to confeſs the truth, I did, at firſt, imagine, though I 
have been long convinced of my miſtake, that, with many 
years practice and experience in muſical matters, ſome reading, 
and the poſſeſſion of a great number of books on the ſubject. 
I ſhould have been able to compile ſuch a hiſtory as was 
wanted, at my leiſure hours, without 1 labour or expence. 


But, Hs I had i the further 1 ſailed, the greater 
ſcemed my diftance from the port: doubts of my o abili- 
ties, and reſpect for the public, abated my confidence; my 
ideas of what would be required at my hands were enlarged 
beyond my powers of fulfilling them, eſpecially in the nar- 
row limits of two volumes, and in the little time I had al- 
lowed myſelf, which was made flill leſs by ſfiekneſs. 


A work like this, in which it is neceſſary to give authori- 
ties for every fact that is afferted, advances infinitely ſlower, 
with all the diligence that can be beſtowed upon it, than one | 
of mere imagination, or one conſiſting of recent circumſtances, 


within the knowledge and memory of the writer. The differ- 


ence in point of time and labour is as great as in building a 
houſe with ſcarce materials dug out of the earth, or produced 


in remote regions of the world, or with bricks made upon the 


| ſpot, and timber from a neighbouring wood ; and J have fre- 


quently ſpent more time in aſcertaining a dnte, or ſeeking a 
ſhort, and, in itſelf, a trivial. paſſage, than it would have re- 
quired to fill many pages with conjecture and deelamation. 


However, after reading, or at leaſt confilelng, an almoſt 
innumerable quantity of old and ſcarce books on the ſubject, 
of which the dulneſs and — were almoſt petrific, and 


among 
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among which, where J hoped to find the moſt information, I 
found but little, and where ! expected but little, I was ſeldom 
diſappointed ; at length, wearied and diſguſted at the ſmall ſuc- 
ceſs of my reſearches, I ſhut my books, and began to examine 


myſelf as to my muſical principles; hoping that the good I 


had met with in the courſe of my reading was by this time 
digeſted and incorporated in my own ideas; and that the many 
years I had ſpent in practice, theory, and meditation, might 
entitle me to ſome freedom of eee eke by the 
trammels of authority. ola tis 


Ancient _ upon ſcience uſually began with definitions; 


and as it is poſſible that this work may fall into the hands of 


perſons wholly unacquainted with the elements of Muſic, a 


few preliminary explanations of ſuch difficulties as are moſt 
likely to occur to them, may ſomewhat facilitate the perulal | 


of the technical parts of * gs Y 


What i is Mo $1C ? ? An Jn . ee indeed, 


to our exiſtence, but a great improvement and gratification of 


the ſenſe of hearing, It condifias at wu af amn Cone 
Sanur, and Diſſonance. 


What i is ; Melody ? A ſeries of 4 more 1 and gene- 5 
rally more lengthened, than thoſe of common ſpeech; ar- 
ranged with grace, and of proportional lengths, ſuch as the 


mind can eaſily meaſure, and the voice expreſs. Theſe ſounds 


are regulated by a ſcale, conſiſting of tones and ſemitones; but 


admit a e of een as unbounded as W e 


. hats is Conſetance 2 A 3 0 two or more e ſounds, 
which being heard together, by their agreement and union, 
_ afford i 


* P ‚ e e e WO 


afford to ears 2 h of Judging | 1 feeling, a. delight of 4 
moſt grateful kind. 


What is Diſſonance ? It is the want of that agreeable union 
between two or more ſounds, which conſtitutes ' conſonance 1 
in muſical compoſition it is occaſioned by the ſuſpenſion or an- 
_ ticipation of ſome ſound before, or after, it becomes a concord. 
It is the Dolce piccante of Muſic, and operates on the ear as 
a poignant ſauce on the palate : it is a zeſt, without which the 
auditory ſenſe would be as much cloyed as the e if! it 
had nothing to feed on but ſweets. 


What kind of muſical rones are moſt grateful to the ear? 
Such as are produced by the vocal organ. And, next to ſing- 
ing, what kinds f ſound are moſt pleaſing ? Thoſe which ap- 
proach the neareſt to vocal. Whick are they ? Such as can be 

ſuſtained, ſwelled, and-diminiſhed, at pleaſure. Of theſe the 

firſt in rank are the Violin, Flute, and Hautbois. But what 
inſtrument is capable of the greateſt effets ? The Organ; which 
can not only imitate a number of other inſtruments, but is ſo 
comprehenſive as to poſſeſs the power of a numerous orcheſtra. 
But has it no imperfections? Yes, It wants expreſſion, and a 
more EP intonation. 


What bind of muſic is moſt pleaſing to mankind ? To prac- 
tiſed ears, ſuch as has the merit of novelty, added to refine- 


ment, and 1 ingenious contrivance : to the ignorant, ſack « as 18 
moſt familiar and common. | 


Mat was the muſic of i the Greeks, concerning which the 
learned talk ſo much ? It is impoſſible to ſpeak of it with cer- 
tainty ; however, the chief part of what I have to ſay eoneern- 


10g 
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ing both the e and practice of ancient muſic, is thrown 


into a Preliminary Diſſertation, in order that the narrative 
might not be interrupted by diſcuſſions concerning dark and 
diſputable points, which will be generally unintereſting even 


to muſical readers; and in which it is very doubtful, whether * 


- thall be able either to amuſe or ere the learned. 


There. are N more e books on u the ſubject of 


ancient, as well as modern Muſic, than have ever been read; 
it was time to trx to treat it in ſuch a manner as was likely to 


engage 4 the attention of thoſe that are unable, or unwilling, to 


read treatiſes written, for the moſt part, by erſons who were 
more ambitious of appearing learned themſelves, than of 
making others ſo. Indeed, I have long ſince found it neceſ- 
ſary to read with caution the ſplendid aſſertions of writers con- 
cerning muſic, till I was convinced of their knowledge of the 
ſubject; for I have frequently detected ancients as well as mo- 
derns, whoſe fame ſets them almoſt above cenſure, of utter 


Ignorance in this particular, while they have thought it. neceſ- 
ſary to tal about it. Apuleius, Pauſanias, and Athenæus, 
among the ancients, were certainly muſicians; but it is not ſo 
evident that Cicero, Horace, and others, who have interſperſed 
many paſſages concerning Muſic in their works, underſtood 
the ſubject any more than our Addiſon, Pope, and Swift. 
Among theſe, the two firſt have written odes on St. Cecilia's 
day, in which they manifeſt the entire ſeparation of Muſic 
and Poetry, and ſhew the poſſibility of n well. on. W 5 


is. neither felt nor r underſtood. 


"Mike. and its admirers were ever 8 by Swift and : 


Pope 3 5 but, having, neither taſte nor judgment in this art, 
- es "hs they - 
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they + were ſurely unqualified to bail it. Few conquerors 
ever aimed at univerſal monarchy, compared with the number 


of authors who have wiſhed to be thought poſſeſſed of univer- 


ſal knowledge ; and yet theſe great writers, who diſcover, in 
what is within their competence, a vigour of mind, and ele- 
vation of genius, which inclines mankind to regard them as 
beings of a ſuperior order, whenever they hope by the power 
of thinking to ſupply the place of knowledge, diſcover an im- 


becillity, which degrades them into common characters. 


1 will not, however, over-rate muſical ſenſations lo far as 
to fay, with the poet, that the man who cannot enjoy them 
*« is fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils 3” there being, per- 
haps, among mankind, as many perſons of bad hearts that 


are poſſeſſed of a love and genius for muſic, as there are of 


good, that have neither talents nor feeling for it: but I will 


venture to ſay, that it has been admired and cultivated by great 
and eminent perſons at all times and in every country, where 
arts have been cheriſhed : and though there may be no parti- 


cular connection between correctneſs of ear; and rectitude of 
mind, yet, without the leaft hyperbole it may be ſaid, that 


the organization of the auditory nerves muſt be more exqui- 
ſitely perfect to be affected by ſweet ſounds, than to be. inſen- 


ſible to, or offended by them. 


But, as the Conſtable in Much ado about. Nothing, ſays, 


„ theſe are gifts which God gives,” and lovers of muſic 


ſhould be content with their own ſuperior happineſs, and not 
take offence at others for enjoying leſs pleaſure than them- 
ſelves. However, it is no uncommon thing for the rich to treat 
the poor with as much inſolence, as if it were a crime not to 


be 
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be buck to a great eſtate ; yet, on the other hand, to be proud 
of beggary and want, is too einen oral cenſure. 5 


With reſpect to the preſent work, there may, perhaps, be 


many readers who wiſh and expect to find in it a deep and well 


digeſted treatiſe on the theory and practice of muſic: while 


others, leſs, eager after ſuch information, will be ſeeking for 


mere amuſement in. the narrative. I wiſh it had been in my 
plan and power fully to ſatisfy either party; but a hiſtory is 


neither a body of laws, nor a novel. 1 have blended together 


theory and practice, facts and explanations, incidents, cauſes, con- 


ſequences, conjectures, and confeſſions of ignorance, Juſt as the 


| ſubject produced them. Many new materials concerning the art 


of Muſic 1 in the remote times of which this volume treats, can 


hardly be expected. The collecting into one point the moſt in- 


tereſting circumſtances relative to its practice and profeſſors ; 


its connection with religion; with war with the ſtage; with 
public feſtivals, and private amuſements, have principally em- 


ployed me: and as the hiſtorian of a great and powerful em- 
Pire marks its limits and reſources; its acquiſitions and loſſes; 


its enemies and allies; 1 have endeavoured to point out the 


boundaries of muſic, and its influence on our paſſions ; its 


early ſubſervience to poetry, its ſetting up a ſeparate intereſt, 
and afterwards aiming at independence; the heroes who have 
por its ns and the victories TORY have « obtained. 


ut the titles of 1 my n ſhould appear too general and 


Morag ping and the diviſions and ſections of my work too 
few; if method and minute exactneſs in the diſtribution of its 
| ſeveral ſubjects and parts ſhould ſeem wanting; the whole is, 

| Perhaps, the more likely to be read for theſe deficiencies ; for a 
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hiſtory, of which the contents are ſymmetrically digeſted, ſe- 
parated by chapters, and ſub-divided into ſections, may be ea- 
fily conſulted, but is no more likely to be read throughout, 
than a . 


My ſubject has been ſo ofied deformed by ani writers, : 


that many readers, even among thoſe who love and under- 


ſtand muſic, are afraid of it. My wiſh, therefore, is not 
to be approached with awe and reverence for my depth 
and erudition, but to bring on a familiar acquaintance with 
them, by talking in common language of what has hitherto 
worn the face of gloom and myſtery, and been too much 


* fſicklied o' er with the pale caſt of thought * and though the 


mixing biographical anecdotes in order to engage attention, 


may by ſome be condemned, as below the dignity of ſcience, 
yet I would rather be pronounced trivial than tireſome ; for 
Muſic being, at beſt, but an amuſement, its hiſtory merits not, 
1n reading, the labour of intenſe application, which ſhould be 5 


reſerved for more grave and important concerns. 


I have never, from a vain diſplay of MeL EI loaded my 
page with Greek; on the contrary, unleſs ſome diſputable point 
ſeemed to render it neceſſary, or the paſſage was both remark- 
able and ſhort, I have induſtriouſly avoided it, by referring my 
learned readers to the original text; and as I pretend not to 
ſuch a profound and eritical knowledge in that language as to 
depend entirely upon myſelf, in obſcure and conteſted paſſages, 
J have, when ſuch occurred, generally had recourſe to the 
labours of the beſt tranſlators and commentators, or the coun- 
ſel of a learned friend. And here, in order to ſatisfy the ſen- 
timents of friendſhip, as well as thoſe of gratitude, I muſt 


Publicly | 
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publicly acknowledge my obligations to the zeal, intelligence, 
taſte, and erudition of the reverend Mr. Twining; a gentle- 
man whoſe leaſt merit is being perfectly acquainted with every 
branch of theoretical and practical muſic. 


As ancient Greek Muſic had its technical terms, as well as 
the modern Italian, with which, many excellent ſcholars and 
tranſlators from that language, for want of an acquaintance 
with Mufic, and Greek muſical writers, have been utter 
ſtrangers, I may venture to obſerve that I have tried, and, I 
hope not always without ſucceſs, to trace theſe terms in ancient 
nn 0 rden to e Wein original dekntation, 


It 1 = a falſe, and perhaps offenſive modeſiy, if1 1 were 
here to trouble the reader with apologies for the length and 
frequency of quotations from the Iliad and Odyſſey, and other 

ancient poets beſides Homer; as it will be ſhewn, that hiſtory 
bas no other materials to work upon in times of high antiquity, 
than thoſe poems, which have always been regarded as hiſtori- 
cal; proſe compoſitions having been utterly unknown in 
| Greece for. 990 dean. after moſt of them were written (00. 


1 have n never Tr Let ba to 8 When fads were to 
"be found. In the hiſtorical and biographical parts, I have aſ- 
ſerted nothing without vouchers ; ; and I have made the ancients 
tell their own ſtory as often as was poſſible, without diſputing 
with them the knowledge of their own hiſtory, as many mo- 
derns have done ; for 1 cannot help ſuppoſing them to have 
been full as 3 acquainted with their own affairs 2000 years 


4+: (8) Calan Mileſius, whom 1 rodotus, the oldeſt Greek hiſtorian whoſe 
allowed to have been the inventor of hif- writings are preſerved, died 484 _ be- 
tory in proſe, flouriſhed, according to Sir fore the ſame ra. 

Iſaac ſewton, 550 years B. C. and He- 


eee T5F-8 3 ago, 
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ago, as we are at preſent. An ancient Greek might, with 
almoſt equal propriety, have pretended to foretell what we 
ſhould be, at the diſtance of 2000 years, as we determine 
now what they then were, 


Indeed it was my intention, when I firſt entered upon this 
work, to trace the genealogy of Muſic in a right line, without 
either meddling with the collateral branches of the family, or 
violating the reverence of antiquity. I wiſhed and determined 
to proportion my labour to my powers, and I was unawares 
ſeduced into a courſe of reading and conjecture, upon matters 
beyond the reach of human ken, by the chief ſubject of my 
_ enquiries being ſo extenſively diffuſed through all the regions 
of literature, and all the ages of the world, I found an- 

cient Muſic ſo intimately connected with Poetry, Mythology, 

Government, Manners, and Science in general, that wholly to 
ſeparate it from them, ſeemed to me like taking a ſingle figure 
out of a group, in an hiſtorical picture; or a ſingle character 
out of a drama, of which the propriety depends upon the dia- 

logue and the incidents. If, therefore, a number of figures 
appear in the back-ground, I hope they will give relief, and 
ſomewhat keep off the dryneſs and fatigue which a ſingle ſub- 
eQt 1 in a long work, or a ſingle figure if often 9 though 

in different points of view, is apt to produce, 
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WT is with great, and almoſt hopeleſs diffidence, that I enter 
upon this part of my work; as I can hardly animate my» 


ſelf with tke expectation of ſucceeding in enquiries which 


billed e thee left cms 


turies. It has been remarked by Tartini, in ſpeaking of an- 


cient muſic, that doubt, difficulty, and obſcurity, ſhould not 


be all 1 imputed to the author, but to the ſubject, fince they 


are in its very eſſence: for what, beſides conjeciure, is now 
left us, concerning things 0 aten as ſound, and 0 eva- 


e as taſte? 
The land of conjeQure, W is 160 e and unap⸗ 


propriated, that every new cultivator has a right to break up 
freſh ground, or to ſeize upon any ſpot that has long lain fal- 
low, without the ſanction of a grant from any one who may 


arrogate to himſelf the ſovereignty of the whole, or of any 


neglected part of it. But though no one has an excluſive 


right to theſe imaginary regions, yet the public has a juſt power 


of cenfuring the methods 1 imrenent adopted by any new 
Vor. . „ 8 inhabit- 
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inhabitant, and of condemning ſuch e as "7 be 
deemed unfit for uſe. 

The opinions. of mankind ſeldom agree, concerning the 
moſt common and obvious things; ; and conſequently will be 
ſtill leſs likely to coincide about others, that are reducible to- 
no ſtandard of truth or excellence, but are ſubje& to the law- 
leſs controul of every individual who ſhall think fit to con- 
demn them, either with, or without underſtanding : them. 

Dr. Johnſon has well ſaid, that “ thoſe who think they have- 
« done much, ſee but little to do;“ and with reſpe& to an- 
cient muſic, I believe thoſe who have taken the greateſt pains: 
to inveſiigate the ſubject, are the leaſt ſatisfied with the ſucceſs. 
of their labours. | 

The whole is now become a matter of faith; but ibis difficult 
to believe implicitly every pompous deſcription given us by the 
ancients of the powers of their muſic, while we ſee their in- 
ſtruments, as repreſented in ſculpture, ſo ſimple, and, een 
ingly, incapable of producing great effects. e 

Read their theoriſts, and even the practical RON Oe: At 
ſtoxenus, and what do we learn, but that the ears of the 
Greeks were very delicate as to intonation, and the diviſions - 
of their ſcales; but among all. that author's ſpeculations, we 
can find no traces. of melody, or harmony, ſuch as we under». 
ſtand by air accompanied with. differen? parts. | 

What the ancient muſic really was, it is not now eaſy t to de- 5 
termine; but of this we are certain, that it was ſomething 
with which mankind was extremely delighted: for not only 
the poets, but the hiſtorians and philoſophers of the beſt ages 
of Greece and Rome, are as. diffuſe in its praiſes, as of thoſe 
arts concerning which ſufficient remains are come down to us, 
to evince the truth of their panegyrics. And fo great was the 
ſenſibility of the ancient Greeks, and ſo ſoft and refined their 
language, that they ſeem to have been, in both reſpects, to 
the reſt of the world, what the modern Italians are at preſent, 
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For of theſe laſt, the language itſelf is muſic, and their ears 


are ſo poliſhed and accuſtomed to ſweet ſounds, that they are 


rendered faſtidious Judges of melody, both by habit and edu- 
cation. 

But as to the dend or Wien er degree of ee; in 
the ancient mulic, compared, with the modern, it is now as 
impoſſible to determine, as it is f hear both fides. 


Indeed it is ſo entirely loſt, that the ſtudy of it is as un- 


profitable as learning a dead language, in which there are no 
books; and yet this ſtudy has given riſe to ſo much pedantry, 
and to ſuch an ambition in modern muſical. authors, to be 
thought well verſed in the writings of the ancients upon muſic, 
that their treatiſes are rendered both diſguſting and unintelli= 
ible by it. Words only are come down to us without things. 
We have fo few remains of ancient muſic by which to illuſ- 


trate its rules, that we cannot, as in painting, poetry, ſculp- 
ture, or architecture, judge of it, or profit by examples; and 


to ſeveral of theſe terms which are crammed into our books, 
we are utterly unable to affix any preciſe or uſeful meaning. 


To write, therefore, in favour of ancient muſic now, is like 
the emperor Julian's defending paganiſm, when mankind had 
given it up as nete * had nn en to an- 


other religion. N 

However, it is, perhaps, a WY eee for: mo- 
dern muſic that the ancient is loſt, as it might not have ſuited 
the genius of our language, and might have tied us down to 


precedent; as the writers of modern Latin never dare hazard 


a ſingle thought or expreſſion without claſſical authority, _ 
The ſubject itſelf of ancient muſic is ſo dark, and writers 
concerning it are ſo diſcordant in their opinions, that I ſhould 
have been glad to have waved all diſcuſſion about it. For to 
ſay the truth, the ſtudy of ancient muſic is now become. the 
buſineſs of an miqnarr more than of a muſician. But in 
. E I ls Ws AS every 
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every Kiftory of muſic extant, in other languages, the practice 
had been ſo conſtant for the author to make a diſplay of what 
he knew, and what he did no? know concerning ancient mu- 
fic, that it ſeemed abſolutely neceſſary for me to ſay ſome- 
thing about it, if it were only to prove, that if I have not been 
more ſucceſsful in my enquiries than my predeceſſors, I' have 
not been leſs diligent. And it appeared likewiſe neceſſary, be- 
fore I attempted a hiſtory of ancient Greek muſic, to endea- 
vour to inveſtigate its properties, or at leaſt to tell the little 
I knew of it, and ingenuouſly to confeſs my ignorance and 
doubts about the reſt. 


Indeed it was once my intention to begin my hiſtory with 
the invention of the preſent muſical ſcale and counterpoint ; for 


« What can we reaſon, but from. what we know ?” 


But it was impoſſible to read a great number of books upon the 
ſubject, without meeting with conjectures, and it was not eaſy to 
peruſe theſe, without forming others of my own. If thoſe which 
I have hazarded ſhould throw any light upon the ſubject, it 
will enable my readers to travel through the dark maze of in- 

quiry with more facility, and conſequently leſs diſguſt; and if 
I fail in my reſearches, and leave both the ſubject and them 
where I found them, as the expectation which I encou- 
rage is but ſmall, fo it is hoped. will be their diſappointment. 
For with reſpect to all I have to ſay, I muſt confeſs that the- 
Spaniſh motto adopted by Francis le Oey" Is. RF . 


cable. 5 
De las cofas. mas 1 be, 
La mas ſegura es dudar. 


In wading through, innumerable WTR: with promniGtg: 
titles, and ſubmitting to the drudgery of all ſuch reading as 
was never read, I frequently found that thoſe who were. n : 
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_ diffuſe upon the ſubject, knew leaſt of the matter ; md that 
technical jargon, and unintelligible pedantry ſo loaded each 
page, that not an eligible thought could be found, in exploring 
thouſands of them. Indeed my reſearches were ſometimes ſo 
unſucceſsful, that I ſeemed to reſemble a wretch in the ſtreet, 
raking the kennels for an old ruſty nail. However, the ar- 
dour of enquiry was now and then revived by congenial 
ideas, and by gleams of light emitted from penetration and 


intelligence; and theſe will be gratefully eee a when- 


ever they afford aſſiſtance. 
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\HE muſic wa the ancients, ALofdigg to Euclid, Aly- 
Pius, and Martianus Capella, was divided into ſeven 
conſtituent parts : theſe were ſounds, intervals, ſyſtems, 
genera, modes, mutations, and melopceia, or the compoſition 
of melody. To thele diviſions, which only comprehended the 
mere mechaniſm of the art, theoriſts added five other requi- 
ſites, no leſs eſſential for a muſician to know, than the preceding 
ſeven : and theſe were, rhythm, or the regulation of cadences 
in all kinds of movement ; metre, or the meaſure of verſes; 
organic, or inſtrumental ; 1 or geſture; and poetic, or 
the, reheartal of verſes. 15 order to communicate to my readers 
all the information I am able, upon ſo dark and difficult a 
ſubject, I ſhall conſider the muſic of the ancient Greeks under 
ſuch heads only as abſolutely concern muſic, according to our 
acceptation of the word; for it is plain that ſeveral of its an- 
cient diviſions more medio belonged to poetry. Indeed 
theſe two arts were at firſt ſo intimately connected, and ſo de- 
pendant on each other, that rules for poetry were, in general, 
rules for muſic ; and the properties and effects of both were ſo 
much h ee together, that it is extremely difficult to 
diſentangle them. 
Leaving therefore, for the 8 all other dictinctions 
diviſions, and ſubdiviſions, with which ancient muſical 
treatiſes abound, I ſhall proceed to fulfil the title of this ſec- 
tion. 
In the ſtudy of modern muſi ic, the firſt objects of enquiry are 
the names by which the ſeveral ſounds in the ſcale are ex- 
| preſſed; 
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preſſed; and, if we regard muſic as a language, the * or 
gammut may be called its alphabet. 

Plutarch ſays, that it is not ſufficient for a aden to 
know what kind of muſic ſhould be ſet to any particular poem; 

he ſhould likewiſe know how to write it down in all the ge- 
nera (6), that is to ſay, in the diatonic or natural ſcale, conſiſt- 
ing of tones and ſemitones, as at preſent ; in the chromatzc, in 
which the ſcale was divided into ſemitones, and minor thirds; 
and in the enharmonic genus, moving by quarter wones, and 
major thirds, as will be explained hereafter. 

It does not appear from hiſtory, that the Egyptians, Plice- | 
nicians, Hebrews, or any ancient people, who 'cultivated the 
arts, except the Greeks and Romans, had muſical” characters; 
and theſe had no other ſymbols of ' ound than the letters of 
their alphabet, which likewiſe: ſerved n for arithmetical 
numbers, and chronological dates. 

As tlie notation of the Greeks was ed in the abe 
off the art of muſic, when the flute had but few holes, and the 
lyre but few ſtrings, the ſimplicity of expreſſing the octave of 
any ſound by the ſame ſign, as in modern muſic, was not 
thought of; the moſt ancient and conſtant boundary of mu- 
ſical tones having been the Diateſſeron, or fourth, the extremes 
of which interval were fixed, though the intermediate 
ſounds were mutable: and in the manner of tuning theſe 
conſiſted the difference of intervals in the ſeveral genera (c). 

The Greek ſcale, in the time of Ariſtoxenus, the oldeſt 
vriter- upon muſic, whoſe works are come down to us (4), ex- 
tended to two octaves, and was called Sema perfectum, maxi- 
mum, immutatum ; the great, the perfect, the immutable ſyſ- 
tem; becauſe its extremities formed a perfect conſonance, in- 
cluding all This money TY e aud inverted concords, 


0 De Woes © Ss Do | 
(o See Sect, II. ee ee enen 
0 He flouriſhed thee? kindred and ber be years before Crit. 2 On ve 2 
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with all the particular ſyſtems; and it was the opinion of the 
ancients that this diſdiapaſon, or double octave, was the > 
interval which could be received in melody. 

This whole ſyſtem was compoſed of five Amel or dif- 
ferent ſeries of four ſounds, and one note added at the bottom. 
of the ſcale to complete the double octave ; whence the ſtring 
which produced this ſound was called wgerhapubaroer®, Pre. 
lambanomenos, or note ſuhjoined to the ſcale ; for though this 
was conſtantly the loweſt ſound i in all the . * was not 
included in the tetrachords (e). 

All theſe ſounds had different FEI Ne in "hi e 
like our Gammut, A re, B mi, C f@ ut, &c. beſides two dif- 
ferent characters, one vocal, and the other inſtrumental, ap- 
propriated to each ſound in the ſeveral modes and Ang for 

the purpoſe of writing down melodies. | 
That the fourth was a favourite and et 4 * 
the muſic of the ancients, is plain from the great ſyſtem of 
two octaves having been compoſed of five: of theſe tetrachords, 

in the. ſame manner as the ſcale of Guide is E different 5 
hexachords. | 

The firſt tetrachord is called by the Greek mplicicans Tape | 
ton, or principal; the ſounds of which are denominated : 

1. Hypate hypaton, principal of principals; | 

2. Parypate hypaton, next the principal z | 

3. Liclianos hypaton, or index of principals; from its hee 5 
ing been played with the index or fore- finger. This third 
ſound of the firſt tetrachord in the Diatonic, ns Was . 1 
wiſe called Hypaton Diat ona. SE 

4. Hypate meſon, or principal of the hls or mean tetra- i 
chord; for this ſound not only ſerved as the laſt or higheſt note 
of he firſt tetrachord, but as the firſt or loweſt of the ſecond z _ 
whence theſe two tetrachords were called conjoint, or con- 


; 


5 (e) "TM this great ſyſtem, from three double a and b 83 will be re- 
or four ſounds only, was extended to a lated in the courſe of the hiſtory, 
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netted, : Theſe four denominations of the ſounds in the firſt 
tetrachord may be compared with the terms. B mi, C fo ut, D 


fol re, and E ia mi, in the Guido ſcale ; or with the ſounds 


The ſounds of the Meſon, or middle tettachord, were e placed 
in the following order: 

 Hypate Meſon, or principal of the: mean | tetrachord ; 

88 Meſon, next to the middle principal; 

Licſianos Meſon; © 

Meſs, or middle, as this Cod completes the ſecond tetra- 
| chord, and is the center of the whole ſyſtem. The ſounds of 
this tetrachord correſpond with thoſe which in the baſe of the 


ſcale of Guido, are called E la mt, F fa ut, G fol re ut, and 


— C9 ave 
A la mr re, which are equivalent to . — eee 1 


— 


The Meſe 1 in ancient muſic was of Ro importance with the 
key note in modern muſic : being an octave above the Proflam- 
 banomenos, which was the loweſt found of the ancient modes, 


and a kind of key note to them all, 

| Euclid calls Me/e the ſound by which all 3 ſounds are 
regulated. And Ariſtotle, in his XXXVIth problem, ſect. 19, 
aſks why all the tones of a ſcale are accommodated, or tuned, 


to the Mee The ſame author likewiſe tells us, problem XX. 


that all melody, whether it moves above or below the Meje, 
has a natural tendency to that ſound. 


The third tetrachord, beginning by the laſt note of the ſe- 


cond, was thence called Synemmenon, the united, or conjuntt 


tetrachord; ; the ſounds of which Proceed in the following 
Ode? 


— 


Trite Hꝛenmenon, or third ſtring of this tetrachord from 


the top; 
Paranete Synemmenan, penultima of this tetrachord ; 


Vol. I. e "I 


4%, 
; | 


i 
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Nele Synemmenon, laſt of the Snemmenon tetrachord ; the 
four ſounds. of which correſpond with "thoſe in the center of 


our gammut, that are 1 LA la mire, B fa, C fol fa * and 


D la fol re, or == 


= ==| (J). 


The fourth 0 aſcending, is called Driezeugmenon, 
disjunct, or ſeparated, as it begins at B natural, which is not 
a note in eommon with any one in the other tetrachords. But 
though this ſyſtem of four ſounds is only an octave higher than 
that of the firſt tetrachord, and though the next is but a re- 
plicate of the ſecond, I ſhall preſent them to the reader, as the 


ſeveral ſounds of which they are compoſed have in the 
Greek mufic different denominations. 


The loweſt ſound of the ſecond 5000s or ſeries of acht 


ſounds in the ancient great ſyſtem, a 


nd the firſt of the fourth. 


tetrachord begins with the note 
Parameſe, near the Me eſe, or middle found ; the next is. 


called 


J Trite Düse or third ſtring of this tetrachord from the 


top: then follows the Paranete Diezeugmenon 3 and 1 the 


After aſcending regularly thus far, 
up to D, by three conjoint tetrachords, the 
fourth tetrachord in the great ſyſtem is be- 
gun by dejeenaing a minor third to B na- 


tural, the octave above the firſt ſound of 


the loweſt tetrachord. Something of this 
dodging kind is to be found in the ſcale of 
Guido, divided 1 into hexachords ; for, after 


aſcending fix notes * in the aun 


hexachord, it is neceſſar to deſcend a ma- 


jor third, if we would begin the natural 
e and when the natural hexa- 
chord is completed, if we would begin at 


the Molle, it can only be done by a leap 3 
a third below. This will beſt renn by. 
an example in notes: 


Durum Henchord Natural Hexachord YE: Molle He xachord 
e b e C * be -&-— K 
{= NC e HA, APIS" EN > OR. TE | 
» ST: e n r e e e | 
A. CY — C3 , A Gs N — 
TY n SE 8 . 


Ut re mi fa ſol la. Ut re mi fa ſol la. Ut re mi fa - ſol ld. 


It appears from the Greek tetrachords, | 


as well as from this example, that neither 
the ancients nor the early moderns ad- 


mitted the ſharp feoenth of a key i into their 
ſcales. 


* Nete 
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Note Diezengmenon, ot final ſound of this tetrachord, which 
mo the ſounds B mi, 8 fol ta ut, D /a Jol re, and E la mi, 


in the middle of the Guido ſcale, or E — —— — 1 
— pc 


TH Ou | — ©- | 
- The laſt ſound of the fourth 1 the firſt of the 
fifth, which is called the H lyperbolezon, or ſupreme tetrachord ; 


the ſounds of which aſcend in the following order: 
Nete Diezeugmenon, laſt of the diezeugmenon tetrachord ; 


chord ; nl 


Parantte Hyperbolæon, penultima of the ſupreme tetrachord; 


Nete Hyperbolæon, laſt of the ſupreme, or higheſt tetrachord, 
and of the great ſyſtem, or diagram. 


+ This laſt tetrachord being added to the ſcale long after its 


firſt formation, was called Hyperbolzon, from its ſounds being 
more acute than the reſt, and beyond the common bounds of 
the ſcale; in the ſame manner as, with us, the notes above 
D in the treble are ſaid to be in alt. This tetrachord includes 
the! ſounds E fo m, F fo 1 G 225 re ut, and A la mi re, or 


The ancients uſed likewiſe 1885 different monoſy Uables end- 
ing with different vowels, by way of Jolmiſation, for the ex- 
erciſe of the voice in ſinging ; like our ni, fa, fol, la. Thele 

were, for the firſt note of each tetrachord, rd, for the ſecond 
71, for the third 75, and for the fourth, if it did not ſerve as 


the firſt of the adjoining and relative tetrachord, 77; but if 1 it 


began a new tetrachord, it was called by the firſt name, 7a, 

The repetition of theſe monoſyllables is a further proof that 
che Fourth in the ancient muſic ſerved as a boundary to a ſyſ- 
tem of four ſounds, in the ſame manner as a hexachord did 


in the Guido ſeale, and as an octave does for HER ſounds in 
the more modern r | 


8 Ay 


Trite Hhjperbolæon, third ſtring of the Mperbelæon —— 
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Any interval between the terms of which one or more ſounds 

intervened, was by the ancients called a Sem: EG, for ex- 
ample, conſtituted a ſyſtem of a third minor; EA, of a fourth; 
EB, of a fifth, &c. 
2 Theſe ſmaller ſyſtems were a different ſpecies ; ; thus there 
| REID were three kinds of tetrachord, that differed in melody by the 
poſition of the ſemitone, which was ſometimes at the begin- 
ning, ſometimes at the end, and ſometimes in the middle: as: 
in the following example, where the black notes are ſemitones. 
and the TO tones. 


As the Orccks aſed all ha fave 5 0 letters of their 
alphabet for muſical characters, or ſymbols of ſound; and as 
their moſt extenſive ſyſtem or ſcale did not exceed two octaves, 
or ſixteen ſounds, it ſhould ſeem as if their ſimple alphabet 
was more than ſufficient to expreſs them ; for their muſic be- 
ing only a notation of their poetry, the rhythm, or air, muſt 
have been determined by the metre of the verſes, without the 
aſſiſtance of ſigns of proportion peculiar to muſic. But ſup- 
poſing it was neceſſary for them to have different characters to 
expreſs the different feet of the verſe, it is certain that ,yocal . 
muſic was in no want of them ; and inſtrumental being A 
ching more than vocal muſic played by inſtruments, had like- 
' wiſe no need of them, when the words were written, or the, 
player knew them by heart. 
However, in order to multiply theſe characters, the letters 
of their alphabet were ſometimes written in capitals, and ſome- 
times ſmall; ſome were entire, ſome mutilated, ſome doubled, 
and ſome e e - and beſides theſe diſtinctions in the 
form of the letters, they had others. of ſituation, ſometimeg.:. 
\ turning them to the right, ſometimes to the left; ſometimes. 
| inverting,., 


ix 
| 
: 
} 
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inverting, and ſometinies placing them horizontally; for in- 
ſtance, the letter Gamma, by theſe expedients, ſerved to ex- 
preſs ſeven different ſounds: TIL I H An E. Some of the 


letters were alſo barred, or accented, in order to change their 
ſymbolical import; and theſe ſtill not ſufficing, they made the 


common grave and acute accents ſerve as ſpecific muſical 
notes. | 

It is a matter that has been long dlputed among the learned; 
whether accents were originally mufical characters, or marks 
of Proſody. I is in vain to ſet about determining a queſtion 
concerning which the proofs on both ſides are ſo numerous (g). 
But as muſic had characters different from accents ſo early as 


the time of Terpander, to whom. the invention is given by 
the Oxford marbles, which place this event about fix hun- 


dred and ſeventy years before Chriſt ; and as accents for pro- 


ſody are likewiſe proved to be of high antiquity, it ſeems as 
if there could have been no pee for the ancients to uſe 


one for the other. 


But it has already been: remarked that the letters of the l- 
phabet, though turned, diſtorted, and mutilated, ſo many dif- 


ferent ways, were inſufficient to-expreſs the ſounds of all the 


modes in the three. genera; ſo that recourſe was had to ac- 


cents, as the ſcale became more extended, in order to aug- 


ment the number of characters. And Alypius, in the enume- 
ration of the notes in the enharmonic genus, tells us, that 
Trite Synemmenon 1 is W by Beta and the acute accent 


(ge) See Gally and. Spelman ogainf ac- Without ſufficient of that as poets ori- 


centi, and Primatt and Forſter in agfence ginally ſet their own verſes, they placed 
of them. Mr, Weſt is firmly of e f 


that accents were originally z/ical noter, each ſyllable. So that, according to this 


| ſet over words to direct the ſeveral zones writer, we are at preſent, not only in poſ- - 

and inflexions of the voice, requiſite to ſeſſion of the poetry of Homer, Pindar, 

give the whole ſentence its proper harmo- Anacreon, and Sappho, but their muſic. 
and cadence.” Pind. vol. ii. And the —Why then do we complain of the total 


loſs o Greek muſic ? See Reflex. Cri- 0 


2 be du Bos, who frequently by a 


remptory decifion cuts the knot of ſuch tique, c. iii. P. 85. 
—— as he is unable to untie, aſſerts, 


and 


for this purpoſe a figure, or accent, over 
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and Paranete Snemmenon enarmonios by Alpha, and the grove 
accent (4). 


This is a proof that the accents were known at the time of 
Alypius, and were then uſed chietly for proſody, not muſic, 


for which they were only called in occaſionally. Indeed they 


are mentioned as accentual marks by writers of much higher 
antiquity than Alypius; for not only Cicero and Plutarch, but 
Ariſtotle and Plato, ſpeak of them as merely regarding the 


elevation and depreſſion of the voice in ſpeech. However, in 


the early Greek and Roman miſſals, as will be ſhewn here- 
after, the muſical characters uſed 1 in Canto Fermo, ſeem to have 


been only lengthened accents. 


Theſe various modifications of letters and accents in the 
Gre notation compoſed in all one hundred and twenty dif- 
ferent characters, which were ſtill conſiderably multiplied in 
practice; for each of theſe characters ſerving many purpoſes 
in the vocal as well as inſtrumental tablature or gammut, and 
being changed and varied according to the different modes and 
gencra, as the names of our notes are changed by different 
clefs and keys, the one hundred and twenty Greek charac- 


ters produced one thouſand fix hundred and twenty notes! (i) 


Two rows of theſe characters were uſually placed over the 
words of a lyric poem ; the upper row ſerving tor the voice, 


and the lower for inſtruments. 


If we had not the teſtimony of all the Greek writers who 


have mentioned theſe characters, for their uſe and deſtination, 
it would be natural to ſuppoſe that the double row of different 


(2) Buræ ua S,, BY: — aAQa xas H- adoration of almoſt every thing exiſting, 


gel, A. Alyp. Edit. Meibom. p. 56. worſhipped a thouſand chimeras of their 


(„) Not contented with ufing all the 
letters of the alphabet, in every poſſible 
fituation, as ſymbols of ſound, the Greeks 
mutilated and diſtorted them in order to 


_ augment their number; juſt as the ancient 


Egyptians, whe. in their animal idolatry 


and religious Seaman ** befides the 


own creation, ſome with human bodies, 
and the head or feet of beaſts ; others with 
brutal bodies, and the head or - feet of 


men; while others again were a fantaſti- 


cal compound of the ſeveral parts of beaſts, 


birds, and reptiles, terreſtrial and aquatic,” 
Div. Leg. vol. iii. p. 178. 


letters 
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letters placed over each other, and above the words of a poem, 
were intended to expreſs different parts, with reſpect to har- 


mony; as with us, in modern muſic, the treble notes are 


written over the baſe, and the firſt treble over the ſecond; 
but Alypius, who is extremely minute in his inſtructions con- 
cerning the uſe of theſe characters, in all the modes, tells us, 


in expreſs terms, that the upper line of the notes is for the 
words, and the lower for the lyre (4). And he afterwards 


proves them to have been uniſons to each other, both by his 


definitions, and by placing them oppolite to the ſame ound in 
all the ſcales. 


In this author, the notes of the great ſyſtem of the Lydian 
mode in the diatonic genus, are ranged in the following order: 


2 1ROCPMIOTUZEUS LMI 
j SEES ST ET SV} 


And theſe he defines in ſuch a manner, as leaves no room to 


doubt of the identity of their ſignification. 


7  Proflambanomenos, an imperfect Zeta, and a Tau placed 


horizontally. _ 
T1 Hypate Hypaton, an averted Gamma, and a Gamma 
= direct. : 
RL Parypate Zypaton, an wines Beta, and a Gamma i in- 
verted. 


ꝙ F Hypaton a a Phi, and a double Gamma. 
C C Hypate Meſon, Sigma and Sigma, 
P © ned hes Meſon, Rho and Sg inverted. 


is 


OA) Tonus r peey c., Thy Nr Sg Tc by 


X&TW ING KEETEWG Introd. Muſ. Edit. Mei- 
bom. p. 2. 


(1) It is ſomewhat ſtrange that the 
notes for the voice in ancient muſic, ſhould 


be placed above thoſe for the lyre, and 


conſequently further from the words. Mei- 
homius, in his eee e, | 


ont alin fr this cuſtom, from a 
fragment of Bacchius, ſenior : «+ The up - 


per line of notes is for the poem, the lower 
for the lyre; beeauſe the mouth, which 
alone gives utterance to the words, 18 
placed by nature above the hands, which 
n tones from che inſtrument.” | 


Meſon 


"—_ as * — 
— — roo DOI co 


* 
A Sa —— — ntaretend 4 
* — 8 


( 
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MI Meſon Diatonos, Mu, and a lengthened Pi. 
1< Mee, Iota, and a horizontal Lambda. 
OV Trite Synemmenon, Theta, and an inverted Lambaa. 
I" N Synemmenon Diatonos, Gamma and Nu. 
J Z Nete Synemmenon, an inverted Omega and a Zeta. 
2 K. Parameſe, Zeta, and Pi placed horizontally. 
E II Trite Diezeugmenon, Epfilon, and an inverted Pi. 
9 2 Drezeugmenon Diatonos, as Nete Synemmenon, which 
was the ſame ſtring in the lyre. 


& 1 Mete Diezeugmenon, horizontal Phi, and a ſmall Eta, 


lengthened. 
J 4 Trite hyperbolzn, an inverted Upſilon, and an imperfect 


Alpha. 


M II- Hyperboleon Diatonos, Mu, and a lengthened Pi, ac- 
cented. 


I <: Nee Hyperboleon, Tota, and an accented Lamb do, 


placed horizontally, 


It is tonthe indefatigable labour of the learned Meibomius, 
in his Commentaries upon the ancient Greek Muſicians, par- 
ticularly Alypius, that we are able to decypher theſe characters, 


which, before his time, had been ſo altered, corrupted, disfi- 

gured, and confounded, by the ignorance or negligence of the 

tran{cribers of ancient manuſcripts, that they were rendered 
wholly unintelligible. 

In examining the three diagrams of Alypius, where the no- 
tation of all the fifteen modes in each genus is given, I have 

frequently tried to find ſome rule for the uſe of different kinds 

of letters, or reaſon for the confuſion in which they appear in 


the ſcale. I thought it would have furniſhed ſomething of an 
hiſtorical deduction, if I could have diſcovered that the ſimple 


letters of the alphabet were uſed in a regular ſeries, to expreſs 


the ſounds aſcending or deſcending, in any one mode of the 


ſeveral genera, For it was natural to ſuppoſe, that in the firſt 


ule of the alphabet for notes as well as numbers, the order 
would 
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would have been regular; and if ſuch a regularity could have 
been found, in any. mode of the three genera, it might have 
been preſumed that ſuch mode was the /t to which the al- 
phabetic characters had been applied. 


Indeed ſomething like regularity appears, in paſſi ing the eye 
obliquely upwards from Meſe to Nete hyperbolæon, in all the 
genera, particularly in the enharmonic diagram, where the 


letters proceed by quarter tones, as is generally the caſe, but 


with many exceptions : I tried in vain to find the rule for 


theſe exceptions. All the notes in the horizontal range of the 


ſeveral diagrams, are at the ſame pitch; but they are fre- 
quently expreſſed by different characters, for which I have 
been able to aſſign no ſolid reaſon. And, on the contrary, 
notes of a different pitch are ſometimes expreſſed by the /ame 
character, for which I am equally unable to account. The 
letters and ſcale go on in a direct ſeries of quarter-tones for 


ſome time; but afterwards, a letter is, unaccountably, either 
omitted or repeated, which interrupts all regularity. I rather 
ſuſpect, however, that theſe perplexities may ariſe from the 


modes being a ſemitone above each other. Ptolemy, lib. II. 
cap. 2. ſpeaks of the inconvenience of this arrangement of 
modes, owing to the neceſſity of altering in ſome of them the 


tuning of all the ſtrings, I ſuſpe& likewiſe, that where the 


ſame note, in the ſame horizontal line, is expreſſed by differ- 
ent. characters, it was to ſuit the lyre; and that the two dif- 
ferent ſounds were expreſſed with the _ mark, to ſuit the 
fingers. 5 145 

After a long and painful 10 been upon theſe diagrams, 
all that I am able to diſcover like regularity and conflancy in 
them, is in the following particulars : 


1. In all the three genera the ſimple alphabet is uſed for the 


upper octave of the Diſdiapaſon, beginning with A at the ſe- 
mitone above Nete hyperbolzon, and always ending with Omega 
in Meſe. From thence downwards the ſecond alphabet is uſed, 

I. D conſiſting 


7 


v - — — -- - 
— as. —— — ———— 0 IN n — 
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(in) conſiſting of the diſguiſed, and mutilated letters, but in the 

ſame regular order of the alphabet, beginning always from 
Meſe, and ending with the divided P aa in proſlambano- 

menos of the Hypodorian mode, 

Ihe order of the letters in theſe ſeveral inſtances is broken 
and interrupted, but no where, that I have been able to diſco- 
ver, reverſed, or promiſcuous. Then from the ſemitone above. 

Nele hyperbolzon upwards, to dd, the octave of Nete hynemme- 
non, 11x other characters are uſed, and theſe are ſtill the ſix 
laſt letters of the alphabet in a different dreſs : if theſe are 
Wed downwards from L\, to UZ, they will be found as. 
regular as the former letters. 

To complete the three oZaves and one tone, in giving all the 

fifteen modes intire, there ſtill remain thirteen characters more, 

which are repeated from the firſt alphabet of #mple letters, 

except the VU at the top: after zha7 character, they deſcend re- 

gularly from A\ to OK”, diſtinguiſhed only by an accent. The 
plain alphabet therefore is uſed down to Meſe, and the diſ- 

guiſed alphabet from meſe to proſlambanomenos. Six new diſ- 

guiſed letters, however, appear from the octave above Trite 
ſynemmenon, up to the octave above Nete fynemmenon : and 
thirteen old ones, with the addition only of a virgula, from : 
thence up to the double octave above Parameſe. 

2. In the enharmonic and chromatic. genera the characters 
are exactly the ſame, and in the ſame perpendicular order, in 
all the modes; only the chromatic Lichani, the diſtinguiſhing - 
ſtrings of each genus, are marked, as Meibomius obſerves, . 
with a daſh, to diſtinguiſh em. from. the enharmonic Li-. 


chant (u). 
\ In all the three diagrams. the ſtrings, except the Lichans,” 
> | wieds the ſame characters: this will appear in examining any 
) Vide Meibom. in Pref, of the two loweſt tetrachords, is called 


&) The. third firing aſcenging, of each Lzchanars .. 
of 
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of the modes aſcending or deſcending perpendicularly, and 
miſſing the red characters, which are the Lichani; for the or- 


der of the reſt, which are 5/ach, will be found exactly the ſame 


in all the genera, Thus much ſeems fixed and conſtant in all 
the diagrams of Alypius, as publiſhed by Meibomius, and 
upon which theſe remarks are intended as a commentary, 

With reſpect to the multiplicity of characters, it is natural 
to ſuppoſe that the Greeks began their notation when their 
compaſs was ſmall : as that was extended, they were forced 
by degrees to augment the number of their muſical charac- 
ters. And when this method of notation by the letters of the 
alphabet was once eſtabliſhed, nothing was more obvious than 


to repeat the ſame letters, which admitted of ſuch eaſy varia- 
tion, by poſition, mutilation, and accents. The order of in- 
ſtrumental notes is much more wild and unaccountable than 


that of the vocal, to which theſe remarks have been hitherto 
confined. 


J am fearful of ſwelling my book too much with theſe con- 
jectural explications, though there is ſcarce a ſingle circum- 
ſtance relative to ancient muſie which does not require them. 
However, amidſt ſo much doubt and obſcurity, two points ſeem 
clearly demonſtrable : firſt, that the enharmonic genus moving 


in dieſes, or quarter- tones, is the moſt regular in its notation ; 


which encourages a belief that this genus, however unnatu- 


ral and difficult to us, muſt have been not only very ancient, 


but the firſt that was expreſſed in writing; and conſequently, 

at ſome one period of time, muſt have been in the t general 
uſe (o). Secondly, that it muſt have been uſual to read the gene- 
ral ſcales, or diagrams, backwards, de? ſcending from acute to 


grave ; which, as all the ancient modes were in what we ſhould 


call minor keys, muſt have been more agreeable to the ear 
than ALREOGINg, for want of a ſharp-ſeventh, This, however, 


7 


69 See Sed, II. 


D 2 does 
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does not imply that the tetrachords were always read in that: 
order ; for theſe being much more ancient than the alphabetic- 
notation, had been long tuned and regulated- from grave to 
acute. 

The negle& of theſe diſtinctions will introduce a univerſal 
ſcepticiſm concerning every part of ancient muſic, But pro- 
vided the intervals are determined, it is of as ſmall conſe- 
quence whether the ſcale is read from the top to the bottom, 
or the bottom to the top, as whether a child is taught to re- 


peat the modern e from G in the treble, or 8 in the 


baſe. 


The ſcales of Arifioximuy Knelid; and Alypius, begin at 
Proflambanomenes, it is true; but though this note is firſt named 
in the deſcriptions and definitions of the ſounds of the ſeveral 
ſyſtems, and conſequently ſtands /rghef? in the page where it is 
mentioned, yet it does not follow that it was the moſt acute 
ſound in the ſcale, or that it was produced by the ſhorteſt 
ſtring in the ancient lyre {p). But ſo diſputable is every thing 
that concerns Greek muſic, that it has even been doubted: whe- 
ther this leading note was the higheſt or loweſt of the ſcale. 
Galilei, Zarlino, Bontempi, Tevo, M. Rouſſeau, Dr. Brown, 
and others, have aſſerted, that the terms, high and low, had 
different acceptations among the ancients, from thoſe in which. 
they are underſtood by the moderns, without guarding, as they 
ought to have done, againſt ſuch conſequences, with reſpect to 
the ſituation of the ſcale, as it was natural for the reader to 
draw from that aſſertion. 


Dr. Pepuſch aſſerts roundly, and without the leaſt modifica- 
tion of doubt, or even condeſcending to allege a fingle reaſon. 
or proof in defence of his opinion, that “ it was ufual among 


( p) If a verbal deſcription of the mo- ance: I ut, Are, B mi, C fa ute D fot; 
dern gammut were given in writing, with- re, E la mi, E fa ut, G fol re ut, A la mi 
out notes, it would have the ſame appear- re, L ta B mi, C ſol fa ut, &c. 


the 
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the Greeks to conſider a deſcending as well as an aſcending ſcale 
the former proceeding from acute to grave, preciſely by the 
fame intervals as the latter did from grave to acute. The An. 
found of each was the Preſlambanomenos (3). 


No inſtances of theſe inverted ſcales are to kb found, how- 


ever, in Ariſtoxenus, Euclid, or any of the. oldeſt and beſt 


writers. Boethius, Bryennius, and ſome other of the more 
modern compilers, have, indeed, puzzled the cauſe by ambi- 


gious expreſſions, which ſeem to bear ſuch conſtruction (r) ; 


and Dr. Pepuſch, the oracle of his time, who equalled at leaſt 
that of Delphos by the darkneſs of his decrees, readily jumped. 


to any concluſion that would involve a muſical queſtion in my{- 
terious and artificial difficulty. 


It ſeems as if all this perplexity and confuſion had ariſen 


from the want of preciſion in the muſical nomenclature of the 
Greeks. The prepoſitions d, /ub, ves, ſuper, and the ad- 


jectives ù rare, ſummus, and vyrog, imus, have manifeſtly been 


applied to ſounds more to expreſs their ſituation in the lyre and 
diagrams, than the length of the ſtrings, or the gravity and 
acuteneſs of their tones. 


Dr. Wallis, in his Appendix to Ptolemy? 8 Harmonics 005 
explains this difficulty in the following manner. 

“The Greeks called Hypate, ſupreme, though it is the loweſt 
found or- ſtring of the tetrachord; and Nete, laſt, or loweſt, 


though the moſt acute. (This Henry Stephens acknowledges 


at the word vr which he defines ltimam ſeu imam: and pa- 
ranete, ime proximam} : therefore thoſe who firſt made uſe of 
| theſe names, applied them differently from us, calling grave, 

high,. and acute, /ow. And thus Nichomachus, p. 6, calls 
Saturn, the higheſt of the planets, Hypate; and the moon, the 
loweſt, with reſpect to us, Nete. Boethius Hewi in his- 


( Phil. Franf. No. cccelxxxi. p. (r) Meibom. in Giudane: . „ . 


226, and Martyn's Abridg. Vol. X. Part Wallis in Bryennio, ; 36 et ſeq; 
1. p. 261. 9 m (5) ; hf 159. Fol. . hea 


Treatiſe 
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Treatiſe on Muſfic, places, in all his diagrams, the low ſounds 
at the top, and the high ones at the bottom. But, he con- 
cludes, that we muſt not attend to the original import of theſe 
words, ſummuts and imus, but underſtand Hypate and Nete as 
firſt and laſi, or principles _ extreme, as Ariſtides Quintilia- 
nus has done, p. 10.“ 
In the firſt, or Mercurian toes the longeſt ſtring, which 
produced the loweſt ſound, from being placed higheſt in the 
inſtrument, as 18 the caſe with the modern harp, was called 
Hh) pate, the higheſt ſound, and Nete, for the ſame reaſon, was 
afterwards, upon the extenſion of the ſcale, called /-weft, though 
the moſt acute. JTrite, the third ſtring from the top of the 
two laſt tetrachords, had its name, as in our violins, by com- 
- pariſon with the ſmalleſt ſtrings. From a paſſage in Ariſtides 
Quintilianus (), it ſeems as it the Greeks, in naming and 
numbering the notes of their ſcale, made it a rule always to go 
towards Meſe, and end with it, as being the regulator of the 
other notes, and ſituated in the medium of the voice, This is 
confirmed by the problem of Ariſtotle already cited, and this 
confirms what has been already obſerved of the order of the 
alphabetic notation, in which Me/e is always expreſſed by 
Omega. It ſeems, therefore, as if the Greeks aſcended the lower 
octave of the diſdiapaſon, and deſcended the upper one; other- 
wiſe it is not ealy to ſee why the ſtrings of the upper octave 
ſhould have names referring, as they evidently do, to a de- 
ſcending ſeries, and in an order oppoſite ite to thoſe of the lower 
Octave (7 ). 
TIzee, in the compound. n names of the notes, evidently means 
next in order; Parypate, in the lower octave, then is aſcent 3 ; 
Paranete, 1n the upper octave, plainly deſcent. The ſame is 
implied in Trite. But the term Nete, laſt, looks very like 
aſcent again—And darkneſs was upon the face of the deep / 


(50 p. 11, at the top. 
(4) See Meibomius's note upon Ariſt. Quintil. p. 11, which eme ſolid. 


Theſe 
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— Theſe contradictions may account in ſome degree for the 
great perplexity about the ſcale ; they are curious however, and 
as well worth obſerving, perhaps, as any matters of this kind. 
I have, indeed, from the ſeemingly aukward and uncooth 
melody produced by the Greek ſcales aſcending, been ſome- 
times inclined to think that if they were reverſed with reſpect 
to intervals, it would be much more agreeable to our ears, and 
explain away many difficulties ; but ſoon found that it would 
leave others ſtill more inſuperable behind: put Preſlambano- 
menos out of the queſtion, as a note that might be added in- 
differently to the top or bottom of the ſcale, and compare the 
intervals of our diatonic ſcale in C natural deſcending, with 
that of the Greek in the Hypodorian mode * and 
the. intervals will be found to be the ſame.. 


" — We" 
— 


This hypotheſis might have been defended by many paſſages 
in the Greek writers; yet ſtubborn facts would have ariſen 
againſt it, by which, in the end, it would be totally overthrown. 

The perplexity concerning the ſcale is a ſubject that required 
more time and meditation than I was able to beſtow: upon it; 
however, I was very unwilling to leave it, till I had diſcovered 
by ſome indiſputable rule, how to determine the queſtion, as 
the few fragments left of Greek muſic, by a miſtake in this 
particular, would be as much injured as a e 17 OG it 
backwards. 

At length, an infallible rule preſputed itſelf to me, in the 
works of the great Euclid, who has been regarded for ſo many 
ages as the legiſlator of mathematicians, and whoſe writings 
have been their code. In his ſection of the Canon (*), P- 37, 

(x) By Canon muſt here be underſtood ' for 1 muſical intervals, and the 


2 Hingle firing, which being interſected by exact proportion of ſound to ſound. 
moveable bridges, ſerves as a rult or /aw, , 


Edit. 
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Edit. Meibom. he repreſents Proflambanomenos by the whole | 
firing : ſo that, if any thing concerning ancient muſic can be 
made certain, it is, that this whole ſtring repreſented the /owe/ 
ſound in the Greek ſcale, which, in the Hyperdorian mode, 


—— x 
— — 
— ; 


Third part, Nete diexeugmenon, fifth of the octave, e, =! 


= 


which are all the concords that the ancients admitted. Eight 
ninths of the ſtring are allotted to the ſound Hypate Bareia, 
Gravis, which is B in the baſe, one tone higher than Proflam- 
banomenos, or A. 

This ſection therefore of the line, repreſenting the ſound A, 
muſt put an end to every doubt concerning the order of the 
ſcale, which may have ariſen from the inverted application of 
the words „ig, and /ow, conſtantly occurring in all the more 
ancient and authentic Greek writers on muſic. 

And now having done with the ſcale, let us return to the 
tablature. 

The multiplicity of notes in ancient Greek muſic muſt cer- 
tainly have made it a very long and laborious ſtudy, even at a 
time when the art itſelf was in reality very ſimple. Hence it 
is not ſurpriſing to find that Plato (y), though he was unwil- 
ling that youth ſhould beſtow too much time upon muſic, al- 
| lowed them to ſacrifice three years to it, merely in learning the 
elements; and thought that he had reduced this ſtudy to its 
ſhorteſt period: but at the end of this time, a ſtudent could 


was equivalent to the note A = = << = 


Half the ſtring, Meſe, its octave, a, RE - 


And the fourth part of the ſtring, Nete  Iyperboleon 
the double octave, T 


00) De Legib. lib. vu, 


hardly 
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hardly be capable of naming all the notes, and of ſinging an 
air at git, as we call it, in all keys and in all the genera, ac- 
companying himſelf at the ſame time upon the lyre; much 
leſs could it be expected that he ſhould be correct in every ſpe- 
cies of rhythm ; that he ſhould be maſter of taſte and expreſ- 


ſion; or be able to compoſe a melody himſelf to a new lyric 


poem. 


It was much more difficult to ſing from the tablature, than 
to follow a voice or inſtrument, as it is far more perplexing to 
read the Chineſe language than to ſpeak it, on account of the 
great multiplicity of characters. However, if we could find 
Greek muſic now, we ſhould be able to read it, contrary to the 
general opinion, which is, that the ancient notation is utterly 
loſt. But though we can perhaps decypher it as exaQly as 
the Greeks themſelves could have done, yet to divide it into 
phraſes, to accentuate, and to give it the original and true expreſ- 
ſion, are things, at preſent, impoſſible, and ever will remain 
ſo. For it is with the muſic of every country as with the lan- 
guage; to read it with the eye, and to give it utterance, are 
different things; and we can arrive at no greater certainty 


about the expreſſion of a dead muſic, than the Pronunciation 
of a dead language. 


et is aſtoniſhing however, ſays M. Burette (2 Ye that the an- 


_ cient Greeks, with all their genius, and in the courſe of ſo many 
ages as muſic was cultivated by them, never invented a ſhorter 


and more commodious way of exprefling ſounds in writing, 


than by ſixteen hundred and twenty notes; nor ever thought 
of ſimplifying their tablature by making the ſame characters 
ſerve both for voices and inſtruments. It will perhaps be ſaid 
that this diſtinction of tablature ſtill ſubſiſts with us, for the 
lute, and for ſome other inſtruments ; but this diſtinction is al- 


_ 


(2) Mem. de Litter. tom. v. p. 182. 
Vor. I. E moſt 
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moſt aboliſhed.” (a) And yet, notwithſtanding the great ſimpli- 
city of. our tablature, compared with that of the ancients, it 
muſt be owned that the modern charaQters are ſo numerous 
and difficult to underſtand, and retain in the memory, that a 
ſtudent in muſic has the voice and ear formed long before the 
eye is able to read them. And it may be affirmed, that the at- 
tention to the rules of muſic i is more difficult than the exe- 
cution. 

It would be therefore curious to calculate the difficulties of an- 
cient and modern muſic ſeparately, that by a comparative view we 
might be enabled to determine which had the greater number. 


With reſpect to thoſe of notation, their being ſo much more 


numerous in the ancient muſic than the modern, is, 3 
more imaginary than real. 


For though the ancients had one hundred and twenty dif- 
ferent characters for ſound only, without including time, which 


characters, by changes in the modes and genera were multiplied to 


ſixteen hundred and twenty; yet, if we compare theſe changes 


with ſuch as are produced by our ſeven clefs, in which each note 
is ſubject to the accidents of flats and ſharps, the memory will 
appear to be little leſs. burthened by modern than by ancient 
muſical notation. 


Our compaſs 1s indeed much more extenſive than that of 
the Greeks ; but if we confine it to three octaves only, which 


was the extent of the whole range of modes in the great ſyſ- 


tem of the ancients, we ſhall have ſeven changes for each of 


the twenty-two natural ſounds, which amount in all to one 


hundred and fifty-four, without the e of flats and 


(a) M. 2 has preſented to the ies, I al On 1 myſelf of his 


Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres diligence and erudition; at other times, I. 


at Paris, a great number of well written ſhall either attempt to explain theſe diffi- 


N . 3 e,, POR es PEE ITS OE, 8 * 
ee ĩͤ [ 
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memoirs upon almoſt every part of an- 
cient muſic, When the enquiries of this 
learned academician ſeem ſucceſsful, and 


ſatisfy my mind by the ſolution of diffi- 


culties myſelf, or ſhall frankly conteſs my 
ignorance and inability to furniſh my read- 
ers with any ſatisfactory information con- 
cerning them, 


ſharps ;. 
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ſharps ; and theſe being nearly double that number, the whole 
will amount to about four hundred and fifty-five different re- 
preſentations of the ſemitones contained in three octaves, with- 
out emimerating either extreme ſharps, or double flats, 

Let us after this conſider the difference of intonation occa- 
ſioned by temperament, between the keys of C natural and C 
ſharp with ſeven ſharps ; of D natural with two ſharps, and 
of D flat with five flats; together with the different ſituation 


of the ſounds in all our twenty-four keys; taking into the ac- 


count at the ſame time the great number of our different cha- 
racers for the duration of theſe ſounds ; and the ſimplicity of 
modern notation will not appear ſo much ſuperior to the an- 
cient as has been imagined. 


But muſic is a modern art with us, as it is only a few cen- 


turies ſince the preſent ſyſtem is ſuppoſed to have been in- 


vented ; whereas ancient muſic flouriſhed and was cultivated 


ſome thouſand years before that period. It is therefore by no 


means ſurpriſing, that ours has not yet acquired every poſſible 


convenience of notation. However, notwithſtanding the de- 
feats of modern muſic in ſome particulars, I may venture to 
affirm that it has arrived at a very great degree of perfection; 


and I appeal for the truth of this aſſertion to the daily expe- 


rience of perſons of good taſte and refined ears. 


In order to furniſh my readers with a comparative view of 


the ancient and modern muſical ſyſtems, I ſhall here inſert a 


general diagram of both, conſtructed by the learned Meibomius, 


in his notes upon Euclid. 


E 2 The 
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The Perfect Syſtem of the Moderns compared with the great and 


General Syſtem of the Ancients. 
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Notation of 
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EG T--1--0 XN . 
Of the three Genera, Diatonic, Chromatic, and Enharmonic. 


N modern muſic the Genera are but two: Diatonic and 
Chromatic. Theſe conſiſt in the manner of arranging the 
tones and ſemitones of which melody is compoſed (a). 
In ancient muſic, not only the tone was divided into two, as: 
with us, but the ſemitone by a Dieſis, or Quarter-tone. Theſe 
three kinds of interval, the tone, ſemitone, and Digſis, con- 


ſtituted the difference of the three genera. 


It has been already obſerved that the fourth was the con- 
ſtant boundary of ſounds in the muſic of the ancients ; and 


that its extremes, or higheſt and loweſt ſounds, were ftantes, 
immobiles, or fixed. As the octave in modern muſic admits of 


no change, but is tuned as perfect as poſſible, ſo the fourth in 


ancient muſic was never allowed to deviate from perfection. 


The different genera therefore were characteriſed by the changes 


that were made in the two middle ſounds of the tetrachord, 
which were ſtyled obiles, mutable. So that a Genus is defined 


by Euclid, the diviſion and diſpoſition of the tetrachord with 


reſpe& to the intervals of the four ſounds of which it is com- 
poſed ; and Pappus Alexandrinus ſays, that the Genera conſiſted 


only in different diviſions of the tetrachord. 


(a) When no more than two ſemitones of modulation, though it occaſions a 


- occur in the courſe of an octave, the me- change of key, is not a change of genus; 


lody may properly be ſtiled genuine Dia- for while the ſounds made ufe of in har- 


tonic. mony and melody can be referred to any 
Indeed the Chromatic in uſe at preſent ore key, the Dratonic genus is ſupoſed to 


can hardly be compared with that of the be preſerved: it is only a regular ſucceſ- 


ancients; for with them every accidental fion of two or more ſemitones, aſcending or - 


key, would have been called a change of matic.. 
Gus, With us, howeyer, a mere change 


In 


flat or ſharp which led to a new mode or deſcending, that conſtitutes modern Chro- 


= 
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In the Diatonic Genus, the melody proceeded by a ſemitone, 


ao — —— — 


and two tones, as Y CDE > — ; and it was from the 
i 


— — — a; — 


ſucceſſion of 7729 7ores, that this genus acquired the name of 
D:#:tonic. As the term is derived from , by, and Tovos, tone; 
that is, paſſing from one tone to another ; which in the Greek 
mutlic was never done but in the diatonic genus 


The Chromatic proceeded by two ſuccellive reap and a 


hemiditone, or minor third, as B CO # E == — 


This modulation holding the middle piece between the dia- 
tonic and enharmonic, has been ſuppoſed by Martianus Ca- 
pella and Bryennius, to derive its name from yewpe, colour; 
for as the gradations between black and white are called co- 
lours, ſo this genus being placed between the diatonic and en- 
harmonic, is called Chromatic. M. Rouſſeau tells us, in his 
Dictionary, that this genus uſed to be written in coloured notes, 
but without giving any authority in ſupport of this opinion. 


The enharmonic tetrachord proceeded by two quarter tones, 


and a major third, BB x CE — This genus Tt 


often called by Ariſtoxenus, and others, ſimply agpoa, har- 
monia, that is, well arranged and ordered. 

Each of the three genera had ſome intervals in its ſcale that 
were peculiar and characteriſtic, and ſome that were in com- 
mon with the other two. For inſtance, BCEFABb and 
d, were uſed in all the three genera, whereas DG were pe- 
culiar to the diatonic, C and F # to the chromatic, and B x 

Ex and A x to the enharmonic. A complete ſcale of each 


genus in modern notes will explain this matter better than 
words. 


Diatonic, 


—ͤ—ũ— eᷣ— —— — — 
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. aſt Tetr, - 24 Tetr, Tow, Tetr. ath Tetr. 5 th Tetr. 


. . | — 
Diato n. — 
— — 
Proſlam. 
iſt Tetr. 2d Tetr. 3d Tetr. | 4th Tetr. 5th Tetr, 


Chrom. 


xſt Tetr, ad Tetr. 3d Tetr., 
„ 


Hence it appears IA the . e ſcale conſiſted, like 
' the modern, of tones and ſemitones; the chromatic, of ſemitones 
and minor thirds; and the enharmonic, of quarter-tones and 
major thirds; diſtinctions which ſeem to have been long reli- 
giouſly obſerved: in Greece; as the lyre was allowed but four 
ſtrings to each tetrachord, and flutes were bored in a particu- 
lar manner for each genus, in which no proviſion was made 
for producing the tones peculiar to the other two. However, 
in Euclid's time, we find that a mixed genus, as he calls it, had 
been admitted into practice. This author, the cleareſt and moſt 
ſatisfactory, as far as he goes, of all the ancients who have 
treated of muſic, has given us the following extraordinary ſcale 


of ſounds uſed 1 in the mixed us; | 5 


| Meſe - 
T — — — _ _— — — 
F—E— I} 
— — — . 
— A — — — — — — od 
mm. 1 — 
Proſlam. 


By which it appears: that fix . are wanting to filF up the 
Diateſſaron, or interval of a fourth, which, in any one of the 
three pure and uneompounded genera, had occaſion but for 


four; and the octaves from proſlambanomenos to meſe, which 


in the pure diatonic, chromatic, or enharmonic, had but eight 
E 5 | ſtrings, 


{ 


* 
” _ * - 
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firings, in the mixed genus muſt have been ſupplied with 
twelve. So that a remark made by Perrault (9) concerning the 
ſuperiority of the modern ſcale over the ancient, in having a 
greater number of ſounds in the compaſs of a fourth, is not 
ſo much in our favour as it at firſt appears; the' number of 
notes being equal in both: with this difference, that the ancients _ 
had no G ſharp, or E flat, and the moderns have no Die ar 
interval of a quarter tone, between BC, E F, or A and B 5. 

Ariſtoxenus tells us that the diviſion and bounds of the ge- 
nera were not accurately fixed till his time; and Ariſtides 
Quintilianus ſpeaks of ſeveral genera, or ſpecies of intervals, 
long out of uſe, but which were of the higheſt antiquity; yet 
ſo wild and irregular, that after the art of muſic was brought 
to a greater degree of perfection, and the laws of the three 
principal genera were ſettled, they had been diſuſed by the beſt- 
muſicians. The ſame author aſſerts, that it is of theſe barbar- 
ous diviſions of the ſcale, or old Harmonzes, as they were called, 
and not the common modes of the ſame names, that Plato ſpeaks 
in his Republic, where he admits ſome of them, and rejects others. 

The ancients attributed pęculiar effects to each genus, and 
ſpeak of many characteriſtic diſtinctions of genera, which now 
appear to be wholly fanciful and imaginary.” Theſe, if they 
ever had exiſtence, were, perhaps, deſtroyed by modern har- 
mony. Ariſtides Quintilianus, p. 111, tells us, that j 

The diatonic is manly, and auſtere; 

The chromatic ſweet, and pathetic; and 

The enharmonic animating, and mild. 

Vitruvius, ſpeaking of the enharmonic, ſays, that f it is in a 
particular manner grave and majeſtic (c). 


(3) Efſais Phyſiques, tom. ii. ith, is not eaſy to conceive, This genus 
(c) Cantus ejus Maxime gravem, et egre- was never known to the Romans, having 
giam habet auctoritatem. been loſt before they attempted the polite 


Perhaps the idea of a major-key, which arts; and Ariſtides Quintilianus, who lived 
the enharmonic ditone muſt impreſs upon after Vitruvius, could have known its ef- 
the ear, may have contributed to the no- fects only from tradition. He attributes to 
tion of muſie in that genus being aui- it very oppoſſte qualities: dizyzgrixor d' ir 
mating; but how it could be at the ſame rTe7o xa mio; Which Meibomius has ren- 
time grave and ſoothing, animating and dered 
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And Plutarch, in his firſt Eſſay againſt Colotes the Epicu- 
rean, aſks, © Why does the chromatic genus melt and diſſolve, 
and the enharmonic brace the nerves, and compoſe the mind, 
after being diſturbed ??? 
Ariſtides Quintilianus, in another place (4), fays of the 
genera, that the diatonic is the moſt natural, becauſe all who 
have ears, though uninſtructed i in muſic, are capable of ſing- 


ing it. 
The chromatic is more (e) artificial for it can be ſung only by 


ſuch as are adepts in muſic. 

The enharmonic is the moſt refined and Jiicult of all, and 

has been received and practiſed only by the greateſt artiſts. 

The ancients have related ſuch wonders of this long-loſt, and 

long-lamented genus, that a particular diſcuſſion ſeems neceſ- 

{ary here concerning its exiſtence and properties. There is 

nothing ſo difficult to the conception of modern muſicians, as 

that pleaſing effects ſhould ever have been produced by inter- 

vals, which they themſelves are unable to form, and to which, 

if they could form and introduce them into melody, no har- 

mony could be given, that would be agreeable to the car, or the 

rules of counterpoint. - _ To. 

And there are ſo -many inconſiſtencies i in the accounts of an- wy 

cient authors concerning this kind of muſic, that nothing but 

an hypotheſis can reconcile them to probability. With the per- 

miſſion, therefore, of my readers, I ſhall venture to throw to- 

gether my conjectures upon this ſubject i in that form; aſſuring 2 

them, at the ſame time, that it is the only hypotheſis which I - 

intend to hazard in the courſe of this work. 


* 


dered, excitandi autem vim zabet, et 2 (e) A learned friend has NEE a | 1 
manſuetum: literally, it has the power Han- natural and eaſy correction o the text in | 


mating, and is ſoothing. In looking, how- this paſſage, which, as it ſtands in Met- 
ever, for a ſolution . this difficulty in his bomius, is ſcarce intelligible. It conſiſts 


notes, I find it to be his opinion that the only in. a tranſpoſition of the terminations 
paſſage is ſpurious, of the two laſt een . 


(d] P. 19. Edit. Meibom. 
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Old Enharmonte. 


"ROM ſeveral paſſages in ancient authors who have 
_ written upon muſic, it appears that there were two kinds. 
of enharmonic melodies in uſe among the Greeks ; in the moſt 


ancient of which we do not find that the Dze/is, or Quarter- 


tone, ever had admiſſion. This I ſhall diſtinguith, in the courſe 


of the following eſſay, by the title of Old Enliarmonic. The 


other, in which the ſemitone was divided, and which ſeems. 
to have been a refinement upon this, I ſhall call New En- 


harmonic. 


é The number of four ſtrings, from which the tetrachord 


derived its name, ſays M. Rouſſeau (2), was fo far from be- 
ing eſſential, that we find tetrachords in ancient muſic which 
had only free. Such, for ſome time, were the enharmonic - 


tetrachords.” He mentions the ſame circumſtance in ſpeak- 
ing of the invention of the enharmonic genus by Olympus (5). 
Now, as the only ſource of thefe aſſertions ſeems to be a 


paſſage in Plutarch's Dialogue on Muſic, which is really cu 
rious, I ſhall here inſert as faithful a + trantiation of it as 1 


fible. 
« Olympus, as Ariſtoxenus informs us s (e), is thought by 


„ muſicians to have invented the enharmonic genus for be- 
fore his time, all was diatonic and chromatic. He is ſuppoſed 


*« to have hit upon the invention in ſome ſuch way as '/ "0 
« while he was preluding in the diatonic genus, it is imagined 
e that paſſing frequently in his melody from Parameſe, and 
« from Meſe, to Parhypate Meſon, ſeipping over the Liclianos, 
he obſerved the oy of the et: ro KANG r Ahn, ef 


oe 


— 


(a) Dict. de Muſ. Art. 3 DE, - 
( Art. Ex HAN MONIQUE. 
(e) In a work that is not extant. 
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te fect, manner, or expreſſion, and forming then the whole ſyſ- 


cc 
cc 
7M 
cc 
ce 
ec 
cc 
cc 


cc 


tem (of the octachord or heptachord, as I underſtand it) ac- 
cording to this analogy (4), and being ſtruck with it, he 
adopted, and compoſed in it, in the Dorian mode, with- 


out touching any ſtring peculiar to the diatonic, to the 


chromatic, or indeed to the enharmonic ; and ſuch were his 
enharmonic melodies, For the t of theſe they reckon to 
have been the nome or melody called Spordean ; in which 
melody none of the diviſions of the tetrachord (1. e. the ge- 


nera) ſhow their peculiar charatters (e).“ (##%%###** 


EE A f EEE SSEESSSS ), 


ee 


cc 


For the cloſe enharmonic, evapporiov ouxvov, now in uſe (7), ſeems 
not to have been of this muſician's invention; as any one 
may eaſily be convinced, that attends to a performer on the 
flute, who plays in the old-faſhioned ſtyle : for ſuch players 
chuſe to make the ſemitone an uncompounded interval. Such 


then were the original enharmonic melodies ; but, after- 


wards, the ſemitone was divided, in the Lydian, and Phry- 


gian modes. Thus it appears that Olympus improved the 


art, by introducing a manner that was new and unknown to 
former muſicians, and was the great leader and author of 


the genuine and beautiful Greet mujic.” 
M. Burette, who has publiſhed the whole Dialogue of Plu- 


tarch, with a tranſlation, and an ample commentary, in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles Letters, 
ſeems unable to account for Olympus touching % ſound pecu- 
liar to any one of the three genera : however, nothing in the 
Dialogue 1s clearer, than that Plutarch means to ſay that the 
Three notes uſed by Olympus in each tetrachord were common 


(4) That is, miſſing the third found, (e) This is, plainly, enharmonic, air eur 


aſcending. in every tetrachord which he the guarter- tone. — Here a long unintelligi- 
uſed. What kind of melody would be ble parentheſis is omitted. | 
produced from fuch a mutilated ſcale, will J) That is, with the Dis#:, or true 
beewn further on, enharmonic quarter-tone, 


EASA to 


1 
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to all the genera : he neither introduced Lichanos diatonos, 

which is peculiar to the diatonic; nor Lichanos chromaticos ; 

nor even, ſays Plutarch, the ſound now eſſential to the er- 
ionic; that is, neither D natural, C ſharp, nor the enharmo- 
-mcB x; 


But M. Burette confounds the % enharmonic with the new.. 
He will have the ſpondean melody to have been in the 
Phrygian mode mentioned by Ariſtides Quintilianus, p. 21; 
though in that the Dze/is zs admitted; and Plutarch ſays ex 
preſly that this old melody did vt admit any cſaracteriſtics of 

the genera. And all this he does merely to explain an unintel- 
ligible parentheſis, which is better omitted, unleſs ſome ſenſe - 
could be given to it that would not militate with the reſt of 
the text, which is clear and intelligible without it. 


M. Burette muſt be allowed the merit of great diligence 
and learning; but he does not ſeem always to have been poſ- 
ſeſſed of an equal ſhare of ſagacity, or with courage ſufficient 
to confeſs himſelf unable to expound inexplicable paſſages in 
his author. He never ſees a difficulty; he explains all. 
Hence, amidſt great erudition, and knowledge of antiquity, , 
there are a thouſand unintelligible explanations in his notes 
upon Plutarch. Eu ecrivant, ſaid Fontenelle, J ai Foujours tache 
de mentendre.—An admirable rule! which every writer ought - 
to adopt. 

Thus much is ſaid, not with a view to depreciate the merit 

of M. Burette, to whom almoſt all late writers on muſic have - 
had great obligations, and whoſe labours have been of ſingu- 
lar ſervice to myſelf, among the reſt ; but to ſhew how few au- 
thors are to be always followed :molicitly, or read without 

precaution. 

The paſſage of Plutarch relative to Od Enharmontc is ren- 
dered fairly, and as near //ferally as poſſible. It muſt be re- 
membered that the Dorian mode, in which. Olympus 1 18 ſaid%o 

have 
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have compoſed his melodies, anſwers to our key of D natural. 
Now, in the tetrachords of this mode, if we omit every third 


found, we ſhall have the following melody, whether Olym- 


pus had two conjunct, os two disjunct tetrachords, for his 
ſyſtem. 


" | * 


2. Wl 66 


Conj. 


Ve 5-4, ORR eee 


Profl. only wanting to e the octare. 


; | | Wal eſe or Key note. 
3 2 | 
FE 


Both theſe ſcales contain only the intervals to be found in 
the following Octave. | 


— e ee eee. d, o 
CO ee . | 
2 i "i g 


Now this is exactly the old Scots ſcale in the minor key; a 
circumſtance which muſt ſtrike every one who reads the paſ- 
ſage of Plutarch, that is at all acquainted with the intervals 
of the Greek ſcale, and with Scots muſic. 

The abbe Rouſſier, in the ſecond article of his Memoire ſur 


1 Mufique des Anciens, ſpeaks of an old Chineſe ſcale of fix. 


notes, mentioned by Rameau. It is preſerved in numbers; and 
according to Rameau's interpretation, who applies the numbers 

to aſcending fifths, they produce the very identical Scots ſcale, 
adding only a note to complete the octave. C, D, E, G, A, (e). 


The abbé contends that Rameau is wrong; and indeed the ar- 
gument he uſes againſt him concerning lengths and vibrations, 
Sect. XXI. does ſeem plauſible ;- but the abbe had the ret 


of a ſyſtem to biaſs him in determining this matter, which 
Rameau had not. It muſt be confeſſed, at leaſt, that Rameau's 
interpretation forms the more probable and natural ſcale : be- 


cauſe, 


* 
. 
8 
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cauſe, like the Scots, and the O/d Enharmonic, it leaves out 


the /ourth and ſeventh of the key. The only ſpecimen of Chi- 
neſe muſic which M. Rouſſeau has given in his Dictionary, 
from Du Halde, ſeems to confirm Rameau's ſcale : for ex- 
cept in one paſſage, at the beginning of the third bar, where 
F natural comes in ſo aukwardly, as to raiſe a ſuſpicion that 
it has been inſerted by a miſtake of the engraver, the fourth 
and ſeventh of the key are ſcrupulouſly miſſed throughout; 
and nothing can be more Scottiſh than the whole caſt of the air. 

All the ſpecimens that I have been able to collect of Chi- 
neſe melody, ſeveral of which will be given among the ex- 
amples of national muſic in the ſecond volume, are of this 
caſt. Indeed they muſt be ſo, in compliance with the conſtruc- 
tion of their inſtruments, in which there are 79 Semitones. One 
of theſe I ſaw when I was laſt at Paris: it was in the poſſeſ- 


ſion of the abbe Arnaud of the French Academy, and was a 
kind of Sticcado, conſiſting of bars of wood of different 
lengths, as ſonorous as if they had been of metal : theſe 


were placed acroſs a hollow veſſel reſembling the hulk of a 
ſhip. The compaſs was two octaves, and the intervals were 
arranged! in the following order: 


— 
EE WB: 


Mi 
— 


. 


Now no muſic can be compoſed from ſuch a 1 that will not 


remind us of the melody of Scotland, which will hereafter be 


proved of a much higher antiquity than has generally been 
imagined. 

With reſpe& to the muſic of China, Dr. Lind, an excellent 
judge of the ſubject, and philoſophically curious about every 
thing that relates to it, after reſiding ſeveral years in that 
country, aſſured me that all the melodies he had heard there, 
bore a ſtrong reſemblance to the old Scots tunes. 


But 
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But to return to the o enharmonic of Olympus. What de- 
gree of authority is to be allowed to the paſſage in Plutarch 
concerning the manner of its invention I will not pretend to 
determine. No other author whatever, that I have been able 
to find, tells this ſtory ; though many belides Ariſtoxenus, 
from whence Plutarch quotes the account, have attributed to 
Olympus the invention of the enharmonic genus. But if there 
had been two ſorts of enharmonic, an ancient and a modern, 
it may ſcem ſomewhat ſtrange that not one of the many au- 
thors who treat of the genera, ſhould ſay a word to this pur- 
pole. We may obſerve,. however, that 1t came more in the 
way of an hiftorical than a technical treatiſe ; and this Dialogue 
of Plutarch is the only hiſtorical tract upon muſic that is come 
down to us (g). Indeed the account is not given in ſuch terms 
as would make us ſuppoſe it merely the hypotheſis of an in- 
dividual ; but rather an old traditional opinion current among 
all the muſicians. Z 1 15 

But the Lichanss, or third ſound from the bottom of a te- 
trachord, ſeems not to have been the only one which the old 
Grecian harpers and pipers were fond of miſſing in their 
melodies, Plutarch obſerves (%), that in what he calls the 
SE,, G 7 Oονα, they abſtained from the uſe 
of Trite, or third ſound from the top of a tetrachord, ſkipping 
over Which, aſcending, they uſed to ©* diabibaguv ro Hẽ˖. 


6. carry over the melady to. Paranete.” [IEEE 


OT. 


W 


J muſt juſt obſerve that the oftave produced by miſſing the 
third note downwards, in two tetrachords,. as the ſecond was 


miſſed in the enharmdnic af Olympus, gives exactly the Chi- 


(e) The book of eee which cording to M. Burette, hifterica', Mem. 
e quotes as his EN; was, ac- de. Lit. tom. x. p. 309. GO Ib. 136. 


neſe 
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neſe ſcale of the abbe Rouſſier (7), and that of the inſlsument 
in the poſſeſſion of the abbe Arnaud. 

Now what is gs o70104ungv, the ſpondean mode or man- 
ner? It looks as if it was the ſame thing as the /pondean me- 
lody, that is, the /1bation tune of Olympus, one of thoſe. 
which were ſill extant in Plutarch's time; for he ſays © the 
Greeks now uſe them upon the feſtivals.” 

Plutarch talks likewiſe of the old maſters omitting Nete, the 
higheſt ſound of a tetrachord : not through ignorance, ſays he; 
for they uſed both that and Jrite in their inſtrumental muſic; 

but in their vocal melody, * it would have been a diſgrace to a 
muſician to have uſed the Nete ;” perhaps from the impropriety 
of ſtraining the voice in the execution of a note that was too 
high for its natural compaſs, Vere being the laſt and higheſt 
note of the ſcale in all the modes, 

The perplexity occaſioned by the change of names according 
to the gradual extenſion of the ſyſtem, and the uncertainty 
what ſyſtem is really here underſtood, whether heptachord or 
oQachord, disjunct or conjunct, throws undoubtedly a thick 
fog over all this account in Plutarch's Dialogue. However, I 
ſtill think it by far the moſt curious paſlage about the ancient 
mulic that I have ever met with: as it is the % one that 
tends to any thing ie a deſcription of what old Greek me- 


body was. All the rules for it in Ariſtoxenus furniſh not a 


lingle idea. The accounts of the genera do indeed give us an 
_ 1dea of the intervals in each; yet it is an idea that we know 
not what to do with. But when we hear of conſtantly ſkipping 
notes in a diatonic ſcale, we e really do acquire /0/7e idea, how- 
ever general. ES 

There is nothing that gives a ſtronger character, or doc, as 


the Greeks called it, to a melody, than the conſtant or uſual 


omiſſion of particular notes in the ſcale. Suppoſe it uncertain 
{rom this paſſage v t notes were miiled ; yet the general fact, 


(i) Vide p. 24, of the Mem. 
that 
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that theſe old muſicians, compoſers of the ancient genuine 
Greek muſic, which Plato, Ariſtotle, and all the writers ſpeak 
of as ſo excellent and ſuperior to the more modern, did delight 


to break the diatonic progreſſion, to d:a6:Cafev, or ftride over 


certain notes in the melody, ſeems pretty clear: and this 
ſurely renders it highly probable, that the caſt of the old na- 
tional Greek airs was much like that of the old Scots muſic. 
If they had melodies where the Lichanos was omitted, they 
muſt have been very like; but even the Trite omitted gives ſtill a 


ſtrong Scottiſh tincture to an air — and I 
Q —+ —& 


believe, in general, that the omiſſion of any notes in the 
ſcale, producing ſkips of 7hrrds, will have much the ſame 


effect on the ear. 


The Chineſe ſcale, take it which way we will, is certainly 
very Scottiſh, It is not my intention to inſinuate by this that 


the one nation had its muſic from the other, or that either 
was obliged to ancient Greece for its melody; though there is 
a ſtrong reſemblance in all three. 
at leaſt proves them all to be more natural than they at firſt 
ſeem to be, as well as more ancient. The Chineſe are ex- 
tremely tenacious of old cuſtoms, and equally enemies to in- 


The ſimilarity however, 


novation with the ancient Egyptians, which favours the idea 
of the high antiquity of this ſimple muſic; and as there is 
reaſon to believe it very like that of the moſt ancient Greek 
melodies, it is not difficult to ſuppoſe it to be a ſpecies of 
muſic that is natural to a people of {imple manners during the 
infancy of civilization and arts among them. In this and in 
other perplexing points, it is my fincere wiſh to leave the 
mind of my reader ſomething, at leaſt, lie an idea to Ja/ten 
upon; and what conveys the fulleſt conviction to my own 
mind; I ſhall, in general, adhere to, without unhinging all 


belief, by quoting a crowd of heterogeneous opinions upon 
Vol. I. — the 
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the fame ſubject. Beſides, if I wiſhed to give all the chaos of 
commentatorſhip, I could not, for want of room. 


I ſhall therefore proceed to ſpeak of the more artful and 
Modern Enharmon:ic. 


HE account already given of the invention of Olympus: 
feems not only to furniſh ſome idea of the o Greek 


melody, but helps, I think, to make the true enharmonic with 


the Dieſis, ſomewhat leſs inconceivable than it would be with- 


out this idea of its origin. 


If we take the enharmonic tetrachord r it- 


r —_— 


ſelf, it appears wholly ſtrange and unaccountable; not only 


from the divided ſemitone, but from the ikip of a Ditone, 
which the melody was confined to in its progreſs, after the 
two Dieſes in aſcending, or before them, in deſcending. M. Bu- 
rette accounts for this rule, from the limited number of 
firings : © The tetrachord had but four firings, ſays he; 
three of theſe were occupied by the ſemitone and its diviſion :: 
it was therefore matter of neceſſity to ſkip to the upper note 
of the tetrachord, a ſtable ſound, which could not be diſpenſed 
with.” This may, of neceſſity, have been the caſe during the 
early ages of muſic in Greece; but afterwards the cuſtom 


- muſt have been continued through choice, and in compliance 


with venerable and eſtabliſhed melodies uſed in religious cere= 
monies, which admitted of no change for many ages. And it 
is eaſy to conceive that after a nation has been long accuſ- 


tomed to the omiſſion of certain intervals in their melodies, 


they will not ſoon be reconciled to the uſe of them. This is 
the caſe in the muſic of Scotland, where no tune is thought to 
be genuine, unleſs certain intervals are. omitted.. 


But: 


Waere ANCIENTS. 8} 
But the reaſon aſſigned by M. Burette for the omiſſion of 
certain ſounds in the chromatic and enharmonic genera, for 
want of a ſufficient number. of ſtrings in the Tyre, is invali- 
dated by a paſſage in Ariſtoxenus, p. 28, where he lays down 
the ſame rule for the voice, and where the lyre is out of the 
queſtion, as he is exprelly conſidering the natural vocal ſuc- 
| Ceffion. Indeed the voice and lyre were alternately ſubſervient 
to each other. In very early times the lyre ſeems to have go- 
verned the voice, and to have regulated its intervals and com- 
paſs by the ſmall number of firings with which it was fur-_ 
niſhed ; though, afterwards, the extent of the voice long bounded 
the ſcale of inſtruments by which it was accompanied. 
The ſtory of Olympus, however, accounts reaſonably for 
the continuance of wide intervals in the enharmonic genus; 
* firſt ſcale of which being, according to Plutarch, this : 


was certainly a natural and pleaſing me- 


lody, though Lof an antique and melancholy caſt. Now accord- 
ing to this relation, which I firmly'think I believe, for 
— — Puom ſuolt 
Dar facile credenza & quel che wuole, 


the Die s was, at firſt, inſerted into melodies of this kind, 


as a ſort of accidental grace, though in later times it became 
eſſential to the genus (4). Even at the period when Plutarch 


wrote his Dialogue, we find there were old-faſhioned players 


on the flute, who omitted the div;on of the ſemitone, in play- 
ing muſic that was ſtill reckoned enharmonic; the obſervation | 
would otherwiſe have no meaning. 

How this quarter-tone could be managed ſo as to be rendered 
h pleaſing, {ill remains a myKoty; yet the wifficulty of itang. 


(k). The muſical 3 muſt recollect though, uſed and. tolerat dat firſt only -as 
the origin of ſeveral faſhionable Iicences notes of taſte and embelliſhment, are now 


audi innovations in modern muſic, Which become eſſentiał to good! melody. 
G2: a ſemi- 
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a ſemitone into two halves, or even dividing it into more minute 


intervals, is leſs, perhaps, than has been imagined. When it is 


practiſed by a capital ſinger, or a good performer on the vio- 
lin, or hautbois, at a pauſe, how wide it ſeems ! 


When the Die is thus conſidered as a grace, or a note of 


taſte, it renders the genus not only conceivable, but practica- 


ble; for then the natural outline of the 


Old Enharmonic ll remains in full force upon the ear. 

But there are other difficulties concerning the enlarmonic, 
which this account, in a great meaſure, clears up. Plutarch ex- 
preſly ſays, p. 162, that among the old artiſts the enharmonic 
was ſolely, or almoſt ſolely, in uſe, and that 7hey gave them- 


ſelves no trouble about diatonic or chromatic.“ And Ariſtox- 


enus ſays the ſame: his expreſſion is, that © they had no idea 


of them.” M. Burette would confine this preference to theo- 
riſts and writers on the ſubject; but nothing can be clearer 


than that there was an age when the enharmonic, ſome kind of 
enharmonic, at leaſt, was practically preferred to the other 


genera and it is more than probable that this age was the ear- 
ly time of muſic in Greece, when the art was confeſſedly in its 
moſt /imple ſtate; when muſic was, according to all the de- 


ſcriptions of Plato, Plutarch, and others, ſolemn, majeſtic, 
and uſed for no other than ſolemn and majeſtic purpoſes, 


Plutarch expreſly ſays, that the ancients were attached to the 


enharmonic, d. oewvoTyTa, that is, on “ account of its gravity. * 


The whole drift of his Dialogue is to apologize for the old 
muſicians, the very practiſers of the enharmonic, upon the 


ſcore of its ſimplicity, and to ſhew that it nen not from 


ignorance, but from choice. 
The chromatic, agreeably to this idea, is every v0 wk 


of as a more refined and new-fangled thing. Plutarch, p. 146, 


mentions a number of old muſicians, who purpoſely abſtained 
from the chromatic, as if it was a wicked modern innovation. 


Ir. 
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It is mentioned as ſuch in the curious decree of the Spartans. 
againſt Timotheus; nay, it is even ſaid, in the copy of that 
decree, at the end of the Oxford Aratus, that * he ſubſtituted 
his chromatic inſtead. of their enharmonic ;?* though ſome tranſ- 
lators have omitted theſe words, perhaps becauſe they could 
not conceive how the enharmonic could poſhbly be more ſimple 
muſic. A paſſage in Ariſtoxenus, p. 23, ſeems to admit the 
ſame conſtruction; where, ſpeaking of the innovators of his 
time, and their tuning the enharmonic, which was then ex- 
piring, like the chromatic, he ſays, the reaſon was, that they 
always wanted to yAuraue, that is, to put more re. ſugar in their 
muſic, 

How can we : reconcile all this with the common genealogy 
of the genera, 1. diatonic, 2. chromatic, 3. enharmonic ? Or 
with the general idea of the enharmonic being the /a/? and al- 
moſt im practicable refinement of the art? 

But if, as the account of Plutarch ſays, the fi mple melody 
of Olympus was called enharmonic, it is at leaſt very natural 
to ſuſpect that all this may be meant of at enharmonic, 
which was certainly more ſimple than the chromatic, and 
even than the rid diatonic, by conjoint degrees, as the 
fourth and ſeventh, the two notes of. the ſcale that are of 
the moſt difficult intonation, were not admitted into its me- 
lodies. The fourth is ſo aukward an interval that it is 
not only difficult to ſound it correctly upon wind inſtru- 
ments, but ſuch as L have obſerved few natural unguided. 
ſingers are able to ſing in tune, The ſame may be faid 
of the ſeventh, which, deſcending, the ear rather requires to 

be ſharp: it ſeems only for the ſake of the ſixth that it is 
made flat in minor-keys; on which account Rameau conſiders 
it merely as a paſing-note, ſerving only to lead more ſmoothly 
to the ſixth, and which ſhould not, properly, be taken account: 
af in the fundamental baſe, 
This 
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This /#/þicion, which is all I ſhall venture to call it, natu- 
rally therefore prefents itſelf: not that T would willingly lean 
harder upon it than it will bear. All the writers agree chat 
the diatonig and chromatic exiſted before the enharmonic ; but 
by the expreſſions they ufe, and by talking of quo, nature (m), 


they ſeem to mean the new and drficult enharmonic, and ra- 


ther to ſpeak according to what they thought naturally muſ? 
have been, than upon any /ftorical certainty concerning a 
matter ſo remote, even from the oldeſt writer on mufic, 
Ariſtoxenus. 

However, ſetting this ſulpition aſide, the account given by 
Plutarch ſeems till greatly to help to clear up the myſtery; 
becauſe it ſhews us, that even after the introduction of the 
Dies, the enharmonic, by preſerving the old Olympic form of 
the melody, might flill be regarded as more pleaſing, natural, 
and ſimple, than the other genera; at leaſt than the chromatic, 
which, though its Dies, or ſemitone, be in itſelf eaſier to 
form and to ſing than the other, is yet, taking in all circum- 


| Nances, more unnatural, more diſtracting to the ear, more com- 


plicated as to the fundamental baſe, which guides the ear of mo- 
dern muſicians, than the enharmonic; the ceuvorys, or gravity, of 
which, and the /mplicity tmplied in it, muſt have conſiſted, not 
in the divided ſemitone, which ſome muſicians, even in Plu- 
tarch's time, we ſee, omitted, but in the old favourite Scottiſb 


melody, which ſtill ſubſiſted: the quarter-tone that had crept 
into it being probably regarded as an accidental embelliſhment 


of the air, which upon the whole was to the ear what Plu- 
tarch, p. 1 30, calls g xogdon xa anne ; that is, three-ſtringed, 
and ſimple.” At leaſt it ſeems more ey to conceive the exe- 
cution of the enharmonic poſſible as mere melody, than the an- 
cient chromatic, where harmony ſeems wanting to guide the 


(n) See Ariſtox, p. 19, and Plut, p. 138. 
ear, 
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ear, and which has the appearance of being both in a major 


3 


and minor key at the ſame time: 


e e ER en 


And none of theſe ſounds can eafily be reduced to mere notes of 
taſte, all are fundamentally conſequential to the harmony, and 
leave no natural outline of melody for the ear to ſeize, like the 
enſiurmonic. | 


S £6 Tio Nm 
Of the Modes. 


Mode, in ancient muſic, was equivalent to a Key, in the 
modern (a). And Bryennius ſays in expreſs terms, 
Page 481 (5), that the tones or modes differ from each other 
in nothing elſe but the being fituated in a higher or lower 
pitch of the voice or inſtrument ; which is but ſaying that the 
modes differed from each other only by tranſpoſition. 
Ariſtoxenus admitted of but thirteen modes, though ſubſe- 
quent muſicians allowed of fifteen ; and this is the number of 
which Alypius has given us a diagram in all the three genera, 
Theſe are placed by every. muſical writer, anterior to Pto- 
lemy, at the diſtance of half a tone from each other. And 
as it is generally agreed that the loweſt of the Greek modes, 
which was called Hypodorian, had its proſlambanomenos, or 
loweſt ſound, in that part of the modern ſcale which is ex- 
preſſed by A upon the firſt ſpace in the baſe, the following 
table will convey an idea to the muſical reader of the compa- 
rative ſituation of the reſt. 


(a) Mode; Toros, 1genog, mode, tone, and ley, are ſynonimous ng, both in ancient: 
wl modern muſic. 
(3). Edit, Wallis. 
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MODES. 


baſe, to B in the treble 


the firſt. 


E 


| 


| EE BEL ABA G HRGH 
6 eee ben ede d. 
Hypoiaſtian, Hypozo- 
Hy poionian, Hypo- | lian, or 
or Grave | phrygian. Grave Hy- 
{kPhrygian., | | polydian. | 
o | 7” Js —— 7 — 
e ee 
2 bb — = 
lonian Phry- ; 3 
1 1 or} REF Aolian. | Lydian. 
| wh 
pL Dh | | 
_ — . — — 
1 Hyper- . 5 
Hywerls jan, phrygian, | xx 40 
or Hy peri- or Hyper- 1 2 of rag 5 
| oman, | mixoly- 3 285 
| | | dian. 


It was with reaſon that Ariſtoxenus refuſed admiſſion to the 
two laſt modes, which are only octaves of the ſecond and third, 


A ſcale of two octaves being allowed to each of theſe modes, 
the whole extent and compaſs of the fifteen was from Proſe 
lambanomenos in the Hypodorian mode, to Nete hyperboleon in 
the hyperlydian, three octaves and a tone, from our A in the 


— 


As the keys of C and A natural are repreſentatives of all 
other keys in modern muſic, the ſcales which have been given, 
page 31, to exemplify the Genera, will ſhew the intervals of 
the Hypodorian mode, and ſerve as types of all other modes 
admitted into the muſic of the ancient Greeks, 


4 


Pliny 
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Pliny tells us that the three firſt and original modes were 
the Phrygian, Dorian, and Lydian; fo named after the ſeveral 
countries where they were invented and chiefly uſed ; though 
Heraclides of Pontus aſſerts that the Aolian, Dorian, and 
Jonian, were of the moſt ancient and general uſe among the 
firſt inhabitants of Greece. However that may have been, it 
ſeems probable that the five modes mentioned by theſe two 
authors were in uſe long before the reſt, which, in proceſs of 
time, as the muſical ſcale was extended by new improvements 
and new inſtruments, were placed above and below them, and 
diſtinguiſhed by the prepoſitions do and dre, under and 
upper. . 5 
There is a paſſage in Ariſtides Quintilianus, p. 23, which 
ſeems to point out ſomething like connection and relation be- 
tween the five original modes, and thoſe above and below 
them. He ſays, after having enumerated the fifteen modes, 
40 BY this means, each mode has PaguryTa, Ka METOTYTH, Ka 
SUN, its bottom, its midale, and its ep, or its grave, mean, 
and acute.“ 

This ſeems to imply that the * modes of Doran, Hy- 
podorian, and Hyperdorian, for inſtance, were conſidered, in 
a manner, as one: and as if the two modes belonging to 
each of the five middle ones, a fourth above, and a fourth 
below, were regarded as neceſſary adjuntts, without which 
they were not complete. 


Purſuing this idea, if we place the five moſt ancient and 
original modes in the middle, between the lower and the higher 
modes of the fame name, they will have very much the ap- 
Pearance of our relative keys in modern muſic, 


— m— — . — — — — a fin A — * 2 — - 
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Fourth below. Principal. Fourth above. 
Hy podorian, Dor1an, Hyperdorian. 
Hy poiaſtian, LASTIAN, Hyperiaſtian. 
| ( Hyperphrygian, 
Hypophrygian, PruRyYGIAaN, 1 or | 
Hypomixolydian. 
Hypozolan, F.oLIAN, Hyperzolian. 
Hypolydian, __ LyDian, Hyperlydian. 


| Theſe anſwer to the following keys in preſent uſe : 


As D, G. 
Bb, Eb, Ab. 
B, E, © 
„ B b. 
c, Far, B. 
And amount to the ſame thing as our fifth above, and fifth 


below a key. Indeed if the ears of the Greeks were not to- 
tally different from ours, theſe muft have been the firſt and 


moſt natural modulations. 


It is worth obſerving that Alypius, though the modes in 
his diagrams are placed at the diftance only of half a tone 
from each other, yet, in giving the notation of each, he ranks 


them in the following order, in all the genera. 


LyDIAx, Hypolydian, FHyperlydian. 
TolIANv, FHypoæolian, Hyperzolian. 
PuHRYGIAN, Hypophrygian, Hyperphrygian. 
 TAasTIAN, Hypoiaſtian,  Hyperiaſtian, 
Dor1an,  Hypodorian, Hyperdorian. 


It is very remarkable that all the ancient modes or keys 
were minor, which muſt have given a melancholy caſt to their 


melody in general; and however ſtrange this may appear, it 


is as certain as any point concerning ancient muſic can be, that 
no proviſion was made for a major-key in any of the ancient 


treatiſes or ſyſtems that are come down to us. 
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But one nation may be prejudiced, by long habit, to a major 
ſcale, another to a minor; as well as to certain ſkips in their 
melody, like the Scots; and to a certain meaſure, like the Poles. 

This is not the place to reaſon upon the ſubje&; but taking 

the fact for granted, it makes the relations of the modes, by 
- fourths, the more natural. For Tartini's obſervation ſeems true, 

that the change into the fourth of a minor key is much more 

agreeable than into that of a major. Indeed the ancients could : 
ſcarce have any other change conſiſtently with their rule of 

modulation, which ſays, that the tranſition ſhould be by con- 
ſonant intervals. Now the octave producing no change, there 

remains only the fourth or fifth above or below ; for the third 

was a diſſonant interval in their theory. 5 

It is ſome ſatisfaction, however, to find the Greek rules for 

modulation, their change, xaTz Tov, ſo nearly correſpond 

with our own. When Ptolemy, page 131 (), recommends the 
taking thoſe keys firſt that are at conſonant diſtances, and tells 

us that the tranſition from one tone to another next to it, is 
diſagreeable, it accords very well with our modern doctrine 

and practice, and with Rameau's rule for a relative ſucceſſion 
of chords. Indeed there is a paſſage in Euclid, that is ſtill leſs 
equivocal he ſays, page 21, ſpeaking of modulation, Tran- 
* ſjtions are made, ſome by confonant, and ſome by diſſonant 

ce intervals; and of theſe ſome are more, and ſome leſs, melo- 

« dious. The moſt melodious are thoſe in which there is 29 

i connection; where the two modes have moſt in common: thoſe 

et areleſs melodious, which have leſs participation.“ He goes on 
to explain in what this communis conſiſts ; the text is obſcure ; 
but I think a meaning is diſcoverable, which has efcaped Mei- 

bomius, both in tranſlating, and in commenting, the paſſage. 

Every writer on the ſubject of muſic, till the time of Pto- 

| lemy, regarded the fourth as the firſt concord, and dividing all 
the fifteen modes into tetrachords, regulated the ſeale in all 
a (m) Cap. 9. lib. ii. ob, 
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Meibomius, in his notes on Euclid, p. 59. has given theſe ſcales in letters. 
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the genera, by that interval. But Ptolemy, about the year one 
hundred and thirty of the Chriſtian æra, and four hundred and 


fifty years from the time in which Ariſtoxenus flouriſhed, 


propoſed a new doctrine and reform in the ancient muſical | 


ſyſtem; in which he reduced the fifteen modes to ſeven, and 


made the diapaſon, or octave, the regulator of his ſcales, not 


by abandoning the tetrachords, for he regulated the genera by 
thoſe intervals in the ſame manner as his predeceſſors; but in 


his reduction of the modes he kept them within the bounds of 


the oclave, and made their number equal to the Hpecies of dia- 
paſon. And though he retained the ancient names of Dorian, 


Huypodorian, Lydian, Hypolydian, Phrygian, Hypophrygian, 
and Mixolydian, he totally changed their places in the ſyſtem. 


Lemma Roſſi, Bontempi, and moſt of the writers who have 


mentioned the modes of Ptolemy, have ſuppoſed them to have 
conſiſted only in different ſpecies of octaves, in one key (1). 
But Dr. Wallis, who has tranflated into Latin the Harmonics 


of Ptolemy, and reduced his modes to modern notes, makes 
them all conſiſt of tranſpoſitions of the Dorian mode, which 


Ptolemy calls the firſt, and which Dr. Wallis has written in 
the minor key of A natural, placing it in that part of the 


(n) Euclid, and Gaudentius after him, key, which however they call by the 
have given ſeven ſpecies oF octave in ore names of ſeven of the modes. 
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ſcale where, among the fifteen modes, the Hypederian uſed to 
ſtand. 


Dorian. Mixolyd. Hypolid. En 
1 * N 


— 2 
. (2S9 96-FoF aide Wn 11 
Dorian. Hy podor. Phrygian. Hypophryg. 
ö 5 6 S 7 

Bacchiue ſenior places two of theſe modes, the 1 
dian and the Lydian, half a tone higher than Dr. Wallis, who 
ſeems to have miſtaken their places. The Mixolydian he 
makes the higheſt of all, then places the Lydian half a tone 
below it, the Phrygian a tone below the Lydian, the Dorian a 
tone below the Phrygian, the Hypolydian half a tone below the 


Dorian, the Hypophrygian a tone lower, and the Hypodo- 


rian, the loweſt of all, a note below the Hypophrygian (o). 
By the diſpoſition of Ptolemy's modes, it ſeems as if his 
deſign had been to eſtabliſh a more eaſy and obvious connec- 


tion and relation between them, than had hitherto been prac- 


tiſed; for though the modes placed above and below the five 


principal ones might have been originally intended as their ad- | 
juncts, yet from the multiplicity and promiſcuous arrange- 


ment of the modes at the diſtance only of a ſemitone above 


each other, their intimate relation and union had not been 


ſufficiently attended to, He therefore included all his ſeven modes 
in the compaſs of an oQtave, making, ſays Dr. Wallis, the Do- 
rian the center or mean; after which he placed the Mixolydian a 


fourth above the Dorian; the Hypolydian a fifth below the 


Mixolydian ; and the Lydian a fourth higher than the Hypoly- 
dian. Then, beginning ein at the Dorian, he paced the ** 


(o) Introd. A. Muſic, Edit. Meibom., p- 12. 2 — 
dorian 
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dorian a fourth below it; the Phrygian a fifth above the Hypo- 
dorian, and the Hypophrygian a fourth below that (y) . Now 
if each of theſe modes produced ſeven ſpecies of diapaſon or 
octave, the ſeven modes of Ptolemy would furnith ſeven times 
ſeven, or forty- nine ſpecies of octave; not indeed all of dif- 
ferent kinds, but of different pitch in the ſcale. To each of 
theſe modes he aſſigned the compaſs of a diſdiapaſon, or 


double octave, as was the practice in the ancient modes; with 


this difference, that the firſt and characteriſtic ſound in the fif- 


teen modes was Proſlambanome nos, but in thoſe of Ptolemy 
Meſe is made the key note, and the center of the ſcale ; which 
may be ſuppoſed to extend an octave above, and an octave be- 


low the ſound given 1n the table. 
Such was the general opinion concerning the modes of Pto- 


lemy, till Sir Francis Haſkins Eyles Stiles formed an inge- 
nious hypotheſis concerning them, which was read to the Royal 


Society in 1759, and afterwards publiſhed in the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions, vol. LI. part ii. for 1760, under this title: 
An Explanation of the Modes or Tones in the ancient Gracian 


Mic. Sir Francis in this Diſſertation endeavours to prove, 


that the ancients had a double doctrine of the modes, an har- 
monic and a mufical doctrine. By harmonic he means the na- 
tural tones in the ſcale of the great or general ſyſtem ; and by 
the nuſical doctrine is implied melody, or the changes accord- 


ing to different keys or ſpecies of diapaſon. 


He explains this in a diagram, taking his pitch at Hypate 
Meſon, our E in the baſe, and makes all his mutations be- 
tween that ſound and its octave, Nete Diegeugmenon, prefer- 
ably to any other part of the Greek ſcale, as it is the only 


boundary, within the limits of which the proper ſpecies of all 


( £) But this round-about order of the them by fourths and fifths in the only di- 
modes 


is not that of Ptolemy ; for in his rect and warrantable way in which they 


tenth book, chap. 11. the title of which is, can be taken, according to modern mo- 
How to adjuſt accurately the Diſtances of dulation, by beginning at the Mixo- 
ze Modes, he gives his method of taking lydian: D, A, E, B, Fa, C, G#. 
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the ſeven modes can be given, without altering the poſition of 
the Meſe, or charaQteriſtic note, which would diſturb the har- 
monic doctrine. And this is the diapaſon choſen by Ptolemy, 


cap. 2. lib. ii. for the purpoſe of exhibiting his diviſions of 
the ſeveral ſpecies. 


DIAGRAM of the Species of Diapaſon in the ſeven Modes 
admitted by Ptolemy, according to the Doctrine of Sir 
Francis Haſkins Eyles Stiles. 
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Sir Francis gives quotations from the ancient Greek writers in 


confirmation of his doctrine, ſeveral of which indeed ſeem fa- 
vourable to it; atleaſt they imply a difference on ſome occaſions 


from the intervals in the * or great ſyſtem: this differ- 
ence 
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ence be imagines to be expreſſed by the term weraCory, mu- 


tation (9). 


He very truly aſſerts, that no tranſpoſition of the ſame me- 
lody into a higher or lower key, can have ſo powerful an ef- 
feck as a change in the modulation, or ſucceſſion of intervals; 
and obſerves, that modern muſic has but two conſiderable 
changes in the ſame key; theſe are from major to minor, and 
from minor to major. The firſt ſeems reſerved for pathetic 
effects: here he inſtances Purcel's happy change of modu- 
lation in his Mad Beſs, at the 88 « Cold and hungry am 


I grown (7 


* 


Sir Francis aſſigns a greater antiquity to the muſical doctrine, 
than to the harmonic, and refers the effects of the modes in 


| (4) See Sect. IV. 
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early times to the former. We find, ſays he, in Plutarch, 
„ Pliny, and other writers, the invention of particular modes 
e aſcribed to particular muſicians; which may be accounted 
“ for, on the ſuppoſition that the modes were ſo many dif- 
e ferent ſpecies of diapaſon, ſince it requires great art and 
„ {kill to introduce agreeable melodies to which the ear has 
e not been accuſtomed : but the taking the ſame melody at a 
„ different pitch, is a variety, for which the inventor would 
5 hardly have had his name ſo carefully tranſmitted to pot 
« terity (). 5 
Meibomius however was certainly of opinion, that the Ait 
ference in the modes, upon which all their effects depended, 
conſiſted only in the tenſion, or acuteneſs and gravity of the 
whole ſyſtem. And Dr. Wallis ſaw ſtill leſs of this doctrine 
than Meibomius, though he has rightly, ſays Sir Francis, 
explained the ſpecies of diapaſon, as they lay between Hypate 
Meſon and Nete Diezeugmenon 3 but this interpretation he re- 
gards as ſingular in his author, and draws no conſequences 
n 
The aſcertaining the figure of the earth, by meaſuring a 
degree near the pole and under the line, introduced a new 
geography; in the ſame manner the hypotheſis of Sir Francis 
Eyles Stiles will overſet all former theories and conjec- 
tures on the ſubje& of the ancient muſical modes, and ob- 
lige thoſe whom he convinces of the truth of his doctrine, 
and who had before reconciled themſelves to received opinions 
on the ſubject, to confeſs their errors and ignorance, and to 
| begin the ſtudy of ancient muſic anew. 
It is not, however, certain that Ptolemy's doctrine was im- 


mediately adopted by all the muſicians of his time (-); if it 


was, their minds muſt have been more flexible than thoſe of 


(s) Phil Tran, vol. LI. . 755. cotemporary with Ptolemy, is the only 
() Bacchius ſenior, a m cal writer, Greek author who gives but ſeven modes. 


Vol. I. —_— modern 
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modern profeſſors. For had the moſt popular compoſers of 


modern times, had Alexander Scarlatti, for inſtance, in Italy, 
Sebaſtian Bach, in Germany, or Handel, 1n England, pro- 
poſed to their cotemporaries ſo conſiderable a change in the 
eſtabliſhed muſical ſyſtem, it is hardly poſſible to believe that 
it would have been immediately received into general practice. 
We know not, indeed, what was the ſucceſs of Ptolemy's 
propoſed reformation during his life; a refor mation, it muſt 
be owned, that had ſomething Caluiniſtical in it; a zeal for 
tearing (u); and yet, ſtrange to tell! all the traces to be found 
of it are in the modes of the Romiſh church, eſtabliſhed long 
after, but which reſemble thoſe of Ptolemy in nothing except 
their number and names. Ptolemy's modes are manifeſtly 
tranſpoſitions of the ſcale into 4 Herent keys: the eeceleſiaſtie, 
only different ſpecies of octave, in one and the ſame key. 


Upon the whole, the muſic ſo much celebrated by the beſt 
claſſical 'writers, and of which I ſhall have the moſt frequent 
occaſions to ſpeak in my hiſtory, was of much higher anti- 
quity than the time of Ptolemy, who flouriſhed when arts and 
ſciences, particularly thoſe of Egypt and Greece, were much 


degenerated. 


It is therefore of no great importance to the hiſtory and in- 
telligence of ancient muſic, at its beſt period, whether this 
point concerning the ſpecies of octave, for which Sir Francis 
Haſkins Eyles Stiles contends, be accurately ſettled, or not; 


for, if he is right, it does not clearly appear, what peculiar and 


aſtoniſhing effects could be produced by a ſudden change of 
mode, which it is not in the power of modern muſic to Pro- 


duce, by a like ſudden change of key. 


But ſuch miraculous powers have been attributed to the 
modes in ancient muſic, that it muſt be confeſſed there is no- 
thing ſo difficult as to imagine they could have been produced 


(x) See Tale of a Tub, Sect. VI. 
# by 
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by a mere tranſpoſition of the ſcale to a different pitch, while 
the intervals remained the ſame, or even by the effects of mo- 
dulation. There muſt have been other characteriſtic and 
ſtrong- marked diſtinctions: as the kind of poetry to which 
the muſic was ſet; the rhythm or meaſure; or the nature of 
certain melodies invented and uſed by particular nations. In- 
deed it was from this laſt circumſtance that the denominations 


of the principal modes were derived, ſuch as the Dorian, Phry- 


gian, Lydian, Ionian, and /Eolian ; and there may perhaps 
have been originally ſomething ſtrongly characteriſtic in the 
melodies, as well as in the dialects of thoſe countries. 

In modern muſic a change of key, without a change of time, 
is not ſufficient to animate or depreſs the fpirits much: mea- 
ſure muſt concur as an auxiliary; and mere modulation, though 


it has its effects, yet it can boaſt of none like thoſe ſaid to 


have been operated by a change from the ſoft Lydian, or grave 
Dorian, to the Furious Phrygian. I ſhould rather ſuppoſe then, 


that in times of muſical refinement among the ancients, when 


the charaQteriſtics of national melody were ſomewhat effaced, 
the names of the muſical modes had much the ſame ule as 
our technical terms, grazz/o, grave, allegro, con furia : and 
that in lyric poetry there were particular ſpecies of feet and 


: verſification allotted to each mode (x). If that was the caſe, 
we might eaſily ſuppoſe that a change of mode would be a 


change of ſtyle and of meaſure ()). This ſeems a very natural 
idea, and yet it has never been ſuggeſted by any of the writers 
who have treated the ſubject, and who have been ſo willing to 
allow miraculous powers to the Greek modes, except one, 


(x) All the fancied and boaſted proper- 


ties of the modes muſt have been given 


up before the time of Ptolemy, fince he 
not only reduced their number from fif- 
teen to ſeven, but changed the places of 
thoſe he admitted; and Bryennius, long 
after him, gives eight, but all in differ- 
ent parts of the ſcale from thoſe of Pto- 


1 
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lemy, though the names of his ſeven are 


retained, | 

(O) Morley, and all the old writers 
upon modern muſic, before the uſe of bars, 
aHxed no other meaning to the modes, or 
moods, as they were then called, than that 
of regulators of zime, or meaſure. 


Teodato 


6 DISSERTATION ON FHE 
Teodato Oſio, who, in a very ingenious little tract, publiſhed 
at Milan, 1637, called L'armonia del nudo parlare, has ſome- 
thing like the ſame idea, which he ſlightly mentions, how- 
ever, with a perhaps, per aventura. Speaking of the Mixo- 
lydian mode, he ſays, I have often thought that it might 
„ have reſembled the frochaic foot; as the Phrygian might 
« the Anapeſt; the Hypophrygian, the Iambic; the Hypodo- 
“ rian, the Dactyl; and the Doric gravity might likewiſe have 
„been expreſſed by the ſluggiſh /pondee (2). 

Indeed the ancients as frequently ſpeak of the Phrygian and 
the Lydian meaſure, as of the modes. Heraclides of Pontus, 
in Athenzus, lib. xiv. p. 614, deſcribing what he calls the 
three moſt ancient modes, ſays “ the Dorian is grave and 
magnificent, neither too diffuſive, gay, nor varied; but ſevere 
and vehement. The Molian is grand and pompous, though. 
| ſometimes ſoothing, as it is uſed for the breaking of horſes, 
and the reception of gueſts; and it has likewiſe an air of 
ſimplicity and confidence, ſuitable to pleaſure, love, and good 
chear. Laſtly, the ancient IJonian is neither brilliant nor effe- 
minate, but rough and auſtere ; with: ſome degree, however, 
of elevation, force, and energy. But in. theſe times, conti- 
nues he, fince the corruption of manners has ſubverted every 


thing, the true, original, and ſpecific qualities peculiar to each 
mode are loſt (.“ 


Apuleius, in his Florida, tells us. that the Lydian meaſure- 
was appropriated to complaint and ſongs. of ſorrow ; the Do- 
rian to martial airs ; and that the Phrygian was conſecrated to 
religious ceremonies ; diſtinctions which ſeem to imply time 
as well as Zone. But after all that has been ſaid, it would,. 


(2) Onde il color miſſo-Lidio i ſara i- niente. p. 184. See A votation o- theſe - 
migliante al piede Trocheo; cofi come aumiſai feet, Sect, VI. | 
P Anapeſio confarſi col frigio, e forſe con (a) Heraclides of Pontus was cotem- . 
© Tpofrigio il Giambo; ma con il ſubdorio ſi porary with Plato and Ariſtotle, 2nd the - 
confara il Dattilo, ed alls Gravita del Do- diſciple. of both, 
rio la tardanza dello Spondeo ſara conve- 


des 
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perhaps, be more for the honour of the ancients to ſuppoſe 
fome of the principles upon- which their modes were formed, 
and concerning which ſuch ſurpriſing accounts have been. 
given, to be loſt, than to endeavour to reduce them all to our 


preſent keys and practice of melody. For, with the few li- 


berties that could be taken with. poetical numbers, and the 
little probability there is that counterpoint was known to them, 
if we do not give the ancients credit for arts of expreſſion and 


modulation, which have not been clearly explained in the trea- 


tiſes that are come down to us, and- which we are now utterly 
unable to divine, their muſic will be reduced to ſuch a low de- 
gree of perfection, as nothing but blind enthuſiaſm for every: 


thing ancient can Giigunte, or deny.. 


TECTLON 


Of Mutations.. 


HE next ſubje& of enquiry to the Genera and Modes 
of ancient muſic, is that of the Mutations, peraCona, 
or changes incident to melody ; which, in modern muſic, we 


ſhould call, upon ſome: occafiong, modulation. However, the 


terms are not exactly ſynonimous ; for though to modulate,. 
and to ſing, are in ancient authors equivalent, as modulation 


with them ſignified merely a change in melody, yet the mo- 


derns more frequently apply the term modulation to that kind 


of change in melody or harmony, which introduces a new key. 


For modulation may be brought about by changes in Harmony, 


while melody i is — 


liz 
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oem — pn — LOI 
SEED ES EE SEED 
Key of CA F CC 
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"Fn the ſyſtem of ſolmiſation eſtabliſhed upon the hexachords 


of Guido, mutations mean fuch changes only as are occaſioned 
in the names of the notes by accidental flats and ſharps. 


The ancients however had four ſeveral kinds of accidents in 


their muſic that were diſtinguiſhed by the name of mutations. 
Theſe might have happened in the genus, ſyſtem, mode, or 
melopœia. In the Genus, when the melody paſſed from one 


genus to another, from the chromatic, for inſtance, to the 


diatonic or enharmonic, and the contrary. In the Sem, 


when the modulation paſſed from a conjunct to a disjunct 


tetrachord ; that is, from one that was united to another 


by ſome one ſound in common to both ; as from this 


#5 \» pay 


ä to one that was wholly. arqune, 


—8 8 ee 


and ſeparated from it by the interval of a tone: ; 


"© 


a mutation happened in the Mode, when there was a tran- 
fition in the melody from the Dorian to the Lydian, or Phry= 


gran, and the like; and laſtly, a mutation in the Melopœia im- 


plied a change of ſtyle; ; as from a grave to a gay, or from a 
ſober to an impetuous ſtrain. If the mutations were too ſud- 


den and unrelative, they deſtroyed the impreſſion made upon 


the ear by the former part of the melody, and the pleaſure 
ariſing from reminiſcence. The underſtanding muſic, ſays 
Ariſtoxenus, 
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Ariſtoxenus 65 depends upon ſenſation and memory; for we 
muſt not only feel ſounds at the inſtant they ſtrike the organ, 
but remember thoſe with which it has been ſtruck before, in 
order to be able to compare them together; for otherwiſe it 
will be impoſſible to follow a melody or modulation with plea- 


ſure to the ear, or to form a judgment of its degree of ex- 
cellence in the mind.“ 


The terms peao; and Aeg, which Meibomius has ren- 
dered by the Latin words, modulatio and cantilena, had no 


other ſignification than the change of ſounds in ſinging, or, as 


we ſhould call it, melody; and this is clear from a paffage in 
Bacchius ſenior (c), where, in his Introduction to the Art of 
Muſic, by Queſtion and Anſwer, it is aſked, © How many 
kinds of modulation there are?” He anſwers, four; and theſe, 
he ſays, are ring, falling, repeating the ſame fund to dif- 
ferent words, and remaining upon, or holding out, a muſical 
tone. This is farther explained, Seat. V. 


Euclid ſays that * mutations may be- mage into any mode 


within the compaſs of an octave, at the diſtance even of a ſe- 


mitone (4). This is a latitude of modulation that would greatly 


offend modern ears, accuſtomed only to relative changes of 


key. Ptolemy, however, does not allow of ſuch ſudden and 
extraneous modulations. | 
There is ſomething like a ſpecimen of Greek on in 


Plutarch's Dialogue (e). If we have placed the modes rightly, 
the beginning, or firſt movement of the piece he mentions, 


was in A; then it paſſed to E and B, and ended in G (f) and 


bom, Stk 
(c) P. 11. Edit. Meib. ES | 
(d) M. Burette 1s miſtaken 1 in his tranſ- 


lation of this precept in Euclid, which he 


has en from the verſion of Meibomius, 


who has likewiſe either miſtaken, or miſ- 
printed the paſſage. Inſtead of nuiloay, 


balf a tone, they have both given Dieſſe, 


(5) Lib. i. p. 38 and 39. Edit. Mei- a guarter of a tone, as an allowable mo- 
| > | . dulation, which is not only N to 


the text, but impoſſible in practice. Vide 
Euclid, Edit. Meib. p. 20, at the bottom. 
ce) Mem. des Inſcrip. tom. x. p. 160. 
(f) Handel is the only one I know of 
who has hazarded a — — from B to 
G with a flat third; a paſſage of this kind 


occurs in the laſt act of the Oratorio of 


Athalia, 
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D. This would be tolerable ; but the vorzog TPifaepys, Or three 
part ſong, mentioned by Plutarch, p. 124, which, it ſeems, 


conſiſted in ſinging three ſtrophes ſucceſſively, the firſt in the 


Dorian mode, D, the ſecond in the Phrygian, E, and the third 
in the Lydian, F ſharp, riſing a tone each time, would be in 
the higheſt degree offenſive to modern ears. 
And yet, Athenzus ſpeaks of a ſimilar feat performed by 
Pythagoras, the Zacinthyan, upon the lyre ; and Pauſanias, of 


one by Pronomus, the 'Theban, upon a flute, which he had 
invented for all the genera, But upon theſe occaſions, what 


Athalia, which is ſo bold and wonderfully is relating a dream which ſhe had had juſt | 


happy in expreſſing the words, that I ſhall before the execution of that conſpiracy, 
inſert it here as a great ſtroke of the compo- which put an end to her tyranny and life. 
fer, as well as of muſical imitation. Athalia | | 


But as the young bar—ba-rian I ca——reſs'd, He plung'd dagger 
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muſt have become of their rule for preferring tranſitions by 
conſonant intervals? We muſt ſuppoſe that theſe unrelative 


mutations were very old tricks. 
And yet we muſt not condemn them too haftily ; for we 


find the old church compoſers, in the early days of counter- 
point, neglecting the modern rules of relation, or rather not 
knowing them, and taking, fearleſsly, two, or more perfect 
chords of the /ame Kind, diatonically, uſing every note in the 


ſcale, except the ſeventh, as a fundamental baſe (g). 

This is, doubtleſs, the true ſecret of ancient church muſic, 
and the principal cauſe of its effect, ſo widely different from 
that of modern compoſitions ; an effect compounded of ſo- 
3 wildneſs, and melancholy. 


SECTION Y- 
Of Melopoera. 


HE rules. concerning the different parts of ancient 
muſic that have been already deſcribed, lead naturally 


to the ſubject of Melopoeia, for which they were at firſt 


eſtabliſhed. 


Mexoc, melos, conſiſted of a number of mufical ſounds of a; 


certain pitch of voice, oppoſed to noſe, or the wnfixed and: 
evaneſcent tones of common Jpeech. 


MeAwdinc, melody, was the /inging of poetry, to ſuch ſounds : and | 


— , TIN * e — 


6 ) Paleſtrina. begins his Stabat Mater, diſpoſition of the parts, and tempered by: 


which is Kill uſed in the pope's chapel, 
and printed in the muſic . rmed there 
during Paſſion week, by three ſucceſſive 


common chords, with ſharp thirds, to this 
baſe, AGF, deſcending diatonically; and 


yet this modulation is fo — by the 
Vol. I. 


the perfect manner in which it is ſung, 


that though it looks unſcientific and licen- 
tious upon paper, its effects, of which no · 
idea can be acquired from eyed inſtru - 


ments, are admirable. 
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McMorona, melopoera, the compoſition, or arrangement, of 
| ſuch ſounds as were fit for ng. 

Theſe ſeveral definitions ſhew that all melody was originally 
vocal, and applied to poetry. 

Melopocia had its particular rules, ſeveral of which are come 
down to us, and are ftill clear and intelligible : ſuch as that 
an air, or piece of melody, ſhould be compoſed in ſome par- 
ticular Genus, and be chiefly confined to the ſounds of ſome 
certain Mode. As to the ſucceſſion, or order of theſe ſounds in 
the courſe of the air, that was in general confined to four ſpe- 
cies of intonation, or intervals, which Euclid ſpecifies in his 
Harmonic Introduction (%. Theſe I ſhall endeavour to de- 
ſcribe with exactneſs, as they may throw ſome light upon an- 
cient melody. 

Euclid tells us, firſt, that ſounds may move cither afcend- 
ing or deſcending regularly, as thus : 


which was called aywyy : ſecondly, by leaps of greater inter- 


— 


vals chan a ſecond: thus, G= = EE = which 


was called Neun; inter Woven 7 indy: by 1 the ſame 
ſound ſeveral 3 which v was called Te. Se iteration: as in 


ͤ— ) 


2 
ſinging theſe notes — == ; and 
"Sor * 

fourthly, that ſounds may be ſuſtained in the ſame tone, which 
we call a holding note, and which the Greeks expreſſed by the 
| word 705%. 

Thus far ſeems intelligible; but I cannot help thinking that 
the third book of Ariſtoxenus, which is chiefly employed in 
laying down rules for the immediate ſucceſſion of ſounds in a 


(b) P. 22. Edit, Meib. 


ſcale, 
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ſcale, has been miſrepreſented, as containing rules for the com- 
Poſition of melody in general. 

He ſays, indeed, p. 66, „ that after a /emztone the voice can 
only go two ways up, and two ways down ;** that is, by a 
tone, or another ſemitone. This is true in the order of the 
ſcale; but was all me/ody confined to that order? And is there 


any doubt whether from a ſemitone it might not go by a leap 


to a third, fourth, or fifth, above or below ? M. Burette, 
however, in his notes upon Plutarch, where the enharmonic of 
Olympus, and the beauty of its melody are mentioned, ſays, 
the beauty muſt lie in the zovelty, and the novelty was the 


Ditone, or major third, „ which was never heard in the other 


* 


Genera.” What! was the Diatonic ſo ſtrictly confined to a 


progreſs by conjoint degrees, as never to be permitted to ſkip a 
note, in order to aſcend or deſcend by the interval of a third? 


Nothing can be fo ſtrange as this aſſertion, or ſo contrary to 


the paſſage juſt quoted from Euclid, which M. Burette has 


elſewhere tranſlated and adopted (i), and indeed to the defini- 
tion of the term TAoxy, in all ſubſequent Greek. writers upon 
ſO down to Bryennius. 

But M. Burette is not wholly ſingular, I find, in his opi- 
nion upon this ſubject, as Dr. Brown ſeems to have had the 
ſame idea; for in his Progreſs of Poetry, &c. p. 64, he ſays, 
that the Greek Diatonic is © utterly incompatible with our Dia- 
tonic ſcale ; becauſe: there one Teratone, and two tones, muſt 
ſucceed eh other invariably. Mr. Malcolm is as obſcure 
and unſatisfactory as uſual, upon this ſubject; and leaves it, 
at leaſt, as unintelligible as he found it. 

But the denying or doubting of one of the few facts 1 upon 
which ancient writers have expreſſed themſelves clearly, is 
joining in the * with time, which has already ren- 


(i) Mem. des Taferip, tom, v. p. 178. 


K 2 | deredl 
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deved the ſtudy of Greek muſic ſufficiently hopeleſs and deſ- 
perate, to repreſs the courage of the boldeſt enquirer, 

There were many rules to be obſerved in moving by leaps, 
or disjunct degrees, the principal of which was to prefer, in 
general, conſonant to diſſonant intervals. It was likewiſe en- 
Joined not to divide any two ſemitones into quarter tones, to- 
gether, or two ſucceſſive tones into ſemitones (%), nor were 
two major thirds to follow each other. 

But theſe, and a great number of other rules laid down by 


Ariſtoxenus, with reſpe& to the ſucceſſion of intervals, were 


all derived from the genera, the rules for which were rules for 
melody. The Diatonic genus of the ancients reſembled our 
natural ſcale in every particular; for it is allowed by Ariſtox- 
enus even for three tones to ſucceed each other, aſcending or 
deſcending, which is all that is allowable in our Diatonic, ex- 
cept in minor keys, where we aſcend to the octave of the key 


note by a ſharp ſeventh, which the ancients ſeem never to have 


admitted. 


A further detail, or explanation of theſe rules, would not 


| make the matter much clearer ; however, there are ſome par- 
ticulars collected together in the firſt book of Ales Quin- 
tilianus (/), that ſeem to merit attention. 


He ſets off by dividing Melopoera into three ſpecies, ; taken 


from the great and general ſyſtem, which he names after the 
ſounds called Hypate, Meſe, and Nete ; that is, loweſt, mid- 
dle, and higheſt ; and theſe denominations reſembled, with 
reſpect to melody, our diſtinctions of baſe, tenor, and treble, 
With regard to modulation in melody he has the ſame diſ- 


tinctions as Euclid for the ſeveral ſpecies, though he differs 
a little from him in his manner of defining them; but theſe 
differences are of ſmall importance to us now ; and indeed the 


(k) The prohibition of more than two ancient chromatic was very different from 
femitones ſucceeding each other at a time, the modern, 
riſing or falling, is a clear proof that the (1) P. 28 and 29. Edit, Meibom. 


autho- 
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authority of Euclid is ſo ſuperior to that of Ariſtides Quinti- 
lianus, that nothing which can be cited from him would have 


weight ſufficient to invalidate the teſtimony of ſo exact and re- 


ſpectable a writer. 

However, the moral diſtinctions of Melopoeia to be found 
in Ariſtides Quintilianus are fo curious and fanciful, that 1 
ſhall inſert a few of them here. 


He allows of three modes (ver) or ſtyles of Melopoeia : | 


the Ditſiyrambic, or Bacchanal ; the Nomic, conſecrated to 
Apollo; and the Tragic; and acquaints us that the firſt of 
theſe modes employed the ſtrings, or ſounds, in the middle of 


the great ſyſtem ; the ſecond, thoſe at the top; and the third, 


thoſe at the bottom. 
| Theſe modes had other ſubaltern modes that were depend- 
ent on them; ſuch as the Erotic, or amorous; the Comic; and 
the Encomiaſlic, uſed in panegyrics, All theſe being thought 
proper to excite or to calm certain paſſions, were, by our au- 


| thor, imagined to have had great influence upon the manners, 


(ihn); and, with reſpect to this influence, Melopocia was di- 
vided into three kinds: firſt, the Sy/fa/ric, or that which in- 
ſpired the ſoft and. tender paſſions, as well as the plaintive, or, 
as the term implies, ſuch as affect and penetrate the heart: 

ſecondly, the Diaftaltic, or that which was capable of exhi- 
lerating, by kindling joy, or inſpiring courage, magnanimity, 


and ſublime ſentiments : thirdly, the Heſuchaſtic, which held 


the mean between the other two, that is, which could reſtore 
the mind to a ſtate of tranquility and moderation. 

The firſt kind of Melopoeia ſuited poetical ſubjects of love 
and gallantry, of complaint and lamentation : the ſecond was 
reſerved for tragic and heroic ſubjects: the third for hymns, 
panegyrics, and as a vehicle of exhortation and precept (). 


(m) Theſe imaginations are evidently tells us, that « he had invented certain 
drawn from the dreams of Pythagoras. muſical airs, with which, by a happy 


Iamblicus, in the life of that philoſopher, mixture of genera, he could, at his ral 
ure, 
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All theſe rules concerning the ancient Melapoeia afford only 
general notions, which, to be rendered clear and intelligi- 
ble, would require particular diſcuſſions as well as illuſtrations 
by example; but the Greek writers on muſic have abſolutely 
denied us that ſatisfaction, reſerving, perhaps, when they pub- 

liſhed their works, all ſuch mmutiz for the leſſons which they 
gave their ſcholars in private; for in no one of the ſeven trea- 
tiſes upon ancient muſic, collected and publiſhed by Meibo- 


mius, is a ſingle air, or paſſage of Greek melody, come down 


to us; which is the more extraordinary, as there are few trea- 
tiſes upon modern muſic, without innumerable. examples in 
notes, to illuſtrate the precepts they contain. | 

But whatever were the rules for arranging different ſounds 
in ſuch order as would flatter the car in the moſt agreeable 
manner, it is eaſy to imagine that this regular diſpoſition, 
and beautiful order of ſounds, conſtituted nothing more than 
the mere body of melody, which could only be animated and 
vivified by the aſſiſtance of Rhythm, or ry and this 
will be diſcuſſed in the next ſection. 


fure, govern the paſſions of his ſcholars, 
and awaken terror, melancholy, anger, 
compaſſion, emulation, fear, and defires 
of all kinds; as well as ſtimulate appe- 
 tite, pride, caprice, and vehemence, guid- 
ing each affection according to virtue, with 
Juitable 5 as with fo many ſalutary 


and healing medicines.“ And Plutarch, 


in his D//courſe on the Ceſſation of Oractes, 


ſays, that poetry /et to muſic, was once the 
current language of Greece, and the. ve- 
hicle of hiſtory, philoſophy, and of every 


* ſubject. 
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CONTINUED motion in every organized 5607 that 


is capable of it, is ſuſceptible of ſons kind of meaſure. 


This meaſure marks the ſeveral parts of motion, and enables 
us to judge of their proportions, It is to point out theſe pro- 
portions that the Greeks, among many other terms, have made 
uſe of flo, Rhythm, which they have applied to different 


purpoſes. They have not only expreſſed by it the kind of 


cadence, or vibration of the wings, in the flight of birds; the 
movement of the feet in the progreſſive motion of animals; 
and the geſtures, figures, and ſteps of dancers; but every 
ſpecies of regular motion, ſuch as is obſervable in the beating 


of the pulſe, and in reſpiration. They have even abuſed the 


original import of the word ſo far as to apply it to things ab- 


ſolutely motionleſs and inanimate; ſuch as works in painting 


and ſculpture, in which they have called that ſymetry and juſt 
proportion which reigns in all the parts by the name of R/ythm. 
But the moſt common application of this term has been to 


expreſs the fime or duration of many ſounds heard in ſucceſ- 
ſion: whether theſe ſounds are muſical, and ſuch as are pro- 


duced by voices and inſtruments, or without any determinate 


tone, as in the ſtrokes of a hammer upon an anvil ; in the 
beating of a drum; and in the articulations of the voice in 


common ſpeech, in repeating poetry, or pronouncing. an 
oration, 3 


But our enquiries here ſhall be confined to that ſpecies of 


Rh eum, which more particularly concerns melody, and which 
merits diſcuſſion the more, on account of its great importance in 
muſic, 
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muſic, and of the darkneſs in which it is uſually involved by 
writers on the ſubject. 


From the ſtrict union of poetry and muſic among the an- 
cients, which ſeem to have been almoſt inſeparable, an offence- 


againſt Time or Rhythm was unpardonable, as it not only de- 


ſtroyed the beauty of the poetry, but ſometimes even the 
meaning of the words of which it was compoſed. To wav wap 
pLOUT (04G 0 pubuos, ſay the Greeks ; it was the principal point in 
their muſic, without which they regarded melody as wholly un- 


meaning and lifeleſs. Hence Plato refuſed the title of muſi- 


cian to every one who was not perfectly verſed in Rhythm, as 


we ſhould now to a bad Timeiſt. It is of ſuch importance, 


that, without it, muſic can have no power over the human. 


paſſions. Pythagoras, according to Martianus Capella, uſed to. 


call Rhythm, in muſic, the male, and Melos the female; and: 


Doni (») has compared Rhythm with deſign, in painting, and. 
Melos to colouring. It is certain that an ordinary melody, in; 


which the fime is ſtrongly marked, and the accents are well. 
placed, has more effect than one that is deficient in thoſe par- 
ticulars, though more refined and uncommon, and ſet off with. 


all the richneſs of harmony, and learning of modulation. 


Ifaac Voſſius, in his Diſſertation, de Poematum Cantu, et 
3 Rhythm, has attributed to. Rhythm all the miraculous. 


powers of ancient mutic. 


As vocal muſic was chiefly cultivated among the ancient 


Greeks, the firſt part of theſe rhythmical obſervations ſhall be 


confined to lyric poetry. 

Ariſtides Quintilianus defines muſical Rh tim ougnun tn No- 
v KATH πτι’ THEW TUYKEPENWY (o).“ The aſſemblage of many 
« parts of time, which preſerve a certain proportion with 
« each other ;** which, ſince the uſe of bars in muſic, may 


be called aliquot parts of a meaſure, or a given portion of 


—— 1 


67) Tom. ii, p. 203. (0) Lib. i. p. 31. Edit. Meibom. 
time. 
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time, For the better underſtanding of this definition, it is ne- 


ceſſary to remember that the muſic in queſtion was conſtantly 


ſung to verſes, the words of which were all compoſed of long 
and hort ſyllables ; that the ſhort ſyllable was pronounced as 


quick again as the long, and the ſhort ſyllable being regarded 


as one part or portion of this meafure, the long was equal to 
two: ſo that, conſequently, the ſound which was applied to 


the long ſyllable, was equal in duration to two ſuch ſounds as 
were ſung to ſhort ſyllables, or, in other words, that one note 


was equal to two portions of time, and the other to one. It 
muſt likewiſe be remembered that the verſes thus ſung, were 
compoſed of a certain number of feet, formed by theſe long 
and ſhort ſyllables differently combined, and that the Rhythm 
of the melody was regulated by theſe feet; as, whatever was 


their length, they were always divided into two parts, equal 


or unequal, the firſt of which was called &pog, elevation, and 
the ſecond decig, depreſſion (p). In like manner the R/ Yum of 


the melody, correſponding with theſe feet, was divided into 
two parts, equal or unequal, which we now call the down and 
2p parts of a bar, expreſſed by beating d;wn the hand or 


foot, and /ifting it up. Thus far concerns vocal Rhythm ; 


what follows belongs to inſtrumental. 


As the notes of the ancient muſie were conſtantly written 
over each ſyllable of the verſes which were to be ſung ; as the 
quantity of each of theſe ſyllables was perfectly known to 
muſicians; and as the duration of each found was regulated by 
the ſyllables ; it did not ſeem neceſſary that the Time ſhould be 


marked by any particular ſign or character. However, for the 


eaſe and convenience of the muſician, a canon, or rule, was 
given of the Rhythm at the beginning of a lyric poem. This 


canon conſiſted of nothing but the numbers 1 and 2, that is, 


(þ) A foot in poetry ſeems to anſwer to bar; as, with us, a bar is divided into ac- 
a bar in muſic. A time, among the an- cented and unaccented parts, 
cients, was a proportion of that foot or | 


Vor. I. ** dhe 
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the Alpa and Beta of the Greek alphabet, diſpoſed according: 


to the order of the breves and longs which compoſed each; 
verſe, and divided according to the number of its feet. The 
Alpha, or unit, marked a breve, becauſe it contained only one 


portion of time; and the Beta, or binary, marked a /ong, be-- 


ing equal to. tvs. portions. Some of theſe poetical, or rhyth- 
mical canons, are ſtill to be found in the Manual of He- 
phzſtion (2): 


Rhythm in Latin was called numerus; and this term, in 
proceſs of time, was extended to the melody itſelf, ſubjected 
to certain numbers or rhythms, as appears from this line of 


Virgil: 


Numeros memini, fi verba tenerem:: : 
Tf I knew the words, I could remember the tune well irn. 


The Romans had ſigns for rhythm,. as well as the Greeks; 


and theſe ſigns were not only called numerus, but æra, that is, 
number, or the mark for time. Numer nota, ſays Nonius 


Marcellus. In this ſenſe we find the word uſed. in a verſe 5 
Lucilius: 


Hae eft ratio? perverſa ara? ſumma ſubdutta improbd ? 


Do you call that ſettling accounts? ſuch a conſu ufic won of figures ? 
and the ſum falſely caſt up ? 

Though. the word æra was. at firſt only applied by muſi- 
cians to the time, or meaſure of the melody, they afterwards - 


made the ſame uſe of it as of numerus, to expreſs the tune or - 


melody itſelf; and it has been thought that the word air, or, 


as the Italians call it, aria, which includes a certain piece of 
muſic of a peculiar rhythm, or cadence, is derived from era. 


Such was the manner in which the ancients marked the - 
meaſure in their written muſie; but to make it ſtill more ſen- 


(% This author lived in the time of work alluded to is de re Metrica, Suidas, 
the emperor Verus, in the ſecond century. Jul, Capitolinus. | 
He was a grammarian of Alexandria. The 


fible 
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ſible in the execution, they beat time in ſeveral different 
ways. The moſt common was by the motion of the foot, 
which was lifted up and beat down alternately, according to 
what we call common, or triple time. To regulate the time was 
generally the office of the muſic maſter or director, called pe- 
coe and xoguewues, coryphans, becauſe he was placed in the 
middle of the orcheſtra, among the muſicians, and in an ex- 
alted and confpicuous ſituation, in order to be ſeen and heard 
the more eaſily by the whole band. 

Tue directors of the time were likewiſe called in Greek wed 


Tu and wo οον, from the noiſe of their feet. In Latin they | 


were called pedarii, podari, and pedicularii, for the ſame rea- 
ſon. Their feet were generally furniſhed with wooden or iron 
ſandals, in order to mark the time in a more diſtin manner: 
theſe implements the Greeks called zpwr:(ua, neuwnhn, x, 
and the Latins pedicula, ſcabella, or Seavilia, becauſe _ re- 
ſembled little pattens, or clogs. 


But it was not only with the feet that the ancients ; beat the 


time, but with all the fingers of the right hand upon the hol- 
| low part of the left; and he who marked the time or rhythm 


in this manner, was called manu-ductor. For this purpole they 


ſometimes uſed oyſter-thells, and the fhells of other fiſh, as 
well as the bones of animals, in beating time, as we do of 


caſtanets, tabors, &c. Both Heſychius, and the ſcholiaſt of 


Ariſtophanes, furniſh paſſages to confirm this aſſertion. What 
a noiſy and barbarous muſic ! All rhythm, and no ſound. 


The drums and ſyſtrums of the Idæi Dactyli could not have 
been more ſavage. 


Many ancient inſtruments were monotonous, and of little 


uſe, but to mark the meaſure ; ſuch were the cymbalum and 
ſyſtrum ; and it was for this reaſon, perhaps, that the cymbal 


was called ra, by Petronius. But it would afford us no very 


favourable idea of the abilities of modern muſicians, who 
thould require ſo much parade and noiſe 1 in keeping together. 
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The more time is beat, ſays M. Rouſſeau, the leſs it is kept; 3 


and, in general, bad muſic, and bad muſicians, ſtand moſt in 
need of ſuch noiſy aſſiſtance. 


However, if any thing like tlie power which ancient muſie 


is ſaid to have had over the paſſions can be credited, it muſt 
have derived this power chiefly from the energy and accentua- 
tion of the rhythm. Ariſtides Quintilianus (s) gives a long. 
liſt of different metres, with their ſeveral properties of calm- 


ing or agitating the mind, according to the nature of the ſyl- 
lables, or feet of the verſes, as.well as the ſentiments which 


they were intended to expreſs; and as it will afford the reader 


an opportunity of ſeeing how much ſtreſs was laid on this 
part of muſic, and how fanciful and ideal many: of the diſ- 


tinctions ſeem to have been, 1 ſhall give the whole paſſage 
in Engliſh, 
Meaſure, which begins by a down part of the metrical 
diviſion, is calm and gentle; whereas that which begins by an 

up part, expreſſes trouble and agitation, Full time, that is, 
always accompanied with melody, is noble in its effect; and 

that ariſing from catalectic verſes, deficient in a ſyllable or 
note, if it be ſupplied by a reſt or pauſe, has more ſimplicity. 
Time of equal proportions, 1s. graceful ; ; and that of odd num 
bers, or ſeſquialterate proportion, is more proper to excite com- 
motion. Double time is a kind of mean betwixt the graceful and 

the turbulent. Among the movements of two even notes, if 


they are ſhort, their effect is lively, impetuous, and proper for mi- 


litary dances, called Pyrrhics, in- which the dancers are armed; 


and time, of which the movement is regulated by poetic feet 


compoſed of long ſyllables, | is more grave, ſerious, and fit for 
hymns which are ſung in honour of the gods, at feſtivals, and ' 


in ſacrifices : the meaſure compoſed of a mixture of long and 


ſhort notes, participates of the qualities of both theſe aff 
mentioned. vi 


Lib. ii. p. 97. Edit. Meibom. 
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re Am̃ong the duplicate proportions, the lambie and Tro- 
chaic have the moſt vivacity and fire, and are peculiarly pro- 
= for dancing. 'Fhofe' calted epdior and ojpanro, of which 
the Arft anſwers to two long fyllables, are full of dig- 
nity, Compound meaſures are more pathetic than Aae; ; 
and fuck as are confined to one genus, move the Paſſions 
mueh leſs than thoſe which paſs from one genus to another ( * 


After giving theſe characteriſtics of time, Ariſtides proceeds 


to prove their reality and ſoundation in nature, by drawing a 
parallel between ſome particular ſpecies of Rhythm, and the gait 
and actions of man. He pretends, for inſtance, © that the 
motion which anſwers to the Spondaic meaſure," is à ſigi of 
moderation and fortitude ; that Trochaics, or Pæans, indicate a 


greater degree of fire and) Vivacity 37 that the Pyrrhic has 


ſomething low and ignoble in it; that an irregular velocity 
implies diſſoluteneſs and diſorder ; and finatty, that a move- 
ment reſulting from all tlieſe, is wild and extravagant.” 


Wich reſpect to the excellence and effects of ancient muſic, 


it is very difficult to ſteer between the extremes of credutity 
and ſcepticiſm. Such enthuſiaſts as Ariſtides Quintilianus, by 


aſſerting too much, have thrown a ridicule upon the' ſubject, 


and inclined us, perhaps, to believe too little: The fimplicity 
of ancient melody, and its flaviſh. dependence upon poetry, 
may probably have given birth to ſome of theſe fancies. But 
however that may have been, this ſeems the place in which to 
give ſome account of thoſe poetic feet, and Rhythms, upon 
which the ancients laid ſo much ftreſs: 

A poetical Foot conſiſts of a certain number of ſyllables, 


which conſtitutes a diſtinct part of a verſe, as a Bar does of 


an air in muſic. An Hexameter verſe conſiſts of ſix of theſe 
feet, a Pentameter of five. i 


The Spondee, Jambus,. T: rochee, and Piri. or Perdue, | 


are difſyllabic teet, or of two ſyllables « each. 


(. The French ſeem to have had this ſerious ber, in which” the fi is for” 
* in view in compoling their old ever changing. 0 wY | 


"2 


76 
The Spondee conſiſts of two long ſyllables 0% 


as Vertunt. 
Ann Iambic foot has one ſhort and one . fl | 
lable (x). Heu, Ne. potent, amasy * 


The Trochee has one long and « one ſhort {yUable, 


as gratus, muſa. Tet 


The Pyryhic or W two mort ables a as 


mare, Probur. 


DISSERTATION ON TH E 


fllent. | 


quiver G0. 


The Da#yl, Anapaſt, Moleſſus Tribrach, Bacchius, Anti- 
bacchius, Amphibrachys, and Creticus, are Triſſyllabics, or of 


three ſyllables. To ſome of theſe we have no equivalents; 
f however, the ane conſiſting of one long and two ſhort fylla- 


bles 8 | 


tenderly, haſtily ; and we have verſes compoſed & en as 
well as the Greeks and Romans: 


is very common in our language, as 


My | banks they were | farniſh'd with beẽs, 
Whoſe | mürmürs in- | vite one to | fleep. 


Theſe may be compared with the following celebrated . 


ſages in Homer and Virgil, where the ſound is manifeſtly, 
and ae an echo 2 


(40 There is no true 3 in. | the 


Engliſh- language, as every word of two 


ſyllables has an accent upon the firſt or ſe- 
. . to, muſic, Mr. Stillingfieet, Principles and 
| Power of Harmony, has given the word 
level as a Trochaic, that is, a word in 


cond ſyllable, which renders it longer than 
the other. The ancient Spondean or li- 
bation air compoſed by Oſympus in the 
Old Enharmonic, without the quarter tone, 


was, however, in this meaſure, conſiſtin 
of ſlow even notes, and the foot derived 


its name from this uſe of it. 
(x) Iambic verſes were originally uſed 
in ſatire, with whiẽ are often fyno- 


nimous in ancient authors. 


O Io our language, though it is go- 


the Senſe. 


verned act: 8 by n an ac- 
cented and a long ſyllable are by no means 
to be Laer; at leaſt in ſetting words 


which the firſt ſyllable. is. long, the ſecond. 


ſbort ; but Trochaics in Engliſh ſeem to - 


be ſuch words as filent, charming, kindred ; 
and level, revel, quiver, river, correſ pond 


more exactly with the Pyrrhic or Periam- 


bus of the ancients, bole compoſed of, 


_ wa ſhor t ſyllables, 


Homer: e 


ok 
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The. Antibacehius, two long and one ſhort, 7 


| en one ſhort, one * ah one 7 
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book xi.) after he has deſeribed in labouring Spondees the flow 
and painful manner in which Syſiphus rolled the ſtone up hill, 


makes uſe of nimble Dactyls i in deſcribing its ſwift deſcent ; 
25 Abbt 7 Ereiro Wide 0 1 Nh Eo dd A 


And Virgil, lib. viii, v. 596, Uſſerides in pure ban. ths 


gallopping of the horſe: 2 


— " * 


2 ei, et Semin e facts 
Dead pee, As ſoniti quatit ungila cãmpũm. 


The Anapeſt has two ſhort. and one long ſyllable ; as [a= 


5 8 TI 
pens, recubons, | 2 Tac Voſſius, de Viri- 


bus Rhythmi, p. 56, has ſaid, that the French have no Dattyls, 


nor the Engliſh a perfect Anapeft in their language. Let the 


French ſpeak for themſelves; but as to our own part of the 


charge, it is eaſily confuted by the mere mention of the words 
recommend and di 1Jappoint. 


1 ſhall enumerate the reſt of the poetic feet of the ancients, 


merely to ſhew what reſources they, had in varying their me- 
lody by different combinations of two kinds of notes. 


T he Moles: URE three —_ ſyllables,” 5 F== 


The Tribrach, three thort, ves © 5 11941157 « nt] 


The Bacchius; which! i is the reverſe of the Dac- | = 
tyl, has one ſhort, and two long ſyllables, 


98282 


thort, or one long between two. ſhort, ant 


8 e 
* of 1 


| Creticus, one ſhort between two long, © © . . —— 


The : Quadrfyllabcs: are compounded of feet already mentioned. 
2X "bd The 


| 90 bibs ER TAT IN ON rr 


| The. P Proce Jenfmaticus 15 eiix poſed of four ort 8 
ö | fylle i or, of two PRA, Fw 


#4 w 4d 414 * 148 


= The Choriambus, two. mort between two W 4 
or the junction of the Trocheus and Iambus,”” os 


| Epirrite 3. of this foot there are four ſpecies: [the lambus 


* 


8 IO 


. and Spondee : 2. the Trochee and 8 E z 3. the 
1 3 and Iambus 1 ee uy Spondee E Troch ee 4 


FRE 
. 5 b a 5 % —_— T 
I "IP e = 2 — 1 . — — — . 2 


The Pæan or Pæœon, which is the contrary of this taſt, , copkits 
of one long ſyllable, and thee Sorts og Yn 
2 Servius reckons more than a nundred e algen. ind ot 
verſe among the Latins; ; and, according to Hephi&ftion, the 
number was till 1 more confiderable mon the Greeks; conſe- 
quently their metody might h have been Varied 1 u äs any A 
ſerent ways. ; There 1 is not, however, the TY ap pearance of. 
the ancients having had in their vocal muſic that 1 id af mea- 
fure which & we call pointed; nor did they Adinit feſts in the 
middle of a verſe, though at the end of ates, or broken 
yerles, the ſinger was lowed to make up the deficiency by a. 
ſilence, equivalent to a reſt in modern muſic ; and though they 
had ſo great a variety of feet in their poetry, many of thoſe 
already inſtanced are unfit for modern melody. | 
\fter.all the reſearches. which I have 'been able to miles; Fu 
muſt be acknowledged. that the. fubj ect of ancient mafic, in 
general, Rill remains, and probably ever will remain involved 
in much difficulty and uncertainty. It is fortunate, however, 
for thoſe who wiſh to view as near as poſſible th's:dark angle 
of antiquity, that the proſpect happens to be the cleareſt juſt 
in that part where all its. admirers aſſure us it is beſt worth; 
examining ; for however ignorant We may be of the Melvdy of. 
ancient muſic, the Kiytſim, or time of that melody, being re- 


2 oy ” 


gulated. entirely, ag Dag. been Arca obſerved, by the metrical} 
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feet, muſt always de as will known to us as the proſbdy and 
eee of the verſe; ſo that we have nothing to do but 
to apply to the long and ſhort ſyllables any two notes, one of 
which is doubte the length of che other, in order to know as: 
exactly as if we heard, in what manner any particular kind 
of 2 was ſet by the ancients with per to Time and Ca- 
dende, that: boaſted Rhyt/rh, which we are ſo often: told was 
every thing in theit muſte. It may therefore afford ſome: gra- 
tification to the curiofity of thoſe who have never: conſidered: 
the poetry of the ancients in this point of view, if I produce a 
few examples, which will, perhaps, help to throw a little: 
light upon the drumutic tmuhe of the Greeks, and give ſome: 


idea of the rhythmical reſources of the food -mepfieten 1 in one of 


the moſt intereſting provinees of His art. 

The firſt example thall be of the Jambic verſe, which-chiefly. 
prevails in the Greek tragedies, and in which: the dialogue and: 
ſoliloquy, indeed all but the chorus and ode, were generally 


written. I ſhall content myſelf with applying notes of corre 
ſpondent lengths tothe ſyllables, and marking the time; leav- 
ing the Melody to the imagination of the reader. Should I pre- 


ſume to ſupply it, 1 might expect. ta be reproached as another 


gal tnoneus for wan temefity | 
Demens 4 Lal nber et non : initabile Aber. Ve. 00 


4 - — 2 CY 
1 7 'S 4 % 4 i „ 9 — Mk * _—_— 
— * — — — -. 
a * t . 4. — ih = = i! L 
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bus 


e — vc 5. 1 al 


(=) Sag Setmoneus whe King of En, (u Tüte wenge ben, pare. and un- 
Who mocke d with empty bands ad mi- . fx —— s, 
5 es nin war} ber@{bit fin} Ha. 
-Heavn's ful "editor, ad he $pit-- - *Sdh ber, however, — 
hitze. The laws of this metre ired that 
Fr Vity. Book vi. the ſecond, fourth, and wats be : 
am 


„ DISSERTATION ON THE 


| Theſe lines are the beginning of the Hecuba of Euripides 
| | and were ſung by the ghoſt of Polydorus (5). The bars in the 
| verſe are only to ſhew how the ancients divided it into three 
portions of two feet in each: but the bars of Time, the Thejis, 


+l or beat, muſt always fall in the middle of the foot: 4 1 %. 
i | For the fake of diſtinguiſhing” the feet more clearly, J have 
1 barred them ſingly; though it would have been more conform- 
able to the ancient manner of ſcanning this kind of verſe, and 
probably more expreſſive of its cadence aud Hell, to owe 
made but three bars in each line (c.) 1g 
Beſides this metre, the dialogue admitted, 5 T: chad 
verſes. They are generally introduced in ſcenes of hurry: and 
diſorder ; being, as Ariſtotle has deſcribed them, and as their 
name implies, a voluble and dancing meaſure (d). A character 
| which the reader will not be inclined to diſpute, when he com 
pPares the ancient Trochaic with a meaſure exactly correſpend- 
* ing to it in our own language, but W we have not "a 
| admitted into our tragedy. ve T 


Tg g Gre, 0 19 807 | re © T1 5 = Boi: 9¹ : 


I * 


This 
Tambics ; in the other places, 8 onder, So in his angry courage fairly pacified. 
Anapeſfts, and Dacłyls, were admitted. (5) From the drear manſions of the 
This metre anſwers to our Alexandrine, or dead, and gates 
verſe of twelve ſyllables ; but more ex- Of darkneſs horrible, come, where reigns, 
actly in the number and Led of feet, than Remote from all the Gods, Hell's awful 
in its cadence, or general effect upon the king. 
ear. The pauſe after the third 2 oot, ſo (c) The Iambics of Greek Comedy dif- 
_ eſſential to a melodious Alexandrine, has fer from theſe only 1 in a little more liberty 
* | : no place but by accident, in the Jambic, of conſtruction : thoſe of the Roman, in 
| _ which runs more ſwiftly, and has a more Plautus and Terence, are fo licentious, as 
profaic effect. This, undoubtedly, led the often not to differ perceptibly from Proſe, 
- ancients to meaſure it per dipodiam, or by even in the judgment of Cicero himſelf: 
double feet, (fee Hor. Art. Poet. v. 252. propter ſimilitudinem ſermonis, fic ſcpe ſunt 


pes citus : unde, &c.) which anſwer to dou- 


ble bars in modern muſic. Arioſto wrote 
ſome comedies in this Iambic meaſure. 


One of his lines will perhaps be as exact 


a repreſentatiou of the ancient Jambic as 
can be produced, in point of cadence. 


Per dio ſon qualsi in penfier di | tornarmene. 


The following Alexandrinc. of Spenſer 


may allo ſerve for the ſame purpoſe, 


* 


abjefi, ut nonnunguam vix in his numerus et 


verſus ſentiri poſit, Orator, cap. 55s 
(4) Teoxtpor "OB XNFVRUTERHY Ar ih. 


Rhet. o ++ et Poet. 45 


(e) Eurip. Oref. 1539. Oreſtes runs 


upon the ſtage with a ſword in his hand in 
purſuit of a Phrygian ſlave, who had of- 
.tended him, crying out, literally, «© Where 
is he who ran away from my ſword, out of 
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This is a wp 7 rochaic, and i is  predtely. 1 in. the: meaſure of 


our 
| au möttäle fi 1 yolle glaſſes, 
| Noble deeds ire done by wine. 


The whole difference is, that the ancient J. rochaics were 


written in one line: but this is merely to the eye; for they 


really conſiſt of two verſes; the laſt fyllable of the Jourth foot 
being, I believe, confidily, the end of a word. 

Mr. Weſt, in his tranſlation of the Iphigenia in Tauris of 
Euripides, has given a whole ſcene of Trochaics in the corre- 
ſpondent Engliſh meaſure (/). A fingle line of the original, 
with his tranſlation, vue be a tiflicient e of 7 rochaic 


Rhyches. 


Exni—dor * b w TITS = rug ? ci ba- dαi Y 
From the reach / of this e 1 fly * Ewarn you all to fly! 


Such were the metres appropriated to the dialogue of the 
ancient tragedy, and ſueh muſt have been the Rhythms or- 


' Tines of the muſic to which they were ſet. 


1 ſhall cloſe theſe obſervations with one example more, taken 
from the choral part of the drama, that part which, as will be 
ſhewn in the ninth ſection, was more particularly mu/ical, and 


the circle marked out for the. muſician, where all the magic 
of his art, with all the wonders of Rhythm, were to be diſ- 


played. Of che metre of this part, I ſhall only obſerve, in 


the houſe 2” Theſe verſes are ebm poſed db e however, of boch, that this li 
eight feet, wanting one fyllable to com- cence was not ſuch as by any means de- 


— 


— 0% A 1 HE DI 19} Rs — 


pow the laſt Trochee, which in the-follow- 
AITHS is expreſſed by a crotchet 


to fill up the-time, as was Hed by, 
| tha ancients # ſetting theſe deficient verſes, 
See A. Quint. p. 40. concerning theſe 


reſts, or vacua Tempora. The Trochaic, like 
the Iambic meaſure, admitted the mixture 
af other feet; but contrary. to Iambics, the 


Fist, third, and ef were in this 


metro the- 


It may be ob- 


_ ſtrayed the general character and pace of 


the verſe. 
He ſeems, however to have been 


miſtaken, in ſuppo ling that Trochaics were 
introduced in he ſcene,. to give an air 
of ſolemnity, &c. Nothing could be more 
remote from the character of this metre... 
But it was rather adapted to occafiens of 
urgent buſineſs, and - anxious. — — 


ſuch as are the ſubject of this 


ne. 


general,, 


— Sv 3 — — 


— SOT VEG I nes 


e DISSERTATION ON TAE 
[ general, that it ſeems to have admitted of ſuch am unbounded 


variety in the mixture and arrangement of feet, and to have 
been fettered by ſo few: xeſtraints,. that, to a modern ear, it 
is frequently not to be diſtinguiſhed from a ſmooth and ele- 
gavk proſe. We can therefore be certain of nothing, eoncern- 
ing the mulic applied to the ancient chorus, except the re- 
lative lengths, ot the notes as they are determined by the prov 
 fody : in what manner the ancients divided them by: hears, I. 
do not even, preſume. to gueſs; and; I believe it, may, he pro- 
poſed to the muſical reader as a problem, worthy, for its oil 
ficulty, at leaſt, if not for its, importance, to exerciſe his ſa- 


gacity, how the following ſpecimen, ſhould be; barred, in or- 
der to render it as little 2 to the ear as pollibless. 
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The moſftriking circumſtance i in all theſe. examples, is. the 
perpetual change oF. time,.. occaſioned. by the mixture of un- 
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equal feet (1). To the eye, indeed, the Recitative of the old 
French opera preſents a fimilar appearance; but where no ſtrict 
time is obſerved, the changes are leſs perceptible. to the ear. 
No circumſtance relative to ancient muſic. has been more fre- 
quently and triumphantly oppoſed to the modern, in: proof of 
ſuperiority, than its inviolable adherence: to the fixed. guan- 
tity of ſyllables (1). It is perhaps equally difficult to diſprove 
this, and to conceive how ſuch a muſic could be rigorouſly ex- 
ecuted, without throwing both the hearers and performers into 
convulſions. If, however, this was the caſe, we need no 
longer wonder at the noiſy expedients, to which the ancients 
had recourſe in beating time; for I believe the beſt modern 
band would find it difficult, if not impoſſible, to keep exactly 


together in the execution of a Greek Chorus, though _— 
by all the clatter of an ancient Corypheus. 


D pon the whole, perhaps, even the imperfect view Which 
I have here attempted to give of the rhythmical reſourees of 
ancient muſic, may be ſufficient to warrant ſomething more 
than a doubt, whether; after all that Iſaac. Voſſius (4), and 
many others have ſaid, a ed proſody, and the rigorous, un- 
accommodating length of ſyllables, be any recommendation 
of a language for mu/ic ; that is, whether a muſic formed and 
moulded cloſely upon ſuch a language, . muſt not neceſſarily be 
cramped and poor, in compariſon of that free, ynſhackled va- 
riety; that independent range of rhythmical phraſe, which 
conſtitutes ſo conſiderable a part of the riches of modern 
muſic (7). Let the moſt inventive compoſer try to ſet half a 
dozen Hexameters, pure Tambics, or any other verſes that will 


(4) See Reftex, Crit, of the abbe du would. indeed, be inventis 3 lande 
5 tom. iii. & 2. p. 33. vgſei. / 

(i) In Verſi quidem Theatra tota excla-. (1) T am happy -to find an ingenious 
mant, fi fuit una ſyllaba brevior aut lon- writer of the ſame opinion. Mufic, 
N Cic. Orat. ad Brut, 2 ſays Mr. Webb, borrows ſentiments from 

(4) This author, De Piribus R thmi, poetry, and lends her movements, and 
p. 128, adviſes the moderns, if they conſequently muſt prefer that mode of 
would have any muſic fit to be heard, to 9 yengats which leaves her moſt at li- 
diſmiſs all their varbarous variety of notes, berty to conſult her own genius. O4/; on 
and retain on nisi and crotchets, . This Poel. and Muſ. p. 131. 


St. - ful 
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1 N fall into regular common or triple time, and he will ſoon find 

0 that no reſources of melody are ſufficient to diſguiſe or palliate 
0 the inſipid and tireſome uniformity of the meaſure; and as 
j for any thing like expreſſion, we may as well expect to be af- 
feed by the mechanical ſtrut of a ſoldier upon the parade. 
In other metres, ſuch as thoſe already given in the preceding 
examples, where feet of different times are intermixed, /ome 
variety is indeed acquired ; but it is a miſplaced variety, which, 
without obviating the tireſome effect of a confinement to no 

more than 770 lengths of notes, adds to it that of an aukward 
and uncooth arrangement: the ear is {till fatigued with unifor- 

mity where it requires change, and diſtracted by change where 

4. it requires uniformity. 

| Modern muſic, on the contrary, by: its diviſion into equal: B 

bars, and its unequal ſubdiviſion of theſe bars by notes of va- + 

rious lengths, unites to the pleaſure which the ear is by nature 

formed to receive from a regular and even meaſure, all the 
variety and expreſſion which the ancients ſeem to have 

aimed at by ſudden and convulfive changes of time, and a 

1 continual conflict of | jarring and irreconcileable R/ ythms (n). 

4 -: It is evident, from the proofs al eady given, that the 
Greeks and Romans had but two different degrees of long 
and fhort notes; and even the old lozenge and ſquare cha- 
racters ſtill uſed in the Canto Fermo of the Romiſh church, 

under the denomination of Gregorian notes, are but of two 


(-:) Nothing ſcems more eſſential to 


muſical pleaſure, than the divifion of 'me- 


lody into equal partions of lime, or bars. 
Quintilian attributed to this natural men- 


ſuration of the ear, the firſt production of 


poetry : Poema—aurium.menſurd, et ſimi- 
liter decurrentium ſpatiorum obſervatione- 
N generatum., Hexameters and TamSics- 
appear to have been the moſt ancient: 
Greek metres; and the latter, if we may 
credit Horace, Art. Poet. 263, were at 
firſt pure and ur compounded. The mix- 
ture of anegual feet, and the Dithyrambic 
licence of lyric poetry, were later reftne- _ 
ments. The progreſs. of mufreal Rhythm 


was, of courſe, the ſame. Plutarch en- 
preſly ſays, in the dialogue de Muſica, 


that the compoſitions of Terpander, and 


| - 
other old maſters, were ſet to Hexameters, 


chiefty of Homer; that is, they were in 
regular common time, The change and in- 
termixture of Rhythms is ſpoken of as the 
innovation of oderu artiſts. Plato rejects. 
theſe -compheated meaſures from the muſic 
of: his Republic: and even Iſaac Vothus, 
the great Champion, of . ancient Rhythm, 
who aſſerts that no nan can be a good 
muſician, that is not--a go drammar, 


OWNS, p. 11, that wii & incompoſitum 


imprimis, 2 carmen, ſi duorum, rium, 
quatror, Plariumue tem porum pedes, weluti 
Pyrrichii, Tambi, Daclyll, D eones, Jonici, 
femidl copulentur though this is done con- 


tinually, not only in the Hie part, but 


even in the 4. e of the ancient drama. « 


kinds... 


—— ̃ I Pr 
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kinds: the time of theſe may, indeed, have been accelerated 
or retarded, but ſtill the ſame proportion muſt have been pre- 
ſerved between them; and all their variety muſt have ariſen 
from different combinations of theſe two kinds of notes, ſuch 
as any two of ours could afford: as ſemibreves and minims, 
minims and crotchets, or crotchets and quavers. 

This accounts for the facility with which even the common 
people of Greece could diſcover the miſtakes, if any were com- 


mitted, in the length and ſhortnefs of the ſyllables, both with 


reſpect to the poetry, and the muſic, a point of hiſtory in 
Which all writers agree; and this ſeems to confirm what has 
been already faid in the fifth ſection: that beſides the intervals 
peculiar to the melody, Rhythm, or time, muſt have contributed 


to charaQterize the modes, though it has no kind of connection 


with our flat and ſharp keys; and this gives an idea quite dif- 
ferent from what our modern modes, taken as keys, and our 
muſic, in general, furniſh. Tartini upon this ſubje& ſays, that 


we make the proſody ſubſervient to the muſic, not the muſic to 


the proſody ; and adds, that as by the laws preſcribed to the 
ancient muſicians, they were obliged to preſerve rigorouſly in 
their muſic the quantity of ſyllables, it was impoſſible to pro- 
tract a vowel, in ſinging, beyond the time which belonged 
to a ſyllable : qre, on the contrary, prolong the vowels through 
many bars, though i in reading they are oftentimes ſhort.” 

Tartini, however, in pure courteſy, allows to the ancients a 


diſcretionary power of making ſyllables longer or ſhorter than 


rigorous time would admit, in order to diverſify expreſſion, and 
to enforce the paſſion implied by the words (z); but if time 


was rigorouſly beaten, in the manner the ancients have related, 


it is not very eaſy to ſubſcribe to this opinion. 
And now, having explained the nature, difference, and pro- 
mole ancient 9 ſhall beſtow a few words on an 


@ Tat. di Maf. p. 139. 


Vol. I. M examina. 
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examination of the modern, and endeavour to ſhew what it 


has in common with the ancient, and what n to it 


ſelf (a). 


We no longer know Rhythm now under its ancient name; 


however, it has been continued, with a ſmall change of pronun- 


ciation, merely to expreſs the final cadence of verſes, or the 
agreement and ſimilarity of ſound in the laſt ſyllables of two or 
more lines in poetry; being at preſent what we call Rhyme : 


whereas the proportion ſubſiſting between the different parts of 


a melody are called time, meaſure, movement. 
And when we come to examine this proportion, we find that 


it only conſiſts of two kinds, differently modified; and theſe 


two are known by the names of common time, conſiſting of equal 
numbers, and triple time, of unequal. 
Tartini has deduced all meaſure from the proportions of the 


ove and its fifth. (4) “ Common time, or meaſure, ſays he, 


ariſes from the octave, which is as 1: 2; triple time ariſes from 
the fifth, which is as 2: 3. Theſe, adds he, are the utmoſt li- 


mits within which we can hope to find any practicable propor- 


tions for melody. Indeed many have attempted to introduce 
other kinds of meaſure, which, inſtead of good effects, have 
produced nothing but the greateſt confuſion ; and this muſt al- 


ways be the caſe. Muſic has been compoſed of five equal 
notes in a bar, but no muſician has yet been found that 1 18 able 
to execute it.“ 


By the improvement of inflrowental muſic, and indeed by 
the liberties which we have taken with poetry in 2 ſinging, we 


4 Mr. Marpurg has publiſhed a a very 
useful work for his countrymen in Ger- 
many, upon this ſubject, under the title of 
Anleitung zur Singcompoſition, Berlin, 
1758, Introduction to Focal Muſic, in which 
he has compared the pronunciation and 
verſification of the Latin, German, and 
Italian languages. A ſtrict adherence, 
however, to the rhythmical laws of Greece 
and Rome would not enrich our melody; 
though accurate rules for Evgliſh proſody 


als be ſettled by 3 8 


and as proſody comprehends not only the 


rules of pronunciation, but the laws of ver- 
ſification, a treatiſe on the ſubject, as far 
as it concerns vocal muſic, would be a moſt 
uſeful work to our young lyric compoſers, 


as well as to foreigners, who frequently in- 


jure that poetry which their melody ſhould 


_ enforce and explain, 


(5) Trat. di Muſ. p. 114. 
have 
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have multiplied notes, and accelerated the meaſure. ' Inſtead of 
one ſound to one ſyllable, or one portion of time for a ſhort 
ſyllable, and two for a long one, we frequently divide and 
ſubdivide the time of theſe ſeveral portions into all their ali- 
quot parts, and ſometimes into incommenſurable quantities. 

After the invention of muſical characters for time, differ- 


ent from thoſe in poetry, the ſtudy of their relations became 
one of the moſt laborious and perplexed parts of a muſician's 
buſineſs. Theſe characters were of different value and velo- 


city, according to other characters placed at the beginning of 
a muſical compoſition, and likewiſe frequently occurring in 
the courſe of a piece, to anounce a change of meaſure : as 


from common time to triple, from quick to flow, or the con- 
trary. Theſe characters were called moods, but they were ſo ex- 


tremely embarraſſing and ill underſtood, till the invention of 
bars, by which muſical notes were divided into equal portions, 
that no two theoriſts agreed in the definition of them. 

Theſe modes, by which the kind of movement with reſpect 


to quick and flow,” as well as the proportions of the notes, 
uſed to be known, ſince 4he—nfe—of technical terms, chiefly. 


taken from the Italian language and muſic, have been adopted, 
ſerve. no other purpoſe than to mark the number and kind of 
notes in each bar. | 


But by this invention of muſical altar for ti time, and 
the uſe of bars, we have certainly advanced in ie, performance | 


of inſtrumental muſic, by giving to it more energy and ac- 
centuation ; it has now a cadence. and feet of its own, more 
marked and ſenſible chan thoſe of poetry, by. which it uſed 
to move. 


We have alſo, in our airs, 4 diſtind ſpecies of maſs for. 99 be 
w] Ily different from recitative and chanting; for in thele, We: * 


arè g- mors tied down to ſtated meaſure than the ancients, bert 
are F bverned by the accent and cadence of the words. However, 
our. florid-ſong, it cannot be diſſembled, is t always ſufficiently, 

2 2 N b ſubſervient 
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ſubſervient to poetry; for in applying muſic to words, it fre- 
quently happens that the fineſt ſentiments and moſt poliſhed verſes: 
of modern languages are injured and rendered unintelligible, by 


an inattention to proſody. Even the {imple and plain rules of 


giving a ſhort note to a ſhort ſyllable, a long to a long; and: 


of accentuating the muſic by the meaſure and natural ca- 


dence of the"verſe, which the mere reading would point out 
to a good ear and underſtanding, are but too o frequently ne- 
glected. 

Modern melody requires, perhaps, more than a ſingle ſound. 
to a ſingle ſyllable; and a fine voice deſerves, now and then, a 
long note to diſplay its ſweetneſs ; but this ſhould be done 
upon long ſyllables, and to open vowels, and, perhaps, in ge- 


neral, after the words have been once imply and articulately. 


ſung, for the hearer to know what paſſion is intended to be 


expreſſed, or ſentiment enforced, by future diviſions. 


Expletives, particles, and words of ſmall importance, are- 


forced into notice by careleſs or ignorant compoſers, who, 


only intent upon mere muſic, pay no regard to her ſiſter, 
poetry. But then, poetry, in revenge, is as little ſolicitous- 
about muſical effects; for ſymmetry of air, or ſimplicity of 
deſign, are generally ſo little thought of, that every heteroge- 


neous idea, which can be hitched into rhyme, is indiſcrimi- 
nately crowded into the ſame ſong. Indeed muſic and poetry, 


like man and wife, or other aflociates, are beſt aſunder, if 
they cannot agree ; and on. many occaſions, it were to be: 
wiſhed, that the partnerſhip were amicably diſſolved. 

Salinas tells us, from St. Auguſtine, that poets and muſi- 
cians have ever been at ſtrife concerning long and ſhort ſyl- 
Jables, accents, and quantity, ſince they have ceaſed to be united: 
in one and the ſame perſon, and have ſet up duferent in- 
tereſts. 

There is ſome poetry ſo replete with meaning, ſo philoſo- 
phical, inſtructive, and ſublime, that it becomes wholly ener- 


tat 


3 
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vated by being drawled out to a tune, which affects no part 
of the head, but the ear. 


And there is, again, ſome kind even of inſtrumental muſic, 
fo divinely compoſed, and ſo expreſſively performed, that it 


wants no words to explain its meaning: it is itſelf the lan- 


guage of the heart and of paſſion, and ſpeaks more to both in 
a few notes, than any other language compoſed of claſhing. 
conſonants, and inſipid vowels, can do in as many thouſand, 
And, upon the whole, it ſeems as if poetry were more im 
mediately the language of the head, and muſic that of the 
heart; or, in other words, as if poetry were the propereſt ve- 


| hicle of inſtruction, and modulated found that of joy, ſorrow, 


and innocent pleaſure. * Let the muſician, ſays M. Rouſſeau, 
© have as many images or ſentiments. to expreſs as you pleaſe, 
« with few {imple ideas: for the paffions only /6 ng, the un- 
« gerſtanding ſpeaks (c). 

But notwithſtanding both poetry and proſody are ſo fre - 
quently injured by injudicious compoſers, it muſt not be ima- 


gined that in our ſimple airs of the gavot and minuet kind, 


we have no muſical Ryytlim, or that it always claſhes with the 
poetical. Innumerable inſtances may be given from well known. 


Engliſh ſongs, where the cadence of the verſe, and even the 


pronunciation of each ſyllable, is carefully preſerved by the 
air. For though our time- table furniſhes fix different degrees 
of long and ſhort notes, without points, yet, if the diviſions. 
in ſongs deſigned to diſplay a particular talent for difficult exe- 


cution be excepted, we ſeldom uſe more than 7wo Kinds of 


notes in the ſame air. 


Mirth, admit me of thy crews. by Handel, as well as ſe- 
veral popular ſongs by Dr. Arne, Mr. Jackſon, and others, are: 
ſufficiently conformable to poetical numbers and Rhythm, to 


ktisfy the greateſt admirers of ancient ſimplieity, or eyen ſuch. 


4) Did, 8 Art. W 
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as love poetry better than muſic, from whom complaints of 
non-conformity generally proceed, | 

Iſaac Voſſius ſays it is now above a thouſand years, ſince 
muſicians have loſt that great power over the affections, which 
aroſe only from the true ſcience and uſe of Rhythm ; and he 
accuſes modern muſic of ſuch a want of time and accent, as: 
to be all of one ſtyle and colour d. We will not defend the 
age in which Voſſius wrote from the charge, nor the muſic of 
the preſent ſeriaus opera in France; but the compolitions of 
Italy and Germany are certainly free from the ceaſure, as mulic 
1s now more divided into phraſes, and ſentences, than it was; 
time is more marked, and more eaſily felt than it has ever 
been ſince the days of Guido. What it was before, is not very 
well known; but to confeſs the truth, it is my opinion, that 
whatever it has comparatively loſt in ſome particulars, it has 
gained in others, as I ſhall endeavour to manifeſt 1 in the courſe 
of this work. 


SELECTED N VI. 
07 the Pradlice f OY. 


T was 1 and . wiſhed, that a collection of ſome 
of the moſt beautiful melodies of antiquity could have 
been found among the ancient manuſcripts that have eſcaped 
the ravages of time, in order to determine what kind of muſic 
it was, of which ſuch wonders have been related; as exam- 
ples would have been more deciſive in Proveng the SOR "op 


(d) Adeoque temporum warietate d eftuitur 
Huus Aitatis Mufica, ut were de ea dici 
. poſſet, unius e eam efſe coloris et 
ſaporis, De Poemat. Cantu et Virib. 
Rhythmi, p. 86. But true Engliſh ſinging 


ſhould certainly not be aceuſed of want of 


accent: for, like the French, according to 


M. Rouſſeau, in quick movements, it re- 
ſembles an corps dur et anguleux qui * 


ſur le paves 
falſehood 
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falſchood of the effects that have been attributed to it, and its 
comparative excellence with the modern, than the ſtrongeſt ar- 
guments that can be drawn from hiſtory, or the dark and dry 
muſical treatifes that are come down to us. But remains of 
this kind are not eaſily found: however, a few are ſtill ſub- 
n of which I ſhall give a minute account. 

At the end of a Greek edition of the aſtronomical poems of 
" Avitus; called Ph&nomena, and their Scholia, publiſhed at Ox- 
ford, in 1672, the anonymous editor (e), among ſeveral other 
pieces, has enriched the volume with three hymns, which he 
ſuppoſed to have been written by a Greek poet called Dio- 
nyſius, of which the firſt is addreſſed to the Muſe Calliope, 
the ſecond to Apollo, and the third to Nemeſis; and theſe 


hymns are accompanied with the notes of ancient muſic, to 
which they uſed to be ſung. 


This precious manuſcript, which was . in Ireland, 

among the papers of the famous archbiſhop Uſher, was . 
after his deceaſe, by Mr. Bernard, fellow of St. John's col- 
lege, who communicated it to the editor, together with re- 
marks and illuſtrations by the reverend Mr. Edmund Chil- 
mead, of Chriſt-church, who likewiſe reduced the ancient 
muſical characters to thoſe in common uſe. It appears by the 
notes, that the muſic of thefe hymns was compoſed in the Ly- 
dian mode, and Diatonic genus. 

Vincenzo Galilei, father of the great Galileo, firſt publiſhed 
theſe hymns, with their Greek notes, in his Dialogues upon 
Ancient and Modern Muc, printed at Florence, 1581, folio. 
He aſſures us, that he had them from a Florentine gentleman, 
who copied them very accurately from an ancient Greek manu- 
ſeript, preſerved in the library of cardinal St. Angelo, at Rome, 
which MS. likewiſe contained the treatiſes of muſic by Atiſtides 


; . . - 


le ) Fabricius, Bil _ 1 tells world is indebted for this" elegant and ac- 
us, that it was Dr. John Fell, afterwards curate edition of Aratus. 
biſhoꝑ of Oxford, to whom. the literary | 


Quintilianus, 
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Quuntilianus, and Bryennius, ſince publiſhed by Meibomius, and 
Dr. Wallis. The Florentine edition of theſe hymns entirely 
agrees with that printed at Oxford. In 1602, Hercules Bot- 
trigari mentioned the ſame hymns in his harmonical diſcourſe, 
called Melone, printed at Ferrara, in 4to. But he derived his 
knowledge of theſe pieces, only from the Dialogues of Ga- 
lilei ; however, he inſerted, in the beginning of his book, ſome 
Fragments of them in common notes; but they were disfi- 
gured by a number of typographical errors. 


At length, in the year 1720, M. Burette Publiſhed theſe 

three hymns, in the Memoirs of the Academy des Inſcriptions, 
tome V. from a copy found at the end of a Greek manuſcript in 
the king of France's library at Paris, No. 3221, which likewiſe 
contained the muſical treatiſes of Ariſtides Quintilianus, and of 
Bacchius ſenior. But though the words were confuſed, and 
confounded one with another, they appeared much more com- 
plete in this manuſcript than elſewhere, particularly the hyma 
to Apollo, which had ſix verſes more at the beginning; 1 
thats 2 Nemeſis, which, though deficient at the end in all the 
alles editions, was here entire, having fourteen verſes, exclu- | 
five of the fix firſt, 


T1 was willing to give my readers all poſſible ſatisfaction 
with reſpect to the authenticity of theſe curious fragments, 
which have been ſifted, collated, and corrected by the moſt 
able critics in the Greek language, as well as the moſt {kilful 

muſicians of this and the laſt century. 


I ſhall avail myſelf of all their labours ; and after preſent- 
ing the reader with a copy of the original manuſcript in the 
form it was at firſt diſcovered, that is, with the Greek mu- 
ſical characters over the words, I ſhall inſert the ſame muſic in 
equivalent modern notes ; and, laſtly, ſhall venture to give an 
Engliſh paraphraſtical tranſlation of each hymn, with remarks | 
upon the whole. 
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* 8 ) In the copy of theſe hymns, p 
Kine by M. Barette from the man Ys 
in the king of Frances library, at Paris, t 
notes expreſſed by the ſmall letters i þ are 
all capitals, like thoſe in the printed dia- 
grams of Alypius; and Vincenzo Galilei 
obſerves, that Mypate Me/on, which in the 
Lydian mode is C, was expreſſed by Aly- 


Vor. I. 


pius, notonly with a forall ſigma, but a ca- 
ital; and ſometimes by this character C. 
The ſame thing happened likewiſe to Par- 
hypate Melon, and to My/e. * Alls 
. Aurica e Moderna, : Þ: 7 
Ws In the French MS. this 1 
tt In Burette this is D, 
G Oxford MS, 
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HYMN to the Muſe CALLIOPE. 


O Muſe beloved, Calliope divine, 
The firſt in rank among the tuneful Nine, 
Guide thou my hand, and voice, and let my lyre 
Re-echo back the notes thy ſtrains inſpire. 


And thou, great leader of the ſacred band, 
Latona's ſon, at whoſe ſublime command EE 

The ſpheres are tun'd, whom Gods and men declare: 
Sov'reign of ſong, propitious hear my pray'r. 
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| * Though the Greek notes of the in order to enable the reader to examine 
 Lydian mode in the Diatonic genus have the Greek melodies. by this. ſcale, and to 

already been given and explained, p. 15, convince himſelf that all the ſounds 
1 ſhall here inſert them again over the which occur in them belong to that, 
modern notes to which they correſpond, mode. | 
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HYMN to APOLLO. 


a nature's wide domain 

Let ſolemn ſilence reign : 
Let all the mountains, hills, and floods. po 
The earth, the ſea, the winds, and woods, ond 
The echos, and the feather'd throng, 
Forbear to move, or tune their Woge 
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Behold the Lord of Lig ht 

Begins to bleſs our Coke; ; 
Phoebus, whoſe voice, divinely clear, 
Een Jove himſelf delights to hear; 
Great father of the bright-ey'd morn, 
Whoſe ſhoulders golden locks adorn ! 


Swift through the azure ky 

O let thy courſers fly ; 

And with them draw that radiant car 

Which ſpreads thy ſplendid rays afar, 
Filling all ſpace at thy defire 
With torrents of immortal fire, 


For thee, ſerene advance 
The ſpheres, in ſolemn dance, 
For ever ſinging, as they move 
Around the ſacred throne of Jove, 
Songs accordant to thy lyre, 
While all the heav'nly hoſt admire. 


And when the God of day 

Withdraws his golden ray, 

Do thou, ſweet Cynthia, bleſs our ſi ght 

With thy mild beams, and ſilver light; ; | 
Oh ſpread thy ſnowy mantle round, | 
And warp? the world in peace profound. 
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{/) The reſt of the muſical characters are loſt, 
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HYMN to NEM ESIS .. 


Avenging Nemeſis, of rapid wing, 
Goddeſs of eye ſevere, thy praiſe we ſing: 
Againſt thy influence, ruler of our lives, 
Daughter of Juſtice, man but vainly ſtrives. 
Tis thine to check with adamantine rein 
The pride of mortals, and their wiſhes vain; 
Of inſolence to blunt the lifted dart, 
And drive black Envy from the canker'd heart: 
Still at the pleaſure of thy reſtleſs wheel, 
Whoſe track the Fates from human eyes conceal, 
Our fortune turns; and in life's me race N 1 
Tis thine, tavifible, our ſteps to trace; 
To ſtrew with flow'rs, or thorns, the doubtful maze, 
And by thy rule to circumſcribe our days. 
Inſulting tyrants, at thy dire decree, y 
Bow the proud head, and bend the ſtubborn knee : ö 
Inflexible to each unjuſt demand ö 
Frowning thou hold'ſt thy ſcales with ſteady hand: 
Incorruptible judge; whom nought can move, 
Nor leſs infallible than mighty Jove : 
Great guardian ! ever watchful, ever near, 
O ſacred miniſter of juſtice, hear! 
Avenging Nemeſis, of rapid wing, 
- Gpddels of eye ſevere, thy praiſe we ſing. 
And let Aſtræa, thy companion, ſhare 
Our pious praiſes, and our fervent pray'r. 
She mounts the ſkies, or plunges into hell 
With rapid flight, the deeds of man to tell; 
Dread Juſtice ! whoſe report has power t aſſuage 
The. wrath of Gods, and calm infernal 'rage. 


(k) In the firſt chorus of the Electra of tributed to Orpheus there is a hymn t. to 1 | 
Sophocles, there is a fine deſcription of Nemeſis, Q Neo, xanGuor Yea Brown pe D | 


wis goddeſs; and among the poems at- u. & 
Though. — 
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Though the Oxford editor of Aratus is of opinion that theſe 
three hymns were all written by a poet called Dionyſus ; yet 
as thirteen or fourteen Greek poets of that name are men- 
tioned by ancient authors, the determining to which of them 
theſe hymns appertain, would be difficult. Beſides, the hymn 
to Nemeſis is by ſome attributed to a poet dame Meſodmes, 
who flouriſhed under the emperor Juſtinian; but M. Burette 
thinks the name Meſodmes, corrupted from Mefomedes ; and 
Capitolinus in his Life of Antoninus Pius, mentions a lyric 
poet of that name, from whom that emperor withdrew part of 
a penſion granted to him by Adrian, for verſes which he had 
written in praiſe of his favourite Antinous. This eircum- 
ſtance is likewiſe mentioned by Suidas; and Euſebius, in his 
Chronicle, ſpeaks of Meſomedes, as a poet originally of Crete, 
whom he calls xe VOpkwy Rene WON, Which agrees 
very well with the author of the hymn 1 in queſtion. But who- 
ever were the writers of theſe pieces, it is certain that the laſt, 
addreſſed to Nemeſis, is more ancient than Synethius, a father 
of the church, who flouriſhed four hundred and twelve years 
after Chriſt ; and who, 1n his ninety-fifth letter, quotes three 
verſes from it, as from a hymn that was ſung in his time to 
the ſound of the lyre; and it is likewiſe certain that the com- 
poſition of this hymn, as well as of the other two, bears 
ſtrong marks of having been written at a time when Greek 
poetry was ſtill flouriſhing. 

The ſpecimens of ancient muſic are ſo rare, that the 6 | 
which remain cannot be too carefully collected, or diſcuſſed too 
minutely. M. Burette, after enumerating all the Greek poets 
of the name of Dionyſius, and ſpecifying the works that have 
been attributed to them, fixes upon Dionyſius ſirnamed IJam- 
bus, as the author of the two firſt hymns, to which the ori- 
ginal muſic has been preſerved. This author is quoted by 
Plutarch (/), and by Clemens Alexandrinus (). From whence 
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it may be concluded that this poet, though the exact time 
when he flouriſhed is unknown, was certainly more ancient 
than Plutarch. M. Burette puſhes conjecture ſtill further, and 
ſuppoſes that this Dionyſius was even more ancient than Dio- 
nyſius of Thebes, the muſic-maſter of Epaminondas, accord- 
ing to Cornelius Nepos, and whom Plutarch, from Ariſtox- 
enus, in his Dialogue on Muſic, ranks among the moſt illuſ- 
trious lyric poets of antiquity ; ſuch as Lamprus, Pindar, and 


Pratinas. And in this caſe the hymns to Calliope and Apollo 


are not only more ancient than that to Nemeſis, attributed to 


Meſomedes, but of the higheſt antiquity. It is likewiſe the 
opinion of M. Burette, that the muſic of theſe hymns is 


nearly as ancient as the hymns themſelves. 
I ſhall not trouble the reader with all my reaſons for the ſeveral 


changes and deviations from former editions, that occur in the 
manner of printing theſe melodies ; it ſeems only neceſſary to 
tay that they have been made from the beſt copies and autho- 


rities I could procure. Three things, however, are particularly 
to be conſidered with reſpect to this muſic : the Nozes, or cha- 


racters, by which they are expreſſed; the Melody, or air; and 


tbe R/ Nan, or mene. 


1. Of the Notes f the Ancient Muſic to the Hymns. 


Of the fifteen ſounds in the ancient ſyſtem of muſic, only 


ten are employed in the melody ſet to theſe hymns, and 
' theſe are the ten loweſt, according to our method of reckon- 
ing. As to the notes which expreſs theſe ſounds, they are 


eleven in number, becauſe two of them, F and E, ferve to 
expreſs the ſame ſound in two different relations. In the 
Oxford edition of the firſt hymn, five notes were wanting, 
which have been ſupplied from the manuſcript in the king of 
France's library, and from the copy given of it in the Me- 


 moirs of the Academy of rigen by M. Burette. Some 
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other corrections have been made, by comparing the vocal 


notes of the Lydian mode, in which theſe hymns are com- 


poſed, with the inſtrumental, which uſed to be placed in a ſe- 
parate line under the vocal. 


2. Of the Modulation, or Melody of this Muſic. 


It was diſcovered that theſe three hymns were ſung in the 


Lydian mode of the Diatonic genus, by comparing the notes 
with thoſe given by Alypius in his catalogue of the characters 
_ uſed in that mode, which, in counting from the bottom, was 

the tenth, among the fifteen ancient modes. All the commen- 


tators, except Sir Francis Eyles Stiles, ſeem certain that theſe 
fifteen modes only differed from each other by a ſemitone ; ſo. 
that, ſuppoſing the loweſt ſtring, or found of the loweſt mode 
or key, which was called the Hypodorian, correſponded with. 


our A on the firſt ſpace in the baſe ; it follows, that the loweſt 


ſound of the Lydian mode anſwered to F ſharp on the fourth 
line in the baſe, and the higheſt ſound to F ſharp on the fifth 


line in the treble, which extended to two oftaves, the compaſs 


of the ancient ſyſtem of muſic. However, it muſt not be con- 


cluded from hence that theſe three hymns are in F ſharp, 


according to the modern muſical language. They are ſuppoſed. 


to be in the Lydian mode, only on account of the melody be- 


ing confined within the limits of the two octaves appropriated to 
this mode; and not becauſe the three eſſential ſounds, which, . 


in modern mulic, are. the key note, third, and fifth, frequently 
occur. 


It has already been obſerved; Section IV. that the medins, 


or middle ſound, in all the ancient modes, is a minor, or flat- 
third. Indeed the melody of the two firſt hymns: begins and 
ends upon the fifth of the Lydian. mode; that of the third 
hymn begins upon the octave of the firſt ſound e the mode; 
but as the muſic of only the five firſt n and balf the 
fixth. 


n 
NR. 


E. 22 
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Gxth is preſerved, we are ignorant upon what found this me- 
lody ended. 


According to the V ehe of modern muſic, the firſt hymn 
begins in the key of C#, with a minor third; the ſecond in 
the key of F# minor; and what remains of the laſt hymn, 


ſeems to be in the key of A with a ſharp third, as the firſt 
note, Fu, would be only regarded as an App»ggiatura by moſt 


modern mulicians, But why M. Burette, and, after him, all 


are editors of this muſic, except M. Marpurg, have printed 
the third hymn with ur ſharps, and yet pronounced it to be 
in the Lydian mode, which has no D 4 belonging to it, I know 
not; as D is always natural throughout this fragment. 


Theſe melodies, though no other ſounds are uſed in any of 
them than what belong to the Lydian mode, yet very fre- 
quently change the key, according to modern language and 


ideas ; which ſhews what a different ſenſe from ours the an- 


- cients annexed to the term mode or key. They only under- 
ſtand by it a certain degree of elevation, or acuteneſs, in the 
general ſyſtem of their muſic, in which the ſounds always fol- 


lowed in the ſame order; whereas in ours, keys are diſtin- 
guiſhed from each other; not only by their fituation in the 
ſcale with reſpect to high and low, but by their different ar- 
rangement with reſpe& to mutable intervals, ſuch as thirds 


and fixths, which conſtitute major and minor, or ſharp and 
flat keys, beſides the different modifications that theſe keys 


receive from temperament, which in inſtruments, whoſe tones 


are fixed, are characterized and diverſified by a greater or leſs 


degree of perfection in the intervals and concords, though -all 
the intervals of major and minor Keys! are ne and eſ- 
ſentially the ſame. 1 | 


As to the order and ſucceſſion of ſounds in the ancient me- 


lody of theſe hymns, ſome of them are repeated ſeveral times 


together, and in ſome places as often as ſix or ſeven, and even 


nine times; others move in conjunct or disjunct degrees, aſ- 
5 5 cending 
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cending or deſcending, and theſe disjunct intervals are by a 
major, or minor third, a fourth, a tritonus, a fifth, fixth. 
major or minor, a ſeventh, eighth, ninth, or tenth. Through. 
all the Gmplicity of theſe melodies, which ſomewhat reſemble. 
the Canto Fermo of the Romiſh church, it appears. that the: 
muſician, by the arrangement of ſounds, aimed at the expreſ- 
ſion of the words. Something alſo ſeems to be indicated in this. 
mulic like Appoggiaturas, by two notes, which are ſung to. 
one and the ſame ſyllable, ſometimes aſcending and deſcend- 
ing by regular degrees, ſometimes by leaps of a ſixth, and. 
even a tenth, which in ſimple melody is very extraordinary 
(=). Though it has been ſaid, Section VI. that only one note 
was ſung to one ſyllable, yet here we often find two notes to 
a long ſyllable ; but then they are conſtantly two. ſhort notes, 
which amount but to the natural length of the ſyllable. Upon 
the whole, theſe melodies are ſo little ſuſceptible of harmony, 
or the accompaniments of many parts, that it would be even 


dificult to make a tolerable baſe to any one of them, eſpe- 
cially to the — a 


3. Of the Rhythm, or Time, in this Muſic. 


The Rhythm, or cadence of theſe hymns, though corre 
ſpondent to the different feet of the verſes. in which they are- 
written, is not always regular; but in the hymn to Calliope it 
is ſometimes in common time, and ſometimes in triple. M. 
| Burette was the firſt who divided the time by bars, in the mo- 
dern manner; but as the accents and long ſyllables in his copy 
frequently occur upon ſhort notes, and unaccented parts of 
the bars, I have ventured to divide the meaſure in ſuch a man- 
ner as ſeemed beſt to make the accent of .the muſic Miel, 


(2) Theſe Appoggiaturas, or ſhort notes, violent. force is frequently given to lean- 
are always upon the circumflex, Some ings upon remote and diſſonant ms | 


of them bring to mind a fault very com- without grace, or e 
mon in bad Engliſh finging, in which 


with 
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with the quantity of the verſe, in which we are taught to think 
the Greeks were very exact. 

It would be difficult to write the muſic of the Ihyrainbic 
to Calliope in one meaſure, on account of the different kinds 
of venſg; but the rhy:hm ſeems ſufficiently aſcertained by the 
word IzpGog, which is written at the title of the manuſcript, 


and by the Greek ſyllable oo, for. crordgiog, placed between 


the firſt and. ſecond verſe in. all the three manuſcripts, juſt 
above the word. poxrys, where two notes were wanting in the 
muſic. Theſe two words probably imply that the rhythm is 


partly in the iambic meaſure,. or triple time, and partly in 


ſpondees and dactyls, which are equally in common time. 


It has always appeared to me as if M. Burette was miſtaken 


in ſuppoſing the ſecond and third hymns to be in triple time. 
The melody ſeems more marked, and the words better accen- 


tuated, by ſinging them in common time; and it looks on 


paper more like muſic of this world. However, candour re- 
quires that the reaſons alledged by M. Burette for. printing 
them in triple time ſhould be given. 


« J. have reduced theſe hymns, ſays this author, to our mea- 


e ſure of common and triple time, always placing a reſt or 


„ pauſe at the end of each verſe. This mixture and variety 
of meaſure, which 1s always exactly proportioned to the 


cc 
« quantity of the ſyllables in the poetry, contributes greatly to 
04 the energy and W of che melody (o).“ 


(o) This is an aſſertion chat I cannot 
poſlibly paſs uncontroverted ; for moſt of 
the muſicians in Europe, except thoſe of 
France, will abſolutely deny the truth of. 


it, and, on the contrary, will affirm, that 


the frequent change of time in the. muſic. 
of the ſerious French opera, relaxes the 
meaſure, and deſtroys all idea of the ac- 
cent and energy by which every phraſe in 
good melody is conſtantly marked, By 
two or three bars being in common time, 
and. two or three in triple, as is generally 


the aſd 1 in. the operas of Lulli and Ra- 

meau, the hearer can retain no fixed or 
preciſe idea of either: the paſſages in one 
mutually deſtroying the effects of the 


other; for the traces are either loſt, or ſo 


{lightly impreſſed in the memory, that the 
work is always to begin anew, The chief 
ſuperiority of modern melody over .that of 
former times, is certainly due to the grace- 


ful arrangement of ſounds, and the exact 


and continued manner with which they are 
catorged by the meaſure, and the accen, 


tuation.: 
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M. Burette continues to acquaint us that he found out the 
rhythin of the hymn to Apollo, by a note written in red ink, 
on the margin of the king of France's manuſcript, in the fol- 
lowing words: Teveg 9 7rXaowy, & plu; Nude ,es; and above 
theſe words, the mark for the iambic, expreſſed by the uſual 
characters. By which he underſtands that the yt] of this 
picce of poetry is in the double genus, or the 1ambic, which 
is the ſame thing; for in this meaſure, the latter portion has 
only one ſyllable or note, and the former two, or thoſe pro- 
portions, This rhythm is compoſed of twelve ſyllables, or 
parts, equivalent to twelve ſhort notes, or what we ſhould call 
twelve breves, compared with ſix lounge, or twelve crotchets 
oppoſed to fix minims; fo that there are four for the up, or 
laſt part of a bar, and eight for the down, or firſt part, and 
the contrary, each verſe making one rhy!hm, or meaſure ; 
which, however, may be divided into two parts, or bars; and 
this method M. Burette has purſued, keeping ag bs the flame 
proportions. 

But the marginal directions for the time, written in red ink 
upon the French manuſcript, are, in all probability, modern; 
and it amounts to the ſame thing if the verſe be divided into 
three parts, which has been done in writing the hymns in 
common time. There 1s no one of the verſes, however, which 
does not contain more in quantity than twelve breves or 
crotchets, and, indeed, ſome of them include fourteen or fif- 
teen, which, from the ſtrict zplherence to poetical quantity in 
the muſic, muſt render the me looſe and disjointed ; but re- 
garding the redundant ſyllables as odd notes, the verſes all run 
thus; lor fometimes 1” $7 1 whilth- ren- 
ders a ſudden change to triple time neceſſary; a change which 
always convulſes the HEALEr. 


tuation of the bars. The difficulty of diſ- owing to the frequent change of meaſure, 
tinguiſhing the airs from the recitatives in and the want of accent in the bars and 
the old er particularly the French, is muſical phraſes, 


But 
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But I muſt give an account here of ſome alterations that 
have been made in the text, for the fake of the muſic, by the 
advice of a friend, to whoſe opinion I have frequently ap- 
pealed in matters of erudition. In the firſt hymn, M. Burette 

has mad all the ſyllables ſhort, in the word @gc::zrayer; ; but 
the ſecond alpha is long: for the word, out of its Doric dreſs, 
is TpXATHYET:, leader. This miſtake has made the melody more 
aukward than it need be, for which there was no occaſion. 
In the ſecond hymn, vr yo, diſturbs the metre, and Hin- 
copates the mulic ; but by inſerting another ſigma, as the poets: 
frequently do, and ſeparating the iota from the reſt of the 
word, as is likewiſe often practiſed, all will be right; for 
a vowel before a mute and a liquid, y», may be either ſhort 
or long. rs 1 5 
7 2 SS RN» 7 
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1 know not whether juſtice has been done to theſe melodies; 
all I can ſay is, that no pains have been ſpared to place them 
in the cleareſt, and moſt favourable point of view: and yet, 
with all the advantages of modern notes and modern meaſure, 
if I had been told that they came from the Cherokees, or the 
Hottentots, I ſhould not have been ſurpriſed at their excellence. 
There is muſic that all mankind, in civilized countries, would. 
allow to be good ; but thefe fragments are certainly not of 
that ſort : for with all the light that can be thrown upon them, 
they have ſtill but a rude and inelegant appearance, and ſeem 
wholly unworthy of fo ingenioud refined, and ſentimental a 
people as the Greeks; eſpeeially if we ſubſcribe to the high 
antiquity that has been given to two of the hymns, which. 
makes them productions o that period of time when arts and: 
ſciences were arrived in Greece at the higheſt point. of per- 
fection. off TY 


I have tried them in every key, and in every meaſure that. 


the feet of the verſes would allow; and as it has been the 


opinion 
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opinion of ſome, that the Greek ſcale and muſic ſhould 


be read Hebrew-wiſe, I have even inverted the order of 


the notes, but withont being able to augment their grace 
and elegance, The moſt charitable ſuppoſition therefore that 


can be admitted concerning them is, that the Greek language 


being in itſelf muſical, wanted leſs aſſiſtance from ſound than 
one that was more harſh and rough: and muſic being ſtill a 
flave to poetry, and wholly governed by its feet, derived all 
its merit and effects from the excellence of the verſe, and 


Aweetneſs of the voice that ſung, or rather recited it. But, as 


muſic, there needs no other proof of the poverty of ancient 
melody than its being confined to long and ſhort ſyllables. 
We have ſome airs of the moſt graceful and pleaſing kind, 
which will ſuit no arrangement of ſyllables to be found in 
poetical numbers, ancient or modern; and which it is im- 
poſſible to expreſs by mere ſyllables in "wy . with 
which I am at all acquainted. 


I come now to ſpeak of a fourth piece of ancient Greek 
muſic, inſerted in the Muſurgia of Kircher, p. 542; from 


whence it was tranſcribed by the Oxford editor of Aratus, and 


publiſhed with the three hymns above mentioned. Father 
Kircher has been very truly called vir immen/@ quidem, ſed in- 
digeſtæ admodum eruditionis: a man of immenſe, but indi- 
gelted, learning. It was very natural to ſuſpect the authen- 
ticity of a fragment of this kind coming from one, who, 
though he had diſplayed great learning in the number of huge 
volumes which he publiſhed, yet, was always careleſs, inaccu- 


rate, and credulous; collecting, without choice or diſcernment, 


whatever he found relative to the ſubje& upon which he was 
writing ; and adopting whatever was offered to him, true or 


falſe, provided it contained any thing marvellous, 
FI after 
rs, from 


In his Muſurgia, printed at Rome, 1650, in 

giving an account of the Greek muſical chara 
Alypius, he tells us, that “ nothing * remains for him to 
OY, do, 
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do relative to ancient muſic, but to give a genuine ſpecimen of 
it, which he ſuppoſed the more neceſſary, as no one had hi- 
therto thought fit to ſatisfy the eager curioſity of the learned 
upon a ſubject ſo intereſting, and ſo utterly unknown.“ From 


this paſſage it appears, that the manuſcripts publiſhed by the 


two Italian authors, Vincenzio Galilei, and Ercole Bottrigari, 
had eſcaped the reſearches of father Kircher, though both 
much anterior to him, the one appearing in 1581, and the 
other in 1602. 


| However, the ſpecimen of ancient Greek muſic which fa- 
ther Kircher gives us, is the more intereſting, as he tells us 
that it had never been edited before, but was found by him- 


ſelf in the famous Sicilian library of the monaſtery of St. 
Saviour, near the port of Meſſina, He calls it a very ancient 


fragment of Pindar ; it is accompanied with the ancient Greek 
muſical notes, which are the ſame as Alypius attributes to the 
Lydian mode. Unluckily, what our good father calls a very 
ancient fragment of Pindar, was nothing more than the firſt 
eight verſes of the firſt Pythic of this poet; hwhich gives no 
very favourable idea of his Is, with the ancient 
Poets. W 2 


However, to remove all doubt concerning the authenticity 


of this manuſcript, with reſpect to the muſic, the catalogue of 
Greek manuſcripts 1 in St. Saviour's library was examined, as 
publiſhed in Latin by P. Poſſevin, but without ſucceſs. At 
length, application was made by M. Burette to father Mont- 
faucon, who was known to be in poſſeſſion of copies of all the 


moſt valuable manuſcripts in the principal libraries of Europe; 


and among theſe the manuſcripts of St. Saviour's library had 
not been forgotten. But in conſulting the catalogue of thee, 


they were found to conſiſt chiefly of the writings of the 
Greek fathers, with fewer prophane authors than are men- 


tioned in the catalogue publiſhed by Poſſevin. However, in 


the laſt article were found the following words: Ila ds anna. 
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PiN ax 74% Ware Wes T8 ver z that 1 is, there are full 
many books in manuſcript relative to the choral ſervice, which 
muſt mean church muſic. It was doubtleſs, ſays M. Burette, 
among ſuch manuſcripts as theſe, that father Kircher diſco- 
vered the fragment of an Ode of Pindar ſet to muſic, as it 
ſeems the natural place for ſuch a relic to be found, and it is in 
vain to ſeek for a further juſtification of the editor. 
— Of theſe eight verſes of the firſt Pythic of Pindar, which 
were found with ſuch ancient muſical characters over them, as 
belong to the Lydian mode * P, the four firſt have a melody ſet 
to them for one or many voices ; the four laſt compoſe a dif- 
ferent melody, at the beginning of which were the following 
Greek words : yoe0; £65 xbapav ; chorus ſung to the ſound of the 
Cithara ; and over the words of each verſe are written the cha- 
racers peculiar to inſtrumental muſic ; which ſhews that the 
ſecond melody was not only executed by voices, but accompa- 
nied by one or more Citiaras, that played in uniſons, or oc- 
taves, to the voice. The melody of theſe eight verſes is ex- 
tremely ſimple, and compoſed of only ſix different ſounds ; 
which is a cogent proof of the antiquity of the muſic, ſince the 


lyre of ſeven ſtrings had more notes chan were ſufficient for 
its execution. 


ODE of PIN DAR. 
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(If it were not for the muſical cha- more propricly be ſaid to be in the Phry- 
racters over the notes, which belong to the gian mode. 


Lydian mode, this melody might with 
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This Ode has VR happily rranſlated by Mr. Weſt. 


Part of che firſt Pythian OD 2 


Hail, golden lyre! !' whoſe heav'n-invented ſtring 
Io Phcebus, and the black-hair'd Nine ar * 
Who in ſweet chorus round their tuneful king 
Mix with thy ſounding chords their ſacred ſongs. | 
The dance, gay queen of pleaſure, thee attends ; 
Thy jocund ſtrains her liſt ning feet inſpire : 

And each melodious tongue its voice ſuſpends, 0 
TDill thou, great leader of the heav'nly quire, 
With wanton art preluding giv'ſt the ſign 

Swells the full concert then with harmony divine. 
Wes r's Pindar, Vol. I. p. 84. 


The muſic, reduced to modern notes, is manifeſtly in the 
key of E minor, as appears from the modulation and final 
note. The firſt part begins upon the fifth of the key, the ſe- 


cond upon the third. Moſt of the cloſes in the courſe of the 
melody are made, not as is uſual with us, by the ſharp ſe- 
venth of the key, but in aſcending. by a whole tone from the 
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ſeventh to the eighth; a kind of cadence very common among 
the Oriental people; at leaſt, if we may judge by ſome Per- 
fan airs brought into Europe by the miſſionaries, of which 
moſt of the cloſes are of that kind; and in none of the moft 
ancient eccleſiaſtical chants is the ſharp ſeventh to be found. 

With regard to this melody, it was reduced to common 
notes by M. Burette, in the Memoires de I' Academie des In- 
ſcriptions, tome V. with all poſſible care, though ſomewhat dif- 
ferent from father Kircher's copy, inſerted in his Muſurgia. 
The reaſons for deviating from this father are the following: 
in the firſt place he had written it in G with a minor third; 
that is to ſay three notes higher than the original will allow; 
ſecondly, he had made ſeveral miſtakes in the melody, which 
have been adjuſted by the Greek tablature ; and laſtly, he had 
obſerved no kind of rhy/hm, or meaſure, whereas it is now 
minutely attended to, and exactly conformable to the quan- 
tity of ſyllables which anſwer to the muſical notes. Indeed 
the r/ mthm could. not be made regular, the feet of the, verſe. 
being a mixture of dactyls and iambics. 


This melody however is ſo ſimple and natural, that by re- 
ducing i it to regular time, either triple or common, and ſetting 
a baſe to it, which it is very capable of receiving, it will have 
the appearance and effect of a religious hymn of the preſent. 
century. 


> 
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ing the Muſic of the Ancients, addreſſed to Mr. Aviſon, and 
annexed to the ſecond edition of his Effay on Muſical Expreſ- 
fn on, was ſomewhat unfortunate, when in his wiſhes for a ſpe- 
cimen of ancient Greek melody he fixed upon Pindar's firſt 
ode; the only piece of Greek poetry generally known, in. 
Y which theſe wiſhes might have been gratified. “ If, fays he, 
= « we had the old muſical notes which were ſet to any parti- 
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. « cular ode or hymn that is extant, I ſhould not deſpair of 


« finding out the length of each note; for the quantity of 
« ſyllables would probably be a ioterable guide (); and I 
would conſent to truck the works of Signor Alberti for the 
« tune that was ſet to Pindar's 


CA . 


. 


Nec poppy?” Aro e 


This author goes on informing us by his conjectures e con- 
cerning what the Greek melody was, that i bes never heard: 


1 


00 It 1s. the only guide. to the — of ancient notes. 


Dr. Brown, or whoever was author of the Letter concern- 


0 * "ror * Werne 
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of the ſpecimens which had been publiſhed of it by Vincentio 
Galilei, Bottrigari, Kircher, the Oxford editor of Aratus, or 
by M. Burette, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Inſcriptions. 
In the poſtſcript, however, he mentions the Oxford edition 
of Aratus ; but what uſe has he made of it, except to tell us 
that he ſaw there © ſome learned obſervations on ancient muſic, 
& and a few fragments of ancient tunes to Tome Greek odes 
and hymns, reduced to our modern notation ? | 
Was not this the time and place to tell us what this muſic 
was? how far it excelled the modern? and that he was till 
ready to ſacrifice the elegant works of poor Alberti for ſo in- 
valuable an acquiſition as the tune that was ſet to his favourite 
ode of Pindar ? Not a word eſcapes from the author con- 
cerning his raptures upon ſeeing in venerable Greek charac- 
ters, as well as in ſharp-cornered Gothic notes, this divine 


muſic, nor of the effect it had on his paſſions when he heard 


it performed; he only tells us that © it came into his mind he 
& had peruſed it long ago; and upon looking now in the 
& hook, he found two remarks of the editor, agreeing with 
„ his own notions, about rime, quantity, and Jamplicity.” — 
He could not ſubmit either to the humiliating taſk of confeſſing 
that he did not underſtand this muſic; or that its excellence 
did not at all correſpond with the high ideas he had, unheard, 
and unſeen, formed of it, 

I ſhall beſtow a word or two more upon this Letter, now I 
am on the ſubject. The author ſuppoſes that one great ad- 
4 vantage which aroſe even from the ſimplicity of the an- 
* cient tunes, and which greatly ſet off their concert of vo- 
cal and inſtrumental muſic, was, that the ſinger could he 
« underſtood, and that the words had their effect as well as 
« the muſic; and then the charms of elegant and pathetic 
-< noeſy, aided and ſet off by the voice, perſon, manner, and 
accent of the ſinger, and by the ſound of inſtruments, might 
affect the hearer very ſtrongly.” We do not, however, of- 
| . yd ten 
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ten find this to be the caſe with Italian recitative, though it 
more than anſwers this deſcription in every particular, When 
the poeſy is Metaſtaſio's, and the ſinger, beſides his fine voice, 
figure, and action, poſſeſſes the moſt exquiſite taſte and ex- 
preſſion. For even, at ſuch time, the audience is, in general, 
yawning and languiſhing for the air, which, by its ſuperior 
ſweetneſs in melody to recitative, makes them forget poeſy, 
declamation, propriety, and every thing but their ears. A line 
of recitative ever ſo pathetically, or emphatically pronounced, 
ſeldom extorts that thundering applauſe from an audience, 


which is beſtowed on a great actor for ſpeaking only two or 


three words; though an air ſung by the ſame performer, 
whoſe recitatives had been heard with coldneſs and indiffer- 


_ ence, is honoured with rapturous applauſe, and an univerſal 


encore . 
The author, in ſpeaking of ©& the harmonious and unri- 
e yalled ſweetneſs of the Greek language, ſays, as the Latin 


ce tongue ſurpaſſes ours in ſweetneſs, fo the Greek ſurpaſſes 
„% the Latin. When I taught my little boy his Greek nouns 
« and verbs (ſays Tanaquil Faber), he told me one day a 
« thing that ſurpriſed me, for he had it not from me. Me- 


„thinks, ſaid he, the ſound of the Greek tongue is much 


% more agreeable than that of the Latin. You are in the right, 


« ſaid I.— By this I perceived that the boy had a good ear, 


« which I took as @ preſage that his taſte and his judgment 


« would one day be good; having often obſerved that this is one 
« of the earlieſt and beſt marks of a child's capacity.” This 


obfervation is, in my opinion, ſo unphiloſophical and wide of 
the truth, that it ſhould only have been mentioned by our 


author to cenſure it. A good ear in a child may be a preſage 
of his genius for muſic; and there have been many great mu- 
ſicians without taſte or judgment in any thing but their own 
profeſſion. But ſome of the wiſeſt men, and of the greateſt 


talents, in other particulars, I am ſorry to ſay it, have not had 


car 
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car enough for muſic to diſcover the difference, not only be- 
tween good and bad muſic, but between one tune and another. 
And yet theſe great and wiſe men, in other particulars, think 
themſelves qualified to write, talk, and decide, about mufic, 
in a more peremptory manner, than thoſe of the greateſt feel- 
ing and genius, who have long made it their particular ſtudy. 
Poor human nature is never to be perfect: however, the muſi- 
cian pities the man without ears; and the man without ears, 
in revenge, heartily contemns the fiddling fool, who can be 
delighted with ſuch nonſenſe. 


SECTION Vl 
Whether the Ancients had Counterpoint, or Muſic in Parts. 


HIS is a ſubje& which has given birth to many learned 
diſquiſitions and diſputes; and as it long remained a 

mere matter of opinion, thoſe who believed, and thoſe who 
denied the point in queſtion, conſequently treated each other 
with all due polemic acrimony. The champions for antiquity 
thought themſelves involved in the controverſy; and whether 
they were poſſeſſed of muſical knowledge, or were ſenſible to 
the charms of harmony, or no, they determined to regard every 
man as an enemy to ſound literature, who did not {ubſcribe to 
the articles of their faith, 


A poem, called Le Siecle de Louis le Grand, written \ by 
Charles Perrault of the Academy of Sciences, and brother to 
Claude Perrault, the famous phyſician and architect, occaſioned 
the long and violent diſpute between him and Boileau, and 
ſoon brought on a general war among the learned throughout. 
Europe, concerning the ſuperiority of the ancients or mo- 
derns, with reſpect to arts, ſciences, and literature. This piece 
was firſt read by the author at the Aeden of Sciences in 

168). 
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1687, and was ſoon followed by his Parallele des Anciens et 


des Modernes. The notes to Boileau's tranſlation of Longinus 
were intended as a reply to Perrault ; and are full of bitter 
invectives, not only againſt him, but the moderns in general. 
Racine, La Bruyere, and Fontenelle, took ſides in the quarrel, 
which in France was * alive, with great animaſity, for 
near thirty years. 

In England, the controverſy between Sir William Temple 
and Mr. Wootten, Mr. Boyle and Dr. Bentley, and Swift's 
Battle of the Books, were conſequences of this quarrel. 

Thoſe who had written ex profeſſo on muſic, had frequently 


differed in then opinions concerning counterpoint having been 
known by the ancients, previous to the learned, in general, 


intereſting themſelves in the diſpute ; and before I give my 


own opinion, as an individual, it is incumbent on me, as an 
hiſtorian, to lay before my readers the ſentiments of others, 


and the reaſons, or prejudices, upon which they were founded. 
Many who doubt of far more important points, though ſuch 


as human evidence can never determine, would, however, be 
glad to have them demonſtrated. I have read and conſidered 


the ſeveral arguments which have been urged for and againſt 


the queſtion, with a mind open to conviction, and certainly 
free from prejudice againſt the ancients ; for, on the contrary, 
I have always admired and reverenced them i in the models they 
have given us in every ſpecies of writing, as well as in the 
beautiful remains of their ſculpture, painting, and architec- 
ture, and therefore ſhould moſt willingly contribute my ut- 
moſt in ſupport of their claims to a melody and harmony ſu- 
perior to our own, if there were facts ſufficiently numerous, 
clear, and indiſputable, to found them upon. 

However, as the whole diſpute, at this diſtance of time, 
from the periſhable materials upon which the ancient ſymbols 
of ſound were traced, reſts upon conjefure, or at moſt upon 


preſumptive proof; and as 1 have no favourite hypotheſis to 


WoL hk "WE": ſupport, 


not a ſingle word can be found in that writer, which has the 
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ſupport, which would incline me to give all the evidence in 


favour of one ſide, and conceal, or miſconſtrue, whatever would 


be for the advantage of the other ; I ſhall put into two honeſt 
and even ſcales all that can be uad in ſupport of both ſides, 
and then ſuſpend them by the balance, as ſteadily as Juſtice 


will enable me, in order to let the reader ſee, and judge for 


himſelf, which of them preponderates. 

The moſt eminent writers on the ſide of ancient counterpoint 
are, Gaffurio, Zarlino, Gio. Battiſta Doni, Iſaac Voſſius, Zac- 
charia Tevo, the abbe Fraguier, and Mr. EO author 


of Principles and Power of Harmony. 


Thoſe againſt it are, Glarianus, Salinas, Bottrigari, Anus 
Cerone, Kepler, Merſennus, Kircher, Claude Perrault, Wal- 


lis, Bontempi, Burette, the fathers Bougeant and Cerceau, 
Padre Martini, M. Marpurg, and M. Rouſſeau. 


Claude Perrault, and M. Burette, indeed, ſeem inclinable to 
grant it them by 7/irds; and M. Marpurg by fourths and fifths. 
The learned father Martini has collected many of the de- 


poſitions of the ſeveral writers on both ſides, with great accu- 


racy and fairneſs; but as I am in poſſeſſion of all the books 


he quotes, and of others, which 1t will be neceſſary to mention 


in the courſe of the diſpute, I ſhall give ſome account of each, 
before I ſum up the evidence. 


Gafforius Franchinus flouriſhed in the fifteenth century ; his 
writings were the firſt that came from the preſs, upon the ſub- 
ject of muſic, after the invention of printing. One of them, 


under the title of Theoricum opus Armonice Diſcipling, was pub- 
liſhed at Naples, 1480; but that in which he allows the an- 
cients to have known counterpoint, appeared firſt at Milan, 


1496, and afterwards at Breſcia, 1502 this has for title, 
Practica Mufice utriuſque Cantus. 


This author quotes Bacchius ſenior as his authority for the 
ancients having practiſed ſimultaneous harmony; but unluckily 


leaſt 
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leaſt allufion to the ſubject. Counterpoint, as Bontempi ob- 
ſerves, is the Practice of Harmony, and Bacchius ſenior, in his 


Iniroduetion to the Art of Muſic, only treats of the 7 oy of 


Melody. 


Zarlino (a endete it impalible for the ancients to have 
made uſe of inſtruments of many ſtrings, without playing in 
conſonance ; and that the hydraulicon, or water-organ, muſt 
have afforded them opportunities of diſcovering and uſing dif- 


ferent parts. In-anſwer to the firſt ſuppoſition of the ancients 


having many ſtrings upon the lyre, this did not happen till 


ſeveral ages after its invention, as at firſt the number was only 


3» 4» 5, 7, or 8; but we might oppoſe to the ancient lyre of 
many ftrings, the Iriſh harp, which long had a greater num- 
ber than the lyre, and yet theſe did not ſuggeſt to the per- 
formers upon the harp, the idea of counterpoint, or of play- 
ing in parts; as that inſtrument remained many ages a ſingle 


or treble inſtrument, uſed only for the purpoſe of playing a 
ſimple melody, or ſingle part. 


This is not the place in which to diſcuſs the ſecond point 


in a future chapter, upon the inſtruments of the ancients, 1 


ſhall endeavour to give my readers ſome idea of the hydrau- 
licon : the uſe made of it by Zarlino comes under thoſe pre- 
ſumptions in favour of ancient harmony, which having no 
other ſupport than conjecture, can never amount to demon- 
ſtration. However, if the firſt idea of an organ was taken 
from the Syrinx, or Fiſtula Panis, which, after being im- 


proved into Tibiæ utriculares, or bagpipes, was further per- 


fected by the addition of keys, as is the opinion of Bartolinus 


and Blanchinus, it muſt have been a long time before that in- 
ſtrument was capable of being played in parts, ſuppoſing 


counterpoint to have been in uſe; and if the hydraulic organs, 


(a) Supplimenti Muſicall. Venet. 1580, | 
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ſtill to be found in Italy, are remnants of the ancient, they 


will furniſh no very favourable idea of their powers. 

John Baptiſt Doni, a Florentine nobleman, who flouriſhed 
in the laſt century, ſpent the greateſt part of his life in the 
ſtudy and defence of ancient muſic. His writings and opinions 


were very much reſpected by the learned, though but little at- 
tended to by practical muſicians ; on which account moſt of 


his treatiſes, which are very numerous, are filled with com- 


 plaints of the 1gnorance and degeneracy of the moderns, with 
reſpect to every branch of muſic, both in theory and practice. 


It is no uncommon thing for philvſophers, mathematicians, 


and men of letters, abſorbed in mere ſpeculation, to condemn 
in their cloſets, unheard and unſeen, the productions and per- 


formance of practical muficians ; who, in their turn, contemn 
whatever theory ſuggeſts as viſionary, and inadmiſſible in. 
practice, without giving themſelves the trouble to conſider, or 
even to read, the principles upon which an e may be 


founded. 


0 Brother, brother, we are both in the wrong,” a con 
ceſſion that many diſputants might make, with give truth, 


beſides Peachum and Lockit. 


It ſeems as if theory and practice were ever to be at ſtrife; 
for the man of ſcience, who never hears muſic, and the muſi- 
cian, who never reads books, muſt be equally averſe to each 


other, and unlikely to be brought to a right underſtanding. 


That Doni was but little acquainted with the muſic which 
delighted the ears of his cotemporaries, appears in many parts 


of his works; and as to his belief that the ancients knew 


and practiſed counterpoint, and that their muſic was ſuperior 
to the modern in every particular, it ſeems to have been 
founded upon no better grounds than that of his predeceſſors, 
Gaffurio, and Zarlino : but if it was ſuch as Doni has ima- 


gined, and given in example, the ears of mankind, to have 


been delighted with it, muft have been differently conſtructed 
formerly, 


1 
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formerly, from thoſe of the preſent times, which are pleaſed with 
modern harmony. 

This writer ſeems full of inconſiſtencies, with reſpect to an- 
cient counter point. He is unwilling that the Greeks and Romans 
ſhould be deprived of it; and yet, in ſpeaking of its uſe among 
the moderns, he calls it zemico della mujica. His reaſons for al- 
lowing it to the ancients are chiefly drawn, from their vocal notes 
being different from the inſtrumental ; from the early invention 
of the hydraulic, and other organs ; from the numerous ſtrings 
upon ſome of their inſtruments ; and from a ſtriking paſſage in 
Plutarch (), which he thinks deciſive, as it proves, that though 
the moſt ancient muſicians uſed but few ſtrings, yet theſe were 


tuned in conſonance, and diſpoſed with as much art as in our in- 


ſtruments at preſent. Theſe points will be TY conſidered in 
the courſe of this ſection. 

Doni left behind him at his death, beſides many päictel works 
upon ancient. muſic (c), a great number of unfiniſhed eſſays and 
tracts relative to that ſubject, and the titles of many more. Few: 
men had indeed conſidered the ſubject with greater attention. He 


ſaw the difficulties, though he was unable to ſolve them. The ti- 


tles of his chapters, as well as many of thoſe of father Merſennus, 
and others, are often the moſt intereſting and ſeducing imagin- 


able, But they are falſe lights, which like gnes ſatui, lead us 
into new and greater obſcurity; or like thoſe ſpecimens of fruit 


brought from the Land of Promiſe, which thoſe in whom ey 
excited the ſtrongeſt deſire, never lived to ſee. 

The next Champion for ancient harmony was Iſaac Volſius, 
who is greatly admired for his elegant and claſſical Latin, and 
more frequently quoted in favour of ancient muſic, than any other 


modern who has treated the ſubject; but good Writing, and fair 


reaſoning, are ſometimes different things; that is, a ſelection of 
well-ſounding words, formed into harmonious periods, may ſubſiſt 

without the ſupport of either truth, or logic. Voſſius, in his ce- 
lebrated book (d ), ſeems more ready to grant every poſſible and 


(3) meg. Macueng. Veleris; and particularly his Diſcorſo 75 opra 


(c) Contend, del Tat. FL 1 2 e. de? e onſonanze. 
Modi della Maia. De preftantia My re (4) De Poem,Cantr etFirib, Rythmi. 1673. 


impoſſible 
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impoſſible excellence to the Greek muſicians, than, when alive, 
they could have been to aſk. None of the poetical fables, or my- 
thological allegories, relative to the power and efficacy of their 


muſic, put the leaſt violence upon his credulity. A religious bigot 
who inliſts upon our ſwallowing implicitly every thing, however 


hard of digeſtion, is leſs likely to make converts to his opinions, 
than he who puts our faith to few trials; and Voſhus overcharged 


his creed ſo much, that it is of no 1 


He does not attribute the efficacy of the Greek and Roman muſic 
to the richneſs of its harmony, or the elegance, the ſpirit, or pa- 
thos, of its melody, but wholly to the force of Rhythm. As long, 
ſays he, p. 75, as muſic flouriſhed in this R/ythmical form, ſo long 
flouriſhed that power which was ſo adapted to excite, and calm 
the paſſions.“ According to this opinion there was no occaſion 
for melifluous ſounds, or lengthened tones ; a drum, a cymbal, or 
the violent ſtrokes of the Curetes, and Salii, on. their ſhields, as 
they would have marked the time more articulately, ſo they would 


have produced more miraculous effects than the ſweeteſt voice, or 


moſt poliſhed inſtrument. In another place he tells us, that * to 
build cities, ſurround them with walls, to aſſemble or diſmiſs the 
people, to celebrate the praiſes of Gods and men, to govern fleets 
and armies, to accompany all the functions and ceremonies of peace 


and war, and to temper the human paſſions, were the original of- 


fices of muſic : in ſhort, ancient Greece may be ſaid to have been 
wholly governed by the lyre (e).“ 

It appears from this paſſage, and from the tenor of his whole. 
book, that this author will not allow us to doubt of a ſingle 


circumſtance, be it ever ſo marvellous, relative to the perfection 


and power of ancient muſic; the probable and the impro- 
bable are equally articles of his belief; ſo that with ſuch a 


lively faith it is eaſy to imagine that he racka it among mortal 


fins to doubt of the ancients having invented and practiſed 
Counterpoint; and he conſequently ſpeaks with the higheſt in- 
dignation againſt the moderns, for daring to deny that they 


(e) Urbes condere, mania mates conciones gere, pacis bellique munia obire, &c,—Lyra 
advocare et dimittere, . Deorum et virorum eff que veterem rexerit Om PE. 47.¹ 
Fortium laudes celebrare, claſſes et exercitus re- | 


were. 
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were in poſſeſſion of a ſimultaneous harmony, though, ac- 
cording to him, they uſed it with ſuch intelligence and diſere- 
tion, as never to injure the poetry by lengthening, ſhortening, 
or repeating words and ſyllables at their pleaſure, nor by that 
moſt abſurd of all cuſtoms, linging different words to ſeveral 


different airs at the ſame time. 


This author's remarks, however, on the little attention that 


is paid by modern compoſers to proſody, merit ſome reſpeQ. 
He has already been quoted in the ſection upon Rhythm (/ ), and 
will, perhaps, more than once be occaſionally mentioned in the 


courſe of this work. With regard to the preſent queſtion, 
whether the ancients had counterpoint or not, he cites the uſual 
paſſages in their favour from Plato, Ariſtotle, Cicero, and Se- 


neca, all which will be allowed due attention farther on. 


The name of Zaccharia Tevo is but little known, though 
he is an ingenious and candid writer, who has read good 


books, and reflected deeply on the ſubject of muſic 7g. 


However, as he is a favourer of ancient counterpoint, whoſe 


name appears in the liſt of its champions, he ſhall have a 
few words beſtowed upon him among the reſt. 


This author very modeſtly ſtyles himſelf a collector ad com- 


poiler of the opinions of others concerning ancient harmony. 


Indeed new. materials can now hardly be expected; new con- 


jectures are all that time, and the many writers who have 


already handled the ſubject, have left. After citing paſſages 
from the moſt reſpectable writers of antiquity, which feem to 


favour the fide of counterpoint, and giving the ſentiments of 


the moſt eminent moderns upon theſe paſſages, he concludes, 


that „from the minute and accurate deſcription of concords 


by ancient authors, it is natural to ſuppoſe that they were not 
unacquainted with the uſe of them.“ But it is as neceſſary 
to know, and to aſcertain intervals in melody as in harmony, 


(V) Page 82. 
(8) Mifico Teſtore, or RY Compoſer, was publiſhed by him at Venice, . 


otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe there can be no truth, or certainty, of intonation; 
and this author diſſembles the difficulty of thirds and ſixths 
being ranked among the diſcords by ancient theoriſts. It is 
his opinion, however, that harmony was known before the 
time of Plato and Ariſtotle; but that it was loſt with other 
arts and ſciences during the barbariſm of the middle ages, and 
afterwards, about the year 1430, according to Vincentio Ga- 
lilet, was renewed, enlarged, and reduced to fixed and certain 
rules, which for the moſt part remain in force at preſent. In- 
deed all that he ſays may be allowed to the ancients, without 
putting them in poſſeſſion of ſuch harmony as ours, conſiſting 
of different melodies performed at the ſame time. | 

The abbé Fraguier is the next in the lift of defenders of 
ancient harmony. This learned academician was unable to 
periuade himſelf that antiquity, ſo enlightened, and ſo inge- 
nious in the cultivation of the fine arts, could have been 1 igno- 
rant of the union of different parts, in their concerts of voices 
and inſtruments, which he calls the my? perfect and Sublime 
part of muſic ; 7 thinking that he had happily diſcovered i in 
a paſſage of Plato, an indubitable and deciſive proof of the 
_ ancients having poſſeſſed the art of counterpoint, he drew up 
his opinion into the form of a memoir, and preſented it to the 
Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles Leitres, in 1716 (/. 

The paſſage in queſtion is in the ſeventh book of Laws, in 
which Plato determines that the proper time for young perſons 
to learn muſic is from thirteen to ſixteen years of age; during 
which period he ſuppoſed they might be enabled to ſing in 
uniſon with the lyre, and to diſtinguiſh good muſic from bad; 

that is, ſuch airs as were grave, decorous, and likely to in- 
ſpire virtue, from thoſe that were of a light and vicious caſt. 
This is ſpeaking like a legiſlator, ſays the abbe Fraguier. But 


(DM. Burette acquaints us that this good things, could not do without coun- 
abbe learned the harpſichord at an ad- terpoint, made them a preſent of that har- 
. vanced age, and concluding that the an- mony, with which his aged ears were ſo 
cients, to whom he generouſly gave all pleaſed, 


as 
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as harmonic compoſition was very bewitching to minds ſo re- 
markable for ſenſibility as the Greeks, and being, beſides, of ſo 
difficult a ſtudy, as to require infinite time and labour to ac- 
compliſh, he thought it neceſſary to caution them againſt too 
ſtrong an attachment to it, and therefore eſtabliſhed a kind of 
rule, by which they would be prevented from piving that time 
to mulical ſtudies, which might be better ge ene hon in more 
important concerns. 
This is but the introduction to the paſſage | in queſtion, which 
is the following: © As to the difference and variety in the ac- 
&« companiment of the lyre, in which the ſtrings produce one air, 
while the melody compoſed by the poet produces another, 
(the poet then ſet his own verſes,) from whence reſults the 
© aſſemblage of denſe and rare, of quick and flow, acute and 
„ grave, as well as of concord and diſcord (i); beſides, the 
& knowing how to adjuſt the rhythm, or meaſure, to all the 
ſounds of the lyre : theſe are not ſtudies fit for youth, to 
whom three years only are allowed for Jearning merely what 
% may be of future uſe to them. Such contrarieties of dif- 
« ferent difficulties in the ſtudy and practice of muſic, are too 
“ embarraſſing, and may render young minds leſs fit for ſei- 
ences, which they ought to learn with facility,” 
It does not feem neceſſary here to enter into a verbal criti- 
ciſm of this paſſage, as it has been underſtood and tranſlated 
by the abbe Fraguier; nor to inſert two other paſſages, one 
from Cicero, and one from Macrobius, which this author has 
given by way of corollaries, in ſupport of his explanation of 
the paſſage in Plato; as.I ſhall conſign him and his fancied 
Proofs in favour of ancient counterpoint, to his brother acade- 
mician M. Burette, the moſt able writer, in many particulars, of 


all thoſe who have intereſted themſelves in the diſpute con- 
cerning ancient muſic. 
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{i) Though the abbe Fraguter tranſlates found thus explained in any lexicon, or 
ar riponos, diſſonance, it is not the true ac- Greek writer on muſic; its preciſe an 
ceptation of the word, nor can it be technica] meaning will be given farther on. 
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The laſt champion, though by no means the leaſt formidable;. 
for ancient harmony, was the late Mr. Stillingfleet, in his ad- 
mirable Commentary upon a muſical Treatiſe by Tartini (+). 
If ſtrong prejudices in favour of the ancients appear in this 
work, they are natural to a man of learning and taſte, who 
has long drank of the pure fountain of knowledge at the 
ſource ; and Boileau has truely faid, that thoſe who have been 

the moſt captivated in reading the beſt writings of antiquity, 
have been men of the firſt order, and of the moſt exalted 
genius (/), 

Though I am not ſo happy as to agree entirely with Mr. 
Stllingfleet 1 in all his muſical opinions, yet it is a juſtice due 
to his merit as a writer, to confeſs, that I am acquainted with. 

no book in our language, upon the ſame ſubject, which a 
ſcholar, a gentleman, or a muſician, can read with ſo much. 
pleaſure and profit as the Principles and Power of Harmony. 


As Mr. Stillingfleet was able to have-recourſe to original in- 


formation: to form his judgment, whether right or Wrong, his- 
opinions are reſpectable. 


Tartini, in his Trattato di Mafica, p. 14. (m), advances the 
following propoſition :- * That, if ſimultaneous harmony was 
« known to the Greeks, they could not, and ought not to uſe- 
« it, in order to arrive at the end propoſed ; but ought to em- 
« ploy a ſingle voice in their ſongs.” This propoſition he 
ſupports with arguments drawn from ſtrong reaſon, and deep 
reflection. Tartini modeſtly declared himfelf to be no ſcholar ;- 
however, he had perfectly informed himſelf of the famous dif- 
pute, whether the ancients knew and practiſed harmony, in our- 

ſenſe of the word. He ſeems to have been gifted with native 
diſcernment and penetration in all his muſical enquiries, which. 


(k) Principles ond Power of Harmony. . tre 2 M. Perrault. 


(1) Des eſprits du premier ordre, des (m) In Mr. Stillingfleet' s Commentary, 
Pommes de la plus haute elevation. Let- p. 70. 


uſually 


1 
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uſually conducted him to truth, —— not always by the 
beaten or ſhorteſt road. 

Mr. Stillingfleet allows him to doubt of the ancients having 
known counterpoint, in peace, during the examination of his 
book; but in the appendix to Principles and Power of Har- 
mony, p. 181, he takes the matter up ſeriouſly. 

« Dr. Wallis, fays he, tells us, that the ancients had not 
conſorts of two, three, four, or more parts or voices. Meibo- 


mius aſſerts much the ſame thing; and this is, one may al- 


moſt ſay, the univerſal opinion. Some, however, of the wri- 
ters on muſic, have produced paſſages out of the ancients, 
which ſeem to imply the contrary ; but which are not looked 


on as concluſive by others: ſuch as that out of Seneca, Epiſtle 
| Ixxxiv. © Non vides quam multorum vocibus, &c, where 


perhaps nothing but octaves are implied. Another paſſage 


cited by Iſaac Voſſius, De Poemat. Cant. &c. out of the 
piece De Mundo, attributed to Ariftotle, feems to be more to 
the purpoſe, pweony oze;, &c. i. e. muſic, mixing together 
acute and grave, long and ſhort ſounds, form one harmony 
out of different voices. Wallis alſo has produced a paflage out 
of Ptolemy, which he thinks may infer muſic in parts. Ptol. 
Harm. p. 317. But the ſtrongeſt which I have met with, in 
relation to this long diſputed point, is in Plato; a paſſage 


which I have never ſeen quoted, and which I ſhall tranſlate.” 


It appears from this declaration, that Mr. Stillingfleet knew 
not that the Memorre of the abbe Fraguier, juſt mentioned, 
was written merely to explain this paſſage of Plato, and to 
confute that in which Dr. Wallis denies cqunterpoint to the 
ancients. I ſhall, however, give Mr. Stillingfleet's tranſlation 
of the paſſage | in Plato, in order to let my readers ſee how he 


underſtood it, before I enter upon M. Burette's examination 
of the ſame paſſage. 


« Young men ſhould be taught to 8 to the lyre, on ac- 


66 count of the clearneſs and preciſion of the ſounds, ſo that 


R 2 they 
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« they may learn to render tone for tone, But to make uſe 

« of different ſimultaneous notes, and all the variety belong- 

ing to the lyre, this ſounding one kind of melody, and the 
poet another—to mix a few notes with many, ſwift with 
„ flow, grave with acute, conſonant with d://onant, &c. mult 
& not be thought of ; as the time allotted for this part of edu- 

cation. is too ſhort for ſuch a work.” Plato, 895. 


« am ſenſible, ſays Mr. Stillingfleet, that objections may 
be made to ſome parts of this tranſlation, as of the words. 
vun, νðs,, lie,, and aipwos; but I have not deſignedly diſ- 
guiſed what I took to be the true ſenſe of them, after due con- 
ſideration. It appears then, upon the whole, that the ancients 


were acquainted with muſic in parts, but did not generally 
make uſe of it.“ 


Having now ranged in chronological order the principal 
writers who have ſtood forth in defence of ancient harmony, 
and fairly ſtated the reaſons which they have ſeverally urged 
in ſupport of their opinions, I ſhall next proceed in the ſame 
manner to relate all the different proots alleged by thoſe who- 
have traverſed the cauſe of the ancients. 

Glareanus and Salinas are fo unanimous in 8 coun- 
terpoint a modern invention, that they make uſe of preciſely 
the ſame words in denying it to the ancients (2). The Dode- 
cachordon of Glareanus was publiſhed in 1547; and the Trea- 
tiſe of Mujic by Salinas, in 1577. Their opinion was, that 
the great muſicians of antiquity, when they accompanied. 
themſelves on the lyre, played only in uniſon with the voice, 
and that nothing can be found in the books that are come down 


to us, which can be urged in proof that may in parts Was, 
known to the ancients. 


(1) Scio autem dubitari wehementer etiam 357 zus cantus inveniatur. Mulio minus etiam 


num hac &tate inter eximie doctos wiros, fu- videtur quibu apr quatuor pluri umme vocun: - 


eritne apud veteres hujuſmodi, quam nunc tra- concentus olim in uſu fuiſſe. Dodecachord. . 
waturiſumus, muſice, (Salinas adds cantus lib. iii. p. 195. Salinas de Muſica, lib. v. 
plurium vocum), cum apud nullum quod p. 284. 


unc. iam, authorem. weterem quieguam. : h The: 
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The opinion of Glareanus upon this matter would not have 
much weight with me, had it not been confirmed by that of 
Salinas, a much better judge of the ſubject; for though Gla- 
reanus, ſays Meibomius, was, in other reſpects, a very learned 
man, yet, in ancient muſic, he was an infant (o). 

The cavalier Hercules Bottrigari. of Bologna, was poſſeſſed 
of much muſical learning. He was author of ſeveral treatiſes 


upon muſic, that were printed about the latter end of the ſix- 


teenth century, and left ſeveral: others behind him in manu- 
ſcript, which are now in the poſſeſſion of Padre Martini, par- 
ticularly. one upon the Theory of Fundamental Harmony, in 


which there is the following paſſage, which puts his 3 


concerning ancient harmony out of all. doubt. 
« As neither ancient muſicians, nor eccleſiaſtics, had cha- 


< racters of different value to expreſs time, or make ſounds 
very long or very ſhort, they had conſequently no other 
« meaſure of time in ſinging, as far as I have been able to 
e diſcover, among the Hebrews, Greeks, or firſt eccleſiaſtics, 


than that of an articulately quick, or flow pronunciation; 
nor were they acquainted: with: that diverſity of different: 
e parts in conſonance, which in modern muſic conſtitutes as 
many different airs as there are Parts ſet to the r 
« melody (p).“ "Io | bats 
Artuſi, another muſical writer of the ſixteenth. century, 

whoſe opinions were much reſpected by his cotemporaries, ex- 
prefles himſelf very clearly on the ſubject in queſtion. © In 


the firſt ages of the world, N the infancy of muſic, 


(0) Glareanus, homo ut cætera doftiſ- 


fimus, fic in antiqua muſica infans, In 
Ariſtox. p. 103. 


(þ) Non avendo avuto i mufici antichi, 


anco eccleſtaſtici la di Were renxa del diverſq va- 


ore delle varie note, la importantia della 
miſurata gr ande, 0 ee quantita del tempo 
: z impe rocchè 


altra miſura di tempo 


non ho fo gia trovato, che aveſſero in can- 


tando, ne gli Ebrei, i Greci, i primi eccle-- 
Faſtici, ebe quella della tarda, o weloce buona 
lor prononcia : ne la diverfita delle tante arie 
in uno iſtanti medemo, che tante ſono, quante ' 


ſono le parti, di che la cantilena 8 compoſia. . 


Il Trimerone de Fondam. Arm. 


ce there 
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« there was no ſuch thing as ſinging in parts, as counterpoint 
„is a modern invention ().“ | 
- The next in the liſt of writers of eminence, who denies 
harmony, in our ſenſe of the word, to the ancients, is Cerone, 
author of an excellent treatiſe upon muſic in Spaniſh, which 
is become extremely ſcarce. This writer ſays © it is neceſ- 
& ſary to obſerve, that the muſic of the ancients was not di- 
& ,verfified with ſo many inſtruments ; nor were their concerts 
% compoſed of ſo many different parts, or ſuch a variety of 
e voices as the preſent (7).“ OY , ee ie 
The famous Kepler was ſo far from allowing to the an- 
cients ſuch harmony as is practiſed by the moderns, that he 
ſays, though Plato in his Republic ſpeaks as if ſomething like 
it were in uſe, he ſuppoſes if they ever had any accompani- 
ment to their melodies by way of baſe, it muſt have been ſuch 
a one as is produced by the drone of a bagpipe (). This is, 
perhaps, being as unjuſt to the ancients, as thoſe are to the 
moderns, who will not allow them to have made any progreſs 
in muſic, becauſe they are unable by their compoſitions and 
performance, to cure diſeaſes, tame wild beaſts, or build towns, 
Father Merſennus ſays, © as to the Greeks, and people ſtill 
more ancient, we know not whether they ſung in different 
parts, or accompanied a ſingle voice with more than one part. 
They might, indeed, vary the ſounds of the lyre, or ſtrike ſe- 
veral ſtrings together, as at preſent ; but there is no treatiſe on 


(9) Ne primi ſecoli, nel naſcere di queſſla agbra ſe haze, El Melopeo y Maeſtro, 
ſScienza, non cantavano in conſonanza, efſendo Tractado de Muſica Theorica y Practica, 
che il cantare in conſonanza, & un moderno Napoles, 1613. 

vitrogiato. P. D. Gio. Maria Artuſi. Arte (5s) Et vox, harmonia, weteribus uſur- 
del.Contrapunto, delle Conſon. imperf, et patur pro cantu ; non eft tamen intelligenda 
Diſſon. p. 29, Venet. 1598, ub hoc nomine, modulatio per plures voces, 


(r) Es menefter advertir que la muſſca de 


los anliguos no era con tantas diverſidades de 


inftrumentos —— Ni tampoco ſus coucontos 


eran compueſtos de tantas partes, ni con tanta 


 weriedad de boxes hazian fu muſica, como 


harmonice conſonantes, Nowitium enim in- 
wentum eſſe, veteribuſque plane incognitum, 
concentus plurium vocum in perpetui harmo- 
niarum viciſſitudine, id probatione multa non 


indiget, Harmon, Mundi, p. 80, 1650. 


playing 
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ry 


playing that inſtrument come down to us: however, as the an- 
eient books on other parts of muſic which are preſerved, are 


filent with reſpe& to counter point, it is natural to 
antiquity was ignorant of the art (7). 


ſuppoſe that 


Marſilius Ficinus, who in the fifteenth century wrote a com- 
mentary upon the Timeus of Plato, aſſerts, that the Platonift s 
could not have underſtood muſic ſo well as the moderns, as: 
they were inſenſible to the pleaſure ariſing from thirds, and 
their replicates, which they regarded as dicords ; notwith- 
ſtanding the ſeventeenth, tenth,” and third major, are tlie 
moſt grateful of our concords, and ſo neceſſary, that without 
them our muſic would be deſtitute of its greateſt ornament, and 
counterpoint become monotonous and inſipid. ods” 

Kircher ſays, though the ancients may have uſed ſome of tlie 
concords in counterpoint, yet there were others, ſuch as the 
thirds and ſixths, which are ſo grateful in our compoſitions, - 
that were utterly prohibited; and as to theuſe of diſcords, by 
which ſuch fine effects are produced in modern muſic, it was 
an art of which they had not the leaſt conception (2). 

Claude Perrault, the famous architect, and member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, publiſhed a Diſſertation 
upon the Muſic of the Ancients, in 1680, which is chiefly em- 
ployed in proving that counterpoint. was unknown to anti- 
quity ; he has manifeſted himſelf. to have been perfectly maſ- 


„ Buant aux Grecs, et aux plus anciens, 
nous ne ſyavons pas S ils chantoient, à pluſreurs 


woix, et bien qu'ils ne joigniſſent qu'une voix 
a leurs inſtrumens, ils ponwvoient 'neanmoins 


Faire trois ou pluſieurs parties ſur la Iyres 
comme Ion fait encore aujourdhui, et une 
autre avec la voir. Joint que les livres que 
les Grecs nous ont laifſees de leur muſique, ne 
' teſmoignent pas qu'ils ayent fi bien connu et 
pratique la mw”, 

d plufieurs parties, come Pon fait mainte- 
nant, et conſequement il weft pas raiſonable 


de les prendre pour nos juges en cette matieres - 


que, particulierement celle qui 


| Harmonie-Univerſelle, lib. iv. p. 204. Pa- 


ris. 1630. fd 
(u) Muſurgia, lib. vii. tom. 1. p. 547. 
The learned and laborious Meibomius, 


p. 35, who was moſt willing ts beſt6w 


upon the ancients whatever would redound ' 
to their honour, at the expence of the mo- 
derns, gives no proofs of their knowledge 
of counterpoint, Two paſſages which he 


quotes from Bryennius and Pſellus, writers 
of the middle ages, ſhew, that even in 
their time, thirds and fixths made no part 


of their Antiphonia, or Parapbonia. 


ter 
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ter of the ſubject; he has read all the ancient authors who 


have written exprelly upon it; he has examined the paſſages 
which have been thought the moſt favourable to it, in ſome 
authors who have only mentioned it occaſionally ; and has 


conſidered the marvellous effects attributed to it in others; he 
reafons forcibly, and the facts he alleges in ſupport. of the fide 
he has taken, are ſtrong, and well ſtated. This work was 
neither the cauſe, nor conſequence of the quarrel between Boi- 
leau, and his brother, Charles Perrault, which did not break 
out till ſeven years after the publication of the Efjays in Na- 
tural Philcſophy, in the ſecond volume of which the Diſſerta- 
tion upon the Mui c of the Ancients firſt appeared. Our author 
had indeed given his opinion upon the ſubje& very freely in 
the notes to his excellent tranſlation of Vitruvius in 1673 ; 
where, in his commentary of the chapter upon Harmonic Muiſic, 
according to the Doctrine of Ariſtoxenus, he declares that 
« there is nothing in Ariſtoxenus, who was the firſt that wrote 
upon. concords and diſcords, nor in any of the Greek authors 
who wrote after him, that manifeſts the ancients to have had the 
leaſt idea of the uſe of concords in muſic of many parts (x).” 


Satire is an excellent weapon when employed againſt vice 
and folly ; but it becomes a baſiliſk in the hands of a man of 
ſtrong paſſions and little feeling, who only employs it to blaſt 


the reputation, and wither the laurels of thoſe who differ from 


him in opinion, or whom mere caprice ſhall incline him to diſ- 
like; it is then a deadly inſtrument, an edged tool in the hands of 
a miſchievous child, or a madman. I have never been able to 
diſcover, after a minute enquiry and peruſal of the literary 
hiſtory and quarrels of the learned in France, during the reign 
of Lewis the fourteenth, any other cauſe for the hatred and 
deteſtation which Boileau long manifeſted for Charles Perrault, 
but that he was a friend to the poet Quinault, whom poſterity 
has however allowed to be a modeſt and inoffenſive man, of 


(x) Les dix Liv. d' Arobitecture de Vitruve. liv, V. p. 161, 2d Edit. 1684. 
| true 
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true genius; yet Boileau not only hated him, and his manner 
of writing, but furiouſly attacked all who were connected with 
him. In his Art of Poetry, his Satires, and in a great num- 
ber of Epigrams, he calls the moſt learned phyſician of his 
age and country, © an ignorant quack, an aſſaſſin, an enemy 
to health and good ſenſe; and of the beſt architect France has 
ever produced, he ſays, that © through pity to human kind, 
or rather want of practice, he quitted phyſic for the trowel, 
and in a few years raiſed as many bad buildings, as he had 
before ruined good conſtitutions.” 

This ſhews how dangerous it is to depend upon poetical in- 
formation concerning the vice or virtue, the genius or dulneſs, 
of individuals. It does not appear that either Quinault, or 
Perrault, ever tried to retaliate Boileau's abuſe; but luckily 

poſterity has done them juſtice; and M. de Voltaire, among 
others, has reſcued their characters from the infamy with 
which the ſurly ſatiriſt had loaded them. „ Quinault, he ſays, 
is no leſs admired for his beautiful lyric poetry, than for the pa- 
tience with which he ſuffered the unjuſt ſeverity of Boileau. Dur- 
ing his life it was believed that he owed his reputation to Lulli ; 
but his poetry will always be read, though the muſic of Lulli 

is already inſupportable. Time ſets a juſt value on all things.” 
And Claude Perrault he allows to have been not only a 
moſt accurate naturaliſt, profoundly ſkilled in mechanics, and 
an admirable architect, but that he was poſſeſſed of great abi- 
lities in all the arts, which he acquired without a maſter ; -and 
finiſhes his character by ſaying, that he encouraged the talents 
of others under the protection of the great ſtateſman Colbert, 
and enjoyed a high reputation, in ſpite of Boileau (). 


But to return to counterpoint,—There is a famous paſſage 
in the Treatiſe on the Sublime of Longinus, cap. xxiv. Which 
has been made uſe of in favour of ancient harmony, The 


) Siecle de Louis XIV. 
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fubje&t of the chapter is the Periphraſis. I believe, ſays 
Longinus, no one will diſpute the utility of the periphraſis in 

the ſublime; for as the principal ſubject in muſic becomes 
more agreeable to the ear when it is broken into diviſions, or 
embelliſhed with other notes; ſuitable to it, or which corre- 
ſpond with it: ſo the periphraſis, turning round the proper 
word, frequently forms with it a kind of conſonance and har- 
mony, which is very beautiful in diſcourſe.“ 

Boileau has tranſlated pboſyo. mrapupuo, different parts, from 
his be/ref that the ancients had counterpoint : © For I am not 
of the opinion of thoſe moderns, ſays he, who will not allow 
different parts to that muſic, of which ſuch wonders are re- 
lated, ſince, without parts, there could be no harmony.” But 
he did not know, that by harmony the ancients always under- 
ſtood what we mean by melody, as may be proved from ancient 
muſical treatiſes, as well as from a paſſage in Longinus him- 
ſelf, cap. xxxiii. where harmony applied to the human voice 
in the ſingular number, muſt mean melody; a miſtake that 
perſons not verſed in muſic, are apt to make. Mr. Addiſon. 
talks of an harmonious voice. 

However, Boileau, in this inſtance, only declared his reli- 
gious principles and veneration for antiquity, in oppoſition to 
the ſentiments of his antagoniſt, Perrault; and in this he has 
been rather more humble and modeſt than uſual; for he con- 
cludes his note on the pallage, by ſaying, I ſubmit this mat-. 
ter, however, to the learned in muſic, for [ have not ſufficient 
knowledge in the art, to determine the point.“ 


Upon the whole, it muſt be allowed, that a periphraſis, 
which implies many words to expreſs the ſame thing, gives a; 
truer idea of melody than harmony, according to the modern 
acceptation of thoſe words, and a paſſage varied, or a ſingle 
note broken into diviſions, has a great ſimilitude to circumla- 
cutian. 


— 
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Angelini Bontempi, the next opponent of ancient counter- 
point, is truly a formidable one. He was not only an excel- 
lent practical muſician, but a profound theoriſt, and a ſcholar. 
With theſe qualifications he read the ancient authors upon the 
{ubject of muſic, in the languages,t ey were originally writ- 
ten, and compoſed a hiſtory of muſic, in one ſmall volume, 
folio, which is better digeſted, and better executed in moſt of 
its parts than ny other, of the ſame ſize, that has been pro- 
duced. 

This author, after examining all the ancient genera, ſyſtems, 
and proportions, declares that it is no longer a matter of doubt 
and conjecture, but a certainty, of the moſt clear and eaſy de- 
monſtration, that ancient muſic conſiſted of only a ſingle part, 
as the treatiſes which are come down to us have conſidered 
nothing more than contiguous and ſucceſſive ſounds, and, con- 
ſequently, the uſe of counterpoint was utterly unknown to the 
ancients : though the moderns, without reading or underſtand- 
ing the doctrines of the ancient fathers of this ſcience, have 
imagined, and have perſuaded. others to imagine, chat my 
were in poſſeſſion of it (2). 


The learned doQor Wallis has given great oferies4 to he de- 
fenders of antiquity, by the contempt which he has thrown 
upon ancient muſic, both in his appendix to the Harmonics of 
Ptolemy, and in the Philoſophical J. ranſattions. His opinions 
are indeed the more to be feared by them, as it could never be 
ſaid that they were founded upon ignorance z for they were 
obliged to allow that he knew more of ancient muſic than any 
Wade ee Meibomius, who, likewiſe, with all his "OW | 


( by Da ueſti both ** 0 1 alla notitia degli antichi ; RY 4 sere 
tione d Ariſtoſſeno fi ſcopre, non per dubbioſa ſenza hawere o letto o intefo la dottrina degli , 
conghiettura : ma per chiara e manifeſta ei- - antichi Padri di queſta ſcientia, ff ſono per- 
denza, che la mufica antica, ficome quella, ſuaſi; ct hanno co* loro ſcritti pA urato di 
che non ha confiderato ſe non i ſuoni contigui porſuaderne anco gli altri. Hiſtoria Muſica 
e Jufſeguenti, altro non ſia flata, che muſica di Gio, And, Angelini Nane. . 
afpartenente ad una ſola voce; e che Puſo ts 1095, p-. 168. 
del . non ffa giammai perwenuto 
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ledge of the ſubject, and admiration of the ancients, could dif- 
cover nothing in their muſical treatiſes, upon which to found 
their claim to the knowledge of counterpoint. 
Doctor Wallis, who had no prejudices againſt muſic in ge- 
neral, or that of the Greeks in particular, ſaid, that as far as: 
he was able to diſcover, the union of two, three, four, or more 
parts, as they are called, or ſounds in conſonance, which is. 
admired in modern muſic, was unknown to the ancients (a); 
or, as he has tranſlated the paſſage himſelf in the Phil/ophical 
Tranſactions, No. ccxliit. p. 298, for Auguſt 1698: „I do- 
not find amongſt the ancients any footſteps of what we calt 
ſeveral parts or voices, (as baſe, treble, mean, &c. ſung | in con- 
ort) anſwering each other, to complete the muſic.” 
Doctor Wallis has indeed produced one paſſage out of Pto- 
lemy, which he thinks may infer muſic in parts. The abbe- 
Fraguier, Chateauneuf, and Mr. Stillingfleet, have all ea- 
gerly availed themſelves of this conceſſion ; but M. Burette has 
cruelly deprived them and their adherents of that comfort, by 
a critical examination of their manner of tranſlating the paſ- 
ſage, in which he ſeems clearly to have proved that they have 
either wilfully or inadvertently miſtaken the true acceptation 
of the moſt important terms in the Greek text; and that the- 
utmoſt which can be inferred from the paſſage in queſtion is, 
that the ancients both played and ſung together. frequently i in! 
uniſons and octaves. 
In 1723, M. Burette publiſhed, in the forth volume of the 
Memoires des Inſcriptions, a Diſſertation upon the Symphony of 
the Ancients, which has never yet been anſwered. The abbé. 
Fraguier, indeed, indirectly endeavoured to invalidate the proofs... 
he cited from ancient writers againſt counterpoint, by others. 
which, ſeemed to bear a different conſtruction; but though the 


(a) Ea vero, que in hodierna mufica con- audiuntur, ſonis) wveteribus erat (quantum - 
ſpicitur, partium (ut Ioquuntur) ſeu vocum ego video) ignota. Appendice ad Ptolem. . 
duarum, trium, quatuor, pluriumve inter ſe arm. p. 316 & 317, in 1682. fol. 


conſenſio,, (concinentibus inter ſe, qui final p. 175; Edit. 1699. 0 
ab E 5 
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 abbe was a man of taſte and claſſical learning, he wanted mu- 


ſical erudition ſufficient to know the technical uſe of the Greek 
words, which he thought favourable to his argument, in 
writers who had only mentioned muſic incidentally ; whereas 
M. Burette, who had drawn his knowledge from the ſource, 


by ſtudying ſuch treatiſes of ancient Greek muſicians as had 
been written expreſly on the ſubject, ſoon proved the evidence 
of his antagoniſt to be feeble, and his reaſoning fallacious.. 
M. Burette, after fo complete a victory, was allowed to enjoy 
his laurels in peace for a conſiderable time, till, at length, the 
two Jeſuits,, Bougeant and Cereeau, commenced hoſtilities ; not 
for his having treated the ancients with too much rigour, but 


with too little: Le ſceptique Bayle, ſays M. de Voltaire, z'e/? pas 
aſſes ſceptigue. M. Burette, in the opinion of theſe fathers, 


have ſung and played. in concert by thirds... 

In order to give my readers an idea of this diſpute, I ſhall 
epitomize, and make ſome remarks upon M. Burette's Diſſer- 
tation. But firſt it ſeems neceſſary to explain a few import- 


ant terms, which frequently occur in ancient authors concern 
ing muſic; and. the ſafeſt way of doing this will be to bave. 
recourſe to the Greek muſical writers themſelves. 


Such ſounds as were tuneable, and fit for muſic, were called 


in all their treatiſes «upucaus:, concinnous; and of theſe ſome 


were concords, and ſome diſcords. The concords, according to 
the teſtimony of every writer on ancient mulic, from Ari- 


ſtoxenus, to: Boethius and Bryennius, the two laft, of any au- 
thority, were the /ourth, fifth, eig/ith, and their replicates. 
or octaves. The diſcords were ſuch intervals. as are leſs than a: 


fourth; and: alb ſuch as are found between the other conſo- 


nant intervals; conſequently, the ird and ſiæth, as well as the 
ſecond and ſeventh, muſt have been numbered among the 4% 


cards. Gaudentius, P. 11, tells us that 


Op0Þ2v91,, 


had granted too much to the ancients, in allowing them to 


v4. 
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*« "Opw226w9, homophonot, uniſons, differ neither in gravity nor 
acuteneſs, but are duplicates of the ſame found.” 

& upp: you, ſymphony concords, are fuch ſounds, as when truck 
at the ſame time on the lyre, or by tlutes, 0 mix and unite 
together, that the tone of the lower ſound is e to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the upper.“ 

C Alon voi, dtaphonot, di zſcords, are ſuch ſounds as, when ftruck 
together, never unite (/). 


i TIroapuyo, paraplionoi, are neither concords nor di ifcords, but 
between both; yet, when uſed together, they ſeem ymplionoi, 
or concords, as is the caſe between Parypate Meſon, and Pa- 
rameſe, or FB; and likewiſe between Meſon Diatonos and Pa- 
rameſe, or GB.“ Now we have no ſounds that come under 
this predicament of being neither. concords nor diſcords, but 
between both, unleſs it is ſuch concords as are out of tune. 
However the paſſage ſeems to imply that about this time the 
tritonus and the ditone began to be uſed in counterpoint, 

M. de Chabanon, Memorres des Belles Lettres, tome XXXV. ; 
gives it as his own conjedture, that the uſe of the Paraphonar, 
mentioned by Gaudentius, was the beginning of counterpoint ; 
yet it is but juſtice to ſay that M. Marpurg had conjectured the 
ſame thing in his Hiftory of Mufic, fix years before the Me- 
miire of M. de Chabanon was read. However, another con- 
jecture of this learned academician, ſeems ingenious and new, 
which is, that in proportion as the enharmonic grew into diſ- 
uſe, attempts at counterpoint became more frequent; for there 
could be no fundamental baſe, or harmony, given to enhar- 
monic melodies : hence, while that genus continued to be ſo 
much admired and practiſed, as Plato, Ariſtoxenus, and other 
ancient writers, who mention it, inform us, all nen at 
harmony muſt have been precluded. 


0) Theſe were only admitted in me- (de u Delpbics) e calls them Hr IO and 
lody, or a ſingle part; hence Plutarch wiwdnra, 


It 
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It has long been a matter of wonder, that ſounds ſo agree- 
able to our ears, and ſo common in our harmony, as thirds 
and ſixths, ſhould by the Greeks be numbered among diſcords, 
and be baniſhed from {mphony, as their name aovu@wea, or 
apc, unfit for ſymphony, diſcords, implies ; but the Greek 
proportions and diviſions of the ſcale, however practicable in 
melody, are certainly inadmiſſible in harmony. 

Sir Iſaac Newton, taking it, I ſuppoſe, for granted that the 
ancients had harmony like ours, ſays, * It is very ſtrange that 
thoſe whoſe nice ſcrutinies carried them ſo far as to produce 
the /mall limmas, ſhould not have been more careful in exa- 
mining the greater intervals (c).“ 

The triple progreſſion, to which the Pythagoreans religiouſly 
adhered, and by which fourths and fifths were made perfect 
and unalterable, i immobiles, could furniſh no thirds and 
fixths, but what were intolerable ; as their tetrachords were 


„ A D W E +:Bb 
built upon theſe numbers 13 9 27 81 243 729 2187. 


And the diviſions of Ariſtoxenus, who pretended to make the 
ear the ſovereign judge of ſounds, and yet gives to the oc- 
tave fix egual tones, twelve ſemitones, and twenty-four dieſes, 
or quarter- tones, muſt, to our conceptions, have rendered the 
fcale unfit not only for Harmony, ſuch as ours, but melody. 
Ariſtoxenus, however, was a trimmer, and availed himſelf, in 
ſome particulars, of the doctrines of Pythagoras, at the very 
time he publicly condemned them. The abbe Rouſſier calls 
him Je chef des temperateurs ; and it would not be difficult to 
_ prove that a temperament Was known to the ancients, even ear- 
lier than the time of Ariſtoxenus; but as ſuch a diſcuſſion does 
not ſeem properly to belong to this ſection, I ſhall reſerve it 
for a future chapter, in which not only a ſhort hiſtory of 
temperament will be given, but of harmonics, or the philo- 
ſophy of ſounds, as far as it appears to have been known. 


(c) | Nuge Antique, PE. 209. 
| | 1667 
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to the ancients. At preſent I ſhall only obſerve, that though 


the perfect harmony of fourths and fifths was certainly cor- 


rupted by a temperament, which rendered the perfect con- 


cords ſalſe, in order to make the in perfect more pleaſing ; yet 
it ſeems as if we were entirely indebted to temperament for 


counterpoint, or muſic in parts; as, without a temperament, 


either occaſional or fixed, thirds and ſixths would always have 
remained intolerable. 


M. Burette by the word Spmphony, which is the ſubject of 
his Diſſertation, means the union of many harmonious ſounds 


in concert; and this is at preſent the general acceptation of the 


word, when applied to modern overtures. 

The Greeks gave the appellation of harmony, figuratively, to 
every thing that had proportion. The term, however, muſt be 
very cautiouſly uſed in treating of ancient muſic, as no de- 
ciſive inſtance can be found in Greek authors, muſicians by 
profeſſion, where any thing more is meant by it than the ar- 
rangement of /ing/e Jounds, agreeable to ſome genus, mode, 
and rhythm; never the union or ſimultaneous uſe of them. 


Aghevia, harmony, is defined by Heſychius and Suidas 3 zu- 
rau r axonelin, a well-ordered ſucceſſion z which clearly makes 


it melody. And the general title of the Greek muſical treatiſes, 


in which nothing is mentioned but mere melody, fully con- 
firms this definition. 


Ariſtoxenus calls his work — Nroggeis, Elements of 
Harmony; ; that of Euclid and Gaudentius is called Ewaywſy 
defovun, an Introduction to Harmony; the tract of Nichoma- 
chus is ſtyled Agovmens EſyxergdÞ, An Harmonic Manual; and 


that of Ptolemy Ap n, Harmonics. 


Lucian (4), in ſpeaking of the modes, which were only 
different kinds of melody, employs this word in the ſame 


ſenſe. And Plato's definition of harmony (e) is a farther con- 


(d) In Harmonide, tome i. p. 588. Ed. fible, loading the page with Greek, I ſhall 
Gat. frequently give nothing more than re- 

(e) De Legib. lib. ii. p. 664. Ed. ferences to the edition, and page of the au- 
Steph, In order to avoid, as much as poſ- thors in queſtion, 


firmation 


—_ 
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firmation of its being conſtantly uſed for melody. We call 
cadence, ſays that philoſopher, the order or ſucceſſion of move- 
ment; and harmony, the order or ſucceſſion of ſounds, as to 
acute and grave, differently arranged and intermixed.” And 
finally, Ariſtotle /de Mundo) uſes it in a ſenſe which till for- 
ties this idea. 

M. Burette therefore concludes, that the l in their 
choruſſes and concerts, ſung and played either in uniſon, which 
was called Homophony ; or in octaves, which was called An- 
tphony. The acceptation of Homophony has never been diſ- 
puted ; but it may be neceſſary to give authorities for that of 


the word Antiphony, a term frequently uſed in ſacred mulic 
during the firſt ages of the church. 


Alriſtotle, Prob. XXXIX, Sect. 19. ſays Antiphony i is conſonance 
in the offave : To puev avTiQuvev FuuPuroy gr diamragwy : and adds, 
that it © reſults from the mixture of the voices of boys and 
men /. The ſame philoſopher, Prob. XVI, after aſking why 

Antiphony is more agreeable than Homophony, gives this rea- 
fon : that in Antiphony the voices are diſtinctly heard; where- 

as in uniſon they are often ſo confounded that one abſorbs the 
other. 

The ancients ſung 3 in concert not only in the oftave, but the 
double octave, or fifteenth. This appears from another pro- 
blem in Ariſtotle, XXXIV, where he aſks why the double fifth, 
and double fourth, cannot be uſed in concert as well as the 
double octave? It likewiſe appears from the ſame author that 
the union of two voices in octaves was called Magadiging, 
from a treble inſtrument of the name of Magadis, Mezyzdi, 
ſtrung with double ſtrings tuned octaves to each other, like the 
oQave ſtop in our harpſichords. 


In the ancient Greek muſic the li- paſition of voices, gh], as when the 
eral meaning of 2 or Antiphony, congregation anſwers the prieſt; or in 
is ſound oppoſed to ſound; as a note and chanting, when each fide of the choir Mw 
its oCtave, its fourth, or its fifth: in the verſe for verſe, alternately, 
muſic of the Romiſh church its means op- 


a _ Thus 
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Thus far M. Burette has advanced nothing but what is rea- 
ſonable and indiſputable ; but, when he adds, that befides theſe 
two ways of finging and playing together in uniſons and oc- 
taves, there is room to conjecture that the ancients had tilt 
another method, which conſiſted of ſinging and playing 4% 
thirds, here the Jeſuits, Bougeant and Cerceau, commence 

their attack; and here I ſhall leave him, as I ſhall every au- 

thor, however reſpectable, when his reaſoning does not fully 
ſatisfy my mind; that is, when it rather raiſes — removes 
difficulties. 

It is well known that there is nothing ſo agreeable in mo- 
dern harmony as the alternate ſucceſſion of ſharp and flat 
thirds; but it is likewiſe as well known that a whole move- 
ment in two parts, compoſed entirely of nothing elſe but of flat 
or of ſharp thirds, from the beginning to the end, would be in- 

tolerable. | 


Let any one make the experiment with the two ſtops of an 
organ called the fifteenth and tierce, and he will find the ef- 
fect deteſtable. No organiſt ever attempts to play on them to- 
gether, without other ſtops ; and in the full chorus they are ſo 
qualified by the great number of lower and more powerful 
founds prqpced by pipes that are longer, and of a larger dia- 


a meter, that they cannot. be fog. without great at- 


5 | | e Theres: 
Full organ, when only | & BN 
FS G 18 put down, | ON ons. 
— Diapaſons. 


| With theſe ſtops out, every ſingle note upon the nnn 1 
furniſhed with its full harmony; but if the ſmall harmonic 


pipes were not governed by the greater, what a. cacophony 
would a complete chord occaſion 1 
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Common 
chord 


major, 


The chord 
minor 
would be 
worſe. 


Add any one diſcord to theſe, 
and the chord ſeems to include 
every inſult that can be put 
upon the ear. | | 


M. Perrault ſuppoſed that a paſſage in Horace could only be 


explained by admitting that the ancients ſometimes ſung and 
played by thirds, that is, in two different modes, which were 


diſtant a third from each other. 


Sonante miſtum tibits carmen bird | 
| Hae Dorium, illis Barbarum. Epod i: ix. v. 5. 


M. Burette adopted this idea in the year 1717. In 1726 he 
 Teemed to give it up to the reaſoning of father Bougeant ; but 
in 1729 he reſumed it again with more firmneſs than ever, 


upon being treated with ſome ſeverity by father Cerceau, for 


having adopted M. Perrault's en of the paſſage in 
Horace. 


It was urged againſt him, that the ancienits, W regarded 


thirds as diſcords; but this was thought a trivial difficulty. 
And M. Burette had reconciled it to his mind, he ſurely could 
not to his ear, that it was a common thing among them to 
ſing and play in two different modes, or keys, at once. He 
ſettles it therefore, that Horace by the Barbarian mode meant 


the Lydian, which is a ſharp third above the Dorian. 

]. Baptiſti Doni, in ſpeaking of our imitating the ancients 
in muſical dramas, propoſes as a pleaſing variety, the accom- 
panying ſome airs in the courſe of the piece entirely by t : 

Tx ut 
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but whether two parts always ſing in ſharp thirds, or flat 
thirds, the effect will be equally diſagreeable, Suppoſe, for 
inſtance, the melody was the following, and the upper part 
Was the accompaniment : : 


| 3 


Lydian mode. 


Dorian mode. | Þ5 


Theſe parts would be moving in two keys very different 
from each other ; the relations would be moſtly falſe, and there 
would be no preciſe idea of either of theſe keys impreſſed on 
the car,. in preference to the other ; and yet M. Burette ſup- 


| Poſes that Horace, in ſpeaking of the pleaſures of the table, in- 
troduces a concert compoſed of a lyre, played in the Dorian 
mode, and accompanied by flutes in the Lydian ; that 1s to ſay 


in the key of D, and F # with a minor third; as the general 


idea about the modes, before Ptolemy's time, was, that they 


were a ſemitone higher than each other. 


But let them be placed how they will, either a fourth diſ- 


tant from each other, or thus; d cz BA G# F# E, no two of 
them can be uſed at the ſame time in thirds, without changing 
the intervals of one, which would be changing the mode or key. 


Indeed a melody might be accompanied by thirds in two dif- 


ferent ſpecies of ofave; but that would be ſtill in one mode; 


and the matter in debate is how two. perſons could ſing and 


play in #9 different modes at the ſame time. 


In the fifteen modes, as underſtood by Bontempi and others, 


the Hyperphrygian, or Hypermixolydian mode, and the Hy- 


podorian are only octaves to each other; and in the explana- 
tion which Sir Francis Eyles Stiles gives of the fifteen modes, 
there is not only a repetition in theſe two, but in the Hyper- 


lydian and Hypophrygian, which are likewiſe octaves to each 


other; 


3 
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other ; and it ſeems to explain the Magadizing, or playing in 
two modes at once, more naturally and probably, by ſuppoſing 


it was done in the modes that were octaves, than in any two 
that were thirds, fourths, or fifths to each other. 


This will likewiſe explain a paſſage in Athenzus, lib. xiv. 


cap. 5, concerning what Pindar ſays in writing to Hiero, that 


„hen a boy ſings an air with a man, it is called Mogadiz- 


ing, becauſe they ling the ſame melody in wo different modes.” 
Now boys and women naturally ſing an octave higher than a 
man, at the ſame time that bare think they are linging in 
uniſon. 


Father Cerceau has preſſed M. Burette very hard in this diſ- 


pute, and driven him to a ſophiſtical defence. However, 


M. Burette would perſuade us that he has totally overthrown 


his adverſary, in the inſtances he gives of thirds, ſixths, and 


tenths, uſed per ſaltum, to the ſame ſyllable, in ancient me- 


lody; but becauſe one third, or fixth, may be pleaſing in me- 
lody, does it follow that a ſucceſſion of nothing elſe but thirds. 


of the ſame kind would have a good effect in harmony? If 
the ancients called thirds and fixths diſcords, on account of 
their being out of tune, from the too great perfection of 


fourths and fifths, which were never tempered, it but renders 


the fact inſiſted on by M. Burette, of a ſucceſhon of thirds flat 
or ſharp, the more improbable. 


It is ſo humiliating a circumſtance for a diſputant to inks 


himſelf vanquiſhed, where ſagacity is the flake, that it is hardly 
ever done, publicly, with a good grace. M. Burette, a man 


of learning and candour, when he was not hard puſhed himſelf, 


could never have defended fo improbable and diſagreeable a. 


practice, as the ſucceſſion of flat or ſharp thirds throughout an 


entire piece, in the ancient muſic, for any other reaſon but that of 
having once ſaid it, after Claude Perrault, perhaps without ſuffici- 
ently reflecting upon the numerous objections to which ſuch an 


aſſertion was liable. But Jam as certain as it is poſhble to be, of 


what: 
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what cannot be proved, that though he may have thought with 
Perrault at firſt, yet, after he had read the arguments urged 
againſt ſuch a practice by the fathers Bougeant and Cerceau, he 
reaſoned againſt conviction ; and in ſupporting his firſt propoſi- 
tion, reputation, not truth, was the object of his defence. 

But to return to M. Burette's Diſſertation. He examines the 
ſtructure of the ancient lyre, and the number of its ſtrings, and 
ſhews how far it was capable of the harmony of double ſtops. 
After which he enquires whether the ancients availed them - 
ſelves of all its powers in this particular; and concludes that 
he can find no appearance that they did. 


However, in ſpeaking of the lyre in its c ſtate, when 
it was furniſhed with a great number of firings, M. Burette, 
after refuſing counterpoint to the ancients, allows that the ly- 


riſts ſtruek ſometimes a chord compoſed of the key note, fifth 
and eighth, which was a fourth to the fifth; but though he 


ſuppoſes the ancients could bear a whole movement of ſharp 


thirds, he will not ſuppoſe that a Angle third was ever uſed in 


thoſe chords to complete the harmony. Upon other inſtru- 


ments he allows for accompaniment a kind of drone compoſed 


of key note and fifth, like that of a vielle, or bagpipe ; but 


this is all conjecture ; and if we muſt have recourſe to that, 


why not generouſly grant the ancients counterpoint at once, 
upon a ſuppoſition that ſo ingenious and fined a people as 
the Greeks could not help diſcovering it, with the Is time 
and pains they beſtowed in the cultivation of mulic ? 


But not content with annihilating the harmony of the an- 


cients, M. Burette adopts a remark of Perrault in his Vitru- 


vius, which bears hard upon their me/oady. By comparing the 
ancient Greek tetrachord with our fourth, it appeared to theſe 
writers that we had the advantage in the number of ſounds ; 
but the ſpecimen of Euclid's mixed genus, that has been given, 


P. 31, proves them to have been miſtaken. 


According 
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According to Ariſtotle, Prob. XIX. Sect. 17. neither the 
fiſth nor fourth, though concords, were ſung together in con- 
cert /g. In Plutarch (/, however, who wrote many ages 
after Ariſtotle, when it may be imagined that ſymphony had 
made ſome advances towards our harmony, it appears as if 
both the fourth and fifth were frequently founded together ; 
whence they were called ovu@uve, concords 5 but whoever is 
verſed in modern counterpoint muſt know that a ſucceſſion of 
theſe concords is inſufferable, and that a compoſition, in which 
no other concords than the fourth, fifth, and eighth, had ad- 
miſſion, would be ſo dry and inſipid, that it would ſearce merit 
the name of harmony. 
On the other ſide, if, in ſpite of ſuch formal and poſitive: 
proofs to the contrary, we were, for argument ſake, to allow 
that the ancients made ufe of their four diſcords in concert, as 
well as of the three concords, we muſt at the ſame time grant 
them the art of combining different chords ; of preparing and 
reſolving diſcords, according to the rules, founded upon the 
natſire of chords, and upon the effect which they produce upon 
the ear. Now we ought to conclude that a body of all theſe 
rules would form an eſſential part of the theory of muſic, with 
reſpe& to ſymphony,” as other parts have done with reſpe& to 
melody, or a ſimple treble. However, in the moſt ample and 
complete treatiſes upon ancient muſic which are come down to 
us, not one rule with reſpect to compoſition in parts is to be 
found. The authors of theſe treatiſes, after promiſing at the 
beginning, that they would ſpeak of every thing that con- 
cerned muſic, ſeparate the-heads of their work, which they all 
divide into ſeven articles: ſounds, intervals, ſyſtems, genera, 
tones, or keys, mutations, and melody, or melopoeia ; which 
with 74y:hm, or time, conſtituted the whole art and extent of 
their practical muſic. For there is not the leaſt Probability, 


(8) Ala wirft dal Na riccagos 09  aJovg 16 5 De i Delphico, p. 693. Edit,. 
arri. Steph, Gr.. 
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that they would have omitted in their didactic writings ſo con- 
ſiderable a part of it as . if it had come to their 
knowledge. 

That diligent enquirer, father Martini of Bologna, whoſe 
learning and materials have afforded me great aſſiſtance iu my 
muſical reſearches, ranks himſelf among the opponents of an- 
cient counterpoint, The opinion of this reſpeQable judge muſt 
have great weight with all thoſe who conſider that he has ſpent 
the chief part of a long and laborious life in the ſtudy of 


muſic, and mutical literature; that all the repoſitories, all the 


archives of Italy, where the moſt precious reliques of anti- 
quity are treaſured up, have been opened to him ; that his 
knowledge and materials are equally uncommon ; and that 
the native candour and purity of his mind are ſuch as exempt 
him from all ſuſpicion of prejudice or partiality. 

This author, after ſhewing a ſtrong deſire to favour the an- 
cients in their claims, is obliged to confeſs, with ſeeming re- 
luctance, that as they allowed no other intervals to be con- 
cords than the oa, fourth, and Hfil, with their replicates, 
it indubitably robs them of the merit of. having invented and 
practiſed what we call counterpoint (7); and this deciſion re- 
ceives additional force from the teſtimony of ſeveral writers of 


the middle ages, cited in his book, who call muſic in parts, the 


new mujic, the new art, the new invention (&). 

Padre Martini, however, before he quits the ſubject, gives 
the following ſpecimen of ſuch meagre counterpoint as was 
likely to have been produced without the uſe of imperfe& con- 
cords ; in which he has been obliged to admit three fixths, a 
cond a ſeventh, and a ninth, contrary to the idea we have of 
what the delicate ears of the Greeks would: allow. 


(i) Cio efſendo, parmi queſto baftevole #336 1757, | 
contraſtare a Greet il vanto, e la notizia (k) Milica nova; ars nova; ; ZOVIHHUM in- 
del contrappunto, che noi abbiamo ora in ventum. 


pqllaſſo. Storia della Muſica, tom. i. p. 
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Da din all che te uf 10 dense 5 compoſer, this little 
ſpecimen ſeems made up of every thing that he would have 


avoided, in a compoſition of ſo few parts, if thirds and fixths 
had been allowed to be uſed. 


M. Marpurg, of Berlin, publiſhed, in 1759, the firſt part of 


a Hiſtory of Mufic (/), the ſecond has not yet appeared. His 
enquiries in this work have been chiefly confined to ancient 
muſic and muſicians. He has read not only many of the au- 


thors already cited, but ſeveral others; and has conſidered the 


ſubject with the attention and ſagacity of a muſician of learn- 
ing and experience. However, he is very cautious in delivering 
his opinions concerning ancient harmony, and thinks it ſafer, 


and perhaps more likely to conciliate parties, to grant ſome 


kind of counterpoint to the ancients, than wholly to deprive 
them of it; though what he gives them ſeems more to flow 
from generoſity, than a conviction of their juſt claim. 
This writer ſets off with allowing that as nature does 
nothing by large ſtrides, and all the arts have arrived at per- 
fection by ſmall degrees, the muſic of the moſt remote 
times muſt have conſiſted of only a /ing/e part; and when 
the 7wo part ſyſtem was at firſt adopted, diſcords could not 
have been in ule, + There are no accounts to be met with, 


(1) Kriliſce Einleitung in die Geschichte to the H. cory and | Theory of — 55 and 
und Lehrfaͤtse der Alten und neuen Muſik. Modern Mic. 
1 Vol. thin 4to. A Critical Introduction 
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M. Marpurg is obliged to confeſs, by which the date can be 
fixed when the 7wo part ſyſtem was invented, and generally 


received.” However, he conjectures, that a kind of harmony in 


pure conſonance, by which I ſuppoſe he means perfect concords, 


of fourths, fifths, and eights, continued from that period, to 
about the time of Guido. Indeed this is not allowing the an- 
cients to have made much progreſs in the art of combining 
ſounds, as the — juſt given from Padre Martini will 
manifeſt, 


M. Rouſſeau is very explicit upon this fubjbet 5 in his Mufical 


Dictionary, at the article Counterpoint, which he terminates by 


ſaying, © It has long been diſputed whether the ancients knew 
counterpoint ; ; but it clearly appears from the remains of their 


muſic and writings, eſpecially the rules of practice, in the 


third book of ArTROXEnu8, that at never had the leaſt idea 


His reflections upon this ſubject, in the nithcle Harmony, 
are curious. When we reflect, that of all the people on 


the globe, none are without muſic and melody, yet only the 


Europeans have harmony and chords, and find their mixture 
agreeable ; when we reflect how many ages the world has en- 


dured, without any of the nations who have cultivated the 


polite arts knowing this harmony ; that no animal, no bird, or 


being in nature, produces any other ſound than uniſon, or other 


muſic than mere melody ; that neither the Oriental languages, 


ſo ſonorous and muſical, nor the ears of the Greeks, endowed 


with ſo much delicacy and ſenfibility, and cultivated. with ſo 
much art, ever led that enthuſiaſtic and voluptuous people to 


the diſcovery of our harmony; that their muſic, without it, 


had ſuch prodigious effects, and ours ſuch feeble ones with it; 
in ſhort, when we think, continues he, of its being reſerved for 
a northern people, whoſe coarſe and obtuſe organs are more: 
touched with the force and noiſe of voices, than with the 
ſweetneſs of accents, and melody of inflexions, to make this. 

b great. 
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great diſcovery, and to build all the principles and rules of the 
art upon it; when, ſays he, we reflect upon all this, it is hard 
to avoid ſuſpecting that all our harmony, of which we are ſo 
vain, is only a Gothic and barbarous invention, which we 
ſhould never have thought of, if we had been more ſenſible to 
the real beauties of the art, and to mulic that is truely natural 
and affecting.“ 


This opinion is generally ranked among the paradoxes of 


M. Rouſſeau. However the ſentiments of this wonderful writer 
ſeem here to proceed more from a refined taſte, enlargement 
of thought, and an uncommon boldneſs and courage in pub- 
liſhing notions ſo repugnant to eſtabliſhed opinions, than from 
a love of ſingularity. Beſides, M. Roufleau is not the only 
writer on muſic who has imagined it poſſible for melody to 
pleaſe without the aſliftance of harmony. Vincenzio Galilei 


and Merſennus went {till farther, and thought that the contrary 


effects of grave and acute ſounds in different progreſſions, mult 


mutually weaken and deſtroy each other. Indeed Merſennus, 
in his Harmonie Unzverſelle (m), declares, that he thinks it no re- 


proach to the ancient Greeks, to have been Ignorant of counter- 
point, 


« It is difficult, fays this father, to prevail upon modern com- 
poſers to allow that ſimple melody is more agreeable than 
when it is accompanied, by different parts, becauſe they are in 
fear of diminiſhing the public eſteem for the learning and con- 
trivance of their own compoſitions; which, indeed, would be 
the caſe, if a method could be deviſed of finding the moſt beau- 
tiful melodies poſſible, and of executing them with the ut- 
moſt perfect ion.“ 


« For it ſeems as if the art of e in parts, which has 
been practiſed only for theſe laſt hundred and fifty, or two hun- 


 dred years, had been invented merely to ſupply the defects of 
air, and to cover the ignorance of modern mulicians in this 


e Liv. IV. de la Compoſition, p. 107. 
2 part 
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part of melopoeia, or melody, as practiſed by the Greeks, who 
have preſerved ſome veſtiges of it in the Levant, according to 
the teſtimony of travellers, who have heard the Perſians and. 
modern Greeks ſing.” 

« And experience daily ſhews, that the generality of mankind 
are more attentive to pure melody, than to concertos, or pieces 
of many different parts, which they readily quit, in order to 
hear a ſimple air ſung by a good voice; becauſe they can more 
eaſily diſtinguiſh the beauty of a fingle part, or voice, than 
of harmonic relations ; without taking into the account the 


beauties of poetry, which are certainly more eaſily compre- 
| hended in a fingle part, than when it is accompanied by two 


or more parts, moving in different proportions of time.” 


But granting that great pleaſure in muſic ariſes from hear- 
ing and diſtinguiſhing conſonance, a duo muſt be more agree- 


able than a trio, as the harmony is leſs confuſed and com- 
pounded. For, if an eighth, a fifth, a fourth, a third, or a 
ſixth, has any thing beautiful in itſelf, and affects the ear with 
a peculiar ſpecies of delight, the ſounding each of theſe con- 


_ cords with others of a different kind, muſt conſiderably weaken 
their force and effect.“ 


« Tt is related of the famous compoſer, Claude le Jeun, that: 
when he firſt preſented his pieces of five, fix, and ſeven parts, 
to the maſters of Italy and Flanders, that they would not look 
at them; and his compoſitions would never have been per- 
formed by them, if he had not written fomething 1 in two parts; 
in which, however, he, at firſt, ſucceeded ſo ill, that he con- 
feſſed himſelf to have been en of the true principles of 8 


muſic.“ 


P. Merſennus adds, that the beauties of a trio cannot be ſo 
eaſily diſcovered and comprehended as of a duo; as the mind 
and the ear have too many things to attend to at the ſame time. 
And this father carries his predilection for ſimplicity ſo far as 


to ſay, that when lovers of muſic are more delighted with rrios 


chan duos, it muſt proceed from their being more fond of 
crowds. 
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erowds and tis Bom has of unity and clearneſs ; M and com- 


pares them to thoſe who love to fiſh in troubled waters, or who 


like fighting pell-mell with the multitude, better than in duel, 
where a want of courage and conduct is more eaſily diſcovered.“ 

At the time when Merſennus lived, the rage for muſic in 
many parts, and the utter neglect, and indeed ignorance, of 


true melody, were ſuch, as to render his reaſoning juſt and 


neceſſary; but, at preſent, however harmony may be ſome- 
times abuſed, it muſt be allowed that great and pleaſing effects 
are produced from it, by compoſers of genius, taſte, and ex- 
perience, who, from the ſtudy of contraſt, know when to mul- 
tiply the parts, and when to diſentangle melody. 


Having given the opinions of the moſt reſpectable writers: 


on both ſides of this long diſputed queſtion, it now remains to 


tell the reader ingenuouſly my own ſentiments : and, to con- 


feſs the truth, I will venture to ſay, that I do not believe the 


ancients ever did uſe ſimultaneous harmony, that is, muſic in dif- 


ferent parts; for without thirds and ſixths it muſt have been 


infipid ; and with them, the combination of many ſounds and 
melodies moving by different intervals, and in different time, 


would have occaſioned a confuſion, which the reſpect that the 


Greeks had for their language and poetry, would. not ſuffer. 


them to tolerate... 


It has been frequently urged, and with apparent reaſon and 
probability, that ignorance and knowledge, taſte and inele- 
gance, could not be ſo much united in the ſame people, as that 
they ſhould be poſſeſſed of every kind of refinement and per- 
fection in poetry, ſculpture, and architecture, and yet be de- 
lighted with a rude, coarſe, and ordinary muſic. But ſtop any 
one principle of improvement in an art, or ſingle wheel in a 
watch, and it will check all the reſt; tie up one leg of an ani- 
mal, to whom nature has even given four, and it will impede 
his progreſſive motion. The Turkiſh religion has not only 
ſtoꝑt the advancement of human reaſon wherever it has been 
eſtabliſhed, 
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eſtabliſhed, but totally ſuppreſſed all the acquirements of former 
ages. If, therefore, it was a law with the ancients to regu- 
late their melody by the length and number of ſyllables; and 


if every thing that was thought to injure poetry, by diſtracting 
the attention from it, and rendering it difficult to be under- 
ſtood, was avoided, the multiplicity of concords in fimple 
counterpoint, and the contrary motion of parts in ſounds gy 


different lengths, in more florid compoſitions, muſt have been 


held in utter abhorrence. 


But muſic has not always kept pace with other arts in 


thoſe countries, where they have been moſt ſucceſsfully cul- 
tivated. Painting, poetry, and ſculpture, in Italy, during the 
ſixteenth century, greatly ſurpaſſed the muſic of that period; 


and in France, though the compoſitions of Lulli, in Louis the 
fourteenth's time, were at leaſt as much extolled by the na- 


tives, as thoſe of the greateſt muſicians of ancient Greece, by 
ſuch as either heard them, or heard of them; yet the French 
themſelves, now, are of the ſame opinion as he inhabitants of 


other parts of Europe have long been, in thinking them not 


only greatly inferior to the beſt productions of the ſame period 
in all the other arts, but wholly intolerable and deteſtable. 

I well know that many paſſages in ancient authors are pointed 
out as favourable to the fide of muſic in parts; but what can 


not be found there by thoſe. who are determined to ſee what- 


ever they ſeek ? However, counterpoint ſeems as much a mo- 


dern invention, as gunpowder, printing, the uſe of the com- 
paſs, or circulation of the blood ; and if more proofs againſt 
its ever having exiſted are not given, it is not for want of 
them, but for fear of tiring the reader. One obſervation more, 


however, I muſt add, as it ſeems concluſive, and has not, to 
my knowledge, been urged by any other writer, 

It is generally allowed that the eccleſiaſtical modes, and Canto 
Fermo of the Romiſh church, are remains of the ancient Greek 
muſic ; and as theſe have ever been written in manuſcript miſ- 

ſals, 
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ſals, without parte, and been always chanted in hi and 
ofaves, it is a ſtrong preſumptive proof, among others, againſt 


the ancients having had counter point, as this ſpecies of me— 


lody is ſo flow and ſimple, as to be more capable of receiving, 
and, indeed, to ſtand more in need of, the OE of dif- 


ferent parts, than any other. 


The chief uſe, therefore, which the ancients made of con- 


cords in muſic, ſeems only to aſcertain intervals and diſtances; 


as in our firſt leſſons of ſolmiſation it has been cuſtomary to 


ſpell intervals, as it were, by naming the intermediate ſounds; 
as do re mi, do mi; do re mi ja, do fa; do re mi fa ſol, do ſol, &c. 
Dp pon the whole, therefore, it ſeems demonſtrable, that ar- 


mony, like ours, was never practiſed by the ancients : how- 
ever, I have endeavoured to ſhew, that the ſtripping their 


muſic of counterpoint does not take from it the power of 


pleaſing, or of producing great effects; and, in modern times, 
if a Farinelli, a Gizziello, or a Cafarelli, had ſung their airs 


wholly without accompaniment, they would, perhaps, have 


been liſtened to but with ſtill more pleaſure. Indeed the cloſes 


of great ſingers, made wholly without accompaniment, are 
more attended to than all the contrivance of complicated parts, 
in the courſe of the airs which they terminate. 


An elegant and graceful melody, exquiſitely ſung by a fine 
voice, is ſure to engage attention, and to create delight without 


inſtrumental aſſiſtance ; and in a ſolo, compoſed and performed 
by a great maſter, the leſs the accompaniment is heard, the 


better. Hence it ſhould ſeem as if the harmony of accumu- 
lated vocal parts, or the tumult of inſtrumental, was no more 


than a ſuccedaneum to a mellifluous voice, or ſingle inſtrument 


of the firſt claſs, which is but ſeldom found. However, to 
diverſify and vary our muſical amuſements, and to aſſiſt in dra- 
matic painting, a full piece, and a well written chorus, have 
their peculiar merit, even among ſongs and ſolos, however ele- 
gant the compoſition, or perfect the performance. 
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8 E G T 1 N IX: 
Of Dramatic Muſic. 


RISTOTLE tells us, in hjs Poetics, that muſic, 
#eoroun, is an eſſential part of tragedy ; but how it 


3 eſſential, this philoſopher does not inform us. M. Da- 
cier has endeavoured to ſupply this omiſſion, by ſuggeſting, 


chat cuſtom, and a natural paſſion implanted in the Greeks for 
muſic, had incorporated it into their drama. Indeed Ariſtotle 


calls it, in the ſame work, © the greateſt embelliſhment that 


tragedy can receive.” And innumerable paſſages might be 


quoted from other ancient writers, to prove, that all the dramas 
of the Greeks and Romans were not only ſung, but accom- 
panied by muſical inſtruments. 


However, many learned critics, not reflecting upon the origin 


of tragedy, and inſenſible, perhaps, to the charms of melody, 
have wondered how fo intelligent a people as the Greeks could 
bear to have their dramas ſung, But as antiquity is unanimous 


in deriving the firſt dramatic repreſentations at Athens, from 
the Dithyrambzics, or ſongs, ſung in honour of Bacchus, which 
afterwards ſerved as choruſſes to the firſt tragedies, we need 


not wonder at the continuation of muſic in thoſe choruſſes, 


which had been a/ways ſung. Nor will the cuſtom of ſetting 
the ep;/odes, as the acts of a play were at firſt called, appear 
ſtrange to ſuch as recollect that they were written in ver/e, and 
that all verſe was ſung, particularly ſuch as was intended for 
the entertainment of the public, aſſembled in ſpacious theatres, 


or in the open air, where it could only be heard by means 


of a very flow, ſonorous, and articulate utterance. 

It is true that tragedy is an imitation of nature; but it is an 
exalted, and embelliſhed nature : take away make and verſifi- 
cation, 
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cation, and it loſes its moſt captivating ingredients. Thoſe 
who think it unnatural to /zg during diſtreſs, and the agonies 


even of death, forget that muſic is a language that can ac- 


commodate its accents and tones to every human ſenſation and 
paſſion ; and that the colouring of theſe on the ſtage muſt be 
higher than in common life, or elſe why is blank verſe, or a 
lofty and figurative language, neceſſary (a)? 

From theſe, and other circumſtances, mentioned in the courſe 
of this ſection, there can remain no doubt but that the an- 


cient dramas were ſung : dramatic recitation having been con- 


ſtantly called by the Greeks, e, melody; and by the Latins, 


modulatio, modus, canticum, and other muſical terms, which 


imply nging. 
Indeed, ſo immenſe was the ſize of the theatres of Grete 
and Italy, that we may naturally conclude a muf/ical declama- 
tion for the ſtage to have been a neceſſary conſequence of 
ſpeaking loud; for whoever ſhouts, hallows, or bawls, with 
ſufficient force to be heard further than common ſpeech can 


penetrate, makes uſe of fixed tones, which, if ſoftened, 


would become muſical : and it is well known that the tones 


of ſpeech are too tranſient and undetermined to be aſcertained 


by thoſe of muſic, or to * audible at a great diſtance, or in 
a wide ſpace. : 

This want of natural power of voice ſufficient to be heard 
in the open air, for the ancient theatres had no cover, and by 
a great multitude, gave riſe not only to /inging upon the ſtage, 
but, perhaps, to chanting in the church. The neceſſity of aug- 


menting the force of a performer's voice by every poſſible 


means, likewiſe firſt ſuggeſted the idea of metallic maſees, 
which were uſed by the actors upon the principle of ſpeaking 
trumpets, and to that of the echera, or harmonic vaſes ; two 


(a) The ſtage cannot ſubſiſt without ex- in like manner, exaggerated geſture be- 


aggeration; as verſe is the exaggeration of comes dancing. 
common ſpeech, 10 mukic 1 is that of verſe : 


"FOOL X expedients 


£2 Fas SR: wrote xi 
r ns b * 
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expedients ſo peculiar to the ancient drama, that it ſeems ne- 
ceſſary to give ſome account of them. 


The maſk was called by the Latins perſona, Avi MA: 
to ſound through, and delineations of ſuch maſks as were uſed 
in each piece, were generally prefixed: to it, as appears from: 
the Vatican Terence. Hence dramatis perſona, maſks of the 
drama; which words, after maſks ceaſed to be uſed, were un- 
derſtood to mean perſons of the drama. 

Quintilian, lib. ii. gives a liſt of W appro- 
priated to different characters, to which the public had for 
many ages been accuſtomed. Niobe, weeping; Medea, fu- 
rious ; Ajax, aſtoniſnhed; and Hercules, enraged. In comedy, 
the ſlave, the paraſite, the clown, the captain, the old woman, 
the harlot, the auſtere old man, the debauched young man, 
the prodigal, the prudent young woman, the matron, and the 
father of a family, were all conftantly charaQteriſed by par- 

ticular maſks. This cuſtom is, in ſome meaſure, ſtill preſerved 
in the Italian comedy, and in- our pantomime manor 
which originated from it (5). 7 
« The ſpectators, ſays du Bos, ſpeaking of the ancient 
5 theatre, loſt but little on the ſide of face-playing, by the intro- 
duction of maſks ; for not one third of the audience were near 
enough to the actor to diſcern the play of muſcles, or work=-. 
ing of the paſſions in the features of his face; at leaſt to have 
received pleaſure from them; for an expreſfion muſt have been 
accompanied with a frightful grimace and diſtortion of vilages. 
to be perceptible at ſo great a diſtance from the ſtage (c).“ 


| (5) The ancients had three ſeveral Kinds head of a. perſon ſinging on the gage. Nos 
4 | ok maſks; the tragic, comic, and ſatiric. 2. is likewiſe taken ; 6 an antique maſk 
k | Lucian, de Saltat, ſpeaks {till of a fourth in metal, It has a large mouth in the 
| kind, peculiar to dancers, of which the fhape of a ſhell; and by the horror ex, 
= | mouths' were ſhut ; whereas the others were preſſed in the countenance, it ſeems to . 
| always open, and of an enormous ſize. Tre been the maſk of a tragic actor, re- 
I (e) For the form of theſe maſks, ſee citing ſome terrible event upon- the ſtage. 
| | | Plate IV. No. 1. 2. and 3, No. 1. is taken The wide mouth, in the form of a ſhell; 
| from an antique figure in metal, of Greek ſays Ficoroni, ſo common in the ancient 
ſeulpture; che maſk covered the whole maſks, ſerved to augment the power of the 
voice, 


23 
3 
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With reſpe& to the echeza, or vaſes, uſed in theatres for the 
augmentation of ſound, Vitruvius, book V. cap. 5. tells us, 


that they were placed in cells or niches, between the rows of 
ſeats occupied by the ſpectators, to which the voice of the 


actor had free paſſage ; that they were made of braſs, or earthen 
ware, and proportioned in magnitude to the ſize of the build- 
ing ; and laſtly, that in the ſmall theatres, they were tuned in 
harmonical proportions of fourths, fifths, and eighths, with 
their replicates ; and in theatres of great magnitude, there was 


a vaſe to correſpond with every ſound in the diſdiapaſon, or 


great muſical ſyſtem, in all the genera. 
The Romans, according to the ſame author, were obliged 


to the Greeks for this invention, as well as for tragedy itſelf. 
For the eche:a were brought firſt into Italy from Corinth, by 
Mummius. Perhaps they had ſomething of the effect of the 


whiſpering gallery at St. Paul's church, which, by its orbicu- 


lar form, augments ſound in the ſame manner as the belly of 
an inſtrument, a hogſhead, or a draw-well. 


Sir Francis Bacon long ſince obſerved, that ſound diffuſes 


and waſtes itſelf in open air ; but if incloſed and confined in 


a canal, or narrow limits, its force is augmented ; and adds, 
that incloſures not only encreaſe and fortify ſound, but preſerve 


it (4). Reſonance is but an aggregate of echos, or of quick 
repetitions and returns of the ſame ſound, which ſoon uniting 


into one point, are conſolidated and embodied ; and by this 
means, the force of the tone firſt given 18 rally augmented 
upon the delivery, and preſerved ſome time after the firſt cauſe 


ceaſes. This conſtitutes the ringing of muſical inſtruments, 
and places favourable to ſound; but with reſpect to the 0 per, 


voice, upon the principle of a ſpeaking- 


_ Trumpet.” Bella bocca a conchiglia, che 


ft vede in altre maſchere, ſerviva per in- 
grandire la voce, come ſuccede nelle trombe a 


 Proporzione, = Le Maſchere Sceniche, cap. 
Xvli. and xxii. See likewiſe Dacier's and 


Colman' $ Terence. No, 3. is taken from 


the maſk held i in the hand of Thalia, the 
comic muſe, one of the moſt perfect and 
beautiful of the ancient paintings in the 


_—_— at Portici ; it was dug out of Pom- 


See Antich. * Ercolano. tom. 11. 
(a) Nat. Hift. Cent, zd and zd. 
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which is inſtantly carried from the perſon who utters it, to the 


oppoſite fide of the gallery, it runs along the ſmooth ſurface 


of the wall, and arrives at the place of its deftination with 
nearly the ſame degree of force as it is delivered. 

It is not eaſy now, however, to deſcribe, or even to con- 
ceive, the form and effects of the theatric vaſes; it is enough 
for the preſent purpoſe that their exiſtence and uſe are re- 


corded by fo ſcientific a writer as Vitruvius. Our ſmaller 
| theatres, luckily, are in want of no ſuch helps; but this is 
certain, if theſe veſſels were tuned to muſical tones and in- 
tervals, nothing but noiſe and confuſion could be produced 


from them by common ſpeech, or ſuch as is uſed in modern do- 


clamation. For if any one cough, ſpeak loud, or ftrike forcibly 
upon the caſe of a harpſichord, with the lid propped up, or 


on any hard body near it, the ſhock will make every ſtring in 
the inſtrument ſound at the ſame inſtant ; but if a fixed and 
muſical tone be produced by the voice, or upon a violin or 
flute, none but the uniſon will be heard upon the harpſichord ; 

and though the cloathing of the jacks be in cloſe contact with 


all the ſtrings, which renders it impoſſible to produce a clear 


tone from any one of them, by the common means of quills, 


or hammers, yet if any perſon ſing near them, every note 
will be exactly echoed by the inſtrument. 
If, therefore, theſe echeia were of the uſe related by vitru- 


vius, it muſt have been from the voice approaching them in 


fixed and muſical tones, modulated in uniſon with the tones of 
the vaſes (e). 


Every thing was upon a large ſcale in the ancient theatres. 


The figure, features, and voice, were all gigantic. The voice 
was, in a particular manner, the object of an actor's care; 
nothing was omitted, ſays father Brumoy, that could render it 


(e ) The beſt commentary upon this ob- hibit the fituation of the harmonic vaſes. 
ſcure ſubject in Vitruvius is that of Per- Les diæ Livres d' Architecture de Vitruve. 


rault, who has given an engraving of part Par. 1684. 2d Edit, folio, 
of an. ancient cheatre, on pnrpoſe to ex- W 


more: 


_ "x 
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more ſonorous ; even in the heat of action it was governed by 
the tones of inſtruments, that regulated the intervals by which 
it was to move, and to expreſs the paſſions, 

What kind of muſic was applied to the epr/odes and choruſſes 
of tragedy, is another enquiry : ſome idea may perhaps be ob- 
tained concerning it, without having recourſe to conjecture ; 
for Plutarch // tells us, that the dithyrambic and tragic 
poets, adopted for their pieces that kind of mulical execution, 
of which Archilochus is ſaid to have been the inventor (g). 
The ſame author likewiſe informs us, that Archilochus per- 
formed the muſic to his iambic verſes in two different ways; 
reciting ſome of them to a partial accompaniment, and /finging 
others, while inſtruments ſervilely performed the ſame notes 
as the voice; and this was the method which the tragic poets 
afterwards adopted %%. 

We learn from this ſame work of Plutarch, that even the 
declamatory iambics were accompanied by the Cithæra, and 
other inſtruments; but as the employment of the Cithara upon 
theſe occaſions was not conſtant, it ſeems as if only the ge- 
neral tone of deelamation was given to the actor by the mu- 
ſician, as the chord is given to the finger in modern recita- 

tive; whereas in the chorus, and other poetry that was /ung, 
the inſtrument conſtantly accompanied the voice, note for note. 

Hence it appears that the ancient dramatic writers had a 
different kind of melos for the declamation of the actors, and 
for the ſongs of the chorus (1). The one may perhaps be 
compared to modern recitative, and the other to chanting in 
the Romiſh church (4). 


(% Dial. upon Mufic. br 
(8g) Archilochus flouriſhed about fix 
hundred and'fixty years before Chriſt. 


(2) Tambics; or ſatyrs, are ſuppoſed to 


have given birth to comedy, as dithyram- 
bics did to tragedy : and it is ſomewhat 


remarkable that religious myſteries ſhould 


have furmſhed ſubjects for the firſt dra- 
matic exhibitions among the ancients as 
well as the moderns.. 


(i): Ariſtotle, in his Poetics, chap, xxvii. 


ſpeaks of two different kinds of rhapſo- 


iſts; one of which recited epic poems, 
and the other ſung them. 
(A) Father Meneſtrier conjectures, that 
the practice of chanting and finging in the 
church, was derived from the ancient man- 
ner of declaiming and ſinging in public. 
Traits des Repreſentations en Muſique, Anc. 
et Mo. 


. That 


. — 
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That this muſic was imple, and intended to render ſpeech 
more articulate, as well as to fortify paſſion, both reaſon, and 
the authority of ancient writers enable us to believe. 1 

Plutarch (J) ſays, © that the chromatic genus was never uſed 
in tragedy.” Now, if the ancient dramas were declaimed in a 
ſpecies of recitative, it will bring it ſtill nearer the recitative 
of modern muſical dramas, | in which no chromatic is ever ad- 
mitted. 


Plutarch likewiſe informs us, that rhythm, or ſtrict mea- 
ſure, was not obſerved in tragedy ; ; another circumſtance re- 
{embling modera recitative, in which no time is kept but that 
of the accent and cadence of the verſe. And this aſſertion 
of Plutarch ſeems to agree with what Ariſtotle ſays in his 
Poetics, chap. 1. That dithyrambics, nomes, tragedies, and 
comedies, uſe alike number, verſe, and harmony, with this 


difference, that in ſome all three are e at once, in 
others, they are uſed ſeparately,” 


By number, or rhythm, is here meant regular time ; and by 
harmony, muſic, or ſong. In dithyrambics and nomes the verſe 
was always accompanied by melody, rhythm, and dance (); 
and in tragedy and comedy, the verſe was, > Kone recited during 
the courſe of the acts; but in the chorulles It was accompa- : 


nied by ſinging and dancing. 


As candour forbids the loading the ancients with more cuſ- 
toms, that are repugnant to modern ideas of propriety, than 


a) UG ſupra. 
(m) Dithyrambics and nomes were e equally 


hymns ſung in honour of the Gods. The 


nomes were for Apollo, as the dithyrambics 


were for Bacchus. Now the literal mean- 


ing of vo, nome, being a Jaw or rule, it 
ſhould ſeem as if, after the invention of 
muſical characters, the nomes were the firſt 
melodies, or tunes, that were written 
down, and rendered permanent and unal- 
terable; whereas, 5 75 that period, muſic 


muſt haxe been played extempore, or by 


memory: and as Terpander, the inventor 


of a mulical notation, is likewiſe ſaid to 


have ſet the v0 fol, Or Jatvs of Lycurgus, t to 


muſic, the conjecture has both a literal 


and a figurative foundation, Ariſtotle, 
Prob. XVII. 28. aſks why ſuch different 
things as /awvs and ſongs had the ſame ap- 

lations ? and anſwers the queſtion him- 
ſelf, by ſaying, that before the knowledge 


of letters, laws were ſung, in order to their 


being the better retained in memory. But 
if, according to Joſephus, the word 0s is 
not to be found in all the writings of Ho- 
mer, it muſt, conſequently, be a more 


| modern term, 


can 
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aan be warranted by good authority, I ſhall endeavour to ac- 
quit them of ſome part of that exceſſive fondneſs for dancing, 
which many writers have laid'to their charge, by ſuppoſing 
that not only the chorus, but the principal characters of the 
drama, were continually dancing all the time they were upon 
the ſtage. Indeed Xopog, chorus, equally means a band of ſingers, 
and a company of dancers. Many inſtances occur, however, in 
ancient authors, where dancing in the old drama of the 
Greeks, ſeems but another word for moving and acting grace- 
fully; and the term hypocritic, which the Greeks likewiſe call. 
orchefis, and the Latins, ſaltatio though it ſometimes means 
dancing, more frequently 1s uſed to expreſs geſture, or theatri- 


eal action. In the younger drama, according to Lucian (2), a 
ſingle dancer, or mime, was able to expreſs all the incidents 


and ſentiments of a whole tragedy, or epic poem, by dumb 
ſigns, but ſtill to muſic, as the actors recited it; though. Ari- 
ſtotle expreſly ſays, that dancers want neither poetry nor muſic, . 
as by the aſſiſtance of meaſure and cadence only, they can 
imitate human manners, actions, and paſſions. 

The ſtrange cuſtom of dividing the declamation and geſ- 
tures, or ſpeaking and acting, between two perſons, was never 
thought of by, the Greeks. It is mentioned by Livy as an in- 
vention of Tie Andronicus, an old Roman poet, who flou- 
riſhed two hundred and forty years before Chriſt, in order to 
ſave himſelf the fatigue of ſinging 1 in his own piece; to which 
he, like other authors of his time, had been aceuſtomed. But 
being hoarſe by repeating a whole play that had been encored, 


he obtained permiſſion to transfer the vocal part to a young 


performer, retaining to himſelf only the a#ing, which he was 


able to go through with the more fire and propriety, ſays Livy, 


by being exempted from the labour of ſinging. M. Duclos 
endeavours to prove, that as the Canticum of Andronicus was 
compoſed of ſongs and dances, the words of Livy, canticum 


(n) De Saltatione. 


egi. 
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egiſſe aliguanto magis vigenti motu, quia niſul vocis uſus impedi- 
ebat, imply no more than that the old poet, who at firſt ſung 
his Canticum, or, if you will, his Cantata, and afterwards 
danced in the interludes alternately, having ſung till he was 
hoarſe, transferred the ſinging to another performer, in order 
to dance with more force and activity; and from thence came 
the cuſtom of making lnging and dancing two different pro- 
feſſions (o). 

"man Greek dramas . of ſoliloquy, dialogue, and cho- 
'rus; but as the chorus was never adopted in the Latin co- 
medy, it has been imagined, that ſuch cantica, or ſoliloquies, 
as were full of ſentiment and paſſion, had a different, and 

more elaborate and refined melody and accompaniment ſet to 
them, than the diverbia, or dialogues ; and that, like the cho- 
rus of the Greek tragedy, they ſerved as interludes, or act 
tunes. But 1 have been able to meet with no ſatisfactory 
proof of theſe cantica, or ſongs, being a part of the piece, like 
the Greek chorus: for though Flaccus is mentioned as com- 
poſer of the modes, or melodies, to which all the ſix come- 
dies of Terence were ſung, no notice is taken of a different 
muſic for the cantica, or even interludes, if ſuch there were, 
uſed between the acts. Some of the ſoliloquies in Terence 
ſeem too ſhort and trivial to be ſung to different muſic from 
the diverbia; and others, that are longer and more ſentimental, 
have no diſtinction of verſification, like the odes or choruſſes 
of Greek tragedy, to point them out as cantica; but are all in 
the ſame free 1ambic verſe as the diverbia. 5 

Donatus, who flouriſhed three hundred and fifty years after 

Chriſt, tells us, indeed, that “though the dialogues were 
ſpoken, the cantica were ſet to muſic, not by the poet, but by 
an able compoſer (p).“ I ſhould therefore rather imagine that 


(0) E elch. Art. Declamation des An- cantica werò remperabantur modi, non & 


ciens. | poetd, ſed a perito artis mufices actis. Scho- 
( Dive Bla h ;friones pronuntiabant ; ; lia! in Terent. N 
| | theſe 


— — 


— 
— 
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theſe cantica of the Latin comedy were real intermegzi, or in- 
rerluges, wholly detached from the piece, and, perhaps, not 


only the productions of a different compoſer, but of a dif- 
ferent poet. 


The melody of ancient declamation belag then only a ſpe- 
cies of recitative, could receive nothing but a poetical rhythm, 
far leſs exact than one ſtrictly mu/ical; exact, indeed, as to long 

and ſhort ſyllables, but as it approached nearer to common | 
ſpeech than air, ſo it muſt have been more lax and incommen- 
ſurate as to time, than meaſured melody, ſuch as conſtitutes air 
at preſent. Long and ſhort ſyllables are rigorouſly attended to 
in modern recitative, the words are ſtrongly accentuated, and 


1 yet the muſical meaſure, or time, 1s never attended to, or 
= beaten. 


M. de Voltaire, ſo much attached to the ancient drama, and 
ſo little to modern muſic, ſays, we can no where find ſuch an 
exact reſemblance of the Greek ſtage, as in the Italian opera. 
% The Italian recitative is preciſely the melopoera of the an- 
cients; and though this recitative is tireſome in ill-written 
pieces, yet it is admirable in good ones; and the choruſſes in 1 
ſome of them, which are interwoven in the ſubject, reſemble ö 
the ancient chorus ſo much the more, in being ſet to a dif- 4 
ferent kind of muſic from the recitative ; as the ſtrophe, epode, 5 
and antiſtrophe, were ſung by the Greeks quite un, 

from the melopoera of 'the reſt of the play.” 

J know, continues M. de Voltaire, that theſe tragedies, 
ſo bewitching by the charms of the muſic, and magnificence of 
the decorations, have a e et which the Greeks always avoided ; 
a defect which has transformed the moſt beautiful, and, in 
other reſpects, the moſt regular tragedies that ever were writ- 
ten, into monſters : : for what can be more abſurd than to ter- 

minate every ſcene by one of thoſe detached airs, which inter- 
rupt the buſineſs, and deſtroy the intereſt of the drama, in or- 


der to afford an opportunity to an effeminate throat to ſhine 
Vol. I. * in 
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in trills and diviſions, at the W of poetry and good 

ſenſe ().“ N 
The laſt period of this quotation proves the impoſſibility of 

ſatisfying all parties in theatrical diſputes; for thoſe very airs 

which are ſo delightful to lovers of muſic, and which alone 

render an opera ſupportable to them, are regarded by the ex- 


cluſive lovers of poetry as the only blemiſhes in this kind of 


drama, which render it inferior to the Greek. However, not- 
withſtanding the acknowledged merit of particular ſcenes of 


recitative in an opera, I am inclined to believe, if the air, 
were omitted, that the rendering this kind of ſpectacle more 
Grecian, would neither encreaſe the number of its admirers, 


nor enrich the managers of the theatre. 
Indeed all modern muſicians, who have imagined that they 


have diſcovered what ancient dramatic muſic was, ſuppoſe it to 
have been a ſpecies of recitative, as will be ſhewn hereafter, in 


the ſpecimens that will be given of the muſic of the firſt operas 
and oratorios. 

The abbé du Bos has not ſcrupled to aſſert boldly, that the 
actor, in the ancient dramas, was accompanied by a bafſo con- 
tinuo, not like that of the French opera, but like the baſe ac- 


companiment to Italian recitative ; and determines, from a paſ- 


ſage and plate in Bartholinus (7), that the inſtrument upon 


which this continued baſe was played, was a flute (s) With the 
ſame courage, and the ſame truth, this lively author aſſerts (7), 
that the /emera, or muſical characters of the Greeks, were no- 


thing more than the initial letters of the names of the ſixteen 
notes in the great ſyſtem, or diagram 1 Opinions which ma 


to mention is to confute. 


M. Duclos, contrary to the general opinion, denies, in the: 


article above cited, that the mel/os of Greek tragedy was ſinging, 


(2) Diferi. ſur la Tragedie Ancienne et (5) Reflex. Crit. tom. iii. p. 111, 120, 
Moderne. | | and 126, Edit, de Par, 1733. 
(r) De Tibiis, Veterum. (.) Ib. p. 80. 


OP; 
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or even recitative, to fixed and muſical tones; but if not, why 
does Ariſtotle tell us, that muſic was an e//ental part of tra- 
gedy? or how could the lyres and flutes, with which declama- 
tion was accompanied, and of which the tones were fixed and 
muſical, be either uſeful to the actor, or an embelliſhment to 
the piece“ There are ſeveral paſſages in Cicero, concerning 
Roſcius, which, if the ancient actors, Roman, as well as Greek, 
did not declaim in muſical notes, would be wholly unintelli- 
gible. He tells us, de Orat. that Roſcius had always ſaid, when 
age ſhould diminiſh his foree, he would not abandon the ſtage, 
but would proportion his performance to his powers, and make 
muſic conform to the weakneſs of his voice ; which really 
happened ; for the ſame author informs us, de Leg. that in his 
old age he ſung in a lower pitch of VOICE, and 251 the tibi- 
cines play ſlower (4). 

M. Duclos, who has cenſured ſo many of the bold FR ha- 
zarded aſſertions of the abbe du Bos, falls into one of his worſt 
miſtakes, by ſaying, that the ancient declamation, which he de- 
nies to have been mu/ical, was accompanied by a baſe part 
played on the flute. But beſides the abſurdity, I muſt call it, 
of a baſe played on a zreble inſtrument, it ſeems demonſtrable, 
that no kind of baſe ach ERA was known to the an- 


We have the authority 15 Plutarch, however, for the reci- 
tation of tragedy among the Greeks having been accompanied 
by the cithera, and other ſtringed inſtruments, after the man- 
ner in which Archilochus had accompanied his 1ambics, 

The Roman comedy, in the time of Terence, was accom- 
panied Fibiis paribus et imparibus, with equal and unequal flutes, 
occaſionally. This is upon record in all the moſt ancient ma- 
nuſcripts of that author. What theſe double flutes were, or 


(u) Solet idem Roſcius dicere, ſe, quo plus Jn ſeneEute numeros in cantu ceciderat, ip- 
bi accederet ætatis, eo tardiores tibicints Jr ue e tardiores fecerat tibias, 
mrodos et cantus remiſſiores eſſe facturum. 


1 2 — 
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| how played upon by one perſon, has much perplexed tlie 
| learned, as well as practical muſicians. For my own part, I 
had long been of opinion, that the egua/ flutes were uniſons, 
and the unegual octaves to each other, blown by one mouth 
piece, before my journey into Italy; and the numerous re- 
preſentations I ſaw of them there in ancient ſeulpture; did not 
furniſh me with any more probable conjecture. But frequent 
occaſions will occur of ſpeaking further upon theſe inſtruments, 
of which drawings will be given in the courſe of the work. 
It now remains to ſpeak of the chorus ſo celebrated in the 8. 
tragedy of the ancients. 5 


In the moſt flouriſhing times of the Athenian republic, 16. 
great was the paſſion of the people for ſhews and public ſpec- 
tacles, that the government, which was at the charge of thele 

exhibitions, has been accuſed by Plutarch, of ſupporting them. 
at a greater expence than their fleets and armies. 
The performers of the odes, or full choruſſes, were multi- 

plied in the time of Eſchylus to fifty perſons. Indeed their 
number was afterwards reduced by. a law to fifteen. Their 
chief, or leader, who was called Corypheus, frequently ſpoke: 

in the courſe of the drama as a ſingle perſon, and ſometimes. 
for the whole band, either in dialogue with the characters of 
the piece, or to acquaint the audience with what was going 
forwards, as well as to pity. virtue in diſtreſs, or to deplore the 
unruly paſſions of the vicious. Father Brumoy calls him / on 
nete-homme de la piece. 


N The great choruſſes, or interludes, were generally four in- 
1 number; and, in the beginning of tragedy, they ſerved as act 
J tunes. Eſchylus firſt interwove them into the texture of the- 
drama; and, according to Dacier, there was ſomething dif- 
0 ferent in the verſiſication and melody of each chorus, which: 
| diſtinguiſhed it from the reſt ſo much, that let a perſon enter - 
1 | the theatre when he would; it was eaſy for him to diſcover by, 
the muſic-of the chorus what part of. the piece was then. re 
f preſenting, 
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As the acts of a play were at firſt but epiſodes, or inter- 
tudes, between the dithyrambics, or choruſles ; in proceſs of 
time they changed hands, and the choruſſes became a ſpecies of 
act tunes, or interlude*, to the epiſodes, or cantica and di- 
verbia, formed into ſcenes and acts. Dr. Franklin denies this 
diviſion into acts; and he ſeems right in denying the number 
to have been conſtantly five; but that the great choruſſes were 
wrought into a more lofty and ſublime kind of poetry, and of 
different meaſure from the ſoliloquies and dialogues, is ſo cer- 
tain 1n all the ancient tragedies that are come down to us, that 
it has been ſaid, if during the acts the ute pore {poke the 
language of heroes. and kings, in the choruſles the A {poke that 
of the gods; and it is equally certain that they were generally 
performed in the abſence of the interlocutors of the play. In- 
deed the ſtage was never empty, nor were the performers idle; 
ſo that when the choruſſes were incorporated in the piece, as in 
ſome of the tragedies of Sophocles, it may be ſaid n to 
conſiſt of only one act. 

The Greek name for act being dei, drama, it encourages 
an opinion, that in the beginning of theatrical exhibitions, 
each chorus and epiſode was a diſtin and entire piece. The 
Romans, however, underſtood by the term a&us, a part of a 
play, divided h another part; and the intermediate ſpace of 
time between. theſe diviſions. was either filled up by a chorus, 
a dance, or a ſong. In. the time of Horace, the number of five 
acts ſeems to have been ſettled for the Roman theatre; and in 
the comedies of Terence, and tragedies of Seneca, that num 
ber is conſtant. 

The Greek tragedies being compoſed of fifteen. or 1 
hundred verſes, would be too long, if ſung to airs like ours, 
and too ſhort, if ſpoken. Relaxation, however, was neceſſary 
both to the actors and the audience; and this, if it did not 
give birth to the chorus, at leaſt eſtabliſhed it into a cuſtom to 
llave a chorus between the principal diviſions of the piece. 

A drama 
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A drama is compoſed of many circumſtances, out of which 


the poet chuſes ſuch as are moſt proper for the ſtage, and moſt 


intereſting in the repreſentation : the reſt are underſtood to be 
tranſacting elſewhere; and in order to allow time for theſe ex- 
ternal circumſtances, the ſpace between the acts of ancient dramas 
was filled up by the chorus, or other intermediate amuſements. 

In all the Greek tragedies that are come down to us, the 


action is interrupted from time to time by the intervention of 


choruſſes, which fill up the intermediate ſpace between the 
principal events of the piece; during which time the interlo- 
cutors are either abſent, or remain ſilent and inactive upon the 
ſtage; and theſe are the true diviſions of the drama into acts. 


But that theſe always amount to four, five, or any ſtated num- 
ber, cannot be proved by the ancient manuſeripts of the Greek 
dramatic poets, however new editions and modern critics my - 
have divided them. | 


If the number of odes, or grent cho uſſes, is to determine 


the diviſion into 0 acts, they amount moſt frequently to ſix or 


jeven. 


Each of theſe principal odes, or choruſſes, confificd of three 


couplets, or ſtanzas ; the firophe, antijirophe, and epoae. 


Demetrius Triclinius, in his book upon the verſes of So- 


phocles, ſays, that the frophe was ſung by the chorus moving 
to the right; the anz7;irophe to the left, and the epode, after 
performing theſe two evolutions, without moving at all. He 
aſſerts that, by theſe evolutions, which were borrowed from 
the Fgyptians, the Greeks meant to imitate the courſe of the 


heavenly bodies; that by the frophe, and wheeling to the right, 


they deſigned the movement of the fixed ſtars ; by the anti iflrophe, 


and turning to the left, was indicated the courſe of the planets; ; 
and that the epode, which was performed without any motion, 


ſhewed the fixed ſituation of the earth. Pindar, in his Odes, 


has introduced the ſame changes ; probably becauſe in ſinging 


them, the ſame evolutions were performed. Theſeus, when he 


returned 


_ 
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returned from Crete, invented a dance conſiſting of different 
turnings, in memory of the labyrinth, which was afterwards. 


adopted by the tragic chorus, But as to the manner of moving 


from the right to the left, it is very difficult to form any idea 
of it. M. Dacier ſays, I am of opinion that the chorus was 


parted into two diviſions, as among the Hebrews ;- the band to 


the right began, advancing to the left half the breadth of the 
theatre, and this was the frophe ; the other troop did the fame, 
and this was called the an:iftrophe (x). 

The profeſſion of an actor was long honourable among the 
Greeks. Their poets, who were likewiſe orators, ſtateſmen, . 
and generals, performed the principal parts in their own pieces; 


and Sophocles, who was the firft that did not appear on the 
ſtage in his was 9 to decline i, by the want 


of voice. N 

Livy, lib. vii. cap. 2. tells us, that Andronicus, who firſt 
wrote regular plays among the Latins, acted in his own pieces, 
as every author, at that time, did: and all antiquity aſſerts, 
that the firſt poets were muſicians, and that muſic was inſe- 


perable from poetry : but the Greek dramatic poets not only. 
ſet their own pieces to muſic, but regulated all the ſteps and 


attitudes of the dancers in the chorus, and the geſtures of the 
actors. It was the opinion of Fontenelle, that muſical dramas 


could never ſatisfy men of learning and taſte, till the poet and 


muſician were again united in the ſame perſon; and when the 
Devin du Village, which was both written and ſet by M. Rouſ- 
ſeau, was ſo univerſally approved, and had ſo long a run during 
its firſt repreſentation at Faris, he attributed its great ſucceſs to 
this union. 

« Ancient Greece had many muſicians, ſays M. Dacier (% 
who were not poets, but not one poet who was not a muſi- 
cian, and who did not e the muſic of his own pieces: 


(x) Theatre 4 Grecs, du pere 5 rumey, ( Remarques ſur la Poetique d* Ari/ote, 
dene I. Pe: 105. | 
Miſici 
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Muſjici gui erant quondam iidem poete, ſays Cicero; for in 
Greece, muſic was the foundation of all ſciences ; the educa- 
tion of children was begun by it, from a perſuaſion that no- 
thing great could be expected from a man who was ignorant of 
muſic. This probably gave the Greek poetry ſuch a ſuperiority 
over the Latin, as well as over that of modern languages; for 
at Rome poetry and muſic were two diſtin arts, and poets 


were there obliged to give their pieces to be ſet by muſicians, 


as 1s the caſe at preſent every where elſe.” 
Such were the ſentiments of this profound critic, and theſe 


were likewiſe the opinions of the late Dr. Browne, and are 


thoſe of moſt learned men, who, being out of the way of good 


muſic, and good performers of the preſent times, have formed a 


romantic idea of ancient muſic upon the exaggerated accounts 
of its effects, which they have read in old authors. 
The abate Metaſtaſio, more a man of the world, and more 


reaſonable, confeſſes, that the ſtudy of modern mulic requires 


too much time for a man of letters ever to be able to qualify 


himſelf for the buſineſs of a compoſer. 
The Greeks, indeed, during the time of their db had 
no language to learn but their own : hence they had more 
time for other ſtudies. But with all the ſimplicity of their 


muſic, the poets themſelves being able to ſet their own Pieces, 
and to ſing them fo well to the ſatisfaction of the public, is to 


me a certain proof that their muſic had not only fewer diffi- | 


culties, but fewer excellencies than the modern. 
This is not the place to diſcuſs the point; but it appears to 


me as if the being at once a great poet, and a great muſician, 
were utterly impoſſible ; otherwiſe why ſhould not ſuch a coin- 


cidence of talents frequently happen? Milton ſtudied muſic, 


and ſo have many of our poets ; but to know it equally well 


with a profeſſor, is a drudgery to which they cannot ſubmit ; 
beſides, a genius for poetry is ſo far from including a genius 


For muſic, that ſome of our greateſt poets have not only been 


enemies 
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enemies to harmony, but have had ears ſo unfortunately con- 


ſtructed, as not to enable them to nen one ound from 
another. mm | 


The Grecian ſage, according to Gravina Fi), was at once a 
Philoſopher, a poet, and a muſician, © In ſeparating theſe 
characters, ſays he, they have all been weakened ; the ſphere 
of philoſophy has been contracted; ideas have failed i in poetry, 
and force and energy in ſong. Truth is now extinguiſhed 
from among men ; the philoſopher no longer ſpeaks through 
the medium of poetry, nor is poetry any more heard through 
the vehicle of melody.” Now, to my apprehenſion, the reverſe 
of all this is exactly true; for, by being ſeparated, each of 
theſe profeſſions receives a degree of cultivation, which for- 
tifies, and renders it more powerful, if not more illuſtrious. 
The muſic of ancient philoſophers, and the philoſophy of mo- 
dern muſicians, I take to be pretty equal in excellence. 


Having now mentioned the principal ſubjects of the ancient 
drama, as far as they concern muſic, ſuch as the maſks, echera, 
melopoeia of the cantica, diverbia, and choruſſes, divided into 
ſtroplie, antiſtrophe, and epode ; the accompaniments of theſe by 
the cithera and flutes, equal and unequal; the union of poet and 
muſician, in the authors of ancient dramas ; all which, ſingly, 
and colleQtively, prove the declamation of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans to have been muſical, and regulated, like the recitative of 
modern operas, by a notation : I ſhall now beſtow a few words 
upon the expediency and poſlibility of reducing modern de- 
clamation in the natural tones of ſpeech, unaccompanied by 
muſical inſtruments, to a notation, ſuch as would accurately 
mark the elevation, depreſſion, and inflexions of voice, as well 
as determine its degree of force, and the accentuation of words 
and ſyllables. As to the expediency of ſuch an invention, it 
ſeems on many occaſions devoutly to be wiſhed ; but, for the 
Feb of its being practicable, that is certainly very prob- | 


(a) Della Ragion Poetica. 
. 1 1 5 2 


lematical. 
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lematical. However, Dionyſius Hallicarnaſſus, de Stru@. 
Orat. (, tells us, in a famous paſſage which has often been 
diſcuſſed, that © the fifth was the common boundary to the 
melody of ſpeech :“ that is, ſays the abbe Arnaud (z), “ the 
tones which conſtitute language, were commonly all compriſed 
within the compaſs of a fifth, and the inflexions of voice ex- 
tended to all the ſeveral degrees of that interval. Each word: 
had its accent; the ſyllable was elevated by the acute accent, 
and lowered by the grave. This rule was fixed and unalter- 
able; the degree of high and low was free and various; and it 
was this variety and freedom, which threw not only grace and. 
variety into the pronunciation, but which ſerved to ſhew the li- 
mits and even ſhades of elocution.“ . 
Many paſſages from Cicero, Quintilian, Plutarch, and Bo- AH 
ethius, might be cited, to prove, that not only muſicians and = 
actors, but even orators, had a notation, by which the in- 
flexions of voice, peculiar to their ſeveral profeſſions of ſing- 
ing, declaiming, and haranguing in public, were aſcertained (a). 
But the orators, though not conſtantly accompanied by an 
inſtrument, yet had their voices regulated by one, which Quin- 
tilian calls a 70narimm, Cicero, a fiſtula, and Plutarch, ovglyor,, 
or frinx, which is the ſame thing; and this inſtrument ſerved: 
as a kind of piteb- pipe. Both Cicero (5) and Plutarch (c), re- 
late the well-known ſtory of the voice of the furious tribune, 
Caius Gracchus, being brought down to its natural pitch, after 
he had loſt it in a tranſport of paſſion, by means of a ſervant. 


(9) Sect. ii. p. EY Edit. Upton. 


(z) Mem, de Litterature, tome xxxli. 


P. 442+ | 
(a) As there were combats, or conteſts, 


_ eſtabliſhed by the ancients for the voice, as 
well as other parts of the Eymmnaſtice, 
thoſe who taught the management of the- 
voice were called Pwrazo no, phonaſet ; z and 
under their inſtructions were put all thoſe 


who were deſtined to be orators, fingers, 


and comedians, Roſcius had an academy 


n behind him with one of theſe infirumonts (d). It is not. 


for declamation, at which he ok * 
veral perſons, preparatory to their ſpeak- 


ing in public, or going on the ſtage. 


He had a law-ſuit with one of them, in 
which Cicero pleaded his cauſe. 
) De Orat. lib. iii. 
He 
(d) Cicero, who tells us that this 2 en, 


with his Happer, gui ſtaret occulte poſt ipſum, 


and was not ſeen by the people, does not 
confine his employment to  appeaſing the 
paſſion 
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eaſy, however, to conceive of what uſe this expedient could 
be, unleſs rhetorical tones were regulated by thoſe of muſic. 
M. Duclos (e) denies the poſſibility of a notation for ſpeech, 
as the intervals are too minute to be aſcertained, and in this, 
perhaps, he is not miſtaken ; but when he adds that, even if 
ſuch an invention were poſſible, the uſe of it would do more 
harm than good, as it would ſerve no other purpoſe than to 
render actors cold and inſipid ; for by a ſervile imitation they 
would deſtroy the natural expreſſion which the ſentiments in- 
ſpire ; and ſuch notes would give neither the refinement, deli- 
cacy, grace, nor paſſion, which conſtitute the merit of an 
actor, and the pleaſure of an audience.” When he adds all 
this, I muſt ſay, that a well-written, and well-ſet. ſcene of re- 
citative, from the mouth of a great ſinger, and good actor, 
overſets all his reaſoning ; for though confined to muſical notes, 
it has frequently great power over the paſſions of that part of 
an audience who underſtand the language. Give it to a man 
without voice, it will {till be a fine piece of recitative ; a bad 
ſinger, indeed, may ſpoil it : however, it eſcapes annihilation, 
and ſtill remains to be taken up by a future performer of ſu- 
periour talents; as a ſpeech in Shakeſpeare does, that has been 
mangled by a ſtroller in a barn. But it is-not to be wiſhed, 
perhaps, that the tones of ſpeech preſerved by ſuch notes, 
ſhould be more permanent than thoſe of muſic. Every new 
ſinger of peculiar powers is furniſhed with new compoſitions 
to old words, in order to diſplay thoſe powers; ſo might an 
actor: the plays of Shakeſpeare might be re/et, as well as the 
operas of Metaſtaſio; and upon ſuch an occaſion it were to be 
wiſhed that Mr. Garrick would undertake to be the compoſer. 
M. Duclos throws the impracticability of ſuch an expedient 
upon the multiplicity of notes that would Ide wee for 


„ 


paſſion of his ties he was, upon oc- taret, at a contentione revocaret. 


cation, to incite it: Qui inflaret celeriter (e) Encyclop, Art, Declamat, des Aunc. 
eum ſonum, quo illum aut remiſſum exci- | : | 


1 2. 2 | | ſuch 
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ſuch minute inflexions ; a difficulty that ſeems obviated by the 
paffage juſt cited from Dionyſus ; which ſays, that the com- 
paſs of voice in declamation, even during a ſcene of paſſion, 
feldom exceeds the interval of a fifth. I therefore cannot help. 
giving a place to the invention of characters, for theatrical elo- 
cution among muſical defiderata. Mr. Garrick, indeed, with: 
ſeeming reaſon, objects to the uſe of them for himſelf, as: 
they would render his declamation cold and monotonous, 
and deprive him of the power of VAEFINg the tones of his: 
voice according to his. preſent. feelings.” But in anſwer to this 
it might be urged, that a great ſinger, notwithſtanding the- 
outline that is given him by the compoſer, ſeldom performs an 
air twice in the ſame manner; though, on account of the ac- 
companiments, and regularity of the meaſure, to which every 
change, or embelhſhment, muſt correſpond, it is. much more 
difficult to vary muſical ſounds in melody, than the tones of 
ſpeech in declamation, which are not only unconneQed with 
other parts, but uncontrouled by time. 


It is far from being my wiſh ever to hear our tragedy fung, 
or pronounced in recitative, however defirable it may be to 
preſerve the tones of voice uſed by great actors, if it were 
only to aſſiſt the young, the ene and unfeeling candidates 
for theatrical fame. „ th > 

Moliere, when he performed in his own plays, and: 1 
bourg, the actor, are confidently affirmed, by the abbé du Bos, 
to have noted their particular ſcenes of declamation /f). This 

author ſays that he does not wonder at actors by profeſſion be- 
ing, in general, againſt ſuch reſtraint;; mankind. is naturally 
fond of liberty in all things: f/ ne veut pas &tre contraint dans 
ſes allures ; they will not be confined-in their natural gait, ſays. 
Montaigne. But though actors and actreſſes of the firſt claſs, 
are ſure to charm an audience, let their humour be what it will, 


(f) Reflex. Crit. tome iii. ſect. 18. 
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yet the notation of the tones, in which a favourite and affect- 
ing ſpeech was ſpoken by a Garrick, or a Cibber, would not 


only be an excellent leſſon to inferior actors, but would be a 


means of conveying it to poſterity, who will ſo frequently 


meet with their names and elogiums, in the Hiſtory of the 
Stage, and be curious to know in what manner they acquired 


ſuch univerſal admiration.. 


TECTION X. 


Of the Efedts attributed to the Muſic of the Ancients. 


TAT ERLALs for this part of my Diſſertation. are ſo 
numerous, that if I were only to preſent the reader 


with all the tories that have been related by the moſt grave 


and reſpectable hiſtorians and philoſophers of Greece and 
Rome, concerning the moral, medicinal, and ſupernatural 
powers of ancient muſic, this ſection would be as full. of the 


miracles of muſicians, as the Golden Legend is of thoſe operated 
by the ſaints. The credulous and excluſive admirers of an- 


tiquity have, however, ſo long read and reverenced all theſe 


narrations, that they are impreſſed by them with an extra- 


vagant idea of the excellence of ancient muſic, which they 


are very unwilling to relinquiſh ; and yet, after a moſt careful 


inveſtigation of the qubject, and a minute analyſis of this. 
muſic, by examining its conſtituent parts, I have not been. 
able to diſcover that # was ſuperiour to the modern in any 
other reſpects than its ſimplicity, and ſtrict adherence to me- 


trical feet, when applied to poetry. For, as muſic, conſidered 


abſtractedly, it appears to have been much inferiour to the mo- 


dern, in the two great and eſſential parts of the art, melody 
and far ung. a 


It: 
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It ſhall therefore be my buſineſs in this ſection to collect 
and examine the principal facts, purely hiſtorical, that have 
been related by ancient writers, and which are urged by the 
moderns in its favour, under the three following heads: 

Firſt, of the effects of ancient muſic in ſoftening the man- 
ners, promoting civilization, and e men, e 
ſavage and barbarous: | 

Secondly, its effects in exciting, or repreſſing the paſſions: : 

And, thirdly, its medicinal power in curing diſeaſes. 

Among the effects of the h claſs, one of the moſt ſingular 
and ftriking is related by Polybius, the hiſtorian, a grave, exact, 
and reſpectable writer, who, in ſpeaking of ſeveral acts of 
cruelty and injuſtice exerciſed by the M#tolians againſt their 
neighbours the Cyncœtheans, has the following remarkable paſ- 
ſage, which I ſhall give at full Tength from Mr. 5 
excellent tranſlation. 

„With regard to the inhabitants of Cyncetha, whoſe mis- 
fortunes we have juſt now mentioned, it is certain, that no 
people ever were eſteemed ſo juſtly to deſerve that cruel treat- 
ment to which they were expoſed. And ſince the Arcadians, 
in general, have been always celebrated for their virtue through- 
out all Greece; and have obtained the higheſt fame, as well by 
their humane and hoſpitable diſpoſition, as from their piety 
alſo towards the Gods, and their veneration of all things ſa- 
cred; it may perhaps be uſeful to enquire, from whence it 
could ariſe, that the people of this ſingle city, though con- 
feſſed to be Arcadians, ſhould, on the contrary, be noted for 
the ſavage roughneſs of their lives and manners, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by their wickedneſs and cruelty above all the Greeks. 
In my judgment then, this difference has happened from no 
other cauſe, than that the Cyncetheans were the firſt and only 
people among the Arcadians, who threw away that inſtitution, 
which their anceſtors had eſtabliſhed with the greateſt wiſdom, 
and with a nice regard to the natural genius, and peculiar diſ- 

poſition 
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poſition of the people of the country; I mean, the diſcipline 
and exerciſe of muſic: of that genuine and perfect muſic, 


- which is uſeful indeed in every ſtate, but abſolutely neceſſary 


to the people of Arcadia, For we ought by no means to adopt 


| the ſentiment that is thrown out by Ephorus in the preface to 
his hiſtory, and which indeed is very unworthy of that writer, 
« That mulic was invented to deceive and delude mankind.” 


Nor can it be ſuppoſed, that the Lacedæmonians, and the an- 


cient Cretans, were not influenced by ſome good reaſon, when, 


in the place of trumpets, they introduced the ſound of flutes, 
and harmony of verſe, to animate their ſoldiers in the time of 
battle: or that the firſt Arcadians acted without ſtrong ne- 


ceſlity, who, though their lives. and manners, in all other 
points, were rigid and auſtere, incorporated this art into the 
very eſſence of their government ; and obliged not their chil- 


dren only, but the young men likewiſe, till they had gained 
the age of thirty years, to- perſiſt in the conſtant ſtudy and 


Practice of it. For all men know, that Arcadia is almoſt the 
only country, in which the children, even from their moſt 
tender age, are taught to ſing in meaſure their ſongs and 


hymns, that are compoſed in honour of their gods and heroes : 


and that afterwards, when they have learned the muſic of 
Timotheus and Philoxenus, they aſſemble once in every year 
in the public theatres, at the feaſt of Bacchus; and there 
dance, with emulation, to the ſound of flutes, and celebrate,. 


according to their proper age, the children thoſe that. are called 


the puerile, and the young men, the manly games.. And even. 
in their private feaſts and meetings, they are never known to 
employ any hired bands of muſic for their entertainment; but 


each man is obliged himſelf to fing in turn. For though they 
may, without ſhame or cenſure,. diſown all knowledge of every 
other ſcience, they dare not on the one hand diſſemble or deny, 
that they are ſkilled in muſic, fince the laws require, that every 


one thould be inſtructed in it; nor can they, on the other 
hand,, 
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hand, refuſe to give ſome proofs of their ſkill when aſked, be- 


cauſe ſuch refuſal would be eſteemed diſhonourable. They 
are alſo taught to perform in order all the military ſteps and 
motions, to the ſound of inſtruments: and this is likewiſe 


Practiſed every year in the W at the public charge, and 


in ſight of all the citizens.“ 


% Now to me it is clearly evident, that the ancients by no 


means introduced theſe cuſtoms, to be the inſtruments of 
luxury and idle pleaſure : but becauſe they had conſidered with 
attention, both the painful and laborious courſe of life, to 


which the Arcadians were accuſtomed ; and the natural au- 
Rerity alſo of their manners, derived to them from that cold 
and heavy air, which covered the greateſt part of all their pro- 


vince. , For men will be always found to be in ſome degree 


aſſimilated to the climate in which they live: nor can it be 


aſcribed to any other cauſe, that in the ſeveral nations of the 
world, diſtinct and ſeparated from each other, we behold fo 
wide a difference, in complexion, features, manners, cuſtoms. 


The Arcadians, therefore, in order to {ſmooth and ſoften that 
_ diſpoſition, which was by nature ſo rough and ſtubborn, be- 


ſides the cuſtoms above deſcribed, appointed frequent feſtivals 
and ſacrifices, which both ſexes were required to celebrate to- 
gether; ; the men with women, and the boys with virgins; 
and, in general, eſtabliſhed every inſtitution, that could ſerve to 
render their rugged minds more gentle and compliant, and 


tame the fierceneſs of their manners. But the people of Cy- 


nœtha, having lighted all theſe arts, though both their air 


and ſituation, the moſt inclement and unfavourable of any in 


Arcadia, made ſome ſuch remedy more requiſite to them than 
to the reſt, were afterwards engaged continually” in inteſtine 
tumults and contentions ; till they became at laſt ſo fierce and 


ſavage, that, among all the cities of Greece, there was none in 


which ſo many and ſo great enormities were ever known to 


be committed. To how deplorable a ſtate this conduct had 


at 


= 
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at laſt reduced them, and how much their manners were de- 
teſted by the Arcadians, may be fully underſtood from that 
which happened to them, when they ſent an embaſſy to Lace- 
dæmon, after the time of a dreadful ſlaughter which had been 


made among them. For in every city of Arcadia, through 


which their deputies were obliged to pals, they were com- 
manded by the public crier inſtantly to be gone. The Manti- 
neans alſo expreſſed even ſtill more ſtrongly their abhorrence 
of them: for as ſoon as they were departed, they made a ſo- 
lemn purification of the place ; and carried their victims in 
proceſſion round the city, and through all their territory.“ 

„This then may be ſufficient to exempt the general cuſtoms 
of Arcadia from all cenſure; and at the ſame time to remind the 


people of that province, that muſic was at firſt eſtabliſhed in 


their government, not for the ſake of vain pleaſure and amuſe- 


ment, but for ſuch ſolid purpoſes, as ſhould engage them 


never to deſert the practice of it. The Cyncetheans alſo may 


perhaps draw ſome advantage from theſe reflexions; and, if | 


the Deity ſhould hereafter bleſs them with better ſettiments; 


may turn their minds towards ſuch diſcipline,” as may ſoften 


and improve their manners, and eſpecially to muſic ; by which 


means alone, they can ever hope to be diveſted of that brutal 
fierceneſs, by which they have been ſo long diſtinguiſhed (a)..“ 


Though Polybius in this paſſage ſeems to attribute the happy 
change that was brought about in the manners of the Arca- 
dians to muſic alone, it does not appear to merit all the honour, 
as a conſiderable part was doubtleſs due to the poetry that ac- 
compar d it; which being grave, majeſtic, and full of piety 


and f̃eipect for: the gods and heroes, whoſe: glorious actions 


and benefits were celebrated in it, muſt have had great influ- 


ence upon the minds of young perſons, in whoſe education 


thoſe two 74 had ſo conſiderable a ſhare, = 


| a) Book IV. ks 8 * 
Vor. I. | "Aa Homer 


— rut rao pw onl#” — 
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Homer places. a muſician over Clytemneſtra during the ab- 
fence of Agamemnon, as a guard upon her chaſtity ; and till 


he was ſent away, her ſeducer, Egiſthus, had no power over: 
her affections: 


At firlt with worthy ſhame,. an decent pride, 

The royal dame his lawleſs ſuit deny'd. 

For virtue's image yet poſſeſt her mind, 
Taught by a maſter of the tuneful kind : 

Atrides parting for the Trojan war, 

Conſign'd the youthful conſort to his care 
True to his charge, the bard preſerv'd her long 

In honour" 8 limits, ſuch the power of ſong. 

Poye's Homer's Iliad, Book iii. 


It is not, towives/ to be ſuppoſed; that mere leſſons of 

muſic could be leſſons of prudence and virtue: it muſt have 
been the poetry, in which the bard's inſtructions and precepts. 
were conveyed, that kept the queen from infidelity, and not 
the ſound of his lyre; though Pauſanias in his Attics, calls. 
him woidos ane, a finger, and not a poet... 
But if theſe accounts from Polybius and Homer were to bs 
taken literally, they would prove the ſenſibility of the Greeks. 
more than the excellence of their muſic, in ſuch remote an- 
tiquity; for though all writers agree in ſaying that the Gre 
eian lyre was at firſt furniſhed with only three or four open 
ſtrings, and for many ages after had, at moſt, but ſeven or 
eight, by which ſmall number of ſounds the voice was wholly- 
regulated and governed; yet the miraculous effects of muſic: 
are thrown into thefe dark and fabulous times, when the art- 
may be ſuppoſed to have been in its infancy ; and the hearers- 
at leaſt as ignorant as the PEAR (9). MA . 


: 


(b) From the heavy 88 made by 3 we may ſuppol# that its miracu-- 
Plato and Ariſtotle of the degeneracy of lous powers had then ceaſed, 
muſic in their time, from its too gredt re- | 


But 
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But now, ſince gods and goddeſſes are humanized, and an- 


cient heroes are reduced to the common ſtandard of mankind, 
why, it may be aſked, are we to retain only the marvellous 
ſtories concerning the myfic of thoſe remote periods, when all 
the reſt are given up? 

I ſhall now conſider under the /econd lewd what has been 
related by ancient authors, relative to the empire of muſic over 
the paſſions. 

Plutarch, in his Dialogue on ' Muſic, tells us, that Terpandet 
5 e a violent ſedition aden the Lacedæmonians by the 
_ aſſiſtance of muſic. 

The ſame ern in bis Ig af Solon, relates, Fat this ce- 
lebrated legiſlator, by ſinging an elegy of his own writing, 
conſiſting of a hundred verſes, excited his countrymen, the 
Athenians, to a renewal of the war againſt the Megarians, 


which had been put an end to in a fit of deſpair, and which 
was forbidden to be mentioned on pain of death; but by the 
power of his ſong, they were ſo enflamed, that they never 
reſted till they had taken Salamine, which was the object of 
the war. This circumftance is not only related by Plutarch, 


but by Diogenes Laertius, Pauſamas, and Poly amis, 


Pythagoras, according to Boethius (c), ſeeing a young 
ſtranger enflamed with wine, in ſo violent a rage, that he was 


on the point of ſetting fire to the houſe of his miſtreſs, for 
preferring his rival to him; and, moreover, animated by the 
ſound of a flute playing to him in the Phrygian mode, had 
this young man reſtored to reaſon and tranquillity, by ordering 
the 7ibicime,: or female performer on the flute, to change her 
mode, and play in a grave and ſoothing ſtyle, according to the 
meaſure uſually given to the ſpondee (d). The ſame kind of 


ſtory is recorded 0 Galen of Damon, the muſic- maſter of 


(e) Moſes, W. i. cap. 1. "known in their old ſerious operas'by the 
(4) This meaſure the French i imagine name of /ommeils, ſo proper to tranquilize, 
® have been the fame as that of the airs and excite drowſineſs, 


Aa 2 Socrates; 
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Socrates 5 and Empedocles. is, in like manner, ſaid. to Have 
prevented murder by the found of his lyre. | | 


Plutarch relates of Antigenides, what others have given to- 


Timotheus, that in playing a tpirited air to Alexander, it ſo 
enflamed the courage of that prince, that he luddenly roſe 
from table, and feized his arms. 


The painter, Theon, who knew the virtue of this martial 
as availed himſelf of its power; for, according to Khan (e), 


at an exhibition of a picture, in which he had repreſented a. 


ſoldier ready to fall on the enemy, he firſt took the precaution 
of making a fibicen ſound the charge; and as ſoon as he faw 
the fpectators ſufficiently animated by this muſic, he Uncovered, . 
bis picture, which gained univerſal admiration. 
Thucydides, as quoted by Aulus Gellius (J), ſays, ben 


the Lacedzmonians went to battle, a zibicen played ſoft and 


ſoothing muſic to temper their courage, leſt by an ardent te- 


merity they ſhould have ruſhed on with too great impetuoſity; 


for, in general, they had more need * having , 8 
repreſſed than excited. 


However, in an engagement with che Meſſenians, they v were 


very near being diſcomfited, when the celebrated Tyrtzus, who 
performed the part of a fibicen that day, finding the troops. 


give way, immediately quitted the Lydian mode, and played 
in the Phrygian, which ſo reanimated their courage, repreſſed 


by the preceding mode, that they ditained A 1 vic- 


tory (g). 


Such are the ae effects upon the 8 heh the | 


ancient muſic: is ſaid: to have produced. Now, without diſ- 


puting the truth of the faQs, let us enquire whether, in thoſe 


early ages, it was neceſſary. for the art to have been brought to. 


great perfection, in order to ene ſo powerfully. 


te) Lib. ii. cap. dof | 4} Patritian, lib, ii. cap. 2. 
(f) Fark cape 11. | 5 0 VVV 


To- 
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To begin with the ſedition at Sparta, that Terpander was 
able to appeaſe ſo opportunely; upon which I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that it does not appear as if the lyre had had the prin- 
cipal ſhare in the buſineſs; that inſtrument only ſerving as an 
accompaniment to the voice of the muſician, who was likewiſe 
an excellent poet, and whoſe verſes upon this occaſion, it is. 
moſt likely, were far more perſuaſive than his muſic. It has 
already been obſerved how much his melody and modulation 
muſt have been confined by the ſmall compaſs of the lyre; 
and yet, however deſirous Terpander might have been to ex- 
tend its limits, he would hardly have been ſo imprudent as to 
expoſe himſelf a ſecond time to the penalty which the ephori 
had before made him pay, for only adding a 9 ſtring to 


bis lyre () „ 
As to the adventure of Solon. with reſpect to Salamine, the 


favourable diſpoſition in which he found the Athenian youth 
for war, and the perſuaſive ſtrains of his elegy, the poetry of 
which was rendered intereſting and pathetic, by every circum- 
ſtance that could be urged upon ſuch an occaſion, contributed 


no leſs to his being favourably heard than the muſic. For me- 


Jody at this time confined to few notes, could not be ſuſcep- 
tible of great variety: and we may eaſily form an idea of the 
rhythm, as it muſt have been regulated by dactyls, ſpondees, 
and anapæſts, the only feet admiſſible in elegiac verſe. 


With reſpect to the power attributed to the flute, it leſſens 
the marvellous very much, when we conſider that, in the in- 


ſtances juſt given, this power was only exerciſed upon perſons 
agitated by the fumes of wine; for, at preſent, it certainly 


would not be difficult to render a company of drunken fel- 


lows furious, by a bad hautbois, or tabor and pipe ; but, 


5 The Spartans, though the ſirſt 91 
fivators of muſic among the Greeks, were 
ſuch enemies to variations in that art, that 
Terpander was not the only reformer 


and innovator who LE their reſentment : 7 


Flrynni and Timotheus underwent a till. 
ſeverer puniſhment. And Plutarch ſpeaks 
of a lyriſt whom they heavily fined ſor 
playing with his fingers, inſtead of the 
n as their, forefathers. had done. 


when; 
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when the firſt rage has ſpent itſelf, if the hautbois were to play 
a graver ſtrain, and retard the meaſure by degrees, we ſhould 
ſoon ſee theſe pot-valiant heroes fall faſt aſleep, without reflect- 
ing any great honour upon the excellence of the mulic, or _— 
formance. 

The flutes, 1 FIR were uſed under the direction of 
Pythagoras and Damon cannot eaſily be regarded in a more 
wonderful light; any more than the lyre of Empedocles, 
which is ſaid to have had the power of preventing murder; 
for all that can be inferred from what has been related of this 
poet and muſician is, that he reſtored a furious young man to 
reaſon and moderation by the affiftance of poetical counſel, 
conveyed to him in a ſong ; for the chief uſe made of the lyre 

at that time, as before obſerved, was to aCCOMPAnY the voice. 

With regard to the particular power of the flute of Timo- 
Los: or of Antigenides, over Alexander, where is the won- 
der that a young and martial prince, extremely ſenſible to the 
charms of muſic, ſhould ſuddenly riſe from table upon hear- 
ing ſome military charge, or march ſounded, and, ſeizing his 
arms, dance a Pyrrhic dance? Muft a muſician's abilities be 
very r or the muſic miraculous, to operate ſuch a 
natural effect? N 

A Thracian prince, mentioned by Xenophob, bb. vii. Was 
rouſed in the ſame manner by the ſound of flutes and trum- 
pets, made of an ox's hide undreſſed, and is ſaid to have 
danced with as much impetuoſity and fwiftneſs, as if he had 
tried to avoid a dart. But muſt we conclude from hence," that 
in the city Ceraſontes, where it is ſaid to have happened, muſic 
was arrived at a greater degree of perfection than elſewhere ? 

The trumpeter, Herodorus, of Megara, had the power, 
according to Athenæus, of animating the troops of Demetrius 
ſo much, by ſounding two trumpets at a time, during the 
ſiege of Argos, as to enable them to move a machine towards 
the ramparts, which they had in vain attempted to do for ſe- 

veral 
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veral days before, on account of its enormous weight. Now 
the whole miraculous part of this exploit may ſafely be con- 
ſtrued into a fgna/ given by the mulician to the ſoldiers for 
working in concert at the battering ram, or other military en- 
gines; for want of which ſignal, in former attempts, their ef- 
forts had never been united, and conſequently were ineffectual. 


Nor can any thing be inferred very much in favour of either 


the muſic or muſician, mentioned by Saxo Grammaticus (7), 
who, under the reign of Eric the ſecond of Denmark, could 
work his hearers up to a fury at his pleaſure : for it was in a 


dark and barbarous age, when muſic was extremely degene- 


rated. However, imperfect as it was, its power over the paſſions 
ſeems to have been as great as in the days of Alexander, Gi- 
raldus aſſures us, that he ſaw the ſame effects produced at the 
court of Leo X. Muſic was then, indeed, a little emerged 
from barbariſm, though very remote from its preſent degree of 
perfection. | 

All this only proves, that the beſt au; of every age, be it 


ever ſo coarſe and imperfect, has great power over the human 


affections, and is thought delightful, perfect, and inimitable: 


hence thoſe hyperbolical praiſes at all times, and in all coun- 
tries, concerning muſic, that becomes intolerable to perſons 


of taſte in future ages; and, perhaps, the more barbarous 
the age and the muſic, the more powerful its effects (4), 
I ſhall now lay before my readers, under the Third head, the 


Medicinal powers that have been attributed to muſic by the 
ancients. 


M,Lrtianus Capella (1) aſſures us, that fevers were removed 
by ſong, and that Aſclepiades cured deafneſs by the found 
of the trumpet. Wonderful, indeed! that the ſame noiſe. 
which would occaſion deafneſs in ſome, ſhould be a ſpecific 


for it in others ! it 1s making the viper cure her own bite. 


(i) Lib, xii, p. 226, accuſtomed to excellence, gave way to their 


% For fill the leſs the underſtand, feelings, without aſking their judgment 


The more they admire the ſlight of hand. „ leave to be pleaſed, its operations were 
In the firſt ages of Greece, when mu- moſt miraculous. 
ic was a new art, and the hearers, un- (1) Lib, ix. De Muſica. 


But 
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who could hear only while a drum was (7) Li 
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But perhaps Aſclepiades was the inventor of the Acoufticon, or 
ear-trumpet, which has been thought a modern diſcovery ; or 
of the ſpeaking-trumpet, which is a kind of cure for diſtant 
deafneſs, Theſe would be admirable proofs of muſical power (/)! 
We have the teſtimony of Plutarch (½), and ſeveral other an- 


cient writers, that Thaletas the Cretan, delivered the Lacedæ- 
monians from the peſtilence by the ſweetneſs of his lyre. 


Xenocrates, as Martianus Capella further informs us, em- 
ployed the found of inſtruments in the cure of maniacs ; and 
Apollonius Dyſcolus (2), in his fabulous hiſtory, Hiſtoria Com- 
mentitia, tells us, from Theophraſtus's Treatiſe upon Enthu- 


Jraſm, that muſic is a ſovereign remedy for a dejection of ſpi- 


rits, and a diſordered mind; and that the ſound of the Flute 
will cure an epilepſy, and a fciatic gout, Athenæus quotes 
the ſame paſſage from Theophraſtus, with this additional cir- 


cumſtance, that as to the ſecond of theſe diſorders, to render 
the cure more certain, the Flute ſhould play in the Phrygian 
mode (o). But Aulus Gellius, who mentions this remedy (), 


ſeems to adminiſter it in a very different manner, by preſcribing 
to the Flute-player a ſoft and gentle ſtrain ; i modulis lenibus, ſays 
he, fibicen incinat: for the Phrygian mode was remarkably 


vehement and furious. This is what Ceœlius Aurelianus calls 
loca dolentia decantare, enchanting the diſordered places (q). He 


even tells us how this enchantment 1s brought about upon theſe 
occaſions, in faying that the pain is relieved by cauſing a vi- 


| bration in the fibres of the afflicted part: Quæ cum ſaltum ſu- 


merent palpitando, diſcuſſo dolore mitęſcerent. Galen ſpeaks ſe- 
riouſly of playing the Flute on the n part, upon the 


(7) It has been aſſerted by ſeveral mo- account fays, hind a Drummer as her ſer- 
derns, that deaf people can hear beſt ina vant, in order to enjoy the pleaſure of hen 
great noiſe ; perhaps to prove, that Greek converſation. 
noiſe could do nothing which the modern (in) De Muffca. 
cannot operate as effectually; and Dr. (n) Cap. xlix. De Maia, 1 p. 42» 
Willis, in particular, tells us of a lady (0 2. lib. xiv. cap. 15. 

IV. cap. 13» 


beating, in ſo much that her huſband, the. (2) Cron. lib, v. cap. I. felt. 23. 
5 principle, 
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principle, I ſuppoſe,” of a medicated vapour bath (-). The 
ſound of the flute was likewiſe a ſpecific for the bite of a 
viper, according to Theophraſtus and Democritus, whoſe au- 


thority Aulus Gellius gives for his belief of the fact. But I 


find nothing more extraordinary among the virtues attributed 
to muſic by the ancients, than what Ariſtotle relates of its 
ſuppoſed power in ſoftening the rigour of puniſhment. The 
Tyrrhenians, ſays he, never ſcourge their flaves, but by the 


ſound of flutes, looking upon it as an inſtance of humanity to 


give ſome counterpoiſe to pain, and thinking, by ſuch a di- 


verſion, to leſſen the ſum total of the puniſhment (s). To this 


account may be added a paſſage from Jul. Pollux (r), by 


which we learn, that in the triremes, or veſſels of three banks 
of cars, there was always a fibicen, or flute-player, not only 
to mark the time, or cadence, for each ſtroke of the oar, but 
to ſooth and cheer the rowers by the ſweetneſs of the melody. 
And from this euſtom Quintilian took occaſion to ſay, that 
muſie is the gift of nature, to enable us the more patiently to 
ſupport toil and labour (2). 3 155 


Theſe are the principal paſſages which antiquity furniſhes, 


relative to the medicinal effects of muſic; in confidering which, 


I ſhall rely on the judgment of M. Burette, whoſe opinions 


will come with the more weight, as he had not only long 
made the muſic of the ancients his particular ſtudy, but was a 


phyſician by profeſſion. This writer, in a Diſſertation on the 


ſubject, has examined and diſcuffed many of the ſtories above 
related, concerning the effects of muſic in the cure of diſeaſes. 


He allows it to be poſſible, and even probable, that muſic, by 
reiterated ſtrokes and vibrations given to the nerves, fibres, 


(r) Many of the ancients ſpeak of muſie (5) It ſeems, by the lightneſs of the 
as a recipe for every kind of malady ; and muſic, from a very different reaſon, that 
it is probable that the Latin word præci- the Pruffian” ſoldiers are ſcourged to the 
nere, to charm away pain, iucantare to en- ſound of inſtruments at preſent. 
chant, and our word incantation, came. (.) Lib. ive cap. 8.. 7 | 
from the medicinal uſe of ſong. () Tuflit. Orat. lib. i. cap. 10. 
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and animal ſpirits, may be of uſe in the cure of certain diſ- 
eaſes; yet he by no means ſuppoſes that the muſic of the an- 
eients poſſeſſed this power in a greater degree than the mo- 


dern, but rather, that a very coarſe and vulgar muſic is as 


hkely to operate effectually on ſuch occaſions as the moſt re- 


fined and perfect. The ſavages of America pretend to per- 
form theſe cures by the noiſe and jargon of their imperfect in- 


ſtruments; and in Apulia, where the bite of the tarantula is 


pretended to be cured by muſic, which excites a deſire to 

dance, it 18 by an ordinary tune, very coarſely performed (x). 
Credulity muſt be very ſtrong in thoſe who can believe it 

poſſible for muſic to drive away the peſtilence. Antiquity, 


however, as mentioned above, relates, that Thaletas, a famous 


lyric poet, cotemporary with Solon, was gifted with this power; 
but it is impoſſible to render the fa& credible, without quali- 
fying it by ſeveral circumſtances omitted in the relation. In 
the firſt place it is certain, that this poet was received among 


the Lacedzmonians during the plague, by command of an 
oracle: that by virtue of this miſſion, all the poetry of the 


hymns which he ſung, muſt have conſiſted of prayers 


and ſupplications, in order to avert the anger of the Gods 
againſt the people, whom he exhorted to ſacrifices, expiations, 
purifications, and many other acts of devotion ; which how- 


ever ſuperſtitious, could not fail to agitate the minds of the 
multitude, and to produce nearly the ſame effects as public 


faſts, and, in catholic countries, proceſſions, at preſent, in times 
of danger, by exalting the courage, and by animating hope. - 
The diſeaſe having, probably, reached its higheſt pitch of 


malignity when the muſician arrived, muſt afterwards have be- 
come leſs contagious by degrees ; ; till, at length, 9 8 of . 


(x) M. Burette, with our Dr. Mead, however, philoſophical. and curious en- 


Baglivi, and all the learned, of their uirers, have ſince found to be built upon 


time, throughout Europe, ſeem to have fraud and fallacy. See Serrao, della Ta- 


entertained no doubt of this fact, which, rantola o vero ro Falangio di Teri. | 


elf, ? 
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itſelf, by the air wafting away the ſeeds of infection, and re- 
covering its former purity, the extirpation of the diſeaſe was 
attributed by the people to the muſic of Thaletas, who had 


been thought the ſole mediator, to whom they owed their 
happy deliverance. 


This is exactly what Plutarch means, who tells the hits; j 


and what Homer meant, in attributing the ceſſation of the 
plague among the Greeks, at the ſiege of Troy, to muſic. 


FA With hymns divine the joyous banquet ends, 
The Pœans lengthen'd till the ſun deſcends: 
The Greeks reſtor'd, the grateful notes prolong ; : 
EVEN Apollo pager and approves the ſong. 
OEM _ Pope's Homer' s Iliad, Book I. 


For the, ng in | this paſſage, ſcems only to ſay, that Apollo 
was rendered favourable, and had delivered the Greeks from 
the ſcourge with which they were: attacked, in conſequence of 
Chryſis having been reſtored to her father, and of ſacrifices 
and offerings. | 
M. Burette thinks it eaſy to conceive, that obs may he 
really efficacious in relieving, if not removing, the; pains of 
the ſciatica ;| and that, independent of the greater or leſs ſkill 
of the muſician. He ſuppoſes this may be effected in two dif- 
ferent ways: firſt, by flattering the ear, and diverting the at- 
tention; and, ſecondly, by occaſioning oſcillations and vibra- 
tions of the nerves, which may, perhaps, give motion to the 
\ humours, and remove the obſtructions which occaſion this 


3 In this manner the action of muſical ſounds upon 


the fibres of the brain, and animal ſpirits, may ſometimes 
ſoften and alleviate the ſufferings of epileptics and lunatics, 
and even calm the moſt violent fits of theſe two cruel diſorders. 
And if antiquity affords examples of this power, we can op- 
poſe to them ſome of the ſame kind ſaid to have been effected 
by muſic, not of the moſt exquiſite ſort. For, not only M. 

2 | 75 B b 2 Burette, 
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Burette, but many modern philoſophers, phyſicians, and aua- 
tomiſts, as well as ancient poets and hiſtorians, have believed, 


that muſic has the power of affecting, not only the mind, but 
the nervous ſyſtem, in ſuch a manner, as will give a temporary 
relief in certain diſeaſes, and, at weben even Penne a radical 
cure. 

In the Monwoitus of the Academy of Viieticns hor 1707, and 
1708, we meet with many accounts of diſeaſes, which, after 


having reliſted and baffled all the moſt efficacious remedies in 
common uſe, had, at length, given way to the ſoft e 


ſions of harmony. 


M. de Mairan, in the Memoires of the ſame academy, 1737, 
reaſons upon the medicinal powers of muſic in the following 


manner. It is from the mechanical and involuntary con- 
nexion between the organ of hearing, and the conſonances. 


excited in the outward air, joined to the rapid communication of 


che vibrations of this organ to the whole nervous ſyſtem, that 


we owe the cure of ſpaſmodic diſorders, and of fevers attended 


with a delirium and convullions, of which our  Memuires fur- 
niſh many examples.“ 


The learned Dr. Bianchini, profeſſor of phybi at Uke 


has lately collected all the paſſages preſerved in ancient authors, 
relative to the medicinal application of muſic by Aſclepiades; 


and it appears from this work ()) that it was 2 as à re- 
inedy by the ancient Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks, and Ro- 


mans, not only in acute, but chronical diſorders. And this 
writer gives ſeveral cafes within his own knowledge, in which 


muſic has been efficacious ; but the conlideration, as well as. 
the honour, of theſe, more property ws" to. renin muſies 
than to the ancient. 

And now, after an examihation of the power attributed to 
ancient muſic over the human ann in Hening N Manners, 


O Ta Medicina. fund, per bþ bes curare malatie acute. Ven. 
on ing 
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governing the paſſions, and healing di eas, this ſection might 
be conſiderably ſwelled, by accounts of its influence over the 


brute creation. But 1 ſhall wave the diſcuſſion of theſe, as ſome 
of them belong to poetic fables, moral allegories, and mytho- 
logical myſteries; and others are too puerile and trivial to 
merit attention, unleſs among ſtores to be laughed at. 

Indeed, with reſpect to this boaſted influence of muſic upon 
animals, though not only antiquity, but ſeveral eminent and 
philoſophical modern writers ſeem to have entertained no doubt 
of it, yet the articles of my creed, upon this ſubject, are but 

very few. Even bird, fo fond of their own muſic, are no 
more charmed and infpired by ours, than by the moſt difſonant 
noiſe ; for I have long obſerved that the ſound of a voice, or 
inſtrument of the moſt exquiſite kind, has no other effect upon 
a bird in a cage, than to make him almoſt burſt himſelf in en- 
vious efforts to ſurpaſs it in loudneſs ; and that the ſtroke of a 
hammer upon the wainfcot, or a fire ſhovel, excites the ſame 
rival ſpirit. A ſinging bird is as unwilling to liſten to Ant 
as Aa loquacious diſputant. 

As to quadrupeds, it is by no means certain, that * af- 
Reis thei naturally with any thing but ſurpriſe and terror. A 
dog and cat, not accuſtomed to hear muſic, will howl, when an 
inſtrument is touched in the ſame room with them, as if the ſound 

were too much for their nerves to bear. Some have, indeed, . | 
conſtrued this effect into ecſtatic pleaſure ; but, open the door, | 
and they will run away from the muſic, as haſtily as from a whip 
and a bell. By education and diſcipline ſeveral animals have in- 
deed been taught to attend to it: the found of a trumpet will 
route a horſe (2); and a pack of hounds will obey orders i- 
ſned through a French horn. ” 

But if the truth of every ſtrange ftory related by Elian,, 
Pliny, and other authors, concerning the great ſenſibility of 
all kinds of animals for e ancient muſie, could be aloeftaned, the 
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power it had over them would by no means prove its ſuperiour 
ll : excellence. Indeed, if it ſhould be granted that any ſupernatural 
1 effects upon man were ever produced in former times by mere 
practical muſic, it would be fo far from proving its /upertority 
to the modern, that it ſeems to demonſtrate the direct con- 
fl trary. For, at preſent, it is not the moſt refined and uncommon 
R melody, ſung in the moſt exquiſite manner, or the moſt arti- 
1 ficial and complicated harmony, which has the greateſt power 
over the paſſions of the multitude : on the contrary, the moſt 
ö ſimple muſic, ſung to the moſt intelligible words, applied to a 
1 - favourite and popular ſubject, in which the whole audience 
can occaſionally join, will be more likely to rouſe and tranſ- 


Port them, than the moſt delicate or learned performance in an 
opera, or oratorio. 


But in proportion as an age, « or nation, grows refined, and 
accuſtomed to muſical excellence, it becomes more difficult to 
pleaſe. The doſe of any medicine muſt be doubled, if fre- 
quently taken; an opiate, or cathartic, that would cauſe eter- 
nal ſleep, or the moſt violent convulſions, if adminiſtered to. a 
patient at firſt in a large quantity, would become mild and 
anodyne by uſe, and a gradual encreaſe of the quantity, The 
nearer the people of any country are to a ſtate of nature, the 
fonder they are of noiſy muſic, like children, who prefer a 
rattle and a drum to a ſoft and refined melody, or the artful 
combinations of learned harmony. 
It is not, therefore, difficult to conceive, that the 3 of N 
the ancients, with all its ſimplicity, by its ſtrict union with 
poetry, which it rendered more articulate and intelligible, could 
| operate more powerfully in theatric, and other public exhibi- 
TE tions, than the artificial melody, and complicated harmony of 
| | modern times; for though poetry was aſſiſted by ancient muſic, 
2 it is certainly injured by the modern. 
And here I can believe great effects to have ariſcn from little 
cauſes, ELOWEVEr, many hyperbolical a accounts of its ſuperna- 
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rural powers, that have been handed down from age to age, 
are not only too improbable for belief, but too ridiculous to- 
be treated ſeriouſly. 

Poetical fables, and ingenious allegories, come not under 
this claſs, Amphion building the walls of Thebes with the 


found of his lyre, may be ſolved into the ſweetneſs of his Þ ji 
poetical numbers, and the wiſdom of his counſel prevailing upon 3 
a rude and barbarous people to ſubmit to law and order, to live 9 
in ſociety, and to defend themſelves from the inſults of ſavage 1 
neighbours, by building a wall round their town. 1 ö 


It is not quite ſo eaſy to unfold the myſteries of /inging ſivant, \. 
or intelligent graſihoppers. However, the chevalier de Jaucourt 1 
tells us ſeriouſly, that * the ſwan, whoſe ſweet ſong is fo cele- 
brated by the poets, does not produce the ſounds by his voice, 
which is very coarſe and diſagreeable; but by his wings, which, 775 
being raiſed and extended when he ſings, are played upon by . 
the winds, like the Zolian. harp, which produce a ſound fo 
much the more agreeable, as it is not monotonous, which is 
the caſe in the warble of moſt other birds; but, on the con- 
trary, this ſound is continually changing, being compoſed of 
many different tones, which form a kind of harmony, in pro- 
portion as the wind happens to fall on different parts of the 

wings, and in different poſitions (3).“ But who ever heard this —_ 
harmony! ? and why was it more remarkable and meliffuous 1 | 
in the dying fwons of ny; than in thoſe. of youth and "14 
vigour? -5i:7 . 5; : 18 

The ſtory. of a erafliopper plying he place of a broken 
ſtring in the muſical conteſt between Eunomes and Ariſton, at 1 
the Pythian games, is gravely related by Strabo, Diodorus Si- 42 $46 
culus, Pliny, and Pauſanias. The firſt of theſe authors gives va 
a very plauſible reaſon for one particular breed of graſshop- 1 1 
pers ſinging better than another, though not for the ſagacity of ; 
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the individual inſe& in queſtion. He ſays, that though the tro 
cities of Rhegium and Locris were only ſeparated by the river 
Alex, the graſshoppers ſung on the fide of Locris, and were ut- 
terly mute on that of Rhegium : for at Rhegium, the country be- 
ing moiſt and woody, the inſect is languid and dull; whereas 
on the Locrian fide, which is dry and open. the graſshoppers 


are more hvely, and fond of ſinging. 


The dolphins ſeem, at all times, to have had : a great 8 
ment to human kind (5), but particularly to poets and muſi- 


cians. I ſhall give the celebrated ſtory of Arion from Hero- 


dotus, in the words of his tranſlator. 
Periander, the ſon of Cypſelus, was king 1 Corinth; 


and the Corinthians ſay, that a moſt aſtoniſhing thing hap- 
pened there in his time, which is alſo confirmed by the Leſ- 
bians. Thoſe people give out, that Arion of Methymna, who 


was ſecond to none of his time in playing on the harp, and 


firſt inventor of dithyrambics, both name and thing, which he 
taught at Corinth, was brought by a dolphin to Tænarus; and 
thus they tell the ſtory: Arion having continued long with 
Periander, reſolved to make a voyage to Italy and Sicily, where, 
when he had acquired great riches, determining to return to 


Corinth, he went to Tarentum, and hired a ſhip of certain Co- 


rinthians, becauſe he put more confidence in them than in any 
other nation. But theſe men, when they were in their paſſage, 
conſpired together to throw him into the ſea, that they might 
get his money: which he no ſooner underſtood, than offering 


them all his treaſure, he only begged would ſpare his life. 
But the ſeamen being inflexible, commanded him either to kill 
himſelf, that he might be buried aſhore, or to leap immedi- 
ately into the ſea. Arion ſeeing himſelf reduced to this hard 


choice, moſt carneſtly deſired that, having determined on his | 


(5) Pliny, Lib. ix. cap. 8, tells us of a Simon, that be carcie# him every day, 
dolphin that became fo fond of a child, during ſeveral years, acroſs the ſea, to 


by whom he had been regaled with ſome ſchool, from Baii to Puzzuoli, and back 
death, 


crumbs of bread, and the ſweet name of again. 


be. 
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death, they would permit him to dreſs in his richeſt apparel, 
and to ſing, ſtanding on the ſide of the ſhip, promiſing to kill 


himſelf when he had done. The ſeamen, highly pleaſed that 


they ſhould hear a ſong from the beft finger in the world, 
granted his requeſt, and went from the ſtern to the middle of 
the veſſel. In the mean time, Arion having put on all his 
robes, took up his harp, and began an Orthian ode, which, 
when he had finiſhed, he leapt into the ſea as he was dreſſed, 
and the Corinthians continued their voyage homeward. They 


ſay a dolphin received him on his back, from the ſhip, and 


carried him to Tænarus; where he went aſhore, and thence 
proceeded to Corinth, without changing his cloaths ; that upon 


his arrival there, he told what had happened to him ; but that 


Periander giving no credit to his relation, put him under a 


cloſe confinement, and took eſpecial care to find out the ſea- 
men: that when they were found, and brought before him, 


he enquired of them concerning Arion; and they anſwering, 


that they had left him with great riches at Tarentum, and that 


he was undoubtedly ſafe in ſome port of Italy, Arion in that 
inſtant appeared before them in the very dreſs he had on when 
he leaped into the fea; at which they were ſo aſtoniſhed, that 


having nothing to * for themſelves, they confeſſed the fact. 


Theſe things are reported by the Corinthians and Leſbians; 
in confirmation of which, a ſtatue of Arion, made of braſs, 
and of a moderate ſize, repreſenting a man fitting upon a dol- 
phin, is ſeen at Tænarus (c).“ 


Plutarch, in his Banquet of the ſeven Wiſe Men, puts a ridi 
culous account of the death of Heſiod into the mouth of Solon, 


who, after telling us that the poet was killed at the Nemean tem- 


ple at Locris, ſeriouſly aſſures us that his body being caſt into 
the ſea, was inſtantly caught up by a ſhoal of dolphins, and car- 
ried to Rhium, and Molycrium, where it was ſoon recognized, 
and buried, by the inhabitants in the temple of Nemean Jove. 


(e) Littlebury's Herodot. vol. i. p. 13. 
Vol.. I. N | All 
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the individual inſe& in queſtion. He ſays, that though the two 


cities of Rhegium and Locris were only ſeparated by the river 
Alex, the graſshoppers ſung on the ſide of Locris, and were ut- 
terly mute on that of Rhegium : for at Rhegium, the country be- 


ing moiſt and woody, the inſect is languid and dull; whereas 


on the Locrian fide, which is dry and open, the graſkboppers 


are more lively, and fond of ſinging. 


The dolphins ſeem, at all times, to have had a great attach- 
ment to human kind (4), but particularly to poets and muſi- 


cians. I ſhall give the celebrated ſtory of Arion from Hero- ; 
dotus, in the words of his tranſlator. 


« Periander, the' ſon of Cypſelus, was > king of Corinth 


and the Corinthians ſay, that a moſt aſtoniſhing thing hap- 


pened there in his time, which is alſo confirmed by the Leſ- 
bians. Thoſe people give out, that Arion of Methymna, who 
was ſecond to none of his time in playing on the harp, and 


firſt inventor of dithyrambics, both name and thing, which he 


taught at Corinth, was brought by a dolphin to Tænarus; and 


thus they tell the ſtory : Arion having continued long with 


Periander, reſolved to make a voyage to Italy and Sicily, where, 
when he had acquired great riches, determining to return to 


Corinth, he went to Tarentum, and hired a ſhip of certain Co- 


rinthians, becauſe he put more confidence in them than in any 


other nation. But theſe men, when they were in their paſſage, 


conſpired together to throw him into the ſea, that they might 
get his money: which he no ſooner underſtood, than offering 
them all his treaſure, he only begged they would ſpare his life. 


But the ſeamen being inflexible, commanded him either to kill 


himſelf, that he might be buried aſhore, or to leap immedi- 
ately into the fea, Arion ſeeing himſelf reduced to this hard 
choice, moſt earneſtly deſired that, having determined on his 


(5) Pliny, 1. ix. cap. 8, tells us of a Kon, that he carried him every day, 
dolphin that became ſo fond of a child, during ſeveral years, acroſs the ſea, to 


by whom he had been regaled with ſome ſchool, from Bail to Puzzuoli, and back 
er umbs of bread, and the ſweet name of again, | 
death, 
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death, they would permit him to dreſs in his richeſt apparel, 
and to ſing, ſtanding on the ſide of the ſhip, promiſing to kill 


himſelf when he had done. The ſeamen, highly pleaſed that 


they ſhould hear a ſong from the beſt ſinger in the world, 


granted his requeſt, and went from the ſtern to the middle of 


the veſſel. In the mean time, Arion having put on all his 
robes, took up his harp, and began an Orthian ode, which, 
when he Had finiſhed, he leapt into the ſea as he was dreſſed, 


and the Corinthians continued their voyage homeward. They 
ſay a dolphin received him on his back, from the ſhip, and 


carried him to Tænarus; where he went aſhore, and thence 


proceeded to Corinth, without changing his cloaths ; that upon 
his arrival there, he told what had happened to him; but that 


Periander giving no credit to his relation, put him under a 
cloſe confinement, and took eſpecial care to find out the ſea- 
men: that when they were found, and brought before him, 
he enquired of them concerning Arion ; and they anſwering, 
that they had left him with great riches at Tarentum, and that 
he was undoubtedly ſafe in ſome port of Italy, Arion in that 
inſtant appeared before them in the very dreſs he had on when 


he leaped into the fea; at which they were ſo aſtoniſhed, that 


having nothing to fy for themſelves, they confeſſed the fact. 
Theſe things are reported by the Corinthians and Leſbians ; 


in confirmation of which, a ſtatue of Arion, made of braſs, 


and of a moderate ſize, repreſenting | a man ſitting upon a dol- 
Phin, is ſeen at Tænarus (c).“ 


Plutarch, in his Banquet of the ſeven Wiſe Men, puts a ridi- 


culous account of the death of Heſiod into the mouth of Solon, 
who, after telling us that the poet was killed at the Nemean tem- 
ple at Locris, ſeriouſly aſſures us that his body being caſt into 
the ſea, was inſtantly caught up by a ſhoal of dolphins, and car- 
ried to Rhium, and Molycrium, where it was ſoon recognized, 

and buried, by the inhabitants in the temple of Nemean Jove. 


(e) Littlebury Herodot. vol. i. p-. 13. 
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it. Meibomius, the great and learned Meibomius, when pre- 


court of Chriſtina in a roar, as Naude did in executing a Ro- 


delight in the marvellous ; and many bigoted admirers of an- 


buted to the muſic of the ancients had their origin in poetical 


which, according to them, muſt remain in a ſtate far inferior 1 
to the ancient, till it can operate all the effects that have been 
attributed to the muſic of Orpheus, Amphion, and ſuch won- 
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All theſe ſtories, and many more, have frequently been 
quoted in favour of ancient muſic ; yet to realize or demon- 
ſtrate its excellence now, ſeems out of the power even of thoſe 
who have ſpent the greateſt part of their lives in the ſtudy of 


vailed on at Stockholm to ſing Greek Strophes, ſet the whole 


man dance ( f) ; but who would venture to appear at court 
now, in a dreſs that was worn a thouſand years ago? Yet men 


tiquity, forgetting that moſt of the extraordinary effects attri- 
inventions, and mythological allegories, have given way to 


credulity ſo far as to believe, or pretend to believe, theſe fabu- 
lous accounts, in order to play them off againſt modern muſic; 


der- working bards. 
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OF 


ARMONY ſeems a part of nature, as much as light 
or heat; and to number any one of them among hu- 
man inventions would be equally abſurd, Indeed, na- 
ture ſeems to have furniſhed human induſtry with the princi- 
ples of all ſcience ; for what is geometry, but the ſtudy and 
imitation of thoſe proportions, by which the world is go- 


verned? Afronomy, but reflecting upon, and calculating the 
motion, diſtances, and magnitude, of thoſe viſible, but won- 
derful objects, which nature has placed before our eyes? Jec- 


logy, but contemplating the works of the Creator, and adoring 
him in his attributes? Medicine, but the ſtudy of nature, or 


the diſcovery and uſe of what inferior beings inſtinctively find, 


in every wood and field through which they range, when the 


animal ceconomy is diſturbed by accident, or intemperance? 


The ancients, by experiments on a ſingle ſtring, or mono- 


chord, found out the relations and proportions of one ſound to 
another; but the moderns have lately diſcovered that nature, 


in every ſounding body, has arranged and ſettled all theſe pro- 


portions in ſuch a manner, that a fingle found appears to be 
Ce 2 compoſed 
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compoſed of the moſt perfect harmonies, as a ſingle ray © 


light is of the moſt beautiful colours; and when two concord 
ant ſounds are produced in juſt proportion, nature gives a third, 
which is their true and fundamental baſe (a). 

This is only ſpeaking of zatural harmony, and the ſcience- 
of harmonical proportion: but even the art or practice of 
muſic cannot be ſaid to have been invented by any one man, 
for that muſt have had its infancy, childhood, and Yan, be- 
fore it arrived at maturity (2). 

I ſhall not, therefore, amuſe my readers with puerile ac- 


counts of the invention of muſic ; as I believe it may be aſ- 


ſerted with truth, that no one man was the zrventor of any 
art, Jerence, or complicated piece of mechaniſm, without ſome- 
pracognita, ſome leading principles, or affiſtance from others. 

Among the ancient Greeks, ſays Pauſanias, rude and ſhape- 
leſs ſtones held the place of ſtatues, and received divine ho- 
nours. A ſtone was adored. in Bæotia for Hercules; at Thebes, 


for Bacchus: and Herodian pretends, that the image, or ſym- 


bol, of the Venus of Paphos, was at firſt LON a. ſtone, f in form: 
of a land-mark, or pyramid. | 
The firſt houſe was, doubtleſs, a cavern, or: a hollow tree ; 
and the firſt picture, a ſhadow ; even temples at firſt were is. 
fmall, that the Gods could hardly ſtand upright in them: + 


Tupiter anguſta ix totus us Mabat i in æde (c).. 
Ovid, Faſt, lib. i. 


and yet it has Wea thought ancelfhey in hiſtories of archi- 


tecture and of painting, to tell 1 us who were the inventors of 


thoſe arts. 


(a) This will be explained a doms then began te to build ſepulchres to 
(b) Omnium rerum principia parvum their founders, in a magnificent manner: 
ſunt, fed ſuis progreſſionibus uſu augentur. ſuch were conſtructed by Hiram in Tyre, 
Cic, de Fin. bon. et mal. Seſac in all Egypt, and Benhadad 1 in * 
(c) No ſumptuous temples are upon re- maſcus. Newton” £ Chron. . | 
cord, till che days of Solomon: new * 


As 


re 197 


As in theſe, ſo in muſic, the firſt attempts muſt have been 
rude and artleſs : the firſt flute, a ling reed fd, and 
the firſt lyre, perhaps, the dried ſineus of a dead tortoiſe, 
However, particular perſons have been mentioned as the in- 
ventors of ſuch elumſy inſtruments as were made by nature, 
and found by chance; and yet, notwithſtanding the little pro- 
bability there is that news could have been brought to perfec- 

tion by thoſe who firſt attempted it, we are told by the ancient 
poets, hiſtorians, and even philoſophers, that the miraculous 


powers of this art were exerciſed with the greateſt ſucceſs by 


its firſt cultivators. 
Who theſe firſt cultivators were, and what region of the earth 
they inhabited, it is not eaſy to determine. According to Hero- 
dotus (e), it was long diſputed by the Egyptians and Phry- 
gians, which of them could boaſt the higher antiquity ; and we 
are told by the ſame writer, that it was put to a very weak and 
- precarious iſſue, which turned out favourable to the Phrygians (/). 


But as all the moſt ancient hiſtorians ſpeak of the ſtupendous 
and ſplendid remains of grandeur and civilization to be found 


in Egypt, at a time when Phrygia could produce no ſuch 


vouchers; and as Sanconiatho, the moſt ancient hiſtorian of the 


 Pheenicians, a people, who have a juſt claim to a very high an- 


tiquity, confeſſes /g} his coſmogony to have been taken from 


that of Taautus, who was the ſame with the Egyptian Thoth, 


or Hermes; I ſhall not enter upon a minute diſcuſſion of the 


7 point, but proceed immediately to the hiſtory of. muſic in that 


country, \SE-which | the moſt indiſputable proofs and- teſtimonies. 
remain of the extreme high antiquity, of 1 Its religion, govern— 


ment, arts, and civil policy. 


2 Et zephyris cava per 1 foie children, ruſt born, to be ſhut up in a cot- 


rimum . tage with dumb nurſes; and theſe chil- 

Agrefteis docuere 'cavas e ciculas. dren, as they grew up, were always heard, 
Lueret. 46. v. when hungry, to pronounce the word bek-- 

(e) Euterpe. 5 kos, which, upon enquiry, was found to 


(J) In order to make the experiment, be the Phrygian name for bread. 
Fſammetichus, king of Egypt, ordered two (g) Apud Euſeb, de Prep, Ev. l. . e. 10. 
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HAT Egypt was one of the firſt countries on the globe 
which cultivated arts and ſciences, is certain, from the 
teſtimony of the moſt ancient and reſpectable hiſtorians. In- 
deed, we have no authentic accounts of any nation upon the 
earth, where a regular government was eſtabliſhed, civilization 
advanced, the different orders and ranks of the people ſettled, 
property aſcertained, and the whole regulated by 8 cuſtom | 
and by laws, founded upon wiſdom and erpenenee., n in ſuch 
high antiquity as in Egypt. 

For all this, we have the teſtimony of the Jewiſh legillator 
and hiſtorian, Moſes, who allows the Egyptians to have been 
a powerful and poliſhed people, before the arrival of Jacob's 
ſingle family among them, conſiſting of only ſeventy perſons, 
in order to obtain corn, during the time of a, great famine, 
which raged throughout Syria //. And even much earlier, 
Abram was obliged to viſit that country upon a ſimilar occa- 
ſion (g), where he found the tate ſettled under a #ing, the ſe- 
cond of whom mention is made in the ſacred writings, and 


who had ideas of juſtice and rectitude, and As; him with 
hoſpitality and kindneſs. 398 5f 


( f) Gen, xlvi. 6. 27, 


(8) Gen. x11, 10. 
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That architecture was known here in a grand and magnifi- 


cent ſtyle, much earlier than in other parts of the known world, 


is certain, from the wonderful remains of it ſtill ſubſiſting in 


the pyramids, and of which the antiquity was ſo remote in the 
days of Herodotus, the oldeſt hiſtorian of Greece, that he could 
neither diſcover the time of their conſtruction, nor procure an 
explanation of the hieroglyphics they contained, though he 
travelled through that eountry 1 in ſearch of hiſtorical 
information. 


To the Egyptians has been ai igned the invention of geo- 


metry, an art neceſlary tor meaſuring and aſcertaining the por- 
tions of land belonging to each individual, after the overflow- 


ing of the Nile, by which all boundaries were obliterated. 
Now as it is allowed by all antiquity that Pythagoras tra- 
velled into Egypt, and was obliged to the prieſts of that coun- 
try for the chief part of his ſcience, particularly that of 


muſic (/), it is natural to ſuppoſe that the doctrine of harmo- 


nics, or the geometrical menſuration of ſounds, and the laws 
of their proportions to each other, were the invention of theſe 
| early geometricians, who had brought the ſcience of calcula- 


tion to great perfection, long before the arrival of the Samian 
ſage among them. 


It is in vain, therefore, to endeavour to trace muſic from a 
higher ſource than the hiſtory of Egypt; a country, in which 
all human intelligence ſeems to have ſprung. Its ancient in- 


habitants boaſted a much higher antiquity than thoſe of any 


other country, or, indeed, than has ever been granted them by 
any modern ſyſtem of chronology; for from the time of 
Oſiris to Alexander the Great, they counted ten thouſand 
years. However, there are no annals of their hiſtory, or com- 
putations of time, which do not allow them an extreme high 


antiquity : thoſe who ſtrictly adhere to the Hebrew chrenblogy 


Lare obliged to it, for the reaſons aſſigned above; and the fol- 


- (4). See Diog. .Laert.. 


lowers; 
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lowers of other ſyſtems can find no tranſactions concerning any 
other countries, prior to thoſe recorded of the Egyptians ; for 
they were a great people long before the uſe of letters was 
known, till which period, they had no other memorials of 
times paſt than hieroglyphics, which being, at firſt, vague and 
fanciful, muſt ſoon have grown out of uſe and unintelligible, 
when the more ſimple, certain, and expeditious method of 
conveying their tranſactions and thoughts to Gant Places and 
times, was agreed on, by writing. | 
With reſpect to mulic, I know it 1s aſſerted by Diedorye 81 
culus (7), © that the cultivation of it was prohibited among 
them ; ag they looked upon it not only as uſeleſs, but noxious, 
being perſuaded that it rendered the minds of men effeminate.“ 
To this paſſage has been oppoſed one from Plato, by a writer, 
Who has well diſcuſſed the point (%); and as Plato travelled into 
Egypt, with a view of getting acquainted with the arts and 
ſciences that flouriſhed there (/), and was particularly attached 
to muſic ; it is natural to ſuppoſe that his enquiries would be 
: judicious, and his account of it accurate. The following quo- 
tation from him will, therefore, have the more weight. 
Athen. The plan which we have been laying down for 
the education of youth, was known long ago to the Egyptians, 
_ viz. that nothing but beautiful forms, and fine muſic, ſhould 
be permitted to enter into the aſſemblies of young people. 
Having ſettled what thoſe forms, and that muſic ſhould be, 
they exhibited them in their temples ; nor was it allowable for 
painters, or other imitative artiſts, to innovate, or invent, any 
forms different from what were eſtabliſhed ; nor is it now law- 
ful, either in painting, ſtatuary, or any of the branches of 
muſic, to make any alteration. Upon examining, therefore, 
you will find, that the pictures and ſtatues made fee thouſand 


| (i) 7 A EE . a) According to 1 15 9 
1 Mr. Stillingfleet, 3 in Principles and in that country thirteen years. | 
Power of Harmony, P. 123. 


years 
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years ago, ate, in no one particular, better or worſe tian what 
they make now. Clin. What you fay is wonderful. Athen. 
Yes, it is in the true ſpirit of legiſlation and policy. Other 
things practiſed among that people may, perhaps, be be blame 


able; but what they ordained about muſic is right; and it de- 


ſerves conſideration, that they were able to make laws about 


hings of this kind, firmly eſtabliſhing ſuch melody as was fitted 
9 rectify the perverſeneſs of nature. This muſt have been the 
work of the Deity, or of ſome divine man; as, in fact, they 
ſay in Egypt, that the. muſic which has been ſo long pre- 
ſerved, was pA by N 18 and the parry likewife,” af Plato, 
N 
This teſtimony of Plato contains a fulficient anſwer to 
Diodorus; but one ſtill more full may be extracted from his 
own writings, as, in this particular, he is in contradiction 
with himſelf; for he not only tells us that mufic, and muſical 
inſtruments, were invented by the Egyptian deities, Oſiris, 
Ifis, Orus, and Hermes; but that Orpheus had from Egypt 
the fable of his deſcent into hell, and the power of muſic over 
the infernals; and enumerates all the great poets and muſicians 
of Greece who had viſited that country, in order to improve 
themſelves in the arts. Herodotus too, who travelled into 
Egypt more than three hundred years before Diodorus, and 
a hundred before Plato, is ſo far from mentioning any pro- 
hibition againſt the practice of muſic there, that he gives ſe- 
veral inſtances of its ule 1 in tc any and religious cere< 
meme. | 
a Egypitane Ae he (u), were the Srft inventors of 
feſtivals, ceremonies, and tranſitions with the gods, by the 
mediation: of others. It is not thought ſufficient in Egypt, 
continues this father of hiſtory, to celebrate the feſtivals of the 
gods once every year; but they have many times appointed to 
that end: ap in the city of Bubaſfrs, Fe 22 82 we 
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ſemble to worſhip Diana, with great devotion. The manner 

obſerved in theſe feſtivals at Bubaſtis, is this: men and women 
embark promiſcuouſly, in great numbers; and, during the voy- 

age, ſome of the women beat upon a tabox, while part of the 

men play on the pipe; the reſt, of both ſexes, ſinging, and. 

_ clapping their hands together at the ſame time. At every city 

they find in their paſſage, they hawl i in the veſlel, and ſome of. | 
the women continue their muſic,” “ 

In the ſame book, he tells us, that in the procell ons Wo; | 
Ofitin. or Bacchus, the Egyptian women carry the images, /ing-. 
ing the praiſes of the god, and preceded by a ute. And af- 
terwards, in ſpeaking of funeral ceremonies, he has the fol- 
lowing remarkable paſſage. Among other memorable cuſ- 

' toms, the Egyptians ſing the ſong of Linus, like that which is 
ſung by the Pheœnicians, Cyprians, and. other nations,. who. 
vary the name, according to the different languages they ſpeak. 
But the perſon they honour in this ſong, is evidently the ſame 
that the Grecians celebrate: and as I confeſs my ſurprize at. 
many things I found among the Egyptians, ſo. I. more parti- 
cularly wonder whence they had this knowledge of Linus, be- 
cauſe they ſeem to have celebrated him from time immemorial. 
The Egyptians call him by the name of Maneros, and. ſay he. 
was the only ſon of the firſt of their kings, but dying an un- 
timely death, in the flower of his age, he is lamented by me 
Egyptians. in this mourning ſong, which 18. the only 9 9 
ſition of the kind uſed in Egypt. | 
Strabo (2) ſays, that the children of the Egyptians. were 
taught letters, che ſongs appointed by law, and. a. certain ſpe- 
cies of muſic. eſtabliſhed by government, excluſive of all others. 

Indeed the Greeks, who loſt no merit by neglecting to claim it, 

unanimouſly confeſs, that moſt of the ancient muſical inflruments, 
| were of Egyptian invention: as the triangular lyre, the mon- 
5 aulos, or ſingle flute; the tymbal, or kettle- drum; 3 520 the 
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ſiſtrum, an inſtrument of ſacrifice, which was ſo multiplied by 
the prieſts in religious ceremonies, and in ſuch great favour 
with the Egyptians 1n general, that Egypt was often called, in 
deriſion, the country of JET 3 As Greece HAS Vern. {aid to be 
governed by the lyre. p21 
Herodotus (o), in tracing the gaeleg of the Dotians, one 

of the moſt ancient people of Greece, makes them natives of 
Egypt: and as the three muſical modes of higheſt antiquity 
among the Greeks, are the Dorian, Phrygian, and Lydian, it 
is likely that the Egyptian colony, which peopled the Dorian 
province, brought with them the muſic and inftruments of 
their native country. The profeſſion of muſic was heredi- 
tary among the Egyptians, as was the caſe with every other 
profeſſion, This cuſtom was imitated by the Hebrews ; and 
| Herodotus (p) tells us, that the Lacedzmonians, who were 
Dorians, agreed with their progenitors, the Egyptians, In this, 
that their muſicians were all of one family. Their prieſts too, 
like thoſe of Egypt, were at once taught medicine, to play on 
ſtringed inſtruments, and initiated into religious myſteries; , 

The Prohibition, therefore, mentioned by that excellent Sd 
Judicious writer, Diodorus Siculus, inconſiſtent as it may ſeem 
with what he elſewhere ſays of the muſic and muſicians of 
Egypt, may be accounted for, by the ſtudy of muſic, in very 
ancient times, having been confined there to the prieſthood, 
who uſed it only on religious and ſolemn occafions. And as 
we are told by Plato, that not only the muſic, but the ſculp- 
ture of the Egyptians, was circumſcribed by law, and conti- 
nued invariable for many ages, which accounts for the little 
progreſs they made in both, it feems as if, during the time 
that arts were thus rendered ſtationary, only new muſic was 
prohibited ; and that the old was ſacred, and ſo connected with 
religion, that it was, perhaps, forbidden o de uſed on light | 
and common occaſions. | 4 80 | 
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But the Egyptians are mentioned by all writers, as if their 
government, cuſtoms, religion, laws, and arts, had remained 
the ſame through all the revolutions of time, and viciſſitude 

of things. Yet it ſhould be remembered that they became ſub- 
jects of different invaders at different periods, who muſt have 
greatly changed, not only the form of their government, but 1 9 
their manners and amuſements: they were, by turns, after the = 
reign of the Pharaohs, conquered by the Ethiopians, Perſians, =_ 
Greeks, and Romans. In the time of the Ptolemies, it ſeems | 
as if nothing but Greek literature, arts, and ſciences, were 
cultivated among them ; and the muſical games and conteſts 
inſtituted by thoſe eas. were all of Greek origin, and 
chiefly ſupplied by Greek muſicians. 


However, a ſufficient number of paſſages 1 been cited 
from ancient authors, to evince the uſe of muſic, at all times, 
in Egypt; and there ſtill remain, both at Rome, and at Thebes, 
in Upper Egypt, ſuch proofs of its high atinnitr, as ap REA 
+ to be wholly inconteſtable. 5 
4 There are no memorials of human art and induſtry, at pre- 
. {ent ſubſiſting in Rome, of equal antiquity with the obeliſks; 
that have been brought thither from Egypt; two of them, in 
particular, are fuppoſed to have been. erected at Heliopolis, by 
Seſoſtris, near four hundred years before the Trojan war (g). 
Theſe Auguſtus, after reducing Egypt to. a Roman province, 
cauſed to be brought to Rome, One of them. be placed in the- 
great Circus, and: the other in. the Campus Martius; this laſt, 

the largeſt of all thoſe that have been. tranſported from Egypt 
to Rome, was thrown down and broken, during the ſacking: 
and burning of that city by the conſtable duke of Bourbon, 
general to the emperor Charles V. 1527, and ſtill lies in the: 
Campus Martius. This column is known at Rome by the: 
name of the guglia Fara, or broken ar, Uros this, among 
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| (q) Not. ad Tacit. An. lib. ti, cap, 60. mian. bb, xvit, ag, 14. and the biſhop of; 
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ocher hieroglyphics, is repreſented a muſical inſtrument of two 


ſtrings with a neck to it (7), much reſembling the Calaſcione, 


which is ſtill in common uſe throughout the kingdom of 


Naples. The drawing of this inſtrument, which was made 
under my own eye, is of the exact ſize of the figure or hie- 


roglyphic on the Obeliſk, which is the moſt ancient piece of 


ſculpture at Rome (5). 
This inſtrument ſeems to merit a particular deſcription here, 


not only from its great antiquity, but from its form; for by 


having been furniſhed with a neck, though it had but two 


ftrings, it was capable of producing from them a great num 


ber of notes; for inſtance, if theſe two ſtrings were tuned. 


fourths to each other, they would furniſh that feries of ſounds. 


which the ancients, called a heptachord, conſiſting of two con- 
jun& tetrachords, as B, e, d, e; E, f, g, a; and if the ſtrings 


of this inſtrument, like thoſe on the Caloſeions, were tuned, 
fifths, they would produce an octave, or two disjunct tetra- 


chords ; an advantage which none of the Grecian inſtruments: 
ſeem to have poſſeſſed for many ages after this column was 
erected. Indeed I have never yet been able to diſcover in any 
remains of Greek ſculpture, an inſtrument furniſhed with a 


neck; and father Montfaucon ſays, that in examining the re- 


preſentations of near five hundred ancient lyres, harps, and 
citharas, he never met with one in which there was any con- 
trivance for ſhortening ſtrings, during the time of performance, 
as by a neck and finger- board. 

This inſtrument, therefore, is not only a proof that SARI 
was cultivated by the ne in the moſt remote antiquity, 


(r) See pl. vii. 


( Fi * of Wale bnd have 
been —— upon the Iſiac table, particu- 
_ larly the harp and ffrum ; but this obeliſæ 


is a monument. of far more certain anti- 
quity than the table of Tfis, which has 
been ſuppoſed by the learned Jablonſki, 
to be a calendar of Egyptian feſtivals, 


_ tabricated at Rome for chase of ou E85 


be FFF ˙ A —U—)AW! Le 4 


tlans eſtabliſhed there, during the time of 
the emperor Caracalla, in imitation of the 
figures and workmanſhip of Egypt. The 


Compte de Caylus, however, thinks mt: 
it certainly was engraved in . 92 | 

brought into Italy about the en of © 
Republic, when the worſhip of Iſis was firſt 


introduced there. Recueil & ' Antiquites,, 


r! tom. vii. N37 · 5 
h | u J 
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but that they had diſcovered the means of extending their ſcale, 


and multiplying the ſounds of a few firings, 17 the moſt n 
and commodious expedients. 


Proclus tells us (t), That the Egyptians record all ſingu- 
lar events, and new inventions, upon columns, or ſtone pillars.“ 
Now if this be true, as the guglia, or great obeliſk, is ſaid to 
have been firſt erected at Heliopolis, in the time of Seſoſtris, it 
will in ſome meaſure fix the period when this dichord, or two- 
ſtringed inſtrument, was invented. * 
An exact chronology, however, in tranſactions of fuch re- 
mote ages, can hardly be expected. Sir Iſaac Newton, whom 
I ſhall frequently follow, has more opponents to his Egyptian 
Chronology, than to any of his other writings. The biſhop 
of Glouceſter has attacked him with all his powers of learn- 
ing and argument: it is not my buſineſs to enliſt, on either 
ſide, in ſo learned and hopeleſs a diſpute, in which both par- 
ties have the authority of ancient writers to confirm their 
opinions TRE 7 65 
Sir Iſaac Newton ſuppoſes the cider Backs! Okris, Seſac, 
and Seſoſtris, to be one and the ſame perſon (x) : the biſiop 
of Glouceſter, on the contrary, denies their identity, eſpecially 
that of Oſiris and Seſoſtris, whom he makes totally different 
perſons, and to have flouriſhed at very different periods. To 
Oſiris he gives the character of legiſlator, inventor of arts, and 
civilizer of a rude and barbarous people; and to Seſoſtris that 
of a conqueror who carried thoſe arts and that civilization into 
remote countries (5): and Oſiris, whom fir Iſaac Newton 
places but 956 years before Chriſt, the biſhop makes cotem- 
porary with Moſes, and ſeven hundred years higher than Se- 
ſac or Seſoſtris, the cotemporaries of Solomon and Jerobgam-' | 


(t) In Timeum, lib. i. 5 ers to pleaſe themſelves by chuſing among 
(z) When reſpectable chor differ them that which they may think the n mol! 
very widely in fixing the periods of time probable. : 
in which any of the perſonages I have oo- (x) Chrondl. of Ancient Kingdoms, 5. I 9 3. 


caſion to mention, lived, I ſhall give the ( Div. Leg. b. 1 iv. ſect, v. 
ſeveral dates of theſe writers for my read- 


The 
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The Egyptian mythology, as well as the Grecian, is fo 
much connected with the firſt attempts at muſic, and ſo many 
of the Pagan divinities have been faid to be its _—_ cultivators, 
that ſome ſlight mention of them is unavoidable.. | 

The ſun, moon, and ſtars ſeem to have n all mankind 
with wonder, awe, and reverence ; and to have impreſſed them 


with the firſt idea of religious veneration. To the adoration 
of theſe ſucceeded hero-worſhip, in the deification of dead 
kings and legiſlators. ' This was the courſe of idolatry every 


where, as well as in Egypt: indeed the inhabitants of this 


country ſeem, from their early civilization, conqueſts, and 


power, to have ſpread their religious principles: over the whole. 


| habitable earth; as it is eaſy to trace all the Pagan mytho- 
logy of other Wr in the firſt ages of the world of which 


we have any account, from Egypt; and Iſis and Oſiris may be 


proved to have been the prototypes of almoſt every other god 
and goddeſs of antiquity. For the oon, or luna, under the 


name of Jie, means all the moſt ancient female divinities of 


Paganiſm; as the ſur, under that of Ofris, does the male. 


Diodorus Siculus confeſſes, that there was ever a great con- 
fuſion of ſentiments concerning Iſis and Oſiris. The former is 


called Ceres, Thefmophora, or Juno, Hecate, Proſerpine, and. 
Luna; Oſiris has been likewiſe called Serapis, W He- 


lios, Pluto, Ammon, Jupiter, and Pan. 


However, the hiſtory of theſe does not ſo e con- 
cern the preſent enquiries, as that of Mercury or Hermes, one 
of the ſecondary gods of Egypt, who received divine honours 
on account of his uſeful and extraordinary talents (z). This 


God: ment; en be knen out of 115 ae ne A 


* 11 


620 B watts divinities is 1 meant {living ws AiftinQion + to che: 2 ly u- 
ſuch princes, 1 75 and legiſlators as minaries, or ſun, moon, and ſtars, Which. 
were deified after death for the benefits were the firſt N of 8 
yl had N on ene when . 
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There is no perſonage in all antiquity more renowned than 
the Egyptian Mercury, who was firnamed Triſmegiſtus, or 
_ thrice iiluſtrious, He was the ſoul of Oſiris's counſel and go- 
vernment, and is called by fir Iſaac Newton, his ſecretary ; 
„ Ofiris,” ſays he, © ufing the advice of his ſecretary Thoth, 
diſtributes Egypt into thirty-ſix names (a); and in every nome 

erects a temple, and appoints the ſeveral gods, feſtivals, and 
religions of the ſeveral nomet. The temples were the ſe- 
pulchres of his great men, where they were to be buried and 
worſhipped after death, each in his own temple, with cere- 
monies and feſtivals appointed by him ; while he and his 
queen, by the names of Oſiris and Iſis, were to be worſhipped 
in all Egypt; theſe were the temples ſeen and deſcribed by 
Lucian, who was himſelf an Egyptian, eleyen hundred years 
after, and to be of one and the ſame age this was the ori- 
ginal of the ſeveral nomes of Egypt, and of ot ſeveral gods 
and ſeveral religions. of thoſe nomes (6). And Diodorus Si- 
culus tells us, that Mercury was honoured by Ofiris, and af- 
terwards worſhipped by the Egyptians, as a perſon endowed 
with extraordinary talents for every thing that was conducive 
to the good of ſociety. He was the firſt who out of the 
coarſe and rude dialects of his time formed a regular lan- 
guage, and gave appellatives to the moſt uſeful things: he 
likewiſe invented the firſt e, or letters, and even re- 
gulated the harmony of words and phraſes: he inſtituted ſe- 
veral rights and ceremonies relative to the worſhip of the 
gods, and communicated to mankind: the firſt. principles f 
aſtronomy. He afterwards ſuggeſted to them, as amuſe- 
ments, wreſtling, and dancing, and invented the lyre, to 
which he gave three ſtrings, in alluſion to the ſeaſons of 
the year: for theſe three firings producing three different 
founds, the grave, the mean, and the acute, the n | 


noe Diſtricts, or Provinces, (6) dum. of Ancient Hude p. 22. 


anforered ER, 
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_ atſwered to winter, the 1 mean to ſpring, and the acute to ſum- 
mer (e). | 

Among the various opinions of the ſeveral ancient writers 
who have mentioned this circumſtance, and confined the in- 
vention to the Egyptian Mercury, that of Apollodorus is the 
moſt intelligible and probable. 4 The Nile, ſays this writer (4), 
after having overflowed the whole country of Egypt, when it 
returned within its natural bounds, left on the ſhore a great 
number of dead animals of various kinds, and among the reſt 
a tortoiſe, the fleſh of which being dried and waſted by the 


ſun, nothing was left within the ſhell, but nerves and cartilages, 


and theſe being braced and contracted by deſiccation, were ren- 
dered ſonorous; Mercury, in walking along the banks of the 
Nile, happening to ſtrike his foot againſt the ſhell of this tor- 


toiſe, was ſo pleaſed with the ſound it produced, that it ſug- 


geſted to him the firſt idea of a lyre, which he afterwards con- 
ſtructed in the form of a tortoiſe, and Reon it oi bog dried 


ſinews of dead animals.” 5 | | „ 
It is generally imagined chat there were two Thoths, or Mer- 


1 in Egypt, who lived at very remote periods, but both 
perſons of great abilities (e). From the {mall number of GK, A 


(ce). Not * the Rappiians, but the 
ancient Greeks, divided their year into no 
more than three ſeaſons, ſpring, ſummer, 
and winter, which were called da, or 


hours ; Heſiod:ſpeaks of no more: 


The Hours to Jove, did lovely Themis bear, 
Eunomia, Dice, and Irene fair; 1175 
Oer human labours, they the pow'r poſſeſs, 


However, Omrupe, *. occurs in 


Xenophon; and M. de Boze has deſcribed 
in the Mem. de Litterature, an ancient 
marble monument found among the ruins 
near Athens, upon which the four ſeaſons 
of the year are repreſented i in ſcylpture, 
Indeed, according to Tacitus, the ancient 
Germans knew all the Teaſons of the, ear, 
exe 2 autumn, of which they had no idea.“ 
: on | | | 


4 


1 t 


* 


+ Homer: ol. „ ee — 


VE et ver, et 4 ftellefum ac Voca- 


bula habent: auttumni perinde nomen ac bona 
ignorantur, De Morib. German. cap. xxvi. 
(4) Lib. ii. 
(e) The Egyptians themſelves diſtin- 
viſt two Thoths, or. Hermeſes ; and yet 


the hiſtories of the f/f and /ccond are as 


much . confounded together, as thoſe of 


„With ſeqſonikind, tie fruits of earth tobleſs. 15 it and Selpitgs.r, Div, Leg oel ir 


Theogony. 3 ect. 5 AR 


The Greek Chriſtians had ſo high an 
opinion of .the 8 of the firſt Egyp» 
gan Hermes, who lived at Sais, that they 
1 E. him, and the antediluvian patri- 


Enoch, to have been the ſame per- 


fon, and g give. both the ſame inventians. 
We are told hikewiſe, that Manetho ex- 


_ tracted, his hiſtory and dypaſties of.. the 
Egyptians, from certain, pillars. in 25 HE 
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in this lyre, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe chat the invention of it 
was due to the % Egyptian Mercury: for that attributed to 
the Grecian had more ſtrings, as will be ſhewn hereafter. Moſt 
of the writers on muſic among the ancients have ſuppoſed, 'that 
the three ſounds of this primitive hyre were E, F, G; though 
Boethius, who makes the number of ſtrings four, ſays they 
were tuned thus : E, A, B, e; but this tuning, if not invented 
by Pythagoras, was at leaſt firſt MORE into Greece 5 that 
philoſopher. 


No leſs than forty-two different Works are attributed to the 
Egyptian Hermes by ancient writers (/); of theſe the learned 
and exact Fabricius has collected all the titles (g). It was uſual 
for the Egyptians, who had the higheſt veneration for this 
perſonage, after his apotheoſis, to have his works, which they 
regarded as their Bible, carried about in proceſſions with great 
pomp and ceremony: : and the firſt that appeared in theſe ſo- 
lemnities was the chanter, who had two of them in his hands, 
while others bore ſymbols of the muſical art. It was the bu- 
ſineſs of the chanzers to be particularly verſed in the two firſt 
books of Mercury, one of which contained the hymns to the 
Gods, and the other maxims of government: thirty-ſix of 
theſe books comprehended a complete ſyſtem of Egyptian phi- 
loſophy; the reſt were chielly upon the ſubjects of medicine 
and anatomy (4). 
Theſe books upon theology i medicine are aſcribed by 

Marſham (i) to the ſecond Mercury, the fon of Vulcan, who, 
according to Euſebius (4), lived a little after Moſes ; and this 
author, upon the W of Manetho, cited by Syncellus, 


Thoth, or the firſt 8 in the ſacred been upon tl the ſubject of wi and poetry, 
letters, before the Hood Vid. Dodwell Di as, 1. Tye Oar, 19. Legi Upprune 39. e 
ſert. de Sanchon, Fabric. Bib. Gr. r spe &c. and among his inventions are 


leet. Orig. Sacr. et alios. - enumerated, Myfica, or the nature and. 
(f) Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. vi. properties of ſound, Pre 3 ; and the uſe of 
( Bib, Græc. tom. 1. the 1 


(] Several of theſe works, however, if ( Ice. Szc. 1. 
we may judge by their titles, ſeem to have (A) In Chron. 
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regarded the ſecond Mercury as the Hermes, ſurnamed Triſ- 
megiſtus. Enough has been ſaid, however, to prove, that the 
Egyptian Mercuries, both as to the time when they flouriſhed, 
and their attributes, were widely different from the Greeian 
Hermes, the ſon of Jupiter and Maia. 

Though ſo ancient and honourable an origin has been aſ- 
ſigned to the Dichord and Trichord, which can both be fairly 
traced from Egypt, yet the ſingle flute, or Monaulos, is ſaid by 
ſeveral writers not only to be a native of that country, and of 
much higher antiquity than the lyre, but, according to Athe- 


næus, from Juba's Theatrical Hiſtory, to have been invented 


by Oſiris himſelf (/). The Egyptians called it Photinx, or 


crooked flute ; its ſhape was that of a bull's horn, as may be 
ſeen in many gems, medals, and remains of ancient ſculpture, 


Not only the form of this inſtrument, but the manner of hold- 


ing it, is deſcribed by Apuleius, in ſpeaking of the myſteries of 


Iſis: „ Afterwards, ſays this author, came the flute players, 
conſecrated to the great Serapis, often repeating upon the 


crooked flute turned towards the right ear, the airs commonly 
uſed in the temple ().“ All the repreſentations which I have 
ſeen of this inſtrument, have ſo much the appearance of real 
horns, that they encourage a belief of its great antiquity ; and 
that the firſt inſtruments in uſe of this kind, were not only ſug- 


geſted by the horns of dead animals, but that the horns them 


ſelves were long uſed as muſical inſtruments, at leaſt thoſe 


(I) Tes Morayher Ooupideg spat evgnun, au- been ſo ſeriouſly related by the moſt re- 


0am X&b TOY KAASPREVOY Quriyſce DALY KUNG). ſpectable hiſtorians of Greece and Rome, 
Deipnoſoph. hb. iv. However, Plutarch yet we mutt allow that the giving the in- 
ſays, that Apollo was not only the inven- vention of muſic, and muſical inſtruments 
tor of the cithara, but likewiſe of the to the Gods, proves them to have been of 
flute: ov porn di xibage Ano\ung, ana xas the moſt remote 288 and held in the 
ebf une, xas nulla pig nens Bvpfins o Frog. In- higheſt eſtimation by ſuch as beſtowed 
deed it was a very common practice with upon them ſo honourable an origin. 

antiquity, to attribute to the Gods all the (n] Jhant et dicati magno Serapidi tibi- 


diſcoveries and inventions to which there cines, qui per obliguum calamum ad aurem 


were no lawful claimants among mortals. pertractum deæxtram, familiarem templi dei- 
And though we may now venture to doubt *r modulum frequentabant, Metamorph, 


of all the marwellous facts, Which have lib. x 
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ſounded by the Hebrew prieſts at the ſiege of Jericho, we are 
repeatedly told, were trumpets made of ram's horns (n). 
Before the invention of the flute, muſic could have been 
little more than metrical, as no other inſtruments, except thoſe 
of percuſſion, were known; and when the art was firſt diſ- 
covered of 'refining and ſuſtaining tones, the power of muſic 
over mankind was probably irreſiſtible, from the agreeable ſur- 
prize, which ſoft and lengthened ſounds muſt have occaſioned. 
But proofs can be given of the Egyptians having had muſical 
inſtruments in uſe among them, capable of much greater va- 
riety and perfection than thoſe hitherto mentioned, at a time 
when all the reſt of the known world was in a ſtate of the 
utmoſt barbariſm. | 
- Thebes or Dioſpolis, that is the city of Jupiter; i in Viewers 
Beppe, was built, according to Sir Iſaac Newton, by Oſiris, and 
dedicated to his father Ammon, which was the original Egyp- 
tian name for Jupiter, who was the firſt mortal that can be 
found in profane authors, to whom temples were erected, and 
divine honours paid (). Of this city, perhaps the moſt an- 
cient in the world, amazing remains are ſtill ſubſiſting. It was 
chiefly built on the right ſide of the Nile in Upper Egypt. 
Its hundred gates celebrated by Homer (p) are well known. 
The Greeks and Romans have perpetuated its  magnificence, 
though neither ever ſaw more than its ruins (9). 
Herodotus ſays, that Egypt in general ſurpaſſed all other 
countries in things admirable, and beyond expreſſion remarx- 
able (7); and Dr, Pococke, and captain Norden, who viſited 
that country but lately 005 agree in giving ſuch. a ſplendid ac- 
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(n) Joſhua, chap. vi. 

(0) Chronology, p. 18. 

Book ix. 
Not all proud Thebes unrival'd walls contain, 
The world's great empreſs. on th* Egyp- 
ue tian plain, 
That 22 her conqueſts o'er a thou- 

ſand ſtates, 

And pours her heroes thro” a F 
Antes. Pore, : 


Hence this city obtained the epithet of 
Hecatonpyles. 

(9) The name of this city is not to be 
found in Scripture, and it is not known 
what it was called by the Hebrews. ' 

(r) Euterpe. 


- (5) Both thele travellers were in Egypt 
at the ſame time ; that is, during the years _ 
1737 and 1738, though neither of them 


was acquainted with the other's perſon or 
deſign ; 1 
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have related of its former magnificence. 

It is agreed by all writers that the pyramids are works of the 
moſt remote antiquity, though the time and object of their con- 
ſtruction ſtill remain a myſtery (9). 


The city of Thebes in the time of Strabo was ten miles. 


long (), and the magnificent tomb of Iſmandes, or Oſyman- 


duas, ſo particularly deſcribed by Diodorus Siculus (x), Dr. Pococke 


thinks, from its ſtupendous ruins ſtill remaining, which extend 


more than half a mile, that it muſt greatly have exceeded all that 
the Greek writers have ſaid of it ()). But the circumſtance of the 
greateſt importance to the preſent purpoſe is, that the ſame au- 
thor in his account of the remains of this ſepulchre, tells us that 
the walls of its rooms are ſtill adorned with ſculpture, and with. 
inſtruments of muſic. Now as the prince whoſe tomb this is 
imagined to be, reigned, according to Diodorus Siculus, and: 
other authors, who mention him, many ages before Seſoſtris, 
we cannot allow leſs than 3000 years to the antiquity of theſe 
repreſentations of ſuch muſical inſtruments as were then known: 


and practiſed in Egypt (2). The mention of which in the 
books above cited, had awakened an ardent deſire in me to 
| know of what kind they could be; but as neither Dr. Pococke 


had deſcribed them, nor captain Norden given them a place in. 


his drawings from Egyptian Antiquities, and as the death of 


count of Egyptian antiquities, as confirms all that ancient writers- 


deſign ; however, there is no material dif- 
ference in their accounts-of the extraor- 


dinary things they ſaw in that country. 
(t M. Diderot has ingeniouſly imagined 
that long before the invention of letters, 


they were the Bibles of Egypt, and con- 


ſtructed as the receptacles and repoſitories 
of all human ſcience, expreſſed in hiero- 


glyphies; which though time has effaced, 


yet the pyramids themſelves have reſiſted 


the deſtructive power of the elements, to 
which they have been for ſo many ages ex- 


noſed. Euęyclop. Art. EGYRTIENS, 
() Lib. xvii. p. 816. 
(x) Lib. i. ſect.2z. 


dom of Ley t, o 

ed 1663 years, when it was con 
quered by Cambyſes, king of Perſia, 525 
years before the Chriſtian æra. And as 


] Deſcriptionwof the Eaſt. 
(z) According to Dr. Blair, the king- 
Th Dioſpolitan ſucceſſion 
had ſubfi 


the ſame excellent chronologer fixes the 


reign of Seſoſtris 1485 years B. C; and 


Diodorus Siculus tells us that Oſymanduas. 
lived twenty-ſeven generations earlier than 
that conqueror, 1t throws the invention 
and uſe of muſical inſtruments in Egypt, 
full 2000 years B. C. and near 4000 years 
from the preſent period. 
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both theſe travellers had put it out of my power to conſult 
them, I had no reſource till the arrival of Mr. Bruce; the ce- 
lebrity of whoſe extenſive knowledge of Eaſtern countries, as 
well as of his excellent drawings, and philoſophical reflections, 
made me hope for a full gratification of my wiſhes. And I 
was not dilappointed ; for, upon application to this intrepid 
and intelligent traveller, who had explored ſo many regions of 
the earth unknown to the inhabitants of Europe, he not only 
furniſhed me with exquilite drawings of two inſtruments of 
the moſt curious kind, and of the greateſt importance to my 
work, but honoured me with a letter relative to them, as well 
as to the ſtate of muſic in Abyſſinia, with a permiſſion to pub- 
liſh it; a circumſtance the more flattering to myſelf, and which 
muſt afford my readers the greater ſatisfaction, as Mr. Bruce, 
among his innumerable acquirements of other kinds, has, by 
ſtudy, practice, and experience, rendered himſelf an excellent 
judge of the ſubject of muſic. - 
1 ſhall therefore haſten to gratify the curioſity of my readers 
by laying before them the information with which I have been 
favoured relative to my particular ſubject, which will doubtleſs 
be the more acceptable to them, as it contains the firſt and 
only intelligence of any kind from Mr. Bruce, to which he 
has hitherto ſet his name, or that he allows to be authentic. 


| ng Kinnaird, Oct. 20, 1774. 
Dear 81 „ 

l have employed the firſt wider that bad weather Has en- 
abled me to ſteal from the curioſity and kindneſs of my friends, 
to make you two diſtinct drawings of the muſical inſtr uments 
you deſired of me. I fit down now to give you ſome particu- 
lars relative to them, and to other inſtruments of leſs conſe- 
- quence, which I found in my voyage in Abyſſinia to the foun- 
tains of the Nile. 

I need not tell you that I ſhall think myſelf overpaid, if 
thts, or any thing elſe in my power, can be of ſervice to you, 
or 


* 
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or towards the hiſtory of a ſeience, which! have always culti- 
vated, with more application than genius; and to which I may 
4 however, that 1 owe ſome of the happieſt moments of my 
life. 

I have kept both the lyre and harp of ſuch a ſize as not to 
exceed the bounds of a quarto page ; but I hope you will find 
that all the parts appear diſtintly. I did not chuſe to embar- 
raſs the harp with the figure which is playing upon it, be- 

_ cauſe this would neceſſarily conceal great part of the inftru- 
ment; and your buſineſs is with the inſtrument, not with the 
figure. 

There are ſix muſical inſtruments known in Abyſſinia; - the 
Flute, the Trumpet, the Kettle-drum, the Tambourine, the Sy 
trum, and the Lyre. 

The four firſt are uſed in war, and are "by much the moſt- 
common; the fifth. is dedicated to the ſervice of the church; 
and the ſixth is peculiarly an attendant on teſtivity and 8 
joicings. 

There are two W languages in A the At his 

: opic, which is the literal, or dead language; and the Amharic, 
or language of Amhara, ſpoken. by the court. 

The Flute, in the Æthiopic, is called Krwet2, a word difi- 

cult to be written or ſounded in Engliſh : in the Amharic, it is 
called Apidi; it is about the ſhape and fize of the German 
flute, but played upon long-ways, with a mouth-piece re- 
ſembling that of the clarinet ; its tone is not loud, but ac- 
companied with a kind of jar, like a broken hautbois; not 
owing to any accidental defect, but to conſtruction and de- 
ſign, as it would not be eſteemed without it (a). 

The kettle-drum is called in both languages Nagareet, A 
cauſe all proclamations are made by the, ſound of this drum, 
(theſe are called. Nigir), if made by governors, they have the 
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(a) It is probable that the jar, men- a reed, which conſtitutes the difference. 
-- tioned here, ariſes from the vibration of berween the tone of a hautbois and a flute. 
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| Foxes of laws in their provinces; but if made by the king, 
they are for all Abyſſinia, The kettle-drum is a mark of ſo- 
vereign power: Thayer the king promotes a ſubject to be 
governor, or his lieutenant-general in a province, he gives him 
a kettle-drum, and ſtandard as his inveſtiture. The king has 
forty-five of theſe drums always beating before him when he 
marches. They are in ſhape and ſize like ours, only they are 
braced very difadvantageouſly ; for the ſkin is ſtrained over the 
outer rim, or lip of the drum, and brought a third down its 
outſide, which deadens it exceedingly, and deprives it of that 
clear, metallic ſound which ours has. Each man has but a 
ſingle drum, upon the left fide of his mule, and beats it with 
a crooked flick, about three feet long. Upon the whole, its 
4 : ound is not difagreeable, and J have heard it at an incredible 


diſtance. . 
Ihe third inſtrument is the ſmall drum, called Kibiiro, in 


Ethiopic and Amharic; though in ſome parts of Amhara it is 
alſo called Hitimo. It is about half the diameter, and twice 
the length of our common drum; it is juſt the rambourine of 
Provence, only rounded to a point at the lower end. This is 
beaten always with the hand, and carried ſometimes on foot, 

| ſometimes on horſeback, when any inferior officer, (not having 
Al Nagareet) marches, 5 

The Trumpet is called Meera, or Meélcket; and Kenet in 

Amharic, but Keren in Ethiopic, (or horn); which ſhews of 
what materials it was anciently formed. It is now made of a 
cane that has leſs than half an inch aperture, and about five 

feet four inches in length. To this long ſtalk is fixed at the 
end, a round piece of the neck of a gourd, which has juſt the 
form of the round end of our trumpet, and is on the outſide or- | 
namented with ſmall white thells ; it is all covered over with 
parchment, and 1s a very neat inftrument. This trumpet ſounds 
only one note, E, in a loud, hoarſe, and terrible tone (5). It is 


( The New-Zealand trumpet, though though it is capable of as great a variety 
extremely ſonorous, is likewiſe monoto- of tones as an European trumpet, 
nous, when 1t 1s blown by the natives, 
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layed ſlow when on a march, or before an enemy appears in 
ſight ; but afterwards it is repeated very quick, and with great 
violence, and has the effect upon the Abyſſinian ſoldiers of 
tranſporting them abſolutely to fury and madneſs, and of 
making them fo regardleſs of life, as to throw themſelves in 
the middle of the enemy, which they do with great gallantry. 
I have often in time of peace tried what effect this charge 
would have upon them, and found that none who heard it 
could continue ſeated, but that all roſe up and continued the. 
whole time in motion. 
: The fifth inſtrument is the 5 rack it is uſed in the quick 
meaſure, or in allegros, in ſinging pſalms of thankſgiving, 
Each prieft has a ſiſtrum, which he fhakes in a very threat- 
ening manner at his neighbour, dancing, leaping, and turn- 
ing round, with ſuch an indecent violence, that he reſembles 
rather a prieſt of paganiſm, from whence this inſtrument was 
derived, than a Chriſtian, I have forgot the name of the 
ſiſtrum in Æthiopic, but on looking into my notes I ſhall find it. 
I he fixth and laſt inſtrument is the Zyre, which is never 
played ſolo, but always in accompanying the voice, with which 
it plays conftantly in uniſon; nor did I ever hear mafic in 
parts, in any nation, favage or poliſhed, out of Europe: this 
is the laſt refinement muſic received, after it was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of complete inſtruments, and it received it probably i in 
Ital * 
The lyre has ſometimes five, fornierimed ſix, but moſt fre- 
quently feven ſtrings, made of the thongs of raw ſheep or 

goat fkins, cut extremely fine, and twiſted; they rot ſoon, are 
very ſubject to break in dry weather, and have ſcarce any 
ſound in wet. From the idea, however, of chis inſtrument be- 
ing to accompany and ſuſtain a voice, one would think chat it 
was better mounted formerly | 
The Abyſſinians have a tradition, that the ſiſtrum, lire; 1288 
tambourine were w—_ from Egypt into Ethiopia, by Thot, 
Vor. I. E e in 
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in the very firſt ages of the world. The flute, kettle-drum, 
and trumpet, they ſay, were brought from Paleſtine, with 


Menelek, the ſon of their queen of Saba, by Solomon, who was 
their firſt Jewiſh king. 


The lyre in Amharic 1s called bas, (the ſheep); in Ethiopic, 
it is called mesTnko; the verb %, fignifies to ſtrike ſtrings 
with the fingers: no plectrum is ever uſed in Abyſſinia, fo that 
mefinta being literally interpreted, will ſignify the fringed in- 
ſtrument played upon with the fingers. This would ſeem as 


if anciently there was no other ſtringed inſtrument in Abyſlinia, 
nor is there any other ſtill. 


Indeed the guitar is ſometimes ſeen in the hands of the Ma- 
hometans, but they have brought it with them from Arabia, 
where they go every year for trade or devotion. This inſtru- 
ment having a neck, is, from that circumſtance, ſurely mo- 
dern. Necks were probably invented after ſtrings of dif- 
ferent lengths and ſizes had been ſo multiplied upon the harp 
and lyre, that more could not be added without confuſion. 
This improvement of producing ſeveral notes upon one ſtring, 
by ſhortening it with the momentaneous preſſure of the 
fingers was then introduced, and left little more to do, be- 
ſides the invention of the bow, towards bringing ſtringed 1 in- 
ſtruments to their utmoſt perfection. 

The ſides which conſtitute the frame of the lyre were an- 
ciently compoſed of the horns of an animal of the goat kind. 
called Agizan, about the ſize of a ſmall cow, and common in 
the province of Tigre. I have ſeen ſeveral of theſe inſtruments. 
very elegantly made of ſuch horns, which nature ſeems to 
have ſhaped on purpoſe. Some of the horns of an African 
ſpecies of this animal may be ſeen in M. Buffon's Hiſtory of 
the King of France's Cabinet. They are bent, and leſs 8 
than the Abyſſinian; but after fire- arms became common in the- 
province of Tigre, and the woods were cut down, this animal 
being more ſcarce, the lyre has been made of a light red wood 3. 
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however, it is always cut into a ſpiral twiſted form, in imi- 
tation of the ancient materials of which the lyre was compoſed. 


The drawing I ſend you was from one of theſe inſtruments 
made of wood (c). 

The kingdom of Tigre, Which is the largeſt and moſt po- 
pulous province of Abyſſinia, and was, during many ages, 
the ſeat of the court, was the firſt which received letters, and 
civil and religious government ; it extended once to the Red 
Sea: various reaſons and revolutions have obliged the inha- 
bitants to reſign their ſea coaſt to different barbarous nations, 
Pagan and Mahometan; while they were in poſſeſſion of it 
they ſay that the Red Sea furniſhed them with tortoiſe ſhells, 
of which they made the bellies of their lyres, as the Egyp- 
tians did formerly, according to Apollodorus, and Lucian ; but 

having now loſt that reſource, they have adopted, in its place, 
a particular ſpecies of gourd, or pumpkin, very hard and thin 
in the bark, ſtill imitating with the knife the ſquares, com- 
partments, and figure of the ſhell of the tortoiſe. 


The lyre is generally from three feet, to three feet fix 


inches high ; that is, from a line drawn through the point of 
the horns, to the lower part of the baſe of the ſounding 


board. It is exceedingly light, and eaſy of carriage, as an 
inſtrument ſhould naturally be, in 1 fo rugged and mountainous 


aA country. 


When we conſider the parts which compoſe this lyre, we 
cannot deny it the earlieſt antiquity. Man, in his firſt late, 
was a hunter, and a fiſher, and the oldeſt inſtrument was that 


which partakes moſt of that ſtate. The lyre compoſed of two 
principal pieces, owes the one to the horns of an animal, the 


other to the ſhell of a fiſh. 


It is probable that the lyre continued with the Ethiopians 3 in 


this rude ſtate. as long as they confined themſelyes to their 


(c) See Pl, V. No. 6. 2 
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rainy, ſteep, and rugged mountains; and afterwards, when 
many of them deſcended along the Nile i in Egypt, its portabi- 
lity would recommend it in the extreme heats and wearineſs of 
their way. Upon their arrival in Egypt, they took up their 
habitation in caves, in the ſides of mountains, which are in- 
habited to this day. Even in theſe circumſtances, an inſtru- 
ment larger than the lyre muſt have been inconvenient, and 
liable to accidents, in thoſe caverns; but when theſe people 
encreaſed in numbers and courage, they ventured down into 
the plain, and built Thebes. Being now at their eaſe, and in 
a. fine climate, all nature ſmiling around them, muſic, and 
other arts, were cultivated and refined, and the imperfect lyre 
was extended into an inſtrument of double its compaſs and vo- 
lume. The ſize of the harp could be now no longer an ob- 
Jection, the Nile carried the inhabitants every where eaſily, 
and without effort; and we may naturally ſuppoſe in the fine 
evenings of that country, that the Nile was. the favourite ſcene 
upon which this inſtrument was praiſed ; at leaſt the ſphinx 
and lotus upon its head, ſeem to hint that it was ſomeway'con- 
nected with the overflowings of that river. 
Behind the ruins of the Egyptian Thebes, and a very lee 
to the N. W. of it, are a great number of mountains, hol- 
lowed into monſtrous caverns; the ſepulchres, according te 
tradition, of the firſt kings of Thebes. The moſt conſiderable 
of theſe mountains thus hollowed, contains a large ſarcophagus- 
of granite, 0 of which the lid only is broken. Pococke, I think, 
(for though I have ſometimes. looked into him, I never could 
read. him) was in this grotto, and ſlept here, I ſuppoſe, for he 
takes no notice of one of the few monuments from which. we 
may gueſs at the former ſtate of arts in Europe. 
Ia the entrance of the paſſage Which leads, lloping gently 
down, into the chamber where is the ſarcophagus, there are 
two pannels, one on each ſide; on that of the right, is the 
figure of. the ſcarabeus Thebaicuc, ſuppoſed: to have been the 
hiero- 
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hieroglyphic of immortality; on the left, is the crocodile, 
fixed upon the apis with his teeth, and plunging him into the 
waves :. theſe are both moulded in baſſo-relievo, in the ſtucco 
itſelf, This is a ſufficient indication of the grotto, to àny one 
who may wiſh to examine it again. At the end of the paſſage 
on the left-hand, is the picture of a man playing upon the 
harp, painted 1 in freſoo, and quite entire. 

He is clad in a habit made like a ſhirt, ſuch as the women 
ſtill wear in Abyſſinia, and the men in Nubia. This ſeems to 
be white linen or muſlin, with narrow ſtripes of red. It reaches 
down to his ancles; his feet are without ſandals, and bare; 
his neck and arms are alſo bare; his looſe, wide ſleeves, are 
gathered above his elbows his head is cloſe ſhaved; he ſeems: 
a corpulent man, of about fifty years of age, in colour rather 
of the darkeſt for an Egyptian. 

To gueſs by the detail of the figure, the painter ſhould have 
had about the ſame degree of merit with a good ſign- painter 
in Europe; yet he has repreſented the action of the muſician 


in a manner never to be miſtaken. His left hand ſeems em- 


ployed in the upper part of the inſtrument among the notes in 
alto, as if in an Arpeggio; ; while ſtooping forwards, he ſeems. 
with his right hand to. be beginning with the loweſt ſtring, 
and promiſing to aſcend with the moſt rapid execution; this 
action, ſo. obviouſly rendered. by an indifferent artiſt, ſhews. 
that it was a common one in his time, or, in other words, that 
great hands were then frequent, and conſequently that muſic 
was well underſtood, and diligently followed. 
lf we allow the performer's ſtature to be about five feet ten 
inches, then we may compute. the harp in its extreme length to 
be ſomething leſs than ſix. feet and a half. It ſeems to ſupport. 
itſelf in equilibrio on its foot, or baſe, and needs only the- 
player's. guidance to keep it ſteady. It has thirteen ſtrings; 
the length: of theſe, and the force and liberty with which they 
are treated, ſhew that they are made. in a very different man- 
ner from: thoſe of the lyre. 
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This inſtrument is of a much more elegant form than the 
triangular Grecian harp. It wants the fore-piece of the frame, 
oppolite to the longeſt ſtring, which certainly muſt have im- 
proved its tone, but muſt likewiſe have rendered the inſtrument 

itſelf weaker, and more liable to accidents, if carriage had not 
been ſo convenient in Egypt. The back part is the founding 
board, compoſed of four thin pieces of wood, joined together 
in form of a cone, that is, growing wider towards the bottom ; 
ſo that, as the length of the ſtring encreaſes, the ſquare of the | 
correſpondent ſpace, in the ſounding board, in which the tone 
1s to undulate, always encreaſes in proportion. 

Beſides that, the whole principles upon which the harp is 
conſtructed are rational and ingenious, the ornamental parts are 
likewiſe executed in the very beſt manner; the bottom and 
ſides of the frame ſeem to be fineeręd, or inlaid, probably 


with ivory, tortoiſe-ſhell, and mother of pearl, the ordinary 7 


produce of the neighbouring ſeas and deſerts. It would be 
even now impoſlible to finiſh an inſtrument with more > taſte 
and elegance. | 1 

| Beſides the elegance of its outward form, we muſt obſerve, 
likewiſe, how near it approached to a perfect inſtrument ; for 
it wanted only two ſtrings of having two complete octaves in 
compaſs, Whether theſe were intentionally omitted or not, 
we cannot now determine, as we have no idea of the muſic or 
taſte of that time; but if the harp be painted in the propor- 
tions in which it was made, it might be demonſtrated that it 
could ſcarce bear more than the thirteen ſtrings with which it 
was furniſhed. Indeed the croſs-bar would break with the ten- 
ſion of the four longeſt, if they were made of the ſize and 
conſiſtence, and tuned to the pitch that our's are at preſent, 

I look upon this inſtrument, then, as the Theban harp, be- 
fore and at the time of Seſoſtris, who adorned Thebes, and 
probably cauſed it to be painted there, as well as the other 
figures in the ſepulchre of his father, as a monument of the 
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fuperiority which Egypt had in muſic at that time, over all 
the barbarous nations that he had ſeen, or conquered. 
Aſtronomy, and, we may imagine, the other arts, made a 


rapid progreſs at this period in Upper Egypt, and continued 


to do ſo for fifty years after, between which time, and the Per- 
ſian conqueſt, ſome cataſtrophe muſt have happened that re- 
duced them to the loweſt ebb, which hiſtorians have miſ- 
taken for their firſt original. 


Wie know about the time of Seſoſtris, if, 28 Sir Iſaac Newton 


ſuppoſes, this prince and Seſac were the ſame, that in Paleſ- 
tine the harp had only ten ſtrings; but as David, while he 


played upon it, both danced and ſung before the ark, it is. 


plain that the inſtrument upon which he played, could have 
been but of ſmall volume, we may ſuppoſe little exceeding in 
weight. our guitar ; though the origin of this harp was pro- 
bably Egyptian, and from the days of Moſes it had been de- 


generating in ſize, that it might be more ee in the many 


peregrinations of the Iſraelites. 
The harp that approaches the neareſt to due in antiquity; is 
repreſented upon a baſſo- relievo at Ptolemais, in the Cyrenai- 


cum, a city built by F Philadelphus, and it is there 
twice repreſented. 


It has fifteen ſtrings, or two complete octaves; but the 


adding theſe two notes has occaſioned likewiſe the addition of 
a fore- piece to ſuſtain the croſs-bar above, ſo that its form is. 


triangular ; the extremity of the baſe is rounded into a: ram's- 
head, which ſeems to allude to its Theban original; and I 


ſhould i imagine that this inſtrument is likewiſe Egyptian, as no 
harp with ſuch a number of firings. has « ever been ſeen, that I 


know of, in Grecian ſculpture. 


As the application of pedals has enabled. us to diſengage the 
modern. harp from its multiplicity of firings, and brought it 


nearer to Theban ſimplicity, J hope our artiſts, and Merlin in 


particular, will, likewiſe, endeavour. to introduce into its form a. 
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little of the Theban elegance. It is the favourite of the fair 
ſex, and nothing ſhould be ſpared to make it beautiful; for it 
ſhould be a principal object of mankind to attach them by 
every means to mulic, as it is the only amuſement that may 
be enjoyed to exceſs, and the heart ſtill remain virtuous and 
uncorrupted. : 


I ſhall tay nothing of the capabilities of tliks harp, nor what 
may be proved from it relative to the ſtate of muſic, at a time 
when men were able to make ſuch an inſtrument; I ſhall with 
impatience expect this detail from you, better qualified than 
any one I know now in Europe for this diſquiſition; it is a cu- 
rious one, and merits your utmoſt reflection and attention, 8 

It overturns all the accounts of the earlieſt ſtate of ancient 
muſic and inſtruments in Egypt, and is altogether in its form, 
ornaments and compatls, an inconteſtable proof, ſtronger than 
a theuſand Greek quotations, that geometry, drawing, mecha- 
nics and muſic, were at the greateſt perfection when this harp 
was made ; and that what we think in Egypt was the inven- 
tion of arts, was only the n of the zra of thor re- 
ſtoration. | 


JAMES BRUCE. 


With reſpe@ to the lyre reſembling a tortoiſe, which is now 
in common uſe in the particular province of Abyſſinia, called 
Tigre, I have only two obſervations to make, after the full and 
latisfaCtory account that has been given of it by Mr. Bruce: 
the firſt is, that irs form exactly reſembles the teſtudo, which 
is repreſented in the moſt ancient Greek ſculpture, and de- 
ſcribed by the moſt ancient authors: the ſecond is, that it does 
not appear from hiſtory that the Greeks ever penetrated into 
this country, or had any communication with its inhabitants: 
for even Alexander the Great never undertook an expedition 


n the Ethiopians, though when he conſulted the * 
1 
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of Jupiter Ammon, one of the firſt enquiries he made, was 
after the ſources of the Nile. Ptolemy Euergetes, indeed, one 


of his ſucceſſors in Egypt, having a paſſionate deſire, in com- 
mon with almoſt all the greateſt men of antiquity, to diſcover 


the fountains of the Nile, with this view made an irruption 


into Ethiopia; but as he ſoon retreated thence, it is hardly to 


be imagined, that during a ſhort hoſtile viſit, he introduced 


muſic, or any of the arts of peace among the inhabitants: 


conſequently, this inſtrument ſeems to have been originally 1 in- 


vented in this country, and to have been continued in uſe 
there ever fince. 


I have now to ſpeak 4 the Theban 1 che moſt curious 


Be beautiful of all the ancient inſtruments that have come to 


my knowledge. The number of firings, the ſize and form of 


this inſtrument, and the elegance of its ornaments, awaken 
refleQions, which, to indulge, would lead me too far from my 
chief enquiries, and indeed out of my depth. The mind 1s 
wholly loſt in the immenſe antiquity of the painting in which it is 
repreſented; indeed the time when it was executed is ſo remote 


as to encourage a belief, that arts, after having been brought to 


great perfection, were again loſt, and again invented, long after 


this period; and there can be no doubt but that human knowled ge 


and refinements have ſhared the ſame fate as the kingdoms in 
which they have been cultivated. They have had their gradual 
riſe and declenſion; and in ſome of the countries firſt civilized, 

arts, by the arrival of new invaders, and eſtabliſhment of new 
modes, new laws, and new governments, may be ſaid to have 


experienced ſeveral deaths and regenerations ; or, according to 


the Pythagorie doctrine, their ſouls may be ſaid to have tranſ- 
migrated through ſeveral _—_ age they have been m 
ants of this world, 


With reſpect to the Amber of Arings upon this harp, if 


conjectures may be allowed concerning the manner of tuning 
them, two might be offered to the reader's choice: the firſt 
idea that preſented itſelf at the ſight of thirteen ſtrings was, 
| Vor, I. * F F . that 
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that they would furniſh all the ſemitones to be found in mo- 
dern inſtruments, within the compaſs of an octave, as from 


C to e, D to d, or E to e. The ſecond idea is more Grecian, 


* . 4 24 ASAT EP CIs act 


and conformable to antiquity, which is, that if the longeſt 
ſtring repreſented Pro/lambanomenos, or D, the remaining 
twelve ſtrings would ſupply all the tones, ſemi-tones, and 
quarter-tones, of the diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic ge- 
nera of the ancients, within the compaſs of an octave: but, 


for my part, I ſhould rather incline to the firſt arrangement, 


as it is more natural, and more conformable to the ſtructure of 
our crgans than the ſecond : for, with reſpe& to the Genera of 
the Greeks, though no certain hiſtoric teſtimony, can be pro- 
duced concerning the invention of the Diatonic and Chromatic, 
yet ncient writers are unanimous in aſcribing to Olympus, the 
Pe, the firſt uſe of the Enharmonic (4); and though in 
the beginning the melody of this genus was ſo ſimple and na- 
tural as to reſemble the wild notes and rude eſſays of a people 


not quite emerged from barbariſm, yet, in after- times, it be- 


came overcharged with finical fopperies, and fanciful beauties, 
ariſing fyom ſuch minute diviſions of the ſcale, as had no other 
merit than the difficulty of forming them. 

It ſeems a matter of great wonder, with ſuch a ada Loſes 
their eyes as the Theban Harp, that the form and uſe, of ſuch 
an inſtrument ſhould not have been perpetuated by poſterity, 
but that many ages after, another, of an inferior kind, with 
fewer ſtrings, ſhould take place of it; yet, if we conſider 
how little acquainted we are at preſent with the uſe, and even 
conſtruction of the inſtruments which afforded the greateſt de- 
light to the Greeks and Romanus, or even with others in com- 


mon uſe in a neighbouring part of Europe but a few centuries 


ago (e), our wonder will ceaſe; eſpecially if we reflect upon 
the 1 ignorance and. barbariſm into which it is poſſible for an in- 
genious people to be plunged, by the e and ier 
of a powerful and cruel invader. 


(d) See Diſſertation. many Modern muſical 8 ſill ful 
(e) See, in the muſical Tour through fiſting at Antwerp, of which the uſe is 
Germany and the Netherlands, an account of wholly unknown, ol, i. p. 4. 
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It is but of ſmall importance to us now, perhaps, to know 
what kind of muſical inſtruments were in uſe among the Egyp- 
tians, in times ſo remote from our own; indeed it is a humi- 
liating circumftance to reflect how little permanence there is in 
human knowledge and acquirements; and, before we attempt 
to improve our intelleQs, or refine our reaſon, how long and 
laborious a work it 1s to deviſe expedients for ſupplying the 
wants, and defending the weakneſs of our nature. Some ages, 
and ſome countries, have been more ſucceſsful in theſe endea- 
vours than others: however, there ſeems to be a boundary ſet 
to the ſum total of our perfectibility, and, like the ſtone of 
Siſyphus, when we are arrived with infinite toil at a certain 
height, we are precipitated back to the level from whence we 
Het off, and the work is to do again! 


The arts and ſciences of Egypt ſeem to have been long 
loſt before proſe was written in Greece, as no hiſtorian of that 
country ever ſaw Egypt in the time of its proſperity. Pytha- 
goras was there a little before, and at the time of the Perſian 
conqueſt, having been taken priſoner by Cambyſes in Egypt, 
from whence he was ſent to Babylon: but of his wrigings no- 
thing now remains, except a few apophthegms and fragments, 
which tradition has given to him. From the time that Pſam- | 
menitus, the laſt native King of Egypt, was defeated by Cam- 
byſes, 525 years B. C. the inhabitants of that country were al- 
ways under a foreign yoke, and conſequently from that period 
may be dated their ruin, and the utter extirpation of liberty 
and ſcience among them: for honours and emoluments being 
- wholly laviſhed upon foreigners, all expanſion of genius muſt 
have been reſtrained among the natives, now become abject and 
debaſed, by negle&, or oppreflion. Indeed, after their volun- 
tary ſubmiſſion to Alexander the Great, the dazzling glory of 
whoſe reign and character made them prefer his tyranny: to that 
of the Perſians, they had a race of ſplendid princes in the 
Ptolemies, that cultivated and encouraged arts and ſciences, 
Paracularly” Muſic; but theſe arts and ſciences were wholly 
Pf 2g 969 537 12 Gpecians, 
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Grecian, and their profeſſors Greeks ;. for the native inhabit- 
ants had long loſt every thing, but the ſuperſtitious rites and 
ceremonies of their religion. They had no books, but hiero- 
glyphics, which were now no longer intelligible even to the 
Egyptians themſelves ; and we do not find, after the time of 
Alexander, that any were ever inn but in the Greek lan- 
guage. 
: ag may be dhecefore ſaid that the Egyptians * to be a 
people, at leaſt a great and free people, before the time of the 
firſt Ptolemy, who founded the kingdom, which ſubſiſted near 
300 years under him and his ſucceſſors. The three firſt of theſe 
monarchs, Ptolemy Soter, Ptolemy Philadelphus, and Ptolemy 
Euergetes, were magnificent princes, who encouraged arts and 
ſciences, and by their bounty attracted to their court at Alex-- 
andria, men of genius and learning from all parts of the world. 
By theſe, their characters have been handed down to us with 
perhaps too much tenderneſs to their vices and infirmities. Au- 
guſtus, Leo X. and Louis XIV. by rendering themſelves fa- 
vourites of the Myſes in later times, found means to ſilence ſa- 
tire, and to have the fair ſide only of their characters turned 
towards poſterity : however, nothing is more certain than that 
theſe princes were not wholly exempt from human frailties, 
over which the gauze of flattery has been ſpread, by thoſe who 
| baſked in their ſmiles ; but though ſuch have been ſilent as to 
the defects of the Ptolemies in Egypt, their ſubjeQs in general 
were not blinded by that magnificence which was ſupported at 
their expence, as moſt of the cognomens given to theſe princes 
were ironical, and intended not to point out the virtues which 
they poſſeſſed, but thoſe of which they ſtood moſt in need: as 
Philadelphus, the lover of his brother; Euergetes, beneficent ;: 
Philopator, the lover of his father; Phzlometor, the lover of. 
his mother; titles that were given to ſovereigns who had been: 
ſo unnatural and cruel as to put to death their fathers, mobs, | 
wives, brothers, ſiſters, and children! Fete 
During the reigns of theſe ſumptuous and voluptuous princes 
it can hardly be doubted but that muſic Was greatly 1 | 
an 
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and encouraged at Alexandria, Athenzus, in his (/) minute 
deſcription of the celebrated Bacchic Feſtival, given by Phil- 
adelphus, tells us, that more than ſix hundred muſicians were 
employed in the chorus, and that among theſe there were three 
hundred performers on the cithara. | | 
Under the feventh Ptolemy, ſirnamed Phyſcon, from his cor- 
pulency, and Cacergetes, from his cruelty, the ſame author in- 
forms us (g), that every ſpecies of art and ſcience was cheriſhed 
and taught in Egypt. For this prince having put to death k 
great number of the citizens of Alexandria, and baniſhed others 
who had been attached to his brother, from whom he Rad uſurp- 
ed the crown, he filled his dominions with Grammarians, Phi-- 
loſophers, Geometricians, Muſicians, School-maſters, Painters, 
' Phyſicians, and other perſons capable of perfecting the arts; 
and theſe having no other ſubſiſtence than the fruits of their 
labour and diligence, contributed greatly to the propagation of 
knowledge throughout Egypt (() 
Ĩ be father of Cleopatra, and the laſt of the Ptolemies, de- 
rived the title of Auletes, or the Flute-player, from his exceſſive. 
attachment to that inſtrument. Strabo ſays of him (i), that be- 
ſides his debaucheries, he applied himſelf in a particular man- 
ner to playing on the flute. He had ſuch an opinion of his 
_own abilities, as to inſtitute muſical conteſts at his palaces, and 
had there the courage to diſpute the prize, publicly, with the 
firſt muſicians of his time; and as the dreſs of players on the | . 
flute among the ancients was peculiar to that profeſſion (4), this - nt 
prince ſubmitted to wear the robe, the buſkins, the crown, and M il 
even the bandage and veil of a Tibicen, as may be ſeen on a = 
beautiful Amethyſt in the king of France's poſſeſſion, of in- = 


G Lib. v. Ed. Caſaub. p. 201. people more ſcilhgin in muſic than thoſe of 

+ Ib. Lib. iv. p. ou 4 ng, 8 fork Höre is not a wretched dl Wy 

(h) Tt was perhaps during this period peaſant or laboure@ among them, who is it; i 6 
9 


that the practice of muſic became ſuffi- not only able to play upon the lyre, but | f ls 
ciently general among the common people is likewiſe a perfect maſter of the flute. „ 
of Egypt, to render credible the following Lib. iv. p. 176. 1 
aſſertion of a Dipnoſophiſt in Athenzus : (i) Lib. xvii. E 1 
It does not appear by the writings of any (}) There was one alſo for the lyriſts. 155 1 
hüſtorian, ſays he, that there ever was a - [ 
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eſtimable value, which is ſuppoſed to have been engraved by 
command of this prince, and worn by him to gratify his vanity 
on account of his muſical excellence. Indeed the ſirname of 
Auletes is ſeriouſly given to him by Cicero, who had an eſteem 
for him, and by Strabo. The firſt in his defence of Rabirius 
Poſthumus (/) ; and the ſecond, who was likewiſe his cotempo- 
Tary, never mentions him but by the title of Auletes (n). He had 
likewiſe an opprobrious appellation given to him, by his own ſub- 
jects, in the Egyptian language, of the ſame import, being called 
Photin gos, or Photingios, from Photinx, Monaulos, or ſingle 
flute. His violent paſſion for muſic, and for the company of 
muſicians, gained him the name of NEON AIONYEOZ, FRE 7 new 
Bacchus, or patriarch of extravagance. 
A melancholy truth forces itſelf upon the mind in readily the 
hiſtory of this prince, and that of the emperor Nero, whom he 
very much reſembled, which 1s, that, if the heart is depraved, 
| mulic has not the power to correct it. And though theſe mu- 
ſical princes obtained prizes in the public games, they acquired 
no honour to themſelves, nor did they reflect any upon the pro- 
feſſion of Muſic. A muſician is ſo diſtant in character and dig- 
nity from a ſovereign prince, that the one muſt ſtoop too low, 
or the other mount too high before they can approximate; 
and the public ſuffers, with equal impatience, a ſovereign who. 
degrades himſelf, or an artiſt who W at a rank above his 
ſtation in the community. 11995 
An inordinate love of fame, or a rapacious 4 of: mo- 
nopolizing all the glory as well as goods of this world to 
themſelves, muſt have incited theſe princes to enter the liſts in 
competition with perſons ſo much their inferiors: à paſſion 
that ſhould always be diſtinguiſhed from the love of muſic, 
which they might have gratified, either from their own per- 
| formance, or from that of others, in private, much more 
commodiouſly than on a public ſtage. BY | 


(1) Nam ut wentum eff Alexandriam ad () Audarng ö wal "TY oog 1. Ts 
Ns Re. KatoraTgas wN. Lib. xvii. 
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' Notwithſtanding all the proofs that have been already given, 
and which might be ſtill produced of the cultivation of muſic by 
the Egyptians in very remote antiquity, as well as of the man- 
ner in which it was afterwards patronized by their ſovereigns of 


Greek extraction, many ancient writers who viſited Egypt after 


it was made a Roman province, ſpeak of the inhabitants as 
the moſt melancholy and abject race of men upon the globe. 


According to Am. Marcellinus (2), they were not formed for 


mirth and pleaſure ; they worſhipped their Gods with ſorrow 


and tears, while the Greeks and Romans made religion an ob- 


jeQ of joy and feſtivity: and we are not only told by Diodorus 
Siculus, but by. Plutarch, that the cultivation of. muſic, an 


art which the Greeks thought ſo neceſſary to humanize and ſoften 


mankind, and render them gentle and obedient to the laws, 


was prohibited by their government. Dio Chryſoſtom informs 


us that poetry was interdicted among them, as well-as muſic ; 
and Strabo ſays that the ſound of inſtruments was not heard in 
their temples, but that their ſacrifices were made in filence. 

All this is reconcileable and conſonant to the nature of things: 5 
for when theſe writers viſited Egypt, its inhabitants were in a 


ſtate of ſlavery, and had been ſo for 500 years before; and 


though not, like the Jews, in a ſtrange land, yet, like. them, 
they had hung their harps on the willows.” 


M. Pau (o), however, boldly aſſerts, that“ the Egyptians, f 
from a defect in the conſtruction of their organs, and a want 


of genius, have never had any muſic but what was as deteſt- 


able as that of the inhabitants of Aſia and Africa is at pre- 
ſent, If, continues this. author, we conſider the formation of 


a ſiſtrum, whether of gold or iron, we muſt conclude that no- 


thing but noiſe could proceed from it, which being united with 


the ſound of a coarſe flute, and the bleating of the ox Apis, 
would conſtitute ſuch diſſonance and jargon, as no ear accu- 
ſtomed to real muſic could ſupport. . As to the other muſical! 


inſtruments of Egypt, ſuch as the Flageolet, Horn, Syrinx, Ca- 
ſtagnet, Triangle, and Tambourine, it is eaſy, ſays he, to ima=- 


(n) Lib. xxii. cap. 16. es Chindu. Tome i. p. 213. et ſuivant. 
(e) Recherches F pilef. ſur les E t. et 5 | 5 
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gine what kind of melody could be produced from them. In- 
deed it was ſo contemptible, that the prieſts would not allow 
it admiſſion within the walls of their temples, where they ſung 
their ſacred hymns without being accompanied by any kind of 
inſtrument. But with reſpect to the general uſe of ſuch mufic 
as they had, it feems to have ſerved, adds M. Pau, as a ne- 
cellary ſtimulus to action among the inhabitants of this coun- 
try in ancient times, who were as unable as moſt of the Aſiatics 
and Africans are at preſent, to perform any kind of labour, 
without being excited by ſcreaming and noiſe; for ſuch is the 
natural floth and indolence of theſe people, that they want to 
be rouſed and animated every inſtant by the ſhrilneſs of flutes, 
and din of drums; inſtruments that have been found in every 
region of the two hemiſpheres where the climate is hot. Soft 
tones and graceful melody have no effect upon their obtuſe 
organs; and this is the reaſon why muſic never has been, nor 
ever can be ſucceſsfully cultivated among them.“ 1 
This reaſoning, however, does not appear to me ſo decifive 
as it does to the author. Athenæus (9) gives a liſt of ſongs 
that were ſung, and tunes that were played by the Greeks: of 
different profeſſions ; by which it appears that hardly any kind 
of work was performed by them without muſic. The Ro- 
mans on many occaſions made a like uſe of it : and the ancient 
Greeks and Romans were certainly a bold, manly, and robuſt 
people: the modern Scots are the ſame; however the bagpipe and 
ſong regulate all their operations. It ſeems to admit of but little 
doubt that the Egyptians had, in the moſt flouriſhing times of 
their empire, a muſic and inſtruments of their own, far ſuperior 
to thoſe of other countries leſs civilized and refined; that after 
their ſubjection by the Perſians, this muſic and theſe inftru- 
ments were loft: but under the Ptolemies, muſic, together 
with the other arts of Greece, were brought into Egypt, and 
encouraged at the court of Alexandria more than at any other 
place in the known world, till the captivity of Cleopatra, an event 
which terminated both the empire and hiſtory of the Egyptians. 


| {p) Lib. xiv. p. 618. 
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HEBREW MUS Ic. 


'T is not ſo much from the hope of being able to throw 
any new lights upon the muſic of this ancient people, that 


I dedicate a chapter to the ſubject, as out of reſpect for the 


firſt and moſt venerable of all books, as well as for the reli- 


gion of my country, and for that of the moſt enlightened 


part of mankind, which has been founded upon it. 
For notwithſtanding the unremitting labours of the firſt fa- 


thers of the church, and the learning and diligence of innu- 
merable tranſlators and commentators, but few materials of 
great importance can be acquired for this part of my work, 
except what the Bible itſelf contains; as the firſt periods of 


the hiſtory of the ancient Hebrews, from its high antiquity, 


can receive no illuſtration from cotemporary hiſtorians, or 


from human teſtimony. 


The chief part of what I 8 to do, therefore, | is to collect 
the paſſages relative to thoſe early ages of the world, the tranſ- 


actions of which are recorded in the ſacred writings with ſuch 


true and genuine ſimplicity, and to arrange them in chrono- 


logical order ; a taſk which, however trivial and eaſy it may 


ſeem, will not be without its uſe in a General Hiſtory of Muſic ; | 


as it will at leaſt ſhew, that this art has always had admiſſion into 
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gine what kind of melody could be produced from them. In- 
deed it was ſo contemptible, that the prieſts would not allow 
it admiſſion within the walls of their temples, where they ſung 
their ſacred hymns without being accompanied by any kind of 
inſtrument. But with reſpect to the general uſe of ſuch muſic 
as they had, it feems to have ſerved, adds M. Pau, as a ne- 
cellary ftimulus to action among the inhabitants of this coun- 
try in ancient times, who were as unable as moſt of the Aſiatics 
and Africans are at preſent, to perform any kind of labour, 
without being excited by ſcreaming and noiſe; for ſuch is the 
natural floth and indolence of theſe people, that they want to 
be rouſed and animated every inſtant by the ſhrilneſs of flutes, 
and din of drums ; inſtruments that have been found in every 
region of the two hemiſpheres where the climate is hot. Soft 
tones and graceful melody have no effe& upon their obtuſe 
organs; and this is the reaſon why muſic never has been, nor 
ever can be ſucceſsfully cultivated among them.“ Wk 
This reaſoning, however, does not appear to me ſo Keltte 
as it does to the author. Athenæus (p) gives a liſt of ſongs 
that were ſung, and tunes that were played by the Greeks of 
different profeſſions; by which it appears that hardly any kind 
of work was performed by them without muſic. The Ro- 
mans on many occaſions made a like uſe of it: and the ancient 
Greeks and Romans were certainly a bold, manly, and robuſt 
people: the modern Scots are the ſame; however the bagpipe and 
ſong regulate all their operations. It ſeems to admit of but little 
-doubt that the Egyptians had, in the moſt flouriſhing times of 
their empire, a muſic and inſtruments of their own, far ſuperior 
to thoſe of other countries leſs civilized and refined; that after 
their ſubjection by the Perſians, this muſic and theſe inſtru- 
ments were loſt: but under the Ptolemies, muſic, together 
with the other arts of Greece, were brought into Egypt, and 
encouraged at the court of Alexandria more than at any other 
place in the known world, till the captivity of Cleopatra, an event 
which terminated both the empire and hiſtory of the Egyptians. 
D] Lib. xiv. p. 618. | 
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HEBREW MUSIC 217 


TFT is not ſo much from the hope of being able to throw 
any new lights upon the muſic of this ancient people, that 


Il dedicate a chapter to the ſubject, as out of reſpect for the 
firſt and moſt venerable of all books, as well as for the reli- 


gion of my country, and for that of the moſt enlightened 


part of mankind, which has been founded upon it. 
For notwithſtanding the unremitting labours of the firſt fa- 


N of the church, and the learning and diligence of innu- 


merable tranſlators and commentators, but few materials of 
great importance can be acquired for this part of my work, 


except what the Bible itſelf contains; as the firſt periods of 


the hiſtory of the ancient Hebrews, from its high antiquity, 


can receive no illuſtration from cotemporary hiſtorians, or 
from human teſtimony. 


The chief part of what I have to do, therefore, is to collect 


the paſſages relative to thoſe early ages of the world, the tranſ- 


actions of which are recorded in the ſacred writings with ſuch _ 
true and genuine ſimplicity, and to arrange them in chrono- 


logical order; a taſk which, however trivial and eaſy it may 
ſeem, will not be without its uſe in a General Hiſtory of Muſic; 


as it will at leaſt ſhew, that this art has always had admiſſion into 
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the religious ceremonies, public feſtivals, and ſocial amuſe- 


ments of mankind, 


The conſtruction and ule of ade nee have a 
very early place among the inventions attributed to the firſt 
inhabitants of the globe, by Moſes: for, Geneſis chap. iv. 
verſe 21, Jubal, the ſixth deſcendant from Cain, is called “e 
father of all ſuch as handle the harp and organ.“ 


But though this circumſtance /is. mentioned. ſo ſoon in the 


Pentateuch, yet it could have happened but a. ſhort time be- 
fore the deluge, A. M. 1656 conſequently the world muſt 
have been peopled many centuries before the invention took. 


place (a). 


No mention, however, is made in the Scriptures of the 
practice of muſic, till more than ſix. hundred. years after the 
deluge. But in Geneſis xxxi. and 26th-and. 27th. verſes, about 
11739 years before Chriſt, according to the Hebrew chrono- 


logy, both vocal and. inſtrumental. mulic. are +. Tpoken, of as. 


things in. common. ule. 


« And Laban faid to Jacob, what haſt thou « done; that thou: 
haſt ſtolen away unawares to me, and carried away my _ 


ters, as captives taken with the ſword ? 


« Wherefore didſt thou flee away ſecretly, and ſteal away 
from me? and didſt not tell me, that I might have ſent thee 


away with mirth and with ſongs, with. tabret, and with Harp?” 
Laban Was a Syrian, and brother to Rebecca, Iſaac's wife; 


10 With reſpect to the inſtrument 


called an organ, in the Engliſh verſion of 
this paſſage, it muſt not be imagined that 
ſuch a noble and complicated machine is 
there implied, as the preſent inſtrument 
of the name. In the Hebrew it is called 


e which, ſay the commentators, 


was a kind of ſytinx, or fiffula. The 
Septuagint, inſtead of harp and organ, has 


1 aATngior Kceb berg, pſaltry and cithara; 3 
the Syriac, citharam et Ades; Chaldean 


paraphraſe, %% fuit magifter omuium cas - 


nentium in nablio, ſcientium. cantium cithree - 
et vr a Nadlion is the Hebrew word 
arp. The Arabic has gmpanum et 


for 
citharam ; and the French. hes le vioLON. 


et les or gues. 


Hence it appears, that the tranſlators, | 


ancient and modern, of all parts of the 
world, not knowing what were the real 


forms and 3 of the Hebrew in- 
ſtruments, have given to them the names 


of ſuch as were of the moſt common uſe 


1; 


in their own countries. 
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HEBR'EW'MUS TC. 219 
ſo that the tabret and the harp ſhould be ranked among Aſſy- 


rian inſtruments. 


After this time the ſacred text furniſhes no muſical incident, 
till the year 1491 before Chriſt, when we have the firſt hymn, 
or pſalm, to the Supreme Being, upon record, It contains 


the pious effuſions of Moſes, after the paſſage of the Red Sea, 


at the head of the whole people of Iſrael, Juſt en from 
bondage. 


« Then ſang Moſes and the children of Ifract this ſong unto 


the Lord, and ſpake, ſaying, I will ſing unto the Lord, for he 
| hath triumphed glorioully,”” 8&c. Exod. xv. 


Moſes is ſeconded on this occaſion by Miriam, the pro- 
pheteſs, and fiſter of Aaron, who © took a timbrel in her 


hand, ver. 20; and all the women went out after her with 
timbrels and with dances,” 


« And Miriam anſwered them, Sing ye to the Lord,” &e. 
Here is an early inſtance of women being permitted to bear 


a part in the performance of religious rites, as well as of vo- 
cal muſic being accompanied by iaſtrumental, and by dancing. 


The dithyrambics, or hy mns to Bacchus, of the Greeks, 
have been ſuppoſed to originate from Egypt (5). Theſe were 


conſtantly accompanied by inſůruments, and by dance, even af- 


ter they were incorporated into tragedy, Now as Miriam was 
an Egyptian, and juſt eſcaped from the country where ſhe had 
been educated, it is natural to ſuppoſe that the dance uſed now, 
and eſtabliſhed afterwards by the Hebrews, in the celebration of 
religious rites, was but the continuation of an Egyptian cuſtom. 


(b) See Diſſert. Sect. ER; p. 152. the eri of hicehus for the Greeks 

The abbe Vatry, in an excellent effay are by no means agreed concerning the 
upon the Origin and Progreſs of Tragedy, perſon who firſt made them acquainted 
Mem. de Litt. tome XV. ſays, that al the with Bacchus; ſome affirming it to have 
etymologies of the term dithyrambic, are been Cecrops, ſome Melampus, and ſome 
fo forces that he is firmly of opinion the Orpheus; but all unite in deriving the 
word is not Greek, and that both the name worſhip of this God from the Bgyptians. 
and thing were brought from Egypt with 
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And we find muſic and dancing, ſoon after this ceremony, 
applied to another, that was indiſputably of the ſame origin: 
for the people having obliged Aaron, in the abſence of his 
brother, to make them a golden calf, in the likeneſs of the 
Egyptian idol, Apis, were found /inging and dancing before it, 
by Moſes, at his return to the camp (c). 

The trumpet of the jubilee is likewiſe ordered to be ſounded 
ſo ſoon after the flight from Egypt (d ), that it muſt have been 
an Egyptian inſtrument. 

St. Stephen tells us (e), that Moſes, having 1550 educated 
by Pharaoh's daughter © as her own ſon, was learned in all 
the wiſdom of the Egyptians.” And Clemens Alexandrinus (/ 
particularizes his acquirements, by affirming, that“ he was 
inſtructed in his maturer age by the Egyptians in all liberal 


ſciences, as arithmetic, geometry, 9 nne but, : 


above all, medicine and muſic.” 
However, in the infancy of a ſtate, a nation has but little 
leiſure for cultivating muſic any otherwiſe than it is connected 
with religious rites, and the military art. Accordingly we 
find no other muſical inſtrument mentioned during the admi- 
niſtration of the great Hebrew legiſlator than trumpets, ex- 
cept the timbrel, ufed by Miriam. Numb. chap. x. 2. he is 
ordered by divine command to make two trumpets of ſilver of 
a whole piece, © for aſſembling together the people, and for 
as the camps.“ And in the eight following verſes all 
the ſignals to be ſounded by one and by two trumpets are re- 
gulated. But theſe inſtruments ſeem to differ from that of the 
jubilee, mentioned before, in nothing but the materials of 
which they were made : as the Hebrew text, and the ſeveral 

_ verſions, agree in calling them all by one common name. 
The feaſt of trumpets inſtituted by Moſes, Numb. xxix. 1. 
in the month of September, is imagined to have been the ce- 


(e) Exod. xxxii. ver. 18 and 19. (e) Acts vii, ver. 21, 22. 
(d) Levit. xxv. 9, (V Stromat. lib. i. 


lebration 


Nes tec. 221 


lebration of harveſt home, © And in the ſeventh month, on 


the firſt day of the month, ye ſhall have a holy convocation ; 
ye ſhall do no ſervile work; it is a day of blowing the trumpets 
unto you.” The rigid obſervance of the Sabbath upon every 
teventh day, rendered ſeven a ſacred number among the He- 


brews, Hence, not only the /event/ day, but the ſeventh weeks 


the ſeventh month, the ſeventh year, and ſeven times ſeventh 
year, was kept holy: „And on the fiftieth year thou ſhalt 
cauſe the trumpet of the jubilee to found Md the land.“ 
Levit. XXV. 9. 

The trumpets of rams horns uled at the ſiege of 8 dem 
to have been leſs muſical inſtruments, than military ſignals 
for the aſſailants to march and ſhout by, in order, by their 
xoiſe, to terrify and diſmay the ene. 

Upon this occaſion all the powers of the ak Gruen were 
put in practice. Seven prieſts ſhall bear before them /e en 
trumpets, and the ſeventh day ye thall compaſs the city ſeven 
times, and the prieſts ſhall blow with the trumpets.” Joſh. 
vi. 4. 


No further mention is made of muſic, tilt the ſong of De- 
borah and Barak, Judges v. which ſeems to have been ſung 


in dialogue, and wholly without inſtruments. It was about 
fifty years after this period, and eleven hundred and forty- three 


years before Chriſt, that the unfortunate daughter of Jephtha, 


upon hearing of her father's victory over the Ammonites, 


went out to meet him vit, timbrels and with dances : judges, 


ii. 34. From this time, till Saul was choſen king, 109 5, B. C. 


the ſacred text is wholly ſilent about every ſpecies. of muſic, 


except that of the trumpet in military expeditions... 


But here an incident occurs, which ſeems to merit particular 


attention. It appears frem many paſſages in Scripture,, that 
mufic was as nearly allied to propheſy as to poetry. 


When Samuel, after ſecretly anointing Saul king, zaſtru@s 


the new monarch in the meaſures he is to purſue for eſtabliſn- 
| ing 
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ing himſelf on the throne, ſays, And it ſhall come to paſs, 
when thou art come to the city (Beth-el), that thou ſhalt: meet 
a company of prophets coming down from the high place, with 
a pſaltery and tabret, and a pipe, and a harp before them, and 
they ſhall propheſy. And the Spirit of the Lord will come 
upon thee, and thou ſhalt propheſy with them (g).“ 
Who is ignorant, ſays Quintilian, that muſic in ancient 
times was ſo much cultivated, and held in ſuch veneration, that 
muſicians were called by the names of prophets and ſages (I)? 
LVates, in Latin, is a common term for prophet, poet, and 
muſician. The oracles of the ancients were delivered in ſong ; 
and the Pythian prieſts, who compoſed into hexameter verſe 
the looſe and disjointed expreſſions of the agonizing Pythia, 


were ſtyled prophets, meopyra (1), Theſe, according to Plu- 
tarch (+), „were ſeated round the ſanQuary, in order to re- 
ceive the words of the Pythia, and incloſe them immediately 


into a certain number of verſes, as liquors are encloſed in 
bottles.“ | * | 


Olen, one of the firſt prieſts of Apollo, was at once Poet 


and prophet ; and Phemonoe, the firſt prieſteſs at Delphos, is 


related to have delivered her oracles 1 in verſe by warnen only, - 


without ſtudy or aſſiſtance. 
The improvviſatori of Italy are ill accompanied by an inflru- 


ment, like the prophets of old; and Italian poets, who write 


down verſes, ſing at the time of compoling them (7). 


The examples in Scripture of this union of muſic and pro 
phecy are numerous (%%. Moreover, David, and the captains of 


the hoſt, ſeparated to the ſervice of the ſons of Aſaph, and of 


( 90 1 Sam. ch. x. 3 (&) Inhis Treat. on the Ceſſation of Oracles. 


% Nam quis ignorat  muſice cen U: de (1) This circumſtance having been 

hac primum 95 tantum jam antiquis doubted, the Abate Metaſtaſio himfelf was 

temporibus nom fiudii modo, verum etiam aſked, whether the ts of his count 

woenerationis habuiſſe, ut iidem muſici, et va-, ſung at the time of n verſes? and his 

tes, et ſapientes indicar enturs Inſt, lib, i. anfwer was, ficuro “ 

ab. 16. un) See particularly 1 "Kings, chap. 
(% Pauſanias, 7: Ploc. Xilinx. With the commentary of Don Calmet. 


Heman, 
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Heman, and of Jeduthun, who ſhould propheſy with harps, 
with p/e/teries, and with cymbals.— Of the ſons of Aſaph, four, 
who propheſied according to the order of the king :—Of je- 


duthun, fix, w/o propheſied with a harp, to give thanks, and 


to praiſe the Lord. And of the ſons of Heman, the king's ſeer 


in the words of God, fourteen, 10 /ift up the horn (u).“ 


But the moſt ſtriking example of the cuſtom practiſed by 


the prophets, of tranquilizing their minds,. and exciting in. 


themſelves divine inſpiration, by means of muſic, is in the ſe- 


cond book of Kings (o). 


'The three ſovereigns of Iſrael, Judah, and Edom, manching 
with their armies. through. a wilderneſs, were all upon the 
point of being deſtroyed by thirſt, as there was no water to be 
found in their paſſage, either for man or beaſt. 


And the king of Iſrael ſaid, Alas! that the Lord hath: 
called theſe three kings together, to deliver them into the hand: 
of Moab.. But Jehoſhaphat ſaid, is there not here a prophet of. 
the Lord, that we may enquire of the Lord by him ? And one 
of the king of Iſrael's ſervants anſwered and ſaid, Here is 
_ Eliſha, the ſon of Shaphat.. So the king of Iſrael and Jeho- 


ſhaphat, and the king of Edom, went down to him.—And. 
Eliſha ſaid, bring me a minſtrel. And it came to paſs when the 


minſtrel played, that the hand of the Lord came upon him, 


and he land, Thus ſaith the Lord, make this * full of 
ditches,” &c. 
Prophet, in ſome parts of the 8 fm to imply 


little more than a mere poet, or pſalmodiſt, who ſung extem- 
pore verſes to the ſound of an- inſtrument, as the improv Yatort 
of Italy and Spain do at preſent. Sometimes, indeed, ſuch in- 
ſpiration was not likely to be of great ſervice to the perſon: 


upon whom it was conferred, nor on his hearers; for we are 
told, 1 Sam. chap. xvii.. and x. that the evs/ ſpirit from God 
camè upon Saul, and he propheſied 1 in the midſt of the houſe.“ 


40 Chron. chap. 2 xxv. (o) Chap. iii. 15. 
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It is ſuppoſed by many of the fathers and commentators, 
that the ancient Hebrews had a college, or ſchool, of prophets, 
which muſt likewiſe have been a ſchool of muſic ; as the paſ- 
ſages already cited from the ſacred writings fully prove, that the 
prophets cither accompanied themſelves, or were accompanied by 
others with muſical inſtruments, in the exerciſe of their functions. 
David, by having cultivated muſic ſo early, ſeems to have 
been intended by his family for the profe/ion of a prophet. St. 


Ambroſe ſays, that he had always the gift of propheſy, and 


was choſen by God himſelf, in preference to all other prophets, 
to compole pſalms (p). 


And, according to Euſebius, David carried his harp, or, as 


this prelate calls it, his lyre, with him, wherever he went; to 
_ conſole him in his affliction, and to ſing to it the praiſes of 
God, And in his preface to the' Pſalms, he- aſſerts, that this 
prince, as head of the prophets, was generally in the taber- 


nacle, with his lyre, amidſt the other prophets and ſingers, and 


that each of them propheſied, and ſung his canticle, as inſpir- 


ation came on /. 


The Chaldean paraphraſe underſtands by propheſying, ce ge 
ing God, and ſinging praiſes unto him.“ 


The great Sanhedrim, ſays the biſhop of Glouceſter („ ſeems 


to have been eſtabliſhed after the failure of propheſies. And 
concerning the members of this body, the rabbins tell us, there 
was a tradition, that they were bound to be ſkilled in all ſciences, 
But in order to preſerve the chronological chain of muſical 
events, furniſhed by the ſacred text, it will be neceſſary to re- 


ſume the narrative at the time when David, on account of his 


great ſkill in muſic, was firſt called in to adminiſter relief, by 
the power of his harp, to vols afflicted with an evil ſpirit, 


4p) Pref. in P/al, „5 that is, fing Ct to the ER 
7 It ſeems trom a paſſage in 1 Chron. of David's harp, 


| xxv, 2. 48 if Afaph uſed to prophciys. (r). Div, Leg. vol. Ul, p. 352. | 


If 
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If it be poſſible for muſic to operate medicinally with ſuc- 
ceſs, it may be imagined a palliative, at leaſt, if not a cure, for 
a troubled ſpirit. The human mind, under the preſſure of af- 
fliction, or warped and agitated by the contention of warring 
paſſions, ſeems a fit ſubject for ſoft and ſoothing ſtrains to work 
upon, as powerful anodynes, 

Without having recourſe to a miracle in the caſe of Saul, 
who had offended the Divinity by his diſobedience, the whole 
of David's power over the diſorder of that unfortunate prince, 
might be attributed to his ſkilful and affecting manner of per- 
forming upon the harp. 

„ And Saul's ſervants ſaid unto him, Behold now, an evil 

ſpirit from God troubleth thee. Let our lord command now 
thy ſervants which are before thee, to ſeek out a man who is 
a cunning player on an harp //. And it ſhall come to paſs 
when the evil ſpirit (2) from God is upon thee, that he ſhall 
play with his hand, and thou ſhalt be well. And Saul ſaid unto 
his ſervants, Provide me now a man that can play well, and 

bring him to me. Then anſwered one of the ſervants, and ſaid, 
| Behold, I have ſeen a ſon of Jeſſe the Beth-lehemite, that is cun- 
ning in playing, and a mighty valiant man, and a man of 
war; and prudent in ARTS; and a comely perſon, and the 
Lord i is with him.” 

« Wherefore Saul ſent meſſengers unto eſſe, 100 ſaid, Send 
me David thy ſon, which is with the ſheep. And Jeſſe took 
an aſs, laden with bread, and a bottle of wine, and a kid, and 
ſent them by David his ſon unto Saul. And David came to 

Saul, and ſtood before him. And he loved him greatly, and 
he became his armour-bearer. And Saul ſent to Jeſſe, ſaying, 
Let David, I pray thee, ſtand before me ; for he hath found 
favour in my ſight. And it came to paſs, when the evil ſpirit 
from God was upon Saul, that David ook an harp, and * 


(þ) It ſhould ſeem from this paſſage, a common cure for madneſs, ; 
that niuſic was regarded by the Hebrews ag (9) That is, the fit of inſanity, 
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with his hand : ſo Saul was refreſhed, and was well, and the 
evil ſpirit departed from him (r7).” 

It was very natural for the power of this medicine to ceaſe, 
when the patient had no more faith in him who adminiſtered 
it, but, on the contrary, regarded him with a jealous eye, as 
one aſpiring at his crown; and who, if he did not conſpire 
againſt his life, muſt look upon it as an impediment to his ex- 
altation, and impatiently. with for its termination: for Saul 
not to have had theſe ideas forced upon his mind, he muſt have 
been more, or leſs, than mortal. The human paſſions, thoſe 
gales of life, muſt either have been annihilated, or ſublimed by 
angelic refinement. But the hiſtory of this prince furniſhes too 
many inſtances of human weakneſs and frailty, to allow us to 
ſuppoſe him either inſenſible, or ſuperior to his ſituation. We 
muſt therefore ſuppoſe his diſeaſe now to have become too 
powerful for ſo gentle a. remedy as. muſic. Nor ought we to 
imagine that a diſeaſe, or “an evil ſpirit from the Lord, with. 
which he was troubled,“ was intended to be radically cured by 
human means, though it had at firſt given way to them. 

Soon after David had manifeſted by this. inſtance his muſical 
kill, we find him a volunteer in the army of Saul, and giving 
extraordinary proofs of his military proweſs, by his. victory over 
Goliah, the champion of the Philiſtines, who had ſtruck ſuch 
a terror into his countrymen, that they all declined to accept 
his challenge, regarding him as invincible, David returning 
from the field of battle after his victory over the giant, was 
met by the women of all the cities of Iſrael, « ſinging and 
dancing, with tabrets, with joy, and with inſtruments of muſic.“ 
1 Sam, xvili. 6 (). And the women anſwered one another 
as they played, and ſaid,” &c, This is an indubitable proof of 


(r) 1 Sam. chap. xvi. This event hap- 


pened, according to the Bible chronology, 
063 years before Chriſt, The harp that 
David uſed upon the occaſion, is called in 
the Hebrew fi e e x | 

(5) I tympanis letitice et fifliris, ſays the 


Septuagint, But the ancient rabbins, and 
modern Jews, are not agreed among them 
ſelves with: reſpect to the inſtruments men- 
tioned in the Old Teſtament ; ſo that it 
is as vain to attempt at reconciling, as: at 
converting them. 
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a chant in dialogue, or, 2 dui cori, being in early uſe: and it 
was this which probably gave riſe to the manner of chanting 
the Pſalms in the cathedral ſervice, Pſalm Ixviii. ver. 25, the 
damſels play with timbrels in the proceſſion before the ark. 
Women, even, ſays Don Calmet, whom the apoſtle forbids to 


ſpeak in church, had the privilege to ſing there in company 


with the men, But many proofs might be alleged of a per- 
miſſion being given for females to aſſiſt in the performance of 
| ſacred rites. In 1 Chron. chap. xxv. where the muſical eſtab- 
liſhments for religious purpoſes are all enumerated, we are 
told, that God gave to Heman fourteen ſons, and three daugh- 


ters. And all theſe were under the hands of their father for 


ſong, in the houſe of the Lord, with cymbals, pſalteries, and 


harps.” But Miriam, Deborah, Judith, and Anne, the mo- 


ther of Samuel, are all regarded by the Jews not only as / . 


but as poeteſſes and propheteſſes. 

In the reign of king David, muſic was held in the higheſt 
eſtimation by the Hebrews. The genius of that prince for 
muſic, and his attachment to the ſtudy and practice of it, as 


well as the great number of muſicians appointed by him for 


the performance of religious rites and ceremonies, could not 
fail to extend its influence, and augment its perfections: for it 
was during this period, that muſic was firſt honoured, by being 
admitted in the miniſtry of ſacrifice, and worſhip of the ark ; as 
well as by being cultivated by a king. 

« And David, and all the houſe of Iſrael, played before the 
Lord, on all manner of inſtruments, made of firwood (7), even 


on harps and on pſalteries, and on timbrels, and on cornets, 


and on cymbals.” 2 Sam. chap. vi. ver. 5 (0%. 1 
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(t) This ſpecies of wood, fo ſoft in its 
nature, and ſonorous in its effects, ſeems 
to have been preferred by the ancients, as 
well as the moderns, to every other kind, 
for the conſtruction of muſical inſtruments, 
particularly the bellies of them, upon 
which their tone chiefly depends. Thoſe 


4 0 


of the harp, lute, guitar, harpſichord, and 


violin, in preſent uſe, : are conſtantly made 
of fir wood, 


(u Heb. Natlis, et cinmris, et cymbalis,, 
| et tympants. Septuag. &y opyerois Neck iy W Gs 


w bb g, iy TUATAIHIG, by vu I, 2&1 by 
COAT Vulg. Citharis et lyris, et tympa-: 
nis, et fiſtris, et cymbalis. Syr. David au- 
tem omnes Ifraelitæ ludebant coram Domino 
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This is related in 1 Chron. chap. xii. ver. 8. in nearly the 


ſame words: 


« And David and all Iſrael ret before God, with all their 
might, and with {inging and with harps, and with pſalteries, 
and with timbrels, and with cymbals, and with trumpets (x).“ 
In all the tranſlations theſe inſtruments are differently named.. 

In the Syriac we are told, that David and all Iſrael ſung be- 
fore the Lord, accompanied by the cithara, PREY: cymbal, 


and ſiſtrum . 


The joy which David hewed; upon this occaſion, in leaping, 
dancing, ſinging, and playing, almoſt naked before the ark, 
ſeemed, in the eyes of his queen Michal, to exceed the bounds. 
of moderation, ſo much, that when ſhe ſaw him from the win 


dow, „ ſhe deſpiſed him in her heart, 2 


Sam. vi. 16, and, 


afterwards, upbraided him, in terms not very honourable to: 


muſicians. in general. 


And Michal, the daughter of Saul, came to meet David,, 


and ſaid, How glorious was the king 


of Iſrael to day, who. 


uncovered himſelf in the eyes. of the hand-maids of his 
fervants, as one of the vain fellows e uncovereth. 


himſelf !”? 


Now it is much to be feared, that by the vain fellows, the 
queen meant Levitical ſingers, muſicians by trade, who, per- 
_ haps, like the ancient prieſts.of the Syrian. $O0den, the Galli, 
uſed to ſing and play in the proceſſions naked. 


ignis cedrinis et abiegnis, nablis, . 
Fympanis, fiftris, ac qymbalis. 
gum, or Chaldee paraphraſe, mentions an 
| inſtrument not to be found in the original, 
or in any of the tranſlations : in chinaris, in 


nablis, in tympanis, et in quadruplicibus, et 


 eymbalis, Arab. Fidibus, nablis, tympanis 


quadratis, et cymbalis, Here it ſhould ſeem 


40 be a /quare drum. 
(x) Don Calmet obſerves, that by the 


titles of many. of the Pfalms, it appears as. 


The- Tar- 


if David, though a great king, did not SE: 
dain to perform himſelf the part of maęſfro 
di capella, or director of the ſacred band of 
muſicians; and, penetrated as he was with 
the grandeur of the Supreme Being, he 
never thought he degraded himſelf by 
finging before the Lord, any more than by 
conducting the muſical performers on great 
and ſolemn occafions. 

) In the Arabic, it is with flutes, 
cymbals, bells, and harps. 


In 
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In the fifteenth, ſixteenth, and twenty-third chapters of the 
firſt book of Chronicles, there is a particular account and enu- 
meration of all the muſicians appointed by David in the ſer= 
vice of the ark, before a temple was erected. 1 Chron. xxiii. 
z. David appoints four thouſand of the Levites to praiſe the 
Lord with inſtruments ; and chap. xxv. ver. 1. the number of 
ſuch as were inflrudied, and were cunning in ſong, is ſaid to 
have been two hundred fourſcore and eight. 3 
And, i Chron. ix. 33. we are tol het « the /ingers, chief 
of the fathers of the Levites, who remaining in the chambers,, 
were free: for they were employed in that work day and 
night,” 
| Before this time, it does not appear from the ſacred writings, 
that any other inſtruments than trumpets,. or ſinging than in 
a general chorus of the whole people, was uſed in the daily ce- 
lebration of religious rites ; though others are mentioned in 
proceſſions, and on occaſions. of joy and feſtivity.. 
It has ever been the cuſtom of legiſlators and founders of 
religion, in compliance with the prejudices of mankind, to re- 
tain part of the former laws and religious inſtitutions. The 
Egyptians, as has been already related, in the preceding chap- 
ter, divided the inhabitants of their country into ca/tes, or tribes, 
confining each profeſſion to one family. And as muſic was 


many ages confined by them to the prieſthood, and to religious 


purpoſes, the Hebrews, who had their arts and ſciences from 
the Egyptians, and who adopted many of their religious rites, 
as the primitive Chriſtians did afterwards thoſe of the pagans, 


in order to conciliate parties, and facilitate the eſtabliſnment 


of a new worſhip, made both prieſts and muſicians hereditary 


in the tribe of Levi. And the ſons of Aaron the prieſts 


ſhall ou with the trumpets, and they ſhall be to you for an 
ordinance for ever throughout your generations (a)“ Accord- 


(a), Numb. 1. 8. 
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ingly, during the life of Moſes, none but the prieſts blew the 
trumpets, whether in peace or war: as, afterwards, in Jo- 
ſhua's adminiſtration, both at the ſiege of Jericho, and upon all 
other occaſions, we find the office of blowing the trumpets 
was ſtill confined to the prieſthood : and, when David firſt regu- 
lated the muſical eſtabliſhments, for the ſervice of religion, it 
appears, that not only the ſelect band of ſinging men, and ſing- 
ing women, but all the four thouſand performers upon inſtru- 
ments, were choſen from the familics of prieſts and Levites, 


Of the Mu 2 cal In Nruments mentioned in the Pſalms, 


To collect and expound all the paſſages relative to Muße in 
the Pſalms of David, would be a uſeleſs labour. So many 
learned commentators have already done this work ; and theſe 
divine canticles may be imagined to be ſo deeply impreſſes” in 
the hearts of all ſuch as profeſs the Chriſtian religion, both by 
education, and by conſtantly hearing them in the ſervice of their 
ſeveral churches, that it would be the higheſt preſumption in me 

to ſuppoſe myſelf capable of offering any thing new on the 
ſubject. However, the muſical inſtruments ſo frequently men- 
tioned in them, and the addreſs prefixed to a great number of 
the Bible Pſalms, ſhall have a few remarks beſtowed upon them 
here; as the ſubject, in a particular manner, ſeems to belong 15 
to the reign of the royal Pſalmiſt, from whoſe piety, and rnb 
genius, ſo many of them are ſuppoſed to have flowed. 
The fathers and commentators, however, are of opinion, 
that David neither was, nor could have been, the author of the 
Whole book of Pſalms; as many of them were evidently written 
upon occaſions that happened after his death. The learned and 
diligent Don Calmet, after the moſt deliberate inveſtigation of 


the ſubjects of the ſeveral Pſalms, has arranged them under 
the following heads: 


4 Palms 
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I. Pſalms of which the chronology cannot be fixed: theſe 
are eight in number: the 1ſt, 4th, 19th, 81ſt, giſt, 110th, 
139, and 145. It is not known whether David, or Aſaph, 
was author of the firſt Palm. The 81ſt, attributed to Aſaph, 


was ſung in the temple upon the Feat of Trumpets, at the be- 


ginning of the year, and at the Feaſt of Tabernacl's. The 
110th is given to David; the authors of the reſt are wholly 


unknown (5). 


II. Palms u by David, during the perſecution of 


Saul, in number ſeventeen : theſe are the 11th, 31, 34, 56, 16, 


54, 52, 109, 17, 22, 35, 57, 58, 142, 140, 141, 7. 


III. Such as he compoſed at the beginning of his reign, and 


after the death of Saul, pee rag are the 2d, 9, 245 68, 
101, 29, 20, 21, 28, 39, 40, 41, 6, 51, 32, 33. 

IV. Others written by David, during the rebellion of Abſa- 
lom, amounting to eight—theſe are the 3d, 4th, 55, 62, 70, 


71, 143, 145. 


V. From the death of Abſalom to the captivity, ten ; of 
which David was the author of only three: the 18th, 36th, 
and 72d. This laſt was written upon the eſtabliſhment of his 


ſon Solomon on the throne, and was provavly the laſt of which 


he was the author. 


VI. The Pſalms. compoſed Ma the captivity, which 
amount to forty, were chiefly by the deſcendants of Aſaph 


and Korah. 


VII. Thoſe of joy and thankſgiving, for the permiſſion ob- 


5) The Engliſh tranſlators have fol- 


lowed the Hebrew diſtribution of the 


Pfalms, by dividing the ninth Pſalm into 


two; ſo that from that to the 114th our 


numbers differ from thoſe of the Roman 
Catholics, who have followed the Greek 
of the Septuagint, which has made but 
one Pfalm- of the gth and 1oth, The 
Hebrew text likewiſe, and the Engliſh ver- 


8 differ in the ſame manner from the 


Septuagint and Vulgate, by dividing what 
they call the 113th Pſalm into two, which 
are the 114th and 115th in our Pſalter ; 
ſo that our 116th Pſalm is only their 
114th. Here, however, they approximate 
again, and only differ by one number till 
the 146th, after which all my agree. 
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tained from Cyrus to return to Jeruſalem, and to rebuild the 
temple, as well as thoſe compoſed for its dedication, fifty-one. 

So that, according to this account, David was author of no 
more than forty-five of the e and fifty Pſalms that are 
uſually attributed to him. 
As to the inſtruments mentioned by the el Platmifts, 
they are chiefly ſuch as have already occurred in the Bible, con- 
cerning the names of which, ſpecimens have repeatedly been 
given in the notes of this chapter, to ſhew the diſagreement 
of tranſlators However, as almoſt all the Hebrew inftru- 
ments are enumerated in the laſt Pſalm, I ſhall here infert _ 
fix different tranſlations of the third, fourth, and fifth verſes, 
to ſhew, once for all, that there is no dependence upon any 
one of them, or hope that theſe points can ever be cleared up. 

Pal. cl. ver. 3, 4, 5. © Praife him in the ſound of the trum 
pet, praiſe him upon the lute and arp. 
„ Praiſe him in the cymbals and dances, praiſe him upon 
the ſtrings and pipe. 
« Praiſe him upon the well-tuned cymbals, praiſe him upon 
the loud cymbals.“ 5 

Latin verſion of the Hebrew. 3 eum - clangore buc- 
cine : /audate eum in nebel et cithara : laudate eum in tympano 
et choro: /audate eum in chordis et organo: laudate eum in 
<ymbalis auditis : laudate eum in cymbalis ovationts. 

Targum paraph. Chald. Laudate eum clangore buccing— 
Pſalteriis et citharis—tympanis et choris—tibiis et organts—cym- 
balis, | 

Syr. Laudate eum voce n, Iyris——tympanis et 
ſiſtris is Jucundis—cymbalis ſonoris—voce et clamore. 

Vulg. Laudate eum in ſons tubæ —in pfalterio ef cithara— 
tympano et choro—in cl iordis et organo—n cymbalis beneſonanti= 
us—in e jubilationis. 


I 
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Arab. Sonitu buccine— pſalterio et cithard—tympano et ſiſtro 
wchordis et organo—Adibus dulciſonis—inſtrumentis Pſalmodiee. 

The Septuagint agrees with the Engliſh verſion, except in 
the word Jute, which is rendered veCau, nablon. 

If the leaſt ray of hope remain that a true idea of Jewiſh in- 
ſtruments can ever be acquired, it muſt be from the arch of 
Titus at Rome, where it is ſuppoſed that the ſpoils brought 
by that emperor from Jeruſalem have been exactly repreſented 
in ſculpture. Among theſe are ſeveral muſical inſtruments, 
particularly the ver trumpets, called by the Hebrews chatzo- 
tzeroth; and horns, {ſuppoſed to reſemble the ſhawms, mentioned 
o often, | in the Scripture, called in Hebrew, keranim, or e 
dotal trumpets. 

But the arch upon which theſe inſtruments are ſculptured, 
though, according to Venuti, of excellent workmanſhip, was 
not erected till after the death of Titus; and, to ſay the truth, 
the inſtruments are of no uncommon form. The trumpets are 
long, ſtrait tubes, as modern trumpets would be, if not folded 
up, for the convenience of the player; and the horns are ſuch 
as frequently occur in ancient ſculpture, Examples of both 
may be ſeen in Blanchini, Bartholinus, Montfaucon, Padre 
Martini, and all the writers upon ancient muſic ; as well as in 
plate IV, No. 6 and 8, and plate V. and VI. of this work, en- 
graved after original drawings, from Titus's arch, from Tra- 
jan 8 pillar, and bas-reliefs of ſtill more ancient ſculpture. 


of the Title * jo the Bible Pſalms. 


Not Ay many of the fathers of the church, and commen- 
tators of the Pſalms, but the Jews themſelves, are fo perplexed 
to find a meaning to theſe titles, that they are obliged to con- 
feſs their utter ignorance and inability to expound them. How- 
ever, ſome of the moſt learned and reſpectable interpreters of 


the ſacred writings were of opinion, that as ſeveral of theſe 
Vor. I. Hh - titles 
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titles were found in the ancient Hebrew manuſcripts, they muſt 
have been of divine authority, and coeval with the Pſalms 


themſelves. They believed likewiſe, that each was a key to the 


true ſenſe and intention. of the poem, and therefore ſhould be 


inviolably retained, and ſtudied with all poſſible care and ve- 


neration. St. Theodoret, who was learned in the Hebrew 


tongue, has proved, that theſe titles were not interpolations of 
the Septuagint interpreters, but that they found them in the 


original, which is come down to us from Ezra, to whoſe care 
the collecting the ſacred writings is ſaid to have been due. 
It is as difficult, however, now, to determine which of theſe. 


titles are genuine, as to explain their true meaning; for many 


have been added ſince the Septuagint tranſlation was made, 
and ſome ſince the time of the fathers. The goth Pſalm, for 


i inſtance, has none in the Hebrew; nor was there one in the 


Septuagint during the time of Euſebius and Theodoret; and 


yet there is one now in the Septuagint, and in the Vulgate. 


Don Calmet, and before him Flaminius, frankly declare, that 


chey are utterly unable to expound, or interpret, the titles of 
ſome of theſe Pſalms. All the information that can be acquired 

from the rabbins on the ſubject is, that they ſuſpe& moſt of 
the terms which are involved in ſo much darkneſs, were the 
names of inſtruments, or of the melodies, which the Levites 
ſung to theſe hymns in the temple. And this has determined 
many tranſlators to preſerve theſe words in the original He- 


brew language, without attempting to give equivalents to them 
in any other. And it was. the opinion even of ſeveral of the 
fathers, as well as of the moſt learned rabbins, that there was 


no hope of diſcovering the meaning. of ſome. of theſe words, 


as the ancient Hebrew muſic was then abſolutely loſt; fo that 
neither the inſtruments. they uſed, nor the force of the other 
words in the titles which may relate to their melody or mea- 


ſure, can be divined. 


Genebtarck 
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Genebrard is of the ſame opinion. He ſays, the Hebrew 
words 1n the titles of the Pſalms, are generally terms of the 
ancient Hebrew muſic, at Preſent unknown to us : and that 
they ſerved as keys for the tones in which the ſeveral canticles 
were ſung. 

However, maiſter William Tindale, one of the firſt tranſ- 
lators of the Bible into Engliſh, had more courage, if not more 
learning and ſagacity than other expounders; for he boldly 
tells us that Neginoth, uſed in the title to the 4th, 54th, 55th, 


61ſt, 67th, and 76th Pſalms, /ignifieth the tune, or note of 


the inſtrumentes, wher after the Pſalmes before whyche it is 
prefyred. were ſonge. For the Pſalmes were ſonge at certen in- 


ftrumentes, but ſo that the ſwete tune and inſtrumente, pre- 
pared the mynde more perfedtly fo receyue the worde of the 


holy Dictie. 


This ſhould ſeem Slit like the preſent cuſtom of giv 
; ing out a pſalm-tune upon the organ, in our pariſh ore” oy 
The ſame expounder informs us, that the Hebrew word Ne- 


 hiloth, uſed in the title to Pſalm 5, /ignifyerh, by interpre- 
tation, beretrages 3 or, ar Some wyll, a certen nfirumente of 


muſicke. 
_ Pfalm vi. Sheminith—T his worde fien het an eight, or an 
| inſtruments of muſicke that hathe eight ſflringes. 

Pſalm viii. To the chief muſician upon Gitith. After ſome 
this worde Aan ifyeth, an inſtrumente of muſicke. 


Pſalm xvi. Michtam of David. Meaneth nobilitie, or has 
nour of chivalrie, or an inſtrumente of muſicke. 


Pſalm. xxii. Ajjeleth Shahar. A certen inſtrumente of mu- 
icke, or as ſome wyll, a certayn kind of melodie; divers au- 


flours do diverſly expound it, &c. (e). 


(e) This Bible was printed in black letter, 1549. 
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 Lamnatzeach. 


Moſt of the modern commentators join the rabbins in think- 
ing, that Lamnatzeach implies, to the muſic maſter, or chief of 
the band; to the principal of the Levites who ſung in the temple... 
The Hebrew word Mnatzeach, the primitive of Lamnat= 
zeach, is uſed for the overſeer, or ſuperintendant of any body: 
of workmen ; to preſide over, or conduct a band of ſinging; 
men and ſinging women, or performers upon inſtruments. 
In the Jewiſh temple, a great number of Levites were em 
ployed wholly in ſinging, and playing upon inſtruments. Alk 
the Levitical families either filled theſe offices, or others about: 
the temple. Each family had a preſident, or chief, who had 
a great number of officers under his direction. A liſt of theſe 
has been already given: the principal were, Afaph, Heman,. 
Ethan, and Jeduthun. Aſaph. and his brethren, not only ſung, 
theſe divine canticles, but compoſed others: themſelves. For we 
are informed that they were prophets and inſpired, as. well as. 
excellent muſicians. Each band, therefore, in the ſervice of 
the temple, was diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, by the inſtruments. 
upon which they played; and a performer of diſtinguiſhed abi- 
lities was placed at the head of each. This leader was called. 
Mnatzeach, Cheneniah is highly extolled in Chronicles for 
the power and ſweetneſs of his voice; he was the prefident, or 
maſter of melody, and led off the e e z 
In the Bible Pſalms, the title of the fourth Pſalm runs thus: 
« To the chief muſician on Neginoth. ” Tindale's title of this 
ſame Pſalm is To the Chaunter in Neginoth : which in his 
notes he ex pounds as follows: The which is here tranſlated, 
ro the chaunter, is in Hebrue Lamnatzeach, which word after 
Eſra and David Kimki (expoſitoures in Hebrue) ſignifyeth to 
the chief of the ſyngars, whom we commonly cal in Engliſhe, 
the father of the quyre or chaunter. 1 his interpretation alſo 
do 
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do boeth the moſte number, ee the beſt lerned of the Lati- 
= beſt alowe.“ 


r. Wallis defines Henan, nagiſtro ſymphonice, aut præ- 
* ee {d) And he thinks that ſome of the other titles 
were intended to point out the kind of muſic, or inſtruments, 
which the particular Pſalms require ; but as both the Hebrew 
muſic and inſtruments are now loſt, he confeſſes that it is 


difficult 1 to expound theſe e 
Sela. 


This term occurs no leſs than ſeventy times in vihe Hebrew 
text. of the Pſalms, and formerly it muſt have been uſed there- 
ſtill more frequently, as we find it in ſeveral places of the Sep- 
tuagint, where the Hebrew has it not. It is, like other literary 
ſtumbling- blocks, grown bigger by time. The commentators 
have moſt of them given it up as an opake expreſſion, upon 
which they are utterly unable to throw a ſingle ray of light; 
and Don Calmet, among the reſt, after a great diſplay of eru- 
dition, in giving the ſeveral claſhing opinions of rabbins, fa- 
thers, tranſlators, and commentators, concerning the true im- 
port of this impenetrable word, and carrying us through the 
land of conjecture upon his great polemical horſe, ſets us down 
juſt where he took us up: for, thinking it impoſſible to get at 
the true meaning of the ade, he inclines to ſuppoſe it of ſo 
little conſequence, that it may well be omitted, without i injur- 
ing the ſenſe of the text. 11 it had, however, any meaning, 
it ſeems to have been that which the Septuagint has given to it, 
by rendering it Saaxue, a pauſe. in finging,, which muſt fre- 
quently have been wanted before the Pſalms were divided into 
verſes. The word Sela/ indeed occurs three times in the third. 
chapter of the prophet Habakkuk; but the eonnexion between 
poetry, muſic, and propheſy, has been already ſhewn; and 


(4) De P/almorum Titulis, p. 298. 
there 
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there can be no doubt that Habakkuk uttered his revelations 
in ſong ; for he begins this chapter, by calling it a prayer upon 

S gionot li. which the Bible expounds in the margin, “ accord- 
ing to the variable ſongs or tunes, called in Hebrew Shzg:- 


onoth ;” and ends, by addreſſing it “ to the chief linger on wy 
ſtringed inſtruments,“ or Neginoth. 


The reign of Solomon, fo long, ſo pacific, and fo glorious 
to the Hebrews, may be regarded as the Auguſtan age of that 
people; whole proſperity, during this period, not only enabled 
them to cultivate arts and ſciences among themſelves, but ſti- 
mulated foreigners to viſit and aſſiſt them. And as we find 

that the Romans, during the time of Auguſtus and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, were indebted to the Greeks for a great part of their 
knowledge in the polite arts, ſo the Hebrews, under Solomon's 
government, had aſſiſtance from Egypt and from Tyre. Riches 
and renown never fail to attract talents into a country from 
neighbouring kingdoms. As to muſic and poetry, which were 
put upon ſo reſpectable a footing in the former reign, they 
feem to have had their ſhare of attention in this; particularly 
in the ſervice of the temple, at the dedication of which, if we 
may credit Joſephus, * Solomon made two hundred thouſand 
« trumpets, according to the ordinance of Moſes : (Moſes was. 
« ordered to make 749 trumpets of ſilver only. Numb. x. 2.) 
and forty thouſand inſtruments of muſic (as if trumpets were 
& not inſtruments of muſic) to record and praiſe God with, as the 

“ pſaltery and harp of a mixt matter, the fifth part gold, and the 
« fourth part ſilver (e).“ This writer has often been accuſed of 
inaccuracy in other things; and with reſpe& to muſic, his ac- 
counts neither bear the marks of judgment, nor fidelity; 4: me 
we have information from much better authority, . That So- 
lomon appointed, according to the order of David his father, 
the courſes of the prieſts to their ſervice, and the Levites to 

(e) Lib, viii. =: 
their 
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their charges, to praiſe and miniſter before the Prieſts, as the 
duty of every day required (/).“ 


It is the opinion of many expounders and commentators of 
the ſacred writings, that Solomon was author of ſome of the 
Pſalms that are attributed to David. Of this we are certain, 

that he was no leſs fond of poetry then his father. In the firſt 
of Kings, iv. and xxv. we are told that © he ſpake three thou- 
ſand proverbs ; and his ſongs were a thouſand and five.” But 
whether, like the royal Pſalmiſt, he was a practical muſician, 
does not appear in the records of his reign, However, in Ec- 
cleſiaſtes, ii. 8, we find muſic mentioned by this voluptuous 
prince among the vain luxuries and vexations of ſpirit, with 
which he found himſelf ſatiated: „I gat me men-fingers and 
women-ſingers, and the delights of the ſons of men, as mu- 
ſical inſtruments, and that of all ſorts:“ which is all that can be 
en on the ſubject of muſic during this ſplendid reign (g). 


A century paſſed from the dedication of the temple, without 
the mention of .any thing remarkable in Scripture concerning 
the muſic of the Hebrews, except the paſſage. already cited, 

where Eliſha calls for a minſtrel to awaken ne pre- 
vious to his propheſying. 

In the year 896, B. C. The A are ſaid to have contri- 
buted greatly towards obtaining a ſingular advantage in favour 
of Jehoſhaphat, over the Ammonites and Moabites.; the muſi- 
cians following the camp in the ſame order as: they ſerved 
in the temple, marched as a, vanguard. in the field with 
their inſtruments : And the Levites of the children of the 
Kohathites, and the, children of the Korhites, ſtood up to 
Praiſe the Lord: God of Iſrael with a. loud voice on high.— 
And when Jehoſhaphat: had conſulted with the people, he ap- 

pointed fingers unto the Lord, and that ſhould praiſe the . 
beauty of * as they went out before the army, and to 


V 2 Chron. viii. 14. life-time of his father, 101 5, B. C.. and 
4 Solomon was made king during. the. reigned, forty years. 
lay, 
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ſay, Praiſe the Lord; for his mercy endureth for ever. And | 
when they began to lieg and to praiſe, the Lord ſet. ambuſij- 
ments againſt the children of Ammon, Moab, and Mount Seir, 
which were come againſt Judah, and they were ſmitten ().“ 

The Hebrews frequently attributed their ſucceſs in battle to 
the animation given the troops by the trumpets, which were 
always blown by prieſts and Levites, whom the peopla lughly 
reverenced, and regarded as inſpired. perſons... - 


And behold, God himſelf is with us, for our captain, and = 


His prieſts with ſounding trumpets, to cry alarm againſt you.— 
And when Judah looked back, behold, the battle was before 
and behind, and they cried unto the Lord, and the prieſts 
ſounded with the trumpets. Then the men of Judah gave a 
ſhout; and it came to paſs as the men of Jaden ſhouted, ir 
that God ſmote their enemies (7). + 
It was, in like manner, the part of the ancient Gallic, Ger- 
man, and Britiſh druids, who were not only prieſts, but muſt- | 
clans, to animate their countrymen to the fight. | 
Thus far we have only had to ſpeak of the cultivation. and 
improvement of muſic among the Hebrews ; we have little 
more to add, except what will indicate its neglect and decline. 
But few memorials remain concerning it, from the victory 
obtained by Abijah, till the captivity and deſtruction of Jeru- 
ſalem and the temple, by the Babylonians, in the reign of je- 
hoiakim. Before this period, muſic, and other ſacred rites, had 
been frequently much corrupted, during the wars, and by in- 
tercourſe with foreign nations; and at every attempt to reſtore 
them to their former purity and ſplendor,” we find the number 
of thoſe employed in the ſervice of the temple diminiſhed, and 
their efforts more feeble and ineffectual. At the reſtoration: of 
the royal family, after the crown had been uſurped by Atha- 
liah, we are told that © the princes and the trumpets ſtood by 


% 2 Chron, xx. 19. .) 2 Chron, ch. xiii. v. 12. 
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che King's and all the people of the land rejoiced, and ſounded 
with trumpets, alſo. the fingers with inſtruments of muſic ; and 
ſuch as taught to ſing praiſe.” - And Jehoida, during the mi- 
nority of Joaſh, „appointed the offices with rejoicing, as it 
was ordained. by David,” —B. C. 878.—And in this reign we 
find that the PEG the ſons oe Singh, ” were reſtored to 
their places. £ 
Theſe continued, Lo6weres; ba a 605 time in the miniſtry, 
before they were driven out, and the king and people became 
proſelytes to another form of - worſhip. But after various re- 
volutions both in religion and government, a powerful attempt 
was made, during the reign of Hezekiah, about 726 years 
B. C. to reſtore the temple to all its ancient ſplendor. 
And he ſet the Levites in the houſe of the Lord with 
cymbals, with pſalteries, and with harps, according to the com- 
mandment of David.— And the Levites ſtood with the inſtru- 
ments of David, and the prieſts with the trumpets. — But the 
prieſts were too few to perform all the ceremonies formerly 
ſolemnized in the temple. However, © there was now great joy 
an Jeruſalem ;- for ſince the time of een there was not the 
like in Jeruſalem (4)? _ 
But this happy period was of ſhort continuance ; new ſchiſms 
and new misfortunes ſoon put an end to it. And in the year 
606 B. C. the Hebrew nation was ſubdued ; the temple plun- 
dered and deſtroyed ; and, ſoon after, both king and people 
were, by Nebuchadnezzar, fent captives to Babylon. : 
During the ſeventy years captivity, it is natural to ſuppoſe 
that the Hebrews were denied the celebration of their religious 
rites; nor could they have much time, or inclination, for do- 
meſtic amuſements or feſtivity ; ſo that muſic, the child of lei- 
ſure and happineſs, and parent of innocent pleaſure, muſt have 
been neglected, and ſhut out of their houſes, as an unwelcome 


(&) 2 Chron. xxix. 26% 
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gueſt. The idea of every thing that een rocdilecion of 
former felicity, muſt have been painful in a ſtate” of ſlavery. 
« By the waters of Babylon we ſat down and wept: when we 
remembered thee,” O Sion. As for our harps we hanged them 
e up, upon the trees that are therein. For they that led us away 
« captives, required of us then a ſong, and melody in our hea- 
« vineſs : Sing us one of the ſongs of Sion. How ſhall we ſing 
« the Lord's ſong in a ſtrange land? If 1 forget Wer O Wo 
« falem, let my right hand forget her cunning (J).“ by 
Theſe are the natural ſentiments and feelings of a people but: 
lately fallen from a ſtate of proſperity and e into be 
of bondage and miſery. | 
It is reaſonable to imagine, baden that a nation fo prone” to: 
luxury and magnificence as that of their maſters, the Chaldeans, 
would, like other eaſtern nations, encourage every thing that con- 
tributed to the gratification of the ſenſes. And we find, during: 
this early period, from the accounts which the prophets Ezekiel. 
and Daniel have tranſmitted to us, that the moſt vivid colours- 
were diſplayed to the ſight, in their veſtments and. paintings, 
and the moſt grateful and flattering ſounds conveyed to the ear, 
by means of voices and inſttruments. | | 
There are two inſtances. in Ezekiel of painting having mage : 
ſome progreſs among the Chaldeans, before Greece was ren 
dered illuſtrious by the works of any great maſter in that art. 
Chap. iv. 1. we have the following paſſage : * Thou alſo, ſon 
« of man, take thee a tile, and lay it before thee, and pourtray . 
c upon it the city Jeruſalem,” And chap, xxiii. 14. the ſame. 
- prophet in accuſing his nation of inconſtancy in religion, ſays 2. 
« For when ſhe ſaw men pourtrayed upon à wall, the images | 
of the Chaldeans pourtrayed with vermillion, girded with gir- 
dles upon their loins, exceeding in dyed attire upon their heads; 
all of them princes to look to, after the manner of the Baby- 
lonians of Chaldea, the land of their nativity : ſhe doated 
upon them“. — B. C. 595. 


(7) Pfalm exxxvii. 


Ta 
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A well known paſſage i in Daniel puts it likewiſe out of all 
donde that mufic was cultivated, and brought to a conſiderable 
degree of perfection among them, if we may judge by the 
number and variety of the inſtruments mentioned in it, of 
which the names of two e occur now, for the firſt time, in the 

ſacred writings. | s 


Nebuchadnezzar the bung Wide an image of gold, whoſe 


height was threeſcore cubits, and the breadth thereof ſix cu- 


bits Then an herald cried aloud, To you it is commanded, 
O people, nations, and languages, that at what time ye hear 


the ſound of the cornet, flute, harp, /acbur, pſaltery, dulci- 
mer (in), and all kinds of muſic, ye fall down and worſhip the 
golden 1 image Which W the a hath ſet * Fe 
Dan. ch. i. 


But to return to the amt Tang ak a 00 of 


the captivity, 536 B. C. an effort was made, by permiſſion of 
Cyrus, to rebuild the temple, reſtore it to its former grandeur, 


and to re- eſtabliſh its worſhip upon the ancient footing. But 


when the number of © the' ſingers, the children of Aſaph,” 
was taken, it amounted to no more than a hundred and twenty- 


eight, and with their aſſiſtants, out of fifty thouſand people, they 


could only muſter © two hundred ſinging men and ſinging wo- 
men;“ among which the inſtrumental performers muſt have 
been included as no mention is made of them Cy the other 
Loevites and ſervants of the temple. 

Indeed, though the Jews from this period, till the deſtruc- 
tion of the Temple by Titus Veſpaſian, and their total diſper- 
ſion, continued to be a diſtin nation, they were not only 
een by turns, to the Perſians, the Egyptians, fs 


(in] So various have been the conjectures 


of commentators concerning the /acbut and 
t/altery, as they are called in the Engliſh - 
| verſion, that ſcarce any inſtruments have 


ever been heard of that have not fur- 


niſned names for them. Theſe learned 
wag Ii 2 Syrians, 


out as yell: as be can. 


expounders ſeem to advance opinions | 
merely to confute them; and after ar- 


rying the reader into a ſea of trouble, 
leave him without ſail or rudder, to get 


j - OM 
d..4- A | 
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Syrians, and the Romans, but inceſſantly torn by inteſtine ſes 


and factions, whoſe inveterate rancour never ſubſided in the _ 


midſt of the moſt imminent dangers from a common and fo- 
reign foe; a calamity. peculiar to this wretched people! who 


thus contributed more to their own deſtruction, than all the 


efforts of their moſt determined and powerful enemies. 05 
Though there is no condition ſo abject, or bodily labour 9 


oppreſſive to the ſpirits, if the mind is undiſturbed, but muſia 


will burſt through, and ſoothe; yet it is not among the tur- 
bulent and unhappy that we muſt ſeek the arts of peace, and 
conſequences of that contentment, Which ariſes from Jae: and 
private felicity. 
During the civil wars of Rane, no ſcience v was FORTY but R 
that of deſtruction : and at home, in more modern times, dur- 
ing the ſtruggles of York and Lancaſter, and of the royaliſts 
and republicans, or the religious maſſacres of France, what elſe 
was in meditation, but rapine, rage, revenge, and ſlaughter ! £5 
But, the temple of Janus once ſhut, what ſtrides did not man- 
kind make towards that degree of perfection of which they are 
capable, in the reigns of Auguſtus, of Leo the tenth, of Louis 
the fourteenth, and of our own Charles the ſecond ! Nay, keep 
but the enemy at a diſtance, with union at home, and even war 
will not ftop the progreſs of the human mind; fince the 
brighteſt conſtellation of men of genius, that ever enlightened 
our own country, confeſſedly appeared in the reign: of queen 
Anne, when we ſupported with Ugnitys a long and ns: 
war on the continent. 
A few words will ſuffice to remind the reader of the denies 
able ſituation of the Jews, when they had loſt their Oy and 
independence. 
After remaining foventy years at Babylon, in a Nate of 
flavery, at the expiration. of that time, though Cyrus, the 
Perſian monarch, treated them with mildneſs, ſuffered them to 
return to their native country, and even contributed himſelf 85 
wards 
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E the rebuilding of their city and temple, yet they conti- 


nued a tribatary - province to that empire, till the year 320 


B. C. when the city was taken and plundered by Ptolemy, 
one of Alexander's captains, who carried captive into Egypt a 


hundred thouſand of its inhabitants. From that time, till 170% 
they continued to be oppreſſed and plundered by the kings of 


Egypt and Syria by turns, When Antiochus Epiphanes, the 


ſovereign of Syria, took the city by ſtorm, ſtripped the tem- 
ple, and flaughtered upwards of forty thouſand people, and 


_ fold as many more for ſlaves. 


Soon after this period the brave Ry of the Maccabees 
a began to exert uncommon proweſs and abilities in attempts to 
recover their country's long loſt independency; but the powers 
with which they had to contend were ſo ſuperior in ſtrength 
and reſources, that nothing but a conſtant ſucceſſion of mira- 
eulous efforts, and unexpected events, could keep the conflict 
alive, and protract their miſery, merely by poſtponing deſtruc- 
tion, more than a hundred years. At length, this heroic fa- 


mily, ſtill more diſtreſſed 14 perſecuted by their own coun- 


trymen, than by the common enemy, {ſunk under the preſſure 


of accumulated: woes; when the Jews, ſeeing the extenſive 


power of the Romans. over almoſt every part of the globe then 
known, called in Pompey to their aſſiſtance, againſt Antiochus ; 


who, after. draining their public treaſures and private purſes, 
by the bribes and contributions, which he extorted from them, 


became their open foe; and in the year 63 B. C. beſieged and 


took Jeruſalem, which, with all Judza, remained ever after de- 


0 pendent on the tyranny and oppreſſion of the Roman government. 


For more than twenty years after this event, the Jews were 


under the juriſdiction of the Roman governors of Syria and 
Egypt; but, in the year 40 B. C. Herod, by taking a journey 
to Rome, and by flattering and bribing Mark Anthony, during 


the triumvirate, had the addreſs to acquire from the Roman ſe- 


nate the nominal dignity of king of the Jews. His long reign- 
WG, TVE was 
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was one continued tiſſue of crimes that are ſhocking | to ; bend | 
nity ; the leaſt of which was ſtripping his people of all their 
moſt valuable poſſeſſions, to ſatiate the inordinate rapacity of 
his tyrant maſters at Rome. But Herod, finding money inſuf- 
ficient for this purpoſe, had recourſe to a ſpecies of adulation 
and flattery, unknown before in his own country : for, in the 
year 26 B. C. in order to ingratiate himſelf with Auguſtus, he 
inſtituted public games, in honour of that emperor, after the Pa- 
gan manner; a meaſure ſo repugnant to the Moſaic laws, 
and cuſtoms of the Jews, that, inſtead of affording them plea- 
ſure, they were oe: with the utmoſt horror and deteſta- f 
tion. 1 4% ICs 
We have an account in | Joſephus both of theſe games and 
others, inſtituted by this prince, ſeven years before the nativity, 8 
but in ſo ſlight and imperfect a manner, that all we can learn is, 
that beſides wreſtlers, gladiators, wild beaſts, &c. the moſt ſkil- 
ful muſicians were invited from all parts of the world to per- 
form at them. However, as theſe exhibitions were manifeſtly 
in imitation of the public games of Greece, it is natural to ſup- - 
poſe that the muſicians were chiefly from that country, and from 
Alexandria, in Egypt, where arts and ſciences were then much 
cultivated and cheriſhed, by the Ptolemies. The Jewiſh mu- 
ſicians, who were all among the prieſthood, certainly could not, 
nor would, aſſiſt at theſe conteſts : ſo that whatever glory may 
have been derived to the victors, the Jews were intitled to no 
ſhare of it, neither as a nation, nor as individuals. Indeed lit- 
tle could be acquired by conqueſts, to which no native of Ju- 
dæa could aſpire, without offending againſt the religion, laws, = 
uſages, and public opinion, of his country. 5 


The ſequel of the Jewiſh hiſtory from this ert, to the to- 


tal diſperſion of the nation, ſeventy-three years after the birth _ 
of our Saviour, 1s too generally known to render the extenſion .. 


of this ſummary neceffary. And with ee to muſic, the par- 
| 25 ticular. 
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ticular en of my enquiries, "this little mention made of it 
in the New Teſtament is but juſt ſufficient to authorize its uſe 


in the church, where its eſtabliſhment and progreſs will be tra- 


ced hereafter, I ſhould therefore terminate the account of an- 
cient Hebrew muſic in this place, but that it ſeems neceſſary to 
add a few remarks upon ſome paſſages in the book of Job, 


of which the chronology . is ſo doubtful, that I was unable 


to determine where, in the courſe of my rer | to give them 
a place. n 


This dee book has Tr Wppeled by many of the fa- 


thank to be the Production of Moſes: by ſome it is called the 


moſt ancient book in the world; the firſt Arabian regular hiſ- 


tory ; the oldeſt poetical n d in a dramatic form: and 
as to the time when Job flouriſhed, great pains have been taken 


to ſhew the probability of its being but little later than that of 


Abraham. The language too in which it was originally writ- 


ten has given birth to many different opinions: whether Syriac, 
Chaldaic, Hebrew, or Egyptian. But the biſhop of Glouceſter 
is of opinion that it was the work of Ezra /m). Now as the 
Bible chronology places Job 1520 years before Chriſt, and Ezra 
but 457, this opinion occaſions a difference of near eleven 


| hundred years : : however, the prophet Ezekial chap. 14. men- 
tions Job twice, after Noah and Daniel Ju); and chronologers 
fix the time when” Ezekiel flouriſhed, near one hundred and 


fifty years before Ezra. 


However doubtful it may be tis was the author of the- 
book of Job, or when it was written, it is very certain that 


muſic is frequently mentioned in it, as an art in general uſe. 


64e They ſend forth their little ones like a flock, and their chil- + 


dren: dance they take the timbrel and harp, and rejoice at the 
ſound of the pane. 21, 11. 6s "My harp alſo is tuned to 


(m) See Div. ſy o Gould deliver but their OWN n y their 


(n) ** Though theſe three men, Noah, | _ righteouſneſs, ſaith the. Lord God.“ 
Daniel and 880 were in it * wer wy | 


mourning, . 


—— — — 
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mourning, and my organ £ unto the x voice of t them that weep,” . 
30, 31. (0) . 5 
This ſeems to allude to funeral be: "ad 92 the ifs; that ; 

was made of muſic at the funerals of the Jews, 
proof in Matthew, ix. 2 $$ While he ſpake theſe things unto 
them, there came a certain ruler,” and worſhipped him, ſaying, ; 
My daughter is even now dead; but come and lay thy hand 
on her, and ſhe ſhall live. And when Jeſus came into the 

ruler's houſe, and ſaw the minſtrels ( 7 and the people making 6 

a noiſe, he ſaid unto them, Give RT, for the maid 1 18 not dead, 7 
but ſleepeth.” 


Beſides the uſe of flutes 1n AY ceremonies, A als was 
hired to weep, whence the title of chief mourner, The rab- 
bin Maimonides tells us, c. 14. ſect. 23. that, „ The huſband, 
upon the death of a wife, was obliged to provide mourners to 
weep at her funeral, according to the cuſtom of the country. — 
That the pooreſt perſons among the Iſraelites, never engaged £ 
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we have a 


leſs than two flutes and one mourner; and, if rich, the ex- 
pence and pomp of the ceremony were proportioned to the dig- : 


nity of the huſband.” This account is confirmed by the Tal- 
mud, which orders that “The pooreſt among the Iſraelites 


ſhould never at the funeral of a wife engage leſs than” two flutes 5 


and one mourner.” () 


Joſephus tells us that the pomp and: expence 8 Wee 
among the Jews were carried to a ruinous exceſs, 1. iii. c. 9. 


The number of flute players who led the proceſſions amount- 8 


ing ſometimes to ſeveral hundred: and gueſts were invited, : 


(o) One circumſtance is neceſſary to be 


remembered with reſpect to the word or- 

1, uſed here, and frequently in the 
Palms, which is, that the term was taken 
from the Greek tranſlation; but the an- 


cient Greeks had no particular mufical 


inſtrument called an organ, for yay, with 


them, was a general name for an in/tru- 
ment, a work, or an implement of any 


kind ; baue g anos, infiramental; eye: — 


apud Spencer. 


rotrolog, an eee 1 ds 8 | 


Toa, the fabrication of an inflrument. + 


And, in all the Greek mufical theoriſts, ©. 


organic 18 a general term applied to i Mu- 5 
mental muſic, - 


( Heb. Vulg. Syr. r. Arab. e f 


Perſic. Nentes. ÆEthiopic. Lamentatrices. 


g / 


(9) In Chethubboth, ar + ſect. 6. 
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not only among their relations, but friends and nalghboors, for 
thirty days ſucceſſively, in order to attend theſe ſolemnities. 

As early even as the death of Jacob, funeral rites were ſplen- 
did and of long duration. His ſon Joſeph, © With all his bre- 
thren, with all the ſervants of Pharaoh, and all the elders of the 
land of Egypt, attended this funeral, which lafted, with a great 


and very fore lamentation, for ſeven days.“ Gen. L. And we 


find, that the Egyptians ee for this e threeſcore 
and ten days. 


The nenia, or ſong, which David compoſed on the death of 


Saul and Jonathan, is imagined by the commentators to have 
been ſung at the funeral of thoſe princes. 


Thus, at the deceaſe of Joſiah, ++ All Judah and Jeruſalem | 
mourned for Joſiah. And Jeremiah lamented for Joſiah, and 


all the ſinging men and ſinging women ſpake of Joſiah in their 


lamentations unto this day, and mace them an aner in 


Ifrael. _ { r/} 


All that has hitherto been collected ande to the muſic of 


the Hebrews, only ſhews that it was in general uſe among 
them, from the time of their quitting Egypt, till they ceaſed to 
be a nation; but what kind of muſic it was with which they 
were ſo muck delighted, no means are now left to determine. 
That they had their firſt muſic and inſtruments, whatever they 
were, from the Egyptians,” appears to admit of no doubt ; but 
theſe ſeemed to have remained in a very rude ſtate till the reigns 
of David-and Solomon, when, perhaps, they were more im- 
proved in quantity than quality ; for the great number of Le- 
vites, of ſinging men and ſinging women, as well as of trum- 


pets, ſhawms, cornets, ſacbuts, cymbals and timbrels, could 


only augment the noify cry of joy, or the clamour of petition. 
As the Hebrew language had originally no vowels, it muſt 


have been very unfavourable to muſic : and after the introduc- 


tion of vowel points, the many ſtrong aſperates uſed inſtead of 
2 (r) 2 Chron. xxxv. 24. 
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the clear and open vowels of other languages, muſt have cor- 
rupted ſound, which, by the difficulty of producing it from 
ſuch harſh words, would, of neceſſity, be very coarſe and noiſy. 
The muſic of the ancient Hebrews muſt, therefore, have been 
rough, not only from their language, but muſical inſtruments, 
chiefly of percuſſion ; from the number of performers, amount- 
ing by the order of David to four thouſand, and, according to 
Joſephus, at the dedication of Solomon's temple, to two hun- 
dred thouſand ; and, from the manner of ſinging at preſent in 
the ſynagogues, of which the chorus is compoſed of clamour 
and jargon. Theſe circumſtances muſt, therefore, have eſcaped 
thoſe who have highly extolled the ancient Hebrew muſic, or 
they muſt have been utterly ignorant of the art of ſinging. 

However, we have no authentic account of any nation, ex- 
cept the Egyptians, where muſic had been cultivated ſo early 
as the days of David and Solomon, the brighteſt period of the 
Jewiſh hiſtory, the Greeks at that time having hardly invent- 

ed their rudeſt inſtruments : for Homer and Heſiod, the refiners, 
if not the inventors, of Greek poetry; and Orpheus, Muſzus,. 
and Linus, to whom they attribute the invention of their mu- 
ſic and inſtruments, all flouriſhed after theſe Hebrew mo- 
narchs. 

Baſnage fays « the Jews had nothing to ditinguiſh them 
from other nations : they. wholly applied themſelves to till the 
ground, and feed their flocks ; but neglected the ſtudy. of arts 
and ſciences. Whereas the Egyptians, under whoſe bondage 

they groaned, had wit, learning, and ingenuity, and pretende& 
do an origin of much higher antiquity (7).“ But this writer 
ſhould have excepted muſic. Sculpture and painting were, in- 
deed, utterly precluded by the Moſaic law, which was ſo rigid 
againſt that idolatry, to. which all other nations were then ad- 
dicted. But it was, perhaps, by this idolatry, and by the fre- 


(r) Hiſt, des Fuifs, 2 # C. I. 
quent 
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quent repreſentations of thoſe divinities, with which the tem- 
ples and houſes of the Greeks were filled, that they 0 
their excellence in thoſe arts. 

Neither the ancient Jews, nor the modern, ha ever had 
characters peculiar to muſic ; ſo that the melodies uſed in their 
religious ceremonies, have, at all times been traditional, and at 
the mercy of the ſingers. The Canonico Cavalca is, however, 
of opinion, that the points of the Hebrew language were at 
firſt muſical characters: and this conjeQure has been confirm- 
ed by a learned Jew, whom I have conſulted on that ſubject, 
who ſays, that the points ſtill ſerve two purpoſes: in reading 
the prophets they merely mark accentuation, but, in ſinging 

them, they regulate the melody, not 0 as to long and ſhort, 
but high and low notes. 


With reſpect to the modern Jewiſh muſic, I have been inform- 
ed by a Hebrew high prieſt, that all inſtrumental, and even vocal 
performances, have been baniſhed the ſynagogue ever ſince the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem : that the little ſinging now uſed there, 
is an innovation, and a modern licence; for the Jews, from a 
paſſage in one of the prophets, think it unlawful, or at leaſt 
unfit, to ſing or rejoice before the coming of the Meſſiah, till 
when they are bound to mourn and repent in ſilence : but the 
only Jews now on the globe, who have a regular muſical eſta- 
bliſhment in their ſynagogue, are the Germans, who ſing in 
parts ; and theſe preſerve ſome old melodies, or ſpecies of chants, 
which are thought to be very ancient. At Prague they have 
an organ. The ſame prieſt ſays that, being at Peterſburg ſome 
| years ſince, the grand caliph of Perſia was there likewiſe on 
"an embaſly, and had the ſervice of his religion regularly per- 
formed in a kind of moſque fitted up in the Czar's palace for his 
uſe. That when he firſt heard this ſervice performed, he found 
the ſinging ſo like that in the German ſynagogues, that .he 
e it had been done in deriſion of the Jews, and on that 
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account ſoon left it. But, upon enquiry, finding it to be no- 
thing more than the manner of ſinging common in Perſia, "he 
concluded that the Perſians had borrowed this kind of chant 
from the ancient Oriental Jews. At preſent, he ſays, they ſing 
it firſt ſingle, and then add parts to it, in a kind of chorus, 
like the German Jews. 

Padre Martini has inſerted from the W 
of Marcello, 1724, and from an inedited MS, by the cavaglier 
Ercole Bottrigari, called 1/ Trimerone de Fondamenti Armeonici, 
1599, a great number of ſuch Hebrew chants as were ſung in 
the ſynagogues of different parts of Europe, at the time when 
theſe works were compoſed. But as no two Jewiſh congregations 
ling theſe chants alike, if tradition has been faithful in hand- 


ing them down from the ancient Hebrews to any one ſyna- 


gogue, who ſhall determine to which _ permanence can be 
attributed? 

1 ſhall, however, ſelect a fow of them to P the cu- 
| rioſity of my readers, without a hope of their being either 
edified or delighted by ſuch muſic. The notes are to be read 
from right to left, after the manner of the Hebrew language; ; 
and in thoſe chants which are printed in Gregorian notes, it is 
to be obſerved, that the ſquare CHara(oers © are long, and Gage in 
the . form, ſhort. N 
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Nation of ſome of the Hebrew Musical Acckxrs, in the manner Kircher pretended they were ſung 
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HERE are no 1 tranſactions upon 3 how- . 

7 ever ancient, in which a love for muſic does not ap- 
pear. For, as the firſt muſicians were alſo poets, philoſophers, 
and hiſtorians, no fragments of ancient poetry, philoſophy, 
or hiſtory, can be found, without ſome veſtiges of the paſſion 
which mankind had for mußte, at the time when ey. s were 
written. 5 

It is well known, that the origin of every people, empire, 
and kingdom, in prophane hiftory, is involved in darkneſs, 
which no human li ght can penetrate : ſo that the fables which 
national vanity has given birth to, and the poetical fictions with 
which they have been embelliſhed, are all the materials which 
high antiquity has left us to work upon. 

However, as the fables of ancient hiſtorians, and the wit 9 
imaginations of mythologiſts, have employed the ſagacity f 
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the wiſeſt and moſt reſpeQable writers of modern times, to di- 
veſt into ſyſtem, and to conſtrue into ſomething rational and 
probable, I ſhall not wholly negle& them, but, with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of ſuch guides, ſhall travel through the dark labyrinth 
of remote antiquity, with all poſſible expedition. 

It has already been obſerved (a), that the Theogony of the 
Egyptians is, in ſome meaſure, connected with my ſubject : 
and that of the Greeks, from their paſſion for arts and ſciences 
in general, will appear to be ſtill more ſo; for there are very 
few of their divinities who have not been regarded as inven- 
tors, or protectors of muſic (5). But as Herodotus, Diodarus 
Siculus, Cicero, and many other of the moſt venerable writers 
of antiquity, have ſpoken of theſe divinities as mere human 
| beings, who, having while they reſided on earth either taught 
mankind the neceſſary arts of life, or done them ſome other 
important ſervice, were deified after death, and regarded as 
protectors of thoſe arts which they had invented when living, 
as well as of their profeſſors, I ſhall likewiſe venture to huma- 
nize them (c): and if they are only ſuppoſed to have been 
powerful and benign terreſtrial princes, we may ftrip their hiſ- 
tory of the marvellous, and find mankind under their reigns, 
emerging from ignorance and barbariſm by natural and flow 
N R in much the ſame manner, and B the meines 


(a) See p 
(5) The 8 10 inventions upon 
their divinites by the Pagans, is abun- 


ceſter, to prove their high antiquity ; for 


the ancients gave nothing to the Gods, of 2. 
_ Their law his eye, their oracle his tongue. 


whoſe original they had any records: but 


where the memory of the invention was 


loſt, as of ſeed-corn, wine, writing, muſic, 
&. then the gods ſeized the property, by 
that kind of 2 which gives ſtrays to 
the lord of the manor, Div. Leg. vol. 
8 
(e) Pope has admirably deſeribed the 
origin of theſe firſt deifications, 


»Twas virtue only, or in arts or arms, 


Diffuſing bleſſings, or averting harms, 


8 The ſame which in a fire the ſons obey'd, 
dantly ſuffictent, ſays the biſhop of Glou- 


A prince the father of a people made, — 
On him, their ſecond providence, they 
haun 


He from the wond'ring furrow calld the 
food., 


Taught $0 command the fire, control the 
Draw forth che monſters of th* abyſs pro- 


found, 
Or fetch thi acrial ea dle to the ground. 


Effay on Man, Ep. iii. 


ſition 
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ſition of miraculous aſſiſtance, as every other people have ſince 


done, who have arrived at wealth and power, and have after- 


wards had leiſure to attend to luxury and refinement. 
Diodorus Siculus tells us, that according to the mythology 


of the Cretans, moſt of the Gods of the Greeks were born upon 


their iſland, eſpecially thoſe that have acquired divine honours 
by the benefits they have conferred on mankind however, as to 
the exiſtence of theſe perſonages, the whole is doubtful now. 


New ſyſtems of mythology are but a ſeries of new conjectures, 


as difficult to aſcertain and believe as the old legends. And as 
theſe legends have been long received by the wiſeſt men, and 
greateſt writers of antiquity, and are at leaſt as probable as the 


| hypotheſes of modern mythologiſts, I ſhall adhere to them, not 

only as being more amuſing and ingenious than fancied analo- 
_ gies and etymologies drawn from Phoenician and Hebrew roots 
by Bochart, the Abbe de la Pluche, and others; but, becauſe 


the minds of moſt readers will have accommodated themſelves 


by long habit to claſſic opinions, imbibed during their tender 
years of education and credulity (4). _ e 


(2) The biſhop of Glouceſter has a paſ- 
fage ſo replete with wit, humour, and ſa- 


tire, that I ſhall make no apology for 
inſerting it at full length. In ſpeaking 
of PHiftoire du Ciel by de la Pluche, he 
aſks, on what, then, is this author's 
paradox ſupported ? On the common foun- 


dation of moſt modern philologic ſyſtems, 


etymologies ; which, like fungous excreſ- 


ceſcences, ſpring up from old Hebrew 


roots, mythologically cultivated. To be 


let into this new method of improving 


barren ſenſe, we are to underſtand; that 
in the ancient Oriental tongues, the few 
primitive words muſt needs bear many dif- 
ferent ſignifications, and the numerous 
derivatives be infinitel __—_— Hence 
any thing may be — of Greek proper 
names, by turning them to Oriental 
ſounds, ſo as to ſuit every ſyſtem, paſt, 
preſent, and to come. To render this fami- 
liar to the reader, by example, M. Pluche's 
ſyſtem is, that the Gentile Gods came 


from agriculture : all he wants, then, is to 


pick out, (conſonant to the Greek x 
names) Hebrew words which fignify a 
plow, tillage, or ears of corn; and ſo his 


ufineſs is done. Another comes, let it be 
Fourmont, and he brings news that the- 
Greek Gods were Moſes or Abraham, and 
the ſame ductile ſounds produce from the 


ſame primitive words, a chief, a leader, or 
a true believer ; and then, to uſe his words, 


Nier qu'il Sagifſe ici du ſeul Abraham, c, 
etre aveugle d' efprit, & a'un aveuglement 


irremediable. A third and fourth _— 
npon the ſcene, ſuppoſe them Le Clerc 


and Banier ; who, prompted by the learn - 


ed Bochart, ſay that the Greek Gods were 


only Phenician vgyagers; and then, from 


the ſame ready ſources, flow navigation, 


Hips, and negociators; and when any one 


18 at a loſs in this game of crambo, which. 
can never happen but by being duller than 


ordinary, the kindred dialects of the 
Chaldee and Arabic lie always ready b-o 
e cM 
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Sir Iſaac Newton tells us from Herodotus (e) that © the Phoe- 
nicians who came with Cadmus brought many doctrines into 
Greece; for amongſt thoſe Phœnicians were a ſort of men call- 
ed Curetes, who were ſkilled in the arts and ſciences of Phœnicia, 
above other men, and /) ſettled ſome in Phrygia, where they 
were called Corybantes; ſome in Crete, where they were call- 
ed Idæi dactyli; ſome in Rhodes, where they were called Te/- 
chines; ſome in Samothrace, where they were called Cabiri, 
&c,—And by the aſſiſtance of theſe artificers, Cadmus found out 
gold in the mountain Pangæus in Thrace, and copper at Thebes; 
whence copper ore is flill called Cadmia. Where they ſettled 
they wrought firſt in copper, till iron was invented, and then 
in iron; and when they had made themſelves armour, they 
danced in it at the ſacrifices with tumult and clamour, and bells, 
and pipes, and drums, and ſwords, with which they ſtruck upon 


make up deficiencies, To give an in- 
ſaws of all this in the caſe of poor diſ- 
treſſed Ofiris, whom hoſtile critics have 
driven from his family and friends, and 


reduced to a mere vagabond upon earth, 


M. Pluche derives his name from Ochofi- 
erets, -domaine de la Terre; M. Fourmont 
from 7 ng habitant de Seir, the dwell- 
ing of Eſau, who is his Oſiris. And Voſ- 
tius from Schicher, or Sior, one of the Scrip- 
ture names for the Nile. I have heard of 
an old humouriſt, and great dealer in ety- 
mologies, who boaſted That he not only 
&new whence words came, but whither they 
abere going. 


.are going; for in ſtrict propriety of ſpeech, 
they cannot be ſaid to be commi2g from, but 
.going to, ſome old Hebrew root. | There 
are certain follies, of which this ſeems to 
be in the number, whoſe ridicule ſtrikes ſo 
ſtrongly, that it is felt even by thoſe who. 
are moſt ſubject to commit them. Who 
that has read M. Huet's Demonſtratio Evan- 
gelica, would have expected to have ſeen 
him ſatiriſe with ſo much ſpirit the very 


nonſenſe with which his own learned book 


abounds ? Le veritable uſage de la con- 


And indeed, on any ſyſtem- 
maker's telling me his ſcheme, I will un- 
dertake to ſhew <vhither all his old words 


noiſſance des langues ttant perdu, Dabus y 


4 ſucctds, On Ven oft ſervi pour etymolo- 


giſer: on veut trouver dans  Hebreu et ſes 
dialectes la ſource de tout les mots, et de 
toutes les langues, pour barbares et etranges 
qu'elles puiſſent tre. Se preſente-t-il un nom 
de quelque roi d'Ecofſe, ou de Norwege; on 
ſe met aux champs avee ſes conjectures; on 
en va chercher Porigine dans la Paleſtine. 
A-t-on de la peine & I'y rencontrer ? On 
paſſe en Babylone, Ne ly trouve-t-il point; 


4 Arabie weft pas loin: et en beſoin meme, 


on pouſſeroit juſqu” en Ethiopie, plitot que de 
fe trouver court d'etymologies; et Pon bat 
tant de pais, qu'il eft impoſſible. enfin qu'on 
ne trouve un mot qui ait quelque convenance 
de lettres et de ſon avec celui, dont on 
cherche Porigine. Par cet art on trouve 


dans F Hebreu ou ſes dialectes, Porigine des 


noms du roi Artur, et de tous les chevaliers de 


la table ronde; de Charlemagne, et des douze 


pairs de France; et mime en un beſoin, de 


tous les Yucas de Perou, Par cet art, un 
Allemand, que j'ai connu prouwoit que Priam 
avoit tte le mime qu Abraham : et Aneas 
le mme que Jonas. Lettre au Bochart, 
Div. Leg. book iv. ſect. 4. 
(e) Lib. v. e. 58. e 
(F) Strabo, lib. x. p. 464, 465, 466. 
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one nder 8 armour, in -adfitat times; appearing ſeized with | 

a divine fury; and this is reckoned the original of muſic | | 

* in Ute (g.. 104i 4 Ul! 
„Clemens Henan alla he” 1dzi Dactyli, barbarous, i 0 
that is ſtrangers; and ſays, that they were reputed the firſt wiſe | 

men, to whom both the letters which they call Epheſian, and 1 

the invention of muſical rhythms are referred (). It ſeems, f | 

that when the Phoenician letters, aſcribed to Cadmus, were 1 

brought into Greece, they were at the ſame time brought into | { 

'Phrygia and Crete, by the Curetes, who ſettled in thoſe coun- þ | 

tries, and called them Epheſian, from the city ne where i 

they were firſt taught. . 1 
Cadmus is a name much e bp entnuleys . | —— 

ing to Fabricius there were three perſons ſo called, who flou- 1 : ft 

riſhed at very different periods. The eldeſt, and the moſt re- =_ 

nowned, is Cadmus the ſon of Agenor, king of Phœnicia: the Wl 

ſecond; Cadmus Mileſius, the hiſtorian ; Who, according to | i f 

Moreri, lived about the time of the Trojan war. Pliny, in of 

ſpeaking of the invention of things; (4) tells us, that Pherecy= | 1 

des Syrus taught the compoſition of diſcourſes in proſe, dur- 135 1 

ing the reign of Cyrus; and Cadmus Mileſius to write hiſtory. | 

And, in another place, (/) he ys that a Milehus Was 1 

the firſt who wrote in proſe. ll 


The third Cadmus was likewiſe A, Mileſian, hay. 1 
. to Suidas, much younger than the ſecond... He was anther of 
the Hiſtory of Attica in ſixteen books. 


It is agreed upon by moſt of the; ae a. Pw fill 
cada, vn ent ITY e — into Arend in ſearch of his 


# 
«(g) 80 Selinus, Po * A. c. xi. - Stadium 4 en of ho ao 4 ar Ie Ne 5 


een inde c Ded eum Idæi daflyli mo- ton, p. 147. muſt be a typographical f 
dulos ci epitu tinnitu ris deprebenſos i in though 1 it is not ne the errata. 
wverfificum ordinem to Nut: & Iſido- (7) Strom. I. i. 
rus, originum, I. xi. c. 6; Stadium Mu- 71 Fi. 6. 

oficum ab idlæis dattylis. Coptum, 34 5 1 5. v. K. 2h, ir hg) 

(h) Muſical Rhymes, as grinned, in .the | e Wo 
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fiſter Europa, whom aper had ſtolen away, brought with bim 
fixteen letters, and the art of making braſs (2). Archbiſhop 
Ucher, the authors of the Unrver/al Hiſtory, and Dr. Blair agree 
in placing this event in the time of Joſhua, that is, 14.50 years 
before Chriſt; though fir-Iſaac Newton and Dr. [Prieſtley allow 
Cadmus to have flouriſhed but 104 5 years before the Chriſtian 
Era Sir Iſaac imagines that the emigration of the Pheenicians 


Ta: 
4 * 


«at 40 W 


and Syrians was occaſioned by the conqueſts of David, « Theſe 


people, ſays he, () fleeing from Zidon and from David, come un- 


der the conduct of Cadmus, and other captains, into. Aſia Minor, 


Crete, Greece, and Lybia, and introduce letters,.mulic, poetry, 
metals and their fabrication, and other arts, ſciences and 'cuf- 


toms of the Pheenicians. This happened about one hundred 


and forty years before the Trojan War. It was about the ſix- 


teenth year of David's reign that Cadmus fled from Zidon. At 
his firſt coming into Greece, he ſailed to Rhodes, and thenee to. - 
Samothrace, an iſland near Thrace, on the north ſide of Lem- 
nos, and there married Harmonia, the ſiſter of Iaſius and 
Dardanus, which gave e to * Samothracian myſte- 


ries.“ (o) 


1 ſhall not enter upon a Kink & aifcuſton comortiing Reba 
nia, of whom, though many ancient authors make her a prin- 


| ceſs, of divine origin (p), there is a paſſage in Athenæus from 
Euhemerus, the Vanini of his time, which tells us, that ſhe 


was by profeſſion, a player on the flute, and in the ſervice of 
the prince of Zidon, previous to her departure with Cadmus. 


This circumſtance, however, might encourage a belief, that, as 


Cadmus brought letters into Greece, his wife brought harmony. 


 thither, as the word apuorin, Harmonia, has been ſaid. to have 


no other derivation than from her. name; Which makes it Yer; 


in) Tacit. I. ii. e. 14, and Plin, vii. (3) / Ninth to Diod; Sie. L g; * 
36. Dn was daughter of Jupiter and Electra, and 

(u) Chronol. p. 113. grand - daughter of Atlas. 

l Ib. p. 131. 


difficult: 
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difficult to aſcertain the ſenſe arinexed to it by the Greeks in 
their muſic ; for it has no roots by which it can be decom- 
Le in order to deduce from them its etymology (q). 
Diodorus Siculus (7); has given a very circumſtantial ac- 
count of the wedding of Cadmus and Harmonia in Samo- 
thrace, at which all the pagan divinities were preſent; and tells 
us, that this was the firſt hymenæal feſtival which the gods 
deigned to honour with their preſence. Ceres, who was ten- 
derly attached to Jaſion, the brother of the bride, preſented 


corn to the new married couple; Mercury, brought his lyre; 


Minerva, her famous buckler, her veil, and her flute; Electra, 


the mother of the bride, celebrated there the myſteries of Cy C 


bele, the mother of the gods, and had the orgies danced to the 
ſounds of drums and tymbals. Apollo afterwards; played on 
the lyre, the Muſes accompanied him with their flutes, and all 


8 . other divinities ratified their nuptials with acclamations f 


oy. This ſeems to be the outline of a dramatic repreſenta- 


don, Which was perhaps exhibited by the prieſts at ſome feſ- 
 tival, or myſtical celebration, in order to commemorate the 


wedding of Cadmus and Harmonia. 


„ 1 


No ancient authors diſpute letters id arts having been brought 


out of Phcenicia by Cadmus, and the Idæi Dactyli; but Diodorus 
is not of opinion that Cadmus invented the letters which he 
brought into Greece, or that the Grecians had no letters before 
his arrival. Fe TEAS ſuppoſes that Cadmus introduced a new 


*F 


070 The common account of the Fand. ; among Wem as * metal which her buf. 


hewever, that is given by lexicographers, band invented received his name. Agenor, 
and generally adopted by the learned, does the father of Cadmüs, was an Egyptian; 
not confirm this opinion. The word is and Cadimus is fd by many ancient writers 
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generally derived, in dictionaries, from 
zguogu, and this from the old verb 4 apto, 


10 70 fit to join. And yet as the flute upon 


Which Harmonia played was a E in- 


trument, capable of melody only, and as 
the was faid to be the firſt Who performed 


upon that inſtrument in Greece, the in- rous people having muſic without a gamut, 


habitants of that country perhaps called by 
er N art which ſhe l introduced 


„„ alphabet 


| K. have received his education in Egypt. 

armonia may likewiſe have come from 
that country; however, her wild flute has 
never been ſaid to have furniſhed the 


Greeks with their muſical ſcale ; but there 
1s nothing more extraordinary in a barba- 


than langua Without an al, habet. 
r) Lib, * 2 1 
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alphabet amongſt them, which they prefixed to the. ancient 

Pelaſgian characters that had been in uſe long before. How- 
ever that may have been, many great inventions are attributed 
to the people of Pheenicia, a province of Syria beſt, known in 
the Hebrew authors of Scripture by the name of Canaan. Bo- 
chart, with incredible labour, has endeavoured to prove, that 
they have ſent colonies, and left veſtiges of their language, in 
almoſt all the iſlands of the Mediterranean. They firſt opened 
the commerce of the Britiſh iſles. Some moderns, indeed, give 

this honour to the Greeks; but, beſides the uncertainty of the 
Grecks ever having been thets; Strabo ſays, in expreſs terms, 
that the Phœnicians began this trade, and carried it on alone, 
Without rivals, which deſtroys all conjecture to the contrary. 
The Pheœnicians were ſucceſſively under the Aſſyrians, Chal- 

deans, Perſians, Greeks, and Romans. Their principal cities 


were Sidon, Tyre, Ptolemaidas, Ecdippas, Sareptus, ae 


Biblis, Tripoli, &c. Carthage was a Phœnician colony. 
Lucan (3) has celebrated their invention of letters in verſes. 
that have been often tranſlated and een e 


Phenices primi, fame |< creditur, auſe 
Menſuram rudibus vocem Agnare figuris.. 


PR firſt, if ancient fame be true, 
The ſacred myſtery of letters neo; 
They firſt by ſound in various lines deſign'd, 
Expreſs'd the meaning of the thinking mind; 
The power of words by figures rude convey d, | 
And uſeful ſcience everlaſting made & Rows, 


C'ęſt de lui (t) que nous vient cat art e g 
De peindre la parole et de parler aux qeux, 
Et par les traits divers de figures tractes, «© 
Donner I la couleur, et du corps aux Pee. 
BREBEUT. 


60 Lib. ws. | (t) Cadmus. 3 
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The noble art from Cadmus took its riſe, 
Of painting words, and ſpeaking to the eyes: 
Fe firſt in wond'rous magic fetters bound 
The airy voice, and ſtopt the flying ſound ; 
The various figures by his pencil wrought,. 
, Gave colour and a e to the thought. 
Hon. Miſs Mol kswon TE. 


We know but little, however, of the Phcenicians, except 
from the Theogony and Coſmogony of Sanconiatho, a prieſt of 
Berytha,. who is ſuppoſed to have flouriſhed before the Trojan 
war; works that are come down to us very imperfectly, in a 
_ tranſlation interpolated by Philo Biblos. It is to Euſebius that 
we are indebted for this fragment; the learned are much di- 
vided as to its. authenticity. Dr. Dodwell endeavoured to prove 
the whole of this work to be ſuppoſititious ; ; but many writers 
of eminence are of a contrary opinion, particularly Dr. Cum- 
berland, biſhop of Peterborough, who has built an hypotheſis: 
upon the writings attributed to Sanconiatho. 1 
Cadmus appears to have been cotemporary with the Gretarw 
Jupiter, from the. fable, which makes him carry away his ſiſter: 
Europa from Sidon, in the ſhape of a bull, by which the ex- 
Pounders of ancient mythology underſtand the enſign of the 
ſhip in which they failed together. The Phœnicians, upon 
their firſt coming into Greece, gave the name of Jao- pater, 
Jupiter, to every king, as every Egyptian monarch was called: 
Pharaoh, and Roman emperor, Cæſar; and thus both Minos 
and his, father were Jupiters. But oak Cadmus and his- 
companions were called Idzi DaQyli, and Curetes, they ſeem 
not to have been. the firſt who came into Greece; for both 
Strabo and Diodorus Siculus tell us, that © the. Curetes, who 
introduced muſie, poetry, dancing, and. arts, and attended on. 
the ſacrifices, were no leſs active about religious inſtitutions ; 
and for their ſkill, knowledge, and myſtical practices, were ac- 


counted. wiſe men and conjurers by the vulgar ; ; that theſe, 
| when! 


3 
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when Jupiter was born, in Crete, were appointed by his mo- 
ther Rhea, to the nurſing and tuition of him in a cave of 
mount Ida, where they danced about him in armour, with 
great noiſe, that his father Saturn might not hear him cry (2). 
And when he was grown up, theſe aſſiſted him in his con- 
queſts, were appointed his prieſts, and inſtituted myſteries, in 
memory of the ſhare which they had in his education.“ 
This wild ſtory, collected from all the beſt proſe writers of 
Greece, is told by Sir Iſaac Newton in his Chronology. It ſerved 
his purpoſe, in ſupport of his chronological hypotheſis; and 
it is quoted here, in order to ſhew the ſimple ſtate which muſic 
was in at its firſt introduction into Greece. No inſtruments are 
mentioned to have been uſed by the Idzi Dactyli, who attended 
Jupiter in Crete, but drums and cymbals, inſtruments of per- 
cuſſion, which affording but one tone, require little art in "he 
player, or knowledge 1 in the hearer (x). 


Theſe repreſent the Ames prieſts, who fects! 

To drown the tender cries of infant Jove ; 

By dancing quick they made a greater ſound, 
And beat their armour, as Wey danc'd' around. | Cunnen. 


-< But Virgil applies this rude and artlef muſic to a leſs noble 
purpoſe than quieting the infant Juputer in his cradle ( 9 1 


Now liſten, while the wond'rous powers 1 Hug 
And genius giv'n to bees, by Heav'n's almighty king, | 
Whom, in the Cretan cave, they kindly fed, 
By cymbal's ſound, and claſhing armour led. Wax ron. | 


(x) There is ſomething ſo petuliiinly | | Armati in aumerum FIR! eribus æra. 


diſguſting in the quarrels between Jupiter ueret, I. ii. 1 03% 
and his father, that I have purpoſely re- 7 'y) Nunc age, naturas apibus quas 3 
frained from mentioning them. piter ipſe 
(x) Didtæos referunt curetas : qui Fovis Addi dit, exped:am : pro qua mercede, canoros 
alum Curetum ſonitus crepitantiaque ara ſecute, 
Vagitum in Creta quondam oecultaſſe fe- Dittao cali regem pavere ſub antro. 
runtur Georg. L iv. v. 149 · 


cum | pueri cireum puerum pernice chorea 


Y : Ariftetle 


\ 
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Tätentum, the famous mathematician, invented a rattle for 
children; and Perrault ſays, if we conſider the muſic of the 
ancients according to the idea which the early writers give us 
of it, we ſhall find it to have been a kind of noiſe ſuitable to 


the ##/ancy of the world, as the firſt inſtruments were certainly 


mus better than rattles, or corals, fit only for children. 


And, indeed, the Phœnicians may be ſaid to have brought 
into Greece ime, rather than tune; but rhythm is of ſuch con- 


ſequence both to Poetry and to muſic, that this was no incon- 


ſiderable preſent. 


As the firſt muſic mentioned in the Seil Wage, 3 is that : 
of the Ide! Dali, after the birth of Jupiter, which conſiſted. 
== rhythmical claſh: of ſwords, as modern morice- dancers de- 


hight in the claſh of ſtaves; it is not unnatural to ſuppoſe, when 


this prince was grown up, had conquered his enemies, and 
was peaceably eſtabliſhed on his throne, that arts and ſciences 


were cultivated and rendered flouriſhing, particularly muſic, 
through the ſkill and influence of Apollo, and his other ſons; 


and this perhaps was found to be the moſt effectual means of: 


taming and . a rude and Ed 1 49s 


MER va. | 


. 


? t the ai majcrum gentium, ſome of the female divi- 
nities laid claim to a ſhare in muſical diſcoveries. Of this num- 


ber was Minerva, or Pallas, the daughter of Jupiter, who is ſome— 


times called Maſica, or the muſician, a name ſhe acquired from her 
ſtatue made by Demetrius, in which, when the ſerpents of the Gor- 


gon were ſtruck, they reſounded like a lute (2). She is alſo ho- 
noured with the invention of chariots, together with having firſt: 
uſed trumpets, and invented the flute 0e). The vouchers for her 
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Ariſtotle has thought it worth recording, that Archytas of 


muſical! 
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muſical talents are Pauſanias, Plutarch, and Fulgentius, among 
the proſe writers; and Pindar, Nonnus, Dionyſ. Ovid, Hy- 
ginus, Propertius, and Claudian, among the poets. The flute 
that ſhe invented, is ſaid by Ovid to en been made of box (), 
and by Hyginus of bone (c). ; 1 
Foraminaà rara, with few hots; it is natural to Wie la- 
deed the fyrinx, ſee plate IV, No. 11. ſaid to have been in- 
vented by Pan, was found inconvenient, It conſiſted of a 
number of pipes of different lengths, tied together, or faſtened 
by wax, which were played on, according to Lucretius (4 ), by 
blowing in them one after the other, moving the inſtrument 
ſideways, for the admiſſion of wind into the ſeveral tubes; 
and it was; the ſagacity and penetration of Minerva, that it 
was found practicable to produce the ſame variety of tones with 
a ſingle pipe, by means of ventiges or holes, which had the 
effect of lengthening or ſhortening the tube, by a quick alter- 
ation of the column of air which was forced through e 
Two other circumſtances are related of Minerva with reſp ect 
to the flute; ſhe is ſaid by Hyginus to have found herfalf 
laughed at by her mother and ſiſter, Juno and Venus, when- 
ever ſhe played the flute in their preſence : : this ſuggeſted to 
her the thought of examining herſelf in a fountain, Which 
ſerving as a mirror, convinced her that ſhe had been juſtly 
derided for the diſtortion of her countenance, occaſioned by 
[ſwelling her cheeks in the act of blowing the flute. This is 
one reaſon given for her throwing aſide that inſtrument, and 
adopting the lyre. (e) However, a better cauſe, and one more 
Worthy of her wiſdom, is aſſigned for her throwing aſide the 
kate ann, Aafiug A playing on the Fre: 55 1 by having 


( 70 P rima terebrato per rara fran (c) Minerva tibias 4 citur prima ex oſſe 
buxo, | cervino feciſſe. 
U' daret, effeci, tibia longa ones, A) Et fupra calamos unco | Pereurrere 
Faſt, 1. vi. i 
By me * at firſt the hollow 2d box was found, With curving lip run Windy o o'er the reeds 


When pierc'd, to give variety of found, _ (e) Plutarch. De Tra cobib. 
* Minerva ſpeals. | 


his 
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his mouth at liberty, ſhe found that it enabled him to ſing at the 


ſame time as he played, which * him an er of 


joining inſtruction to pleaſure. 


There is nothing improbable or puerile in theſe accounts, 
Indeed many of the ancient fables and allegories are fo inge- 
nious, and conceal ſo delicate a moral, that it would diſcover a 
taſte truly Gothic and barbarous, to condemn, or reject them. 
Of ſuch as theſe muſt our hiſtory conſiſt, during the dark ages 
of antiquity, which furniſh few authentic materials: indeed, 


we have as yet no other records to lo than thoſe of e 
and mythologiſ tte. a 


Having traced 0 uſe of Mee jor perenſiſon as * 


5 as the birth of 174 and ſhewn that the ancient Greeks 


attributed the origin of wind inſtruments to Minerva, it now 
remains to ſpeak of the third ſpecies of inſtruments, the tones 
of which are produced by ſtrings; and among theſe, the firſt 


in order and celebrity is the lyre, of which the invention is 


given, both by the Egyptians and Greeks, to Mercury. Of 


the Egyptian Mercury ample mention has been already made, 


in ſpeaking of the muſic of that country: it now remains to 


give ſome account of the Hermes of Greece. 4 


Mrscunv- * 


| Moſt of the Aon and inventions of the Egyptian Mer- 


cury have likewiſe been aſcribed to the Grecian, who was ſaid 
to be the ſon of Jupiter and Maia, the daughter of Atlas. No 


one of all the heathen divinities had ſo many functions allotted | 
to him as this God: he had conſtant employment both day and 
night, having been the common miniſter and meſſenger of the 


whole Pantheon, particularly of his father, Jupiter, whom he 
ſerved with indefatigable labour, and ſometimes, irideed, in a 
capacity, of. no very honourable kind. Lucian is very pleaſant 
upon the multitude of his avocations; and, according to' the 

Vara 5 | M m confeſſion 
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confeſſion of the emperor Julian, Mercury was no hero, but 
rather one who inſpired mankind with wit, learning, and the 
ornamental arts of life, than with courage (c). The pious em- 
peror, however, omits ſome of his attributes; for this God 
was not only the patron of trade, but alſo of theft and fraud. 
Amphion is ſaid, by Pauſanias (4), to have been the firſt 
that erected an altar to this God, who, in return, inveſted him 
with ſuch extraordinary powers of mulic (and maſonry), as to 

enable him to fortify the 86 of Thebes 1 in Bœotia, 10 the mere 
ſound of his lyre. 


Horace gives us the beſt part & his charadter 005 . 


Thou god of wit, from Atlas ſprung, 
Who by perſuaſive power of tongue, 
And graceful exerciſe, refin'd 
The ſavage race of human kind, 
Hail ! winged meſſenger, of 5 
And all th* immortal powr's above. 
- Sweet parent of the bending lyre, 
Thy praiſe ſhall all its ſounds inſpire. 
Artful and cunning to conceal 
Whate'er in ſportive theft you ſteal, 
When from the God who gilds the pole, 
F'en yet a boy, his herds you „ 
With angry voice the threat' ning pow'r * 
Bad thee thy fraudful prey reſtore, n 
But of his quiver too beguil'd, 
Pleas'd with the theft, Apollo ſmil'd. | 
\ You were the wealthy Priam's guide, 3 
When ſafe from Agamemnon's pride, 
Through hoſtile camps, which round him . 
Their watchful fires, his way he ſped. 


(e) Ene N To JvnTWTIE —— 3 . (e) 0d. * 15. I, (Aerial, fame. n. 
banfo rst. Ap. S. Cyril. Cont. Ful. pos Atlantis, & e. 
[A862 Lib. ix. cap. 5, | 


* 


"Uaſptted 
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VDnſpotted ſpirits you conſiggn 
To bliſsful ſeats and joys divine, 
And, powerful with thy golden wand, 
The light, unbodied crowd command; &+ 
Thus grateful does thy office prove 


To * n 25 er — . © RANG. | 
This Dante Manning he 9 1 a try e aum to I 
Moons attributed to Homer. Almoſt all the ancient poets f i 


relate the manner in which the Grecian Mercury diſcovered the : 
lyre ; and tell us that it was an inſtrument with ,/ever firings; 
a circumſtance. which. makes it eſſentially different from that 
ſaid to have been invented by the Egyptian Mercury, which 
had but three. However there have been many claimants be- 
ſides Mercury to the ſever ſtringed lyre, of which there will 
be occaſion to ſpeak hereafter ; all that ſeems neceſſary to be 
added here. is, that the great; number of different muſicians, to 
| whom the ſame inventions have been given in Greece, is but a 
: proof that inſtruments reſembling each other in form and pro- 
Perties, may have had many inventors. A ſyrinx, or Hula 
panic, made of reeds tied together, exactly reſembling that of 
the ancients, has been lately found to be in common uſe in the 
iſland of New Amſterdam, in the South Seas, as flutes and 
drums have been in Otaheite and New Zealand; which indiſ- 
putably prove them to be inſtruments natural to every people 
emerging from barbariſm. They were firſt uſed by the Egyp- 
tians and Greeks, during the infaney of the muſical art among Lil 
them; and they ſeem to have been invented and —— ̃ÿ Wi 
all times by nations remote from each other, and between whom - —_ = 
it is hardly poſſible that there ever. FUG have een the leaſt 
intercourſe or communication. 


The Greeks, however, when they deibed a . or r hero of 


their own country, uſually. bad recourſe to the Egyptian theo- 
gony for a name, and with it adopted all the actions, attributes, 
LIAR "WES: —_ 
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and rites of the original, which they generouſly beſtowed up- 


on their new divinity. And not only the Greek and Roman 
poets, but hiſtorians, ſpeak of their Mercury as the inventor of 
muſic and the lyre. Apollodorus, as related before, p. 209, is 
almoſt the only one Ne lays he ſeems of this tranſaction in 


Egypt. 
Don Calmet, in 116 Diſſertation on Be Muff nl 1 


of the Hebrews, has given us an account of this diſeovery 
from Homer's hymn to Mercury, in which he tranſlates HA 


box, plectrum, by the French word archet, a bow, without cit- 
ing a ſingle authority for it from ancient authors. What kind 
of implement the pledtrun was, will be diſcuſſed hereafter ; 
but it is moſt certain that the Sow now in uſe, was utterly un- 
known to the ancients. Vincenzio Galilei (/ ) has collected 
the various opinions of the ſeveral Greek writers who have 


mentioned the invention of the chelys or teftuds ; and the late 
Mr. Spence has done the ſame in a "very circumſtantial, ut 


ludicrous manner / 87. 


The moſt ancient repreſentations of this kalt agree 
very well with the account of its invention: the lyre, in par- 
ticular on the old celeſtial globes, was repreſented as made of the 
entire ſhell of a tortoiſe, and that of Amphion in the celebrated 


groupe of the 18 68 or T oro, in the Farneſe palace at Rome, 


Y Dial. della Mufica Aut. e Mod. He bad poſſibly been — en +4 


() © Horace talks of Mercury as a won- find out that a th pulled ſti 
1 0 '&- bye the ka- 


mufician, and repreſents him with tened at each end, when ſtruck 


a lyre. There is a ridiculous old legend ger, made a ſore of muſical ad _ 
relating tg to this invention, which informs ever that was, he went immediatel 


us that Mercury, after caling fome bulls work, and cut ſeveral thongs out o he 


from Apollo, retired to a ſectet grotto, hides: he bad lately ſtolen; and: faſtened | 
which he uſed to frequent. at the foot of them as tight as be could to the ſhell of. 


a mountain, in Arcadia. Juſt as he was this tortoiſe; and, in playing with them, 


going in, he found a tortoiſe feeding at made a rack kind of mufic with ee to 
the entrance of his cave: he killed the divert himſelf in his retreat. This, con- 


poor creature, and, perhaps, eat the fleſh fidered only as an account of the firſt in- 
of it; as he was diverting himſelf with vention of the rag is not * ſo. 
the ſhell, he was mightily pleaſed with unnatural,! 45 Pol F at. Vit 

* noiſe i it gave r its concaye . | 


a” 
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which is of exquiſite Greek ſculpture, and very high antiquity, 
is figured in the fame manner. I had a front and fide view of 
this lyre drawn under my own eye, and have ſince had them 
engraved for this work, Plate V. No. 1 and 2, in order to furniſh | 
the reader.with an idea of the form given to the inſtrument 
by ancient ae u the en of this ret 


Aror 10. 


There is ſomething bas in the Ten of realizing, or even 
of finding the ſlighteſt foundation in hiſtory for the fables with 
which we have been amuſed in our youth. I believe there are 
few of my countrymen who have. not, during childhood, read 
the Life of Robinſon Cruſoe, and the Adventures of Lemuel 
Gulliver, as authentic hiſtories, and who have not relinquiſhed 
that thought, in riper years, with ſome degree af reluctance. 
It has, doubtleſs, been the fame with the i ingenious fables of 
_ antiquity, ſo elegantly told, and embelliſhed with all the flow- 
ers of poetry, and warm colouring of imagination. 

Of all the divinities of Paganiſm, there was no one by whom - 
the polite arts were ſaid to have been, in fo particular a man- 
ner, cheriſhed and protected, as by Apollo. Cicero mentions. 

four of his name, the moſt ancient of whom was the fon of 
Vulcan; the ſecond a ſon of Corybas, and born in Crete; the 
third an Arcadian, called Nomian, from his being a great le- 
giſlator; and the laſt, to whom the WO” honour is aſcribed, 
the ſon of Jupiter and Lato 


Apollo had a variety of other names, e FRE” ous 
4 bis principal attributes, or the chief places where he was wor- 
| ſhipped. He was called the Healer, from his enlivening warmth 
and cheering influence; and Pæan, from the peſtilential heats; 


to ſignify the former, the ancients placed the Graces in his right 
hand; and for the latter, a bow and arrows in his left : Nomius, 


ot the We gi from his fertilizing the earth, and thence ſuſ- 
taining 
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taining the animal creation; Delius, from his rendering all 
things manifeſt; Fythius, from his victory over Python; Ly- 
cias, Phæbus, and Planes, from his purity and ſplendor. As 
Apollo is almoſt always confounded by the Greeks with the 
Sun, it is no wonder that he ſhould be dignified with ſo many 
attributes. It was natural for the moſt glorious object in nature, 
whoſe influence is felt by all creation, and ſeen by every animated 
part of it, to be adored as the fountain of light, heat, and life, 

The emperor Julian, in his defence of paganiſm, ſays, It 
is not without cauſe that mankind have been impreſſed with a 
religious veneration for the ſun and ſtars. As they muſt, at 
all times, have obſerved that no change ever happened in celeſ- 
tial things; that they were ſubjected neither to augmentation, 
nor diminution ; and that their motion and laws were always 


equal and proportioned to their ſituation in the heavens, From 


this admirable order, therefore, men have reaſonably concluded 


that the Sun itſelf was either a God, or che reſidence of ſous 


divinity.” (4) 4545 part 
The power of healing diſeaſe) volt chiefly 1 giren by the 


ancients to medicinal plants, and vegetable productions, it was 


natural to exalt into a divinity the vilible cauſe of their growth. 
Hence he was ſtyled the God of phyfic ; and that external heat 


which cheers and invigorates all nature, being transferred from 


the human body to the mind, gave riſe to the idea of all men- 
tal efferveſcence coming from this God; hence, likewiſe, poets, 
prophets, and muſicians, are ſaid to be Numine Mac e 
by Apollo. 

Whether Apollo was ever a * N or bey the great 
luminary, many have doubted ; indeed, Voſſius (1) has taken 
great pains to prove this God to be only a metaphorical being, 
and that there never was any other Apollo than the ſun: he 
was ſtyled the ſon of Jugmers n this en becauſe that 
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God was reckoned by the ancients the author of the world, His 
mother was called Latona, a name which ſignifies hidden, be- 
cauſe before the ſun was created, all things were wrapped up 
in the obſcurity of chaos. He is always repreſented as beard- 
leſs and youthful, becauſe the ſun never grows old, or decays. 
And what elſe can his bow and arrows imply, but his piercing 
beams ? And adds, that all the ceremonies which were per- 
formed to his honour, had a manifeſt relation to the great ſource 
of light, which he repreſented. Whence, he concludes, it is in 
vain to ſeek for any other divinity than the tine which was 
adored under the name of Apollo.“ 1 | 1 
However, though this is in general true, yet it . appear, 
from many paſſages in ancient authors, that there was ſome 
illuſtrious perſonage named Apollo, who, after his apotheoſis, 
was taken for the ſun; as Oſiris and Orus in Egypt, whoſe 
exiſtence cannot be aatled; in queſtion, were, after. their death, 
confounded with the ſun, of which they became the ſymbols, 
either from the glory and ſplendor of their reigns, or from a 
belief that their ſouls had taken up their ene in n lumi- 8 
un + 414/34 
> the Gila Apollos melee by PR it appears Hin 
the three laſt were Greeks, and the firſt an Egyptian; who, 
according to Herodotus, was the ſon of Oſiris and Iſis, and 
called Orus. Pauſanias is of the ſame opinion as Herodotus, 
and ranks Apollo among the Egyptian divinities. The teſti- 
mony of Diodorus Siculus is ſtill more expreſs, for in ſpeak- 
ing of Iſis, after ſaying that ſhe had invented the practice of 
medicine, he adds, that ſhe taught this art to her ſon Orus, 
named Apollo, who was the laſt of che Gods that eme in 
Egypt. 
It is eaſy to trace almoſt all ab recen fables and 5 
logies from Egypt. If the Apollo of the Greeks was ſaid to be 
the ſon of Jupiter, it was becauſe Orus, the Apollo of the 
Egyptians, ad Ofiris for his father, whom the Greeks con- 
| founded 
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founded with Jupiter. If the Greek Apollo was reckoned the 
God of eloquence, muſic, medicine, and poetry, the reaſon 
was that Ofiris, who was the ſymbol of the ſun among the 
Egyptians, as well as his ſon Orus, had there taught thoſe 
liberal arts. If the Greek Apollo was the God and conductor 
of the Muſes, it was becauſe Ofiris carried with him in his 
expedition to the Indies ſinging women and muſicians. This 
parallel might be carried on ſtill further ; but enough has been 
faid to prove that the true Apollo was that of Egypt. 

To the other perfections of this divinity the poets have 
added beauty, grace, and the art of captivating the ear and the 
| heart, no leſs by the ſweetneſs of his eloquence, than by the 

melodious ſounds of his lyre. However, with all theſe ac- 
compliſhments, he had not the talent of captivating: the fair, 
with whoſe charms he was enamoured; but we have nothing 
to do with his amours, nor with the other adventures related 
of this God during his refidence on earth, which are indeed 
too numerous, and too well known to be inſerted here: how- 
ever, ſuch as concern his muſical conteſts, in which he was 
always victorious, ſeem too much connected with our l 
to be wholly unnoticed. | 25 
To begin, therefore, with the diſpute which he had with 
Pan, that was left to the arbitration of Midas. 


Pan, who thought he excelled in playing the flute, offered 
to prove that it was an inſtrument ſaperior to the lyre of 
Apollo. The challenge was accepted, and Midas, who was ap- 
pointed the umpire in this conteſt, deciding in favour of Pan, 
was rewarded by Apollo, according to the poets, with the cars 
of an aſs, for his ſtupidity. This fiction, whit ſeems el 
upon hiſtory, muſt be explained. 

Midas, according to Pauſanias, (I) was the ſon of Gordius 
and Cybele, and reigned in the Greater Phrygia, as we learn 


from Strabo (/). He was poſſeſſed of ſuch great N in 
„„ SY {1 1. . v. p. so. 


ſuch 
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ſuch an inordinate deſire of inereaſing them by the moſt con- 
temptible parſimony, that, according to the poets, he converted 
. whatever he touched into gold. However, his talent for accu- 
mulation did not extend to the acquirement of taſte and know- 
legde in the fine arts, and, perhaps, his dulneſs and inattention 
to theſe provoked ſome muſical poet to invent the fable of his 
deciſion in favour of Pan againſt Apollo. The ſcholiaft' upon 
Ariſtophanes, - to explain the fiction of his long ears, ſays that 
it was deſigned to intimate chat wor 1 Te” in Fl n of ; 
his dominions.. ft 
Marſyas, another Jon? 4 on / the Aute; was gill more ind f 
fortamdte; than either Pan, or his admirer, Midas. I ſhall col- 
lect the hiſtory" of this perſonage, ſo celebrated by antiquity, 
chiefly from Diodorus Siculus, and from MW Burette s notes to 
the Treatiſe of Muc, by Plutarch (50. 
Marſyas was of Celænæ, a town in Phrygis; ala fon &f Hy 
agnis, who flouriſhed, according to the Oxford Marbles, 1 
years before Jeſus Chriſt. His connection with Cybele, a 
Wards ſo celebrated as the mother of the Gods, makes it = = 
ceſſary to give ſome'a count oX her before we pre cee in che VV 42 
hiſtory” of Marſyas,” * 1 1 5 | M 
The Phrygiatis, ſays Dicdors Steclus (0%. A that i 
they had formerly a king named Meon, who was likewiſe, ſo- ; 
_ vereign of Lydia. This king took to wife a Princeſs. of he 
name of Dindyma, by whom he had a daughter. Enraged at 
the diſappointment of not having a ſon, he expoſed her upon 
mount Cybele. However the Gods permitted her to be ſackled - 
by wild beaſts; which being afterwards diſcovered hy ſome 
ſhepherdeſſes in the neighbourhood, they ſtole her from 3-4 
ſavage nurſes, and upon carrying her home, called her C. ybele, 
from the name of the er where ſhe had been 21 


This child ſurpaſſed "as he n up, all her companions, not 
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only in beauty, but wiſdom and talents; for ſhe invented a 
flute, compoſed of many pipes, and was the firſt of that coun- 
try who introduced drums and cymbals into choruſſes. She 
likewiſe healed by purification, and muſical airs, the diſeaſes of 


children, and of the ſhepherds flocks. As ſhe had ſaved the 


lives of many children, and had had them frequently in her 
arms, ſhe was unanimouſly called the mother of the mountain. 
« The chief of her friends was Marſyas, a man commend- 


able for his wiſdom and temperance: he manifeſted great ge- 
nius in the invention of a flute, which by means of holes, like 


that of Minerva, expreſſed all the ſounds of the ſeveral pipes, 


of which the ſyrinx was compoſed; and his attachment to Cy- 


bele muſt have been of a very pure and Platonic kind; for we 


are told that he preſerved his chaſtity to the laſt hour of his 
life.” However, the diſpoſition of Cybele was not quite ſo ſe- 
raphic; for ſhe had no ſooner arrived at years of maturity, 


than ſhe became violently « enamoured of a young man in the 
neighbourhood, named Atys. And being recognized by her 
parents ſoon after her ſecret commerce with him, from which a 
pregnancy had enſued, ſhe was carried home to the court of 
her father, who ſuppoſed her to be ſtill a virgin; but having 


diſcovered the contrary, he put Atys, and the ſhepherdeſſes, by 


whom ſhe had been brought up, to death, nor would after- 1 
wards ſuffer their bodies to be buried. 


1 Cybele tranſported with love for this young man, all grief ; 


for the fate of her nurſes and benefactreſſes, became inſane, and 


ran wildly up and down the country, beating the cymbals. 
Marſyas taking pity of her misfortunes, and preſerving his 
former friendſhip for her, followed her in all her rambles, till 
ſhe arri ved at Nyſa, the reſidence, at that time, of Bacchus, or 
Oſiris, where they found Apollo, who had acquired great re- 


putation by his manner of playing the lyre. For it is ſaid that 


though Mercury invented this inſtrument in the manner al- 


- firſt 
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firſt that played upon it with method, and, by ſinging to it, 
made it the conſtant companion of poetry (o). 


Marſyas having engaged in a muſical diſpute with Apollo, 


choſe the people of Nyſa for judges. Apollo played at firſt a 


ſimple air upon his inſtrument; but Marſyas taking up his pipe 
ſtruck the audience ſo much by the novelty of its tone, and the 
art of his performance, that he ſeemed to be heard with more 
pleaſure than his rival. Having agreed upon a ſecond trial of 


{kill, it is ſaid that the performance of Apollo, by accompany- 


ing the lyre with his voice, Was allowed greatly to excel that 
of Marſyas upon the flute alone. Marſyas, with indignation, 
proteſted againſt the deciſion of his judges, urging, that he had 
not been fairly vanquiſhed according | to the rules ſtipulated, be- 
cauſe the diſpute was concerning the excellence of their ſeveral 
inſtruments, not their voices and that it) was wholly unjuſt to 
employ two arts againſt one. 


Apollo denied that he had e any unfair advantage of 


his antagoniſt, ſince Marſyas had employed both his mouth and 


fingers in performing upon his inſtrument; ſo that if he was 


denied the uſe of his mouth, he would be ſtill more. diſquali- 


filed for the contention. The judges approved of Apollo s rea- 
ſoning, and ordered a third trial. Marſyas was again van- 
quiſhed; and Apollo inflamed by the violence of the diſpute, 
flead him alive for his preſumption. | 


Pauſanias relates a circumſtance concerning this —_ dat 


had been omitted by Diodorus, which is, chat Apollo l 


(o) According to Homer's account of | With dext rous Hill the pleftrum wields, 


this tranſaction, in his hymn to Mercury, | 
| Wich voice accordant to the — 9 


it was given by that God to Apollo, as a 


peace- offering and indemnification for the | 
Such trains as gods and men approv'd, | 


oxen which he had ſtolen from him: 
To Phœbus Maia's ſon preſents the lyre, 
A gift intended to appeaſe his ire; 
The god receives it gladly, and eſſays 
The novel inſtrument a thouſand ways. 
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the challenge from Marſyas, upon condition that the: ine 
ſhould ufe the vanquiſhed, as he pleaſed... . | 


Diodorus informs us, that Apollo ſoon. repeating 5 8 | 


elty with which he had treated Marſyas, brake the ſtrings of 
the I yre, and by that means put a ſtop, for a time, to N Katt 


ther prope in the N of that 5. inſtrument. 


FS %S & 


fays 155 . wRets added to + Haba e the 5 pr" 
Meſe ; Linus, that of Lichanos ;. and Orpheus and Thamyras, 


thoſe ſtrings which are named Hypate, and Parhypate.” 


It has been already related, that the lyre invented by the 
Egyptian Mercury had but three firings; and by putting theſe 
two circumſtances together, we may perhaps acquire ſome 
knowledge of the progreſs of muſic, or, at leaſt, of the exinne 
ion of its ſcale, in the higheſt ; antiquity. 
Meſe, in the Greek muſic, is the N 3 of the ſecond © 
tetrachord of the x great ſyſtem, and firlt, tetrachord invented by 
the ancients, anſwering t. to our A, on the fifth line. 1 in the 144 
If this found then was added to the former three, i it proves two 
important points : firſt, that the moſt ancient tetrachord was that 
from E in the baſe, to A: and that the three original ſtrings in 
the Mercurian and Apollonian lyre were. tuned E, F, G, which - 
the Greeks called H pate Me efon, Parſy h pate Meſon, EF Meſen, 
Diatonos. The addition therefore of Me eſs to theſe, compieed 
the firſt and moſt ancient tetrachord, E, F, G, A /p J. 
The ſtring Lichanos then being added to theſe, and bes. 8 
ing to our D, on the third line in the baſe, extended the 
compaſs downwards, and gave the ancient N a regular ſeries 


(p) Captain Norden ſay s, the ſepulchral be true that the Greeks had their firſt mu- 
urn on the firſt pyrami near Mewphia, | fical knowledge from Egypt, we may ſ 
though: it reſt intirely upon its baſe, ſounds .' poſe this ſound to be the ſtandard 9 
hke a bell; and Dr. "Shaw believes the and fundamental note of the Mercurian 
found emitted to be E-la-m;. Now if it lyre, and firſt tetrachord, E, F, G, A. 


. 
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of five ſounds, in the Dorian mode, the moſt ancient of all the 


Greek modes; and the two ſtrings called Hypate, and Parhy- 


pate, correſponding with our B and C in the baſe, completed 
the heptachord, or ſeven ſounds, By C, D, E, E, G, A, a com- 
paſs that received no addition, till after the time of Pindar, who 
calls the inſtrument then in uſe, the eee. . But 
to return to Apollo and Marſyas. 


It is natural to ſuppoſe that great s had been given. 
on both ſides, previous to a trial of ſxill, big with ſuch ſerious 
conſequenees.. And it appears from a paſſage in Apuleius, that 
the champions had tried their ſtrength at invective and ſarcaſm, 
before the muſical conteſt: began. According to this writer; 
Marſyas was ſo fooliſh as to irritate the God, by oppoſing his 
own entangled. hair, his frightful and ſhaggy beard, to the 
flowing locks, the finical effeminacy, and dainty cleanlineſs of 


his rival; for which he Was Wel by * the Muſes and com- 
Penn. preſent l 


It is difficult e a ent a SOS aft thin. 


3 as ſome ancient writers, in ſpeaking: of - him, tell us 
that he was a man of talents and wiſdom, while others repre- 


ſent him as an ignorant clown; juſt as Polonius, in our Shake- 
ſpeare's. Hamlet, is in viokie: ms n ns; t in _ 


an ideot. 
Plato (7) tells Galen we ER PET ito > Marſyas nds 


pus for wind-muſie; and to theſe two muſicians'is:likewiſe at- 
tributed the invention of the Phrygian and Lydian meaſure. 
Marſyas is alſo ſaid by ſome-to have been the inventor; 14 | ___ 
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i, priuſquam tibias Geriperet inflare, prius intonſus, et gents gratus, et corpore \ 3 

de fe, et Hpolline ſuædam delinamenta bar- Tut, es arte multiſcius, et fortuna. 


bart effutivit: laudans feſt quod erat et coma — here Muſz, cum audirent hot . 5 
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Antiquity hs furniſhed us with ſeveral monuments of the 
puniſhment inflicted upon him by Apollo. He may be ſeen in 
Berger, in Maffei, and in Du Choul. The Rory 1 is likewiſe 
well and fully repreſented in one of the ancient pictures dug 
but of Herculaneum (). Here the vanquiſhed muſician is 
| bound to a tree, the executioner ſtanding by him with a knife 
1 1 in his hand, only waits for orders from the victor to flay him 
Pp alive. Apollo is ſeated at a diſtance, with his lyre in one hand, 
1 a plectrum in the other, and 4 Muſe by his ſide, preparing a 
1 garland for him in token of victory. A young . man, on his 
| | knees, appears to implore his mercy : this is thought to be 

1 2 Olympus, the ſcholar of Marſyas, aſking pardon for his maſ- 
[ | ter, or, perhaps, permiſſion to give him Funn PRI 
| | 1 as we learn from Hyginus, he obtained. 1 
| There is alſo a magnificent ſtatue at Rome, . Marſyas 
q is repreſented faſtened to a tree with his arms extended, Others 
e may be ſeen where Apollo holds a knife in his right hand, and 

1 the ſkin of Marſyas in his left, which ſerves to confirm the 
F opinion, that ſome of the ancients thought Apollo flead him 
himſelf. In ſome of the ſtatues, Marſyas is ſculptured with 
the ears and tail of fawns and ſatyrs; of this kind, is the 
figure in the grand duke's gallery at. Florence. There was an- 
1 ciently to have been ſeen in the citadel at Athens, a ſtatue of 
1 | Minerva chaſtiſing the ſatyr Marſyas, for appropriating to him- 
ſelf the flutes which the goddeſs had rejected with contempt. 
Theſe flutes of Marſyas had been conſecrated in the temple of 
1 Apollo at Sicyon, by a ſhepherd who had collected them. At 
1 MłKntinea, in the temple of Latona, was alſo to be ſeen a Mar- 
Tyas playing upon the double flute; and he was not forgotten 
in the famous 1 of Fe deſcribed by TR: 
[i | _ (. 
Aeg whe! inventions of Marfyas i is ani likewiſe, the 
= bandage. made of leather thongs, uſed by tHe ancients i in 1 
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ing the flute, in order to keep the cheeks and lips fim, and . 
prevent the diſtortion of the countenance, ſo common in play- 
ing upon wind-inſtruments. This contrivance, which left * "i 
a ſmall aperture between the lips, juſt ſufficient to receive the 
mouth - piece of the flute, ace Ae the Ae of the. 
- performer. (u). mw 

Servius, the grammarian, 1 chat moſt . towns „ bad 
in the public places a ſtatue of Marſyas, which was a 1 ue 
of their liberty, becauſe of the cloſe connection between Mar- 
ſyas, taken for Silenus, and Bacchus, known to the Romans by 
the name of Liber. There was in the Forum at Rome one of 
thoſe ſtatues, with a tribunal erected by it, where juſtice was 


adminiſtered. The advocates who gained their cauſe, took care 


to crown this ſtatue, as it were to thank Marfyas for the ſuc- 


ceſs of. their eloquence, and to engage his favour to them in 
quality of an excellent player on the flute: for, in ancient times, 
it is well Known how great an influence the ſound of that, and 


other. inſtruments; had in declamation, and what 4 flute, | 
in particular, had; in animating orators and actor s. 


However, notwithſtanding the. many teſtimonies of ig 5 


authors e Marfyas Dun. been flead nes! any 


5 A £ 


unf 3 ee up at ene in at ben M 
ſquare, in the form of a bladder, or foot- ball; there are au- 


chors who take the whole ſtory. to be an allegory founded upon 
the river Marſya, which ran through the city Celænæ, making 
a harſh and diſagreeable noiſe to the ear; or, rather, if we may 
believe Fortunio Liceti („J, the fable had its riſe from this, that, 
before the invention of the lyre, the flute was in higher favour 


than any other muſical inſtrument, and enriched all thoſe who + 5 | 


were able to play upon it; and as the Ire ene. the flute 1 


1 This bandage was called GopCue, or ne has had engreved 4 in Taj treatiſe - 
 TtpiFopior, ca rum. It 18 mentioned in de Tibiis A eterum, and 1 in Plate VI. 12 1. 
Plutarch's $ympofiacs, in che Seboliaſt of of this wok. ar 
Ariſtophanes, and elſewhere ; and may be () Hierog. cap. 109. 


ſeen in ſome ancient ſculpture, which Bar- Do into 5 
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into ſuch diſcredit that nothing was to be gained by it; Apollo 
| was ſaid to have ſtripped off the ſkin'of Marfyas, the beſt per- 
1 former on the flute of his time; which was the better ima- 
if geined, as the money of thoſe dye was of leather %. This 
puniſhment has frequently been infficted in modern times _ 
inferiority, not oy by. rival een of en talents, hs "by 
faſhion ' 
The next iacideud oe mnabitiourd: in the hiſtory of Apollo 
is his defeat of the ſerpent Python, 

The waters of Deucalion's deluge (2), ſays: Ovid 5 — 
had overflowed the earth, left a ſlime, from whence: ſprung 
innumerable monſters, aud among others the ſerpent Python, 
which made great havock in the country about Parnaſſus. 
Apollo, armed with his darts, put him to death; which» phy- 
ſically explained, implies, that the heat of the ſum having diſ- 
ſipated the noxious: ſteams, thoſe: monſters! ſoon diſappeared; 
or, if this fable be referred to hiſtory, the ſerpent was a robber, 

who! haunting the country about Delphos, and very much in- 
feſting thoſe who came thither to ſacrifice; a prince, who bore 
the name of W weg or one of the prieſts of chat * og 
Him to death. |; 
This event gave riſe't to the riitution of the Pythian aides, : 
To frequently mentioned i in the Grecian hiſtory. They were ce- 
lebrated at firſt once in eight or nine years; but in proceſs of 
= time were repeated every four years. Muſic and poetry were 
= in a particular manner, ſubjects of contention 'in theſe games, 
4 , which were inſtituted in honour of that divinity, who was the 
bu immediate patron and protector of thoſe arts. And if, as Ovid 
informs us, they owe their inſtitution to Amphictyon, the ſon 
of Deucalion, ſoon after the deluge, which bears the name of 
his father, they were the moſt ancient of all the four great 


| "ay Pollux, Ni iv: cafe 0 ts according to Sir Ifaac Newwon, 110 Dr. 
£38 (z) This event happened, according to - Prieſtley, but 1040. a 
Py | OY che Parian Marbles, and Dr. Blair, 1503, (a) Met. l * 
fi | Tr before the Chriſtian Era, * 5 A 
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games of Greece: for Pauſunias tells us that the Olympic 
games ere firſt celebrated by Clymerius, a deſcendant of Her- 
cules, fifty years after the deluge of Deucalion. However, the 
ſame writer, who, in his travels through Greece, was particu- 


larly: ſolicitous to inform himſelf of every circumſtance relative 


to theſe inſtitutions; tells us, that Diomedes, the ſon of Tydeus, 
having eſeapedꝭ a dangerous tempeſt in returning from Troy, 
dedicated a temple to Apollo, and founded the Pythian games 


in his honour. After being diſcontinued for ſome time, theyß 


were renewed by the brave Eu 


the forty-eighth Olympiad, 586 before Chriſt; after which 
time thay ſerved 4 an æra to che ine, of ann and 


bou Wein e e ee! 
Theis muſical 1 0 will be 1 by v4 
1 aden with the other games of Greece, when we have quitted 


at the firait road of hiſtory. e Meas 7c. 
It was from the legend of Apollo's ictory, ayer. the Python, 


chat the Cod himſeif acquired the — of Pythius, and his 


prieſteſs that of Pythia. The city of Delphos, where, the fa- 


mous oracles were ſo. Jorg: deine, was: Heme frequently 
e ct ber ee ide De ans vifob 
The decrees, of this e were not * uttered, in hexameter 
verle, but, if we may believe Lucan, were Jung (d)). 
. And,; according, to Plutarch, in his, diſcourſe on the. Pythian 


P riefieſs no; longer Fendring: her prophecies in, verſe, the ancient 
oracles. were nat. only delivered in verſe, and in a pompous 


fiyle, but were lung likewiſe to the found of the Aute (c)- 


1); Sive cayet "ge * ud e te hoe, to expreſs a oft and 8 8 | 
11 So ming . IR tion, © Lib. i. DG Nec plaſmate 9 


Fit Farm. Feminata which 1s a confirmation of poetry 


% Plutarch, in this. paſſage, 92 the zeing always fung See an 9 eri. 


derm @\acuz, for > florid modulation-of Heil upon che term ananua,, Div. Leg. 
2 and Quintilian latinizes the ſame book iv. ſect, + 


Vor. . . Oo - 0s T The 


rylochus of Theſſaly, whoſe va» 
lour and exploits acquired him the name of the neu Achilles. 
This renewal of the Pythie games happened in the third year M 


-ifeuſſed — 
giral maze of fable a d ann and are arrived 


5 J T4 
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The oracle of Dodona was founded by the Palaſgi, in the 
time of Cecrops, 15 50 years. befote Chriſt; that of Belphos 
was, however, more ancient; for, e to nen 
ſubſiſted before Deucalion's deluge. en ' a 

Archbiſhop Potter ſays d), it is as certain as We tg & 
diſtane can be, that this oracle was very ancient, and flouriſhed 
about 100 years before the Trojan war: and Sir Iſaac Newton 
ſays (e), a prieſteſs of Jupiter Ammon, being brought by 
Phoenician merchants into Greece, ſet up the oracle of Jupiter 
at Dodona. This gives a beginning to oracles in Greece: and 
by their 3 the eg of 1 dead is 1 where in- = 
Lon noi { f Js 9 e 2 oy r W Flo. e 9 it 7 h 2 


firſt difcovertd and felt the eee at " Delptios: 11 is * 
moſt authors ſuppoſed, that ſome intoxicating vapours iſſued 
from a fiſſure in the earth, the yaouw, or chaſmy where goats 
firſt experienced their effects, where the tripod of the Pythia 

was afterwards Pn ad” upon which ſpot the Wen "_ 
was erected (g). Fin 0 nen nee enn 
As the temple of Apollo was the firſt of the wind; i was 415 
the laſt which was abandoned upon the ceſſation of oracles, or, q 
rather, when they ceaſed to be t in repute. 5 n elalidtig. 
Plutarch upon this ſubject fays, that Chick were generally 
deen in verſe, preceded by the ſound of kettles; Which 
furniſhes no very exalted idea of the ſtate of muſic in remote 
antiquity, any more than what one of the interlocutors in the 
ſame author's Dialogue on the Pythia, ſays of her verſes, does * 
of poetry. © have often wondered, ſaid Diogenian, at the 
W and aukward N or the dee reed con: 


(40 Archeol.. Gr Wc, i 5 | ; luſtrious 3 after their PA | 


(e) Chronology, p. 5 | (8) 1 do not remember to have ſeem in 


By the worflup 5 the dead; 1 fap- any " author, a parallel between The effects 

oſe, Sir Ifaac means agan religion. of the air emitted from this cavern, and 
m general, which nallvd as has been that of the tee df. Fey near. . > 
we: abſeryel,. in. the deification. of il. ov NN | 


7 "ces 
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veyed the ancient oracles to mankind. And yet Apollo is called 


the leader of the Muſes, and God of poetry, as well as of 
muſic ; and therefore it ſeems natural to ſuppoſe, that he would 
attend as much to elegance and beauty in the ſtyle and lan- 
guage of poetry, as to the voice and manner of ſinging it.“ 


All that pagan piety could offer in defence of Apollo, was to 


ſay, that the God only furniſhed inſpiration with reſpect to the 


knowledge of future events, but gave himſelf no trouble about 
the voice, ſounds, words, or metre,” that this knowledge was 


delivered in, all which proceeded from the prieſteſs. And yet 
how the God of muſic could bear the ſounding braſs, and worſe 
than tinkling cymbals, with mch my was Tanne nue e 


5 is not eaſy to imagine. 415 N I > $8505 12 4110 2 | 
In after-times the Pythia had . her minifiry hrafelled pro 


| Jew ; and'theſe had poets under them, whoſe buſineſs was to 
put the oracles into verſe. However, poets had no ſuch em 
ployment in earlier times. Herodotus tells us, that Olen of 
Lycia was at once both prophet and poet: the moſt ancient 


hymns known to have been uſed at Delos, in honour of Apollo, 


were of his compoſition ; and the Greeks acknowledge him to 
have been the firſt that applied poetry to the purpoſe of praiſing ; 
mns were 2 . arten a 


the Gods; indeed it ſeems: as | by 
all, ical compoſitions (ebony ee now ad 0 1 hep 


Olen was the firſt prieſt of [Agalen e eee 
erected there to this God, by the northern people called Hyper- 
ans man ausdem anche are 


I boreans. "Who: theſe de zor 


SHE 1 1 471 * 74 


er 


: 457 F 


pp” cs T "Sh ee 1 eu- Ta to me jm SF wal cares 4 
zed 


merates eight different ſpecies of hymns, 
In this author, and in the notes of the 


learned Spanheim upon Callimachus, it 


appears, that the moſt ancient of theſe 
canticles were 2 t to have been dic - 
e 


tated by the Gods 


mſelves, or, at leaſt, 
by men truly inſpired. - Seme of them re- 
ceived their names from the different -di- 


the moſt ancient poets, who had fignali 


' themſelves in this ſpecies of writing ſuch 
-as Olen, Pamphus, Thamyris, Orpheus, 


Anthes, and Homer. Burette” s otes on 
e | 1 iat 
nus, in a x heaurifl Renta com- 


pares 22 1 effects of reading the beſt an- 
cient e. to the — vapours Witn 
* 


vinities to whom they were addreſſed, and which the thian 1 11 was inſpired. 
the occaſions upon which 225 were ſung 3 on * 1 1 8 e 5 
. 
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not very well agreed. Diodorus Siculus calls them a people of, 
Aſia, near the north, who inhabited a moſt fertile ilhodho equal 

in ſize to that of Sicily. This was the birth place of Latona, 
the mother of Apollo, on which account the iftanders had a 
particular veneration for her ſon. . They were almoſt all prieſts 
of that God, and. continually ſinging hymns to his honour. 
They conſecrated an extenſive territory to him upon the iſland, 
in the midſt of which was a magnificent temple, in an oval 
form, always abounding with rich offerings. - Their city was 
even confecrated to the God, and filled with muſicians __ all 
_ who. every day celebrated his Praiſes. 


The particular worſhip of Apollo in that iſland is ſuppoſed 
to have originated from the arrival of the Egyptian conqueror, 
Seſoſtris. The birth of a God in any country, ſays He- 
rodotus, denoted only the introduction of his worſhip there. 
Thus Jupiter was. load Wann n. bn in A. ag oa 
in Delos. | 
But to return to the a at Delphos.- The e 
of all the Pytſias was Phœmonoe, who was not only the firſt 
ꝑrieſteſs of Apollo, but, according to Plutarch and un. 

the firſt who pronounced oracles in hexameter verſe. 2 


In after-times there were five principal prieſts of ſacrifice ap | 
painted: They were called 0040, holy ; and whatever was facti- 
ficed at their reception was called cowrne, the uidtin. Theſe mi- 
niſters were perpetual, Wee in their children. They 
were believed to be deſcended from Deucalion. Beſides a great 
number of inferior prieſts, there were many players upon muſical 

inſtruments, and heralds who proclaimed the public feaſts, to 
' which, fometimes, all the inhabitants of Delphos were invited. 


Io theſe were joined choruſſes of youths. and n, who. 
ſung and danced at the feſtivals of Apollo. 


Plutarch, in his Dialogue on Mufic, tells us, that W 
had celebrated the birth of Latona, Apollo, and Diana, in lyric 


verſes; and that he was the inventor of the dances that . 
_ in the temple of pale. 


"Gr R E EC 


As Apollo was the God of the Ene arts, thoſe who culti- 
1 em were called his ſons. Of this number was Philam- 
mon of Delphos; whom the poets and mythologiſts make the 
twin brother of Autolychus, by the nymph Chione, and Apollo 
and Mercury. It is pretended that both theſe divinities were 
favoured by the nymph on the ſame day; and that their ſires 
were known from their different talents. Philammon, a great 
poet and muſician, was reported to be the offspring of the God 
who preſides over thoſe arts; and Autolychus, from the craf- 
tineſs and ſubtilty of his diſpoſition, was ſaid to have ſprung 
from Mercury, God of theft and fraud. Philammon is one of 
the firſt, after Apollo, upon fabulous record, as a vocal perfor- 
mer, Who accompanied himſelf with the ſound of the lyre ; 
his ſon was the celebrated Thamyris. Tatian ranks FPhilam- 


mon among the writers Wwho flouriſhed before the time of 


Homer; and the ſcholiaſt of Apollonius Rhodius, from Fhe- 
recydes, affirms, that it was this muſical poet, and not Or- 


pheus, who, accompanied the Argonauts in their expedition. 
If this circumſtanee could be depended upon, there would be 


no difficulty in fixing the time When he lived, as the, chrono 
logiſts place this ee in the aer ee ones 
ing the Trojan war. 

. can be no Soak 4 roy ning was Wen generally 
revered . the — world than any other — 2 ; having in 
ih It. every of it, temples, or 1 and feſtivals, as: 
e — rh 3 the wolf = 3 were con- 
fecrated to him, as ſymbols of his piercing eyes; the crow and 
the raven, becauſe theſe birds were ſuppoſed to have by in- 


ſtinct the faculty of prediction; the laurel, from a perſuaſion 
that thoſe who ſlept with ſome branches. of that tree under their 


heads, received certain vapours, Which enabled them to pro- 
a pheſy. "The cock was conſecrated to him, becauſe by his crow-- 
ing he announces the riſing of the ſun; and the graſshopper, 
on account of his ſing ging * —— a ER, to do» 
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honour to the God of Muſic. Moſt of the ancient poets have : 
celebrated this tuneful pr; but none botters than Anacreon, 
Ode 43. 1 Rigole n DEAT 4% 0 Wie 20 bc 4 d cent 
Plato ſays chat the en ſings — enn | 
food, like thoſe men who, dedicating mee to _ eke ; 
forget the common concerns of life. r 
The ſwan was regarded by the abort as a bird ficted- to 
Apelle in "tae" capacities; firſt, as being, like the crow and 
raven, gifted with the ſpirit of prediction (7 - and, ſecondly, ; 
for his extraordinary vocal powers. The ſweetneſs of his ſong, 
eſpecially at the approach of death, was not only extolled by 
all the poets of antiquity, but by hiſtorians, philoſophers, and 
{ages (4); and to call a great writer the ſway of his age and 
nation, was a full acknowledgement of his ſovereignty. Thus 
Forace calls Pindar, e Theban ſwan (I/. We do not, how-- 
ever, find that Jupiter, when he aſſumed the figure of a a Fra, |. 
acquired the good graces of Leda by his vocal Pers.. + 
The univerſality with which the talent of this bird _ Si | 
was allowed by antiquity, has furniſhed M. Morin with the 
ſubject of a pleaſant Diſſertation upon this queſtion, Why ant 
ſung ſo well Ff, and why they fing fo ill, or rather why | they 
have wholly ceaſed to fing, now (m) ? The author aſks if it is the 
want of hearing muſic as they formerly did, on the banks of 
the Ciyfter and Meander? But, if they had imitative powers; : 
the concerts ſo frequently performed on the Seine and the 
Thames, are ſurely ſufficient to provoke them to the exerciſe” 
of thoſe . | Are they degenerated ! in northern gate * 


5 1 [ e EF * * 3343.6 > 37 '# + Wb I 155 


(i) Ga Goa ut n, qui Famuli, Jaw as Sd g ani ; Phizbp ſa + 
non fine cauſa, Apollini dicati ſunt, ſed quod cri ſunt, ut arbitror, divinatione præditi, 


ab eo divinationem haber videantur, qua 
providentes quid in morte boni ſit, cum cantu 
el woluptate mos ee Cicero Tuſeul. 


Queſt. lib, 10 59. 


Senti ant morituros, tunc MAYTS admodum dul- 


rius canunt, quam antea conſueverint, con- 


arent quod ad Deum int, cujus eraut” 


' praſagiant alterius wite bona ; ideoque can- 
tant alacrius, geſtiuntque ea die quam ſu- 
perior: tempore. Plato 1 in 1 wet gle 
0 Anima, p. 506 
(4). Illi quidem (Cygni) quando WA — I 

l Ode . VI20- 


C1 Dirceum levat_ aura. gennm. Lib. vs 5 


(u] Mun. de I. Acad. des Iiſerip. tom. v. 
This 


n EER M US 1 c. 


io is fully anfuered by Zlian (=), who-aflerts, that 

mong the Hyr ans, or inhabitants of the mot northern 
parts rf the — "who had a celebrated temple to Apollo, at a 
ſolemn feſtival in honour of the God, which was annually kept 
at a great expence, as ſoon as the prieſt had begun the cere- 
mony, by a proceſſion, aſperſions, and luſtrations, a large flock. 
of ſwans inſtantly deſcended from the top of Mount Riphæus; 
and after having eroaked and cackled in the air, round the tem- 
ple, to make a kind of luſtration, in their manner, they en- 
tered the choir, and gravely took their places among the prieſts 


pee were preparing tO ſing a ſacred. hymn in | 
honour: of this feſtival; after which they performed their parts 


wth the utm 


:; preciſion, neither ſinging: out of tune, nor 


breaking time; and hen ger, was done, adler ne in e 


orden from the temple. 12 $1307 our 21 N t 1 
__ Here are ſwans for) 55 fays M. Moria, who king hend 


in a northern climate, as well as in Greece, in the preſence of 


avhole people, and an infinite number of ſpectators of all na- 
tions, who were drawn. together by the ſolemnity; which ſhews, 


du, ae to the vines of thoſe times, ſwans always, and. 


ower and dignity of ſongſters, in- 


ſeparable f om thein hands 6 confeſſes that he 


had the ſtory from tradition having never been able to acquire 
any proof of their muſical powers from experience; and that 
all he knew of this matter, was; that the ancients: held it as a 
certainty, that before they died, theſe birds ſung a — 0 * | 


which was on that account called;the;fwar's air: 


Perhaps the idea of ſwans; having the power of OUR 
4 originally ſuggeſted: by the magnificent length of their necks, 
which ſeem. as capable of diviſions, trills, and ſhakes, as as any of 
our wind- inſtruments. Lucian (o) is the only ancient writer 

who has dared to doubt of the muſical abilities af ſwans. He 
telle us, with 0 Ou! anon that he tried to gen the: 


$9144 450 x11 Nn 
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fact, by: ache a voyage” on tue coaſts of Italy TY re 151 
that being arrived at the mouth of the Po, he and his friends 
had the curioſity to ſail up that river, in order to aſk the was 
termen and inhabitants concerning the tragical fate of Phaeton; 
and to examine the poplars, deſoendants of his fiſters, whom 
they expected to ſhed amber inſtead of tears; as well as to ſee 
the ſwans repreſent the friends of this unfortunate prince, and 
hear them fing lamentations and ſorrowful hymns, night and 
day, to his praiſe, as they uſed to do; in the character of mu- 
ſicians, and favourites of Apollo, before their change. | How: 
ever, theſe good people, who never had heatd of any ſuch mne. 
tamorphoſts, freely confeſſed, that they had indeed ſometimes 
ſeen fwans in the marſhes near the river and had heard them 
croak and ſcream in ſuch a diſagreeable manner, that crows and 
jays would be ſirens, compared with them, in a muſical capacity; 
but that they had never even dreamed of ſwans ſinging a ſingle 
. note that w as pleaſing, or fit to be heard. Is dx N wan 5 14 { ; 
But to return once more to Apollo. Plutarch, who was him 
ſelf a prieſt of that God, impreſſed with the "higheſt reſpect 
and veneration for him and for muſie, in his Dialogue upon that 
art, makes one of his interloeutors ſay, that an invention ſo uſeful 
and charming could never have been the work of man, but muſt 
have originated from ſome God'; ſuch as Apollo, the inventor 
of the flute and lyre, improperly attributed to 3 8 
ſyas, Olympus, and others; and the proofs he urges in ſupport 
of this aſſertion, ſhew, if not its truth, at leaſt that it was the 
common and received opinion. HERO 1024/0324 3603, hb en ein 
All dances and ſacrifices, fays he, uſed in lane aß Apollo, | 
are performed to the ſound of flutes: the ſtatue of this God at 
Delos, erected in the time of Hercules, had in its right hand a 
bow, and on the left ſtood the three Graces, who were fur- 
niſhed with three kinds of inſtruments: the lyre, the flute, and 
ſyrinx. The youth alſo, who carries the laurel of Tempe to Del- 
Phos, is accompanied by one playing on the flute: and the - 
mg . cre 
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cred preſents formerly ſent to Delos by the Hyperboreans, were 
conducted thither to the ſound of lyres, flutes, and ſhepherds' 
pipes. He ſupports theſe facts by the teſtimonies of the poets 


bo Alczus, Alcmon, and Corinna, 


It ſeems as if the account of Apollo could not be ded : 
by any thing that is left to offer on the ſubject, ſo properly, as 
by part of the celebrated hymn of Callimachus, which during 
many ages was performed and heard by the moſt poliſhed peo- 
ple on the globe, with the utmoſt religious zeal, at the feſtivals 
inſtituted to this God. What has already been ſaid may, per- 
haps, throw ſome light upon this beautiful compoſition, which, 


in return, will explain and confirm the reaſons already aſſigned 


dor high veneration in which . * was held by 5 
nn. | | 5 2 


HYMN to APOLLO. 


3 Hah ! hw the laveel; great Arokro' s tree, 
And all the cavern ſhakes ! far off, far of, 
The man that is unhallow'd ; for the God 
Approaches. Hark ! he knocks: the gates 
Feel the glad impulſe: and the fever'd bars 
Submiſſive clink againſt their brazen portals. _ 
Why do the Delian palms: incline their boughs, 
Self-mov'd: and hov'ring fwans, their throats releas'd 
From native ſilence, carol ſounds harmonious? 
Begin, young men, the hymn: let all your have 
Break their inglorious filence; and the dance, 
In myſtic numbers "ou! erplain the muſic. 
But firſt by ardent pray*r, and clear luſtration 
Purge the contagious ſpots of human weakneſs : 
 Impure no mortal can behold Apollo. . 
So may you flouriſh, favour'd' by: the God, 
In youth with happy nuptials, and in ge 
With ſilver hairs, and fair deſcent of children; 1 
Vor. 1. | PI OT 
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80 lay foundations for aſpiring cities, g 

And bleſs your ſpreading colonies? encreasſGPQ. 

Pay ſacred rev'rence to Apollo's ſong ; pe net th 
Leſt watchful the far-ſhooting God emit 

His fatal arrows. Silent Nature ſtands ; 

And ſeas ſubſide, obedient to the FT 

Of Io! Io-Pzan ! nor dares Thetis  —_ 

Longer bewail her lov'd Achilles? Gent: ailing 

For Phoebus was. his foe. Nor muſt fad Niobe 

In fruitleſs forrow perſevere, or weer 

Even thro? the Phrygian marble. Hapleſs Wi „ 

Whoſe fondneſs could compare her mortal offspring oy: 


Io thoſe which fair Latona bore to Jove. 


lo! again ond he Je, Io! Pæan l. 
TE | 6 13 


ne * * 


| Recite Apollo”; 8 ee till nicht am on, 
The ditty ſtill unfiniſh'd; and the day 
Unequal to the Godhead's attributes 
Various, and matter copious of your ſongs. 
Sublime at Jove's right hand Apollo ſits, 1 
And thence diſtributes honour, gracious king, 
And theme of verſe perpetual. From his robe 
Flows light ineffable : his harp, his quiver, 
And Lyctian bow, are gold: with golden ſandals: 
His feet are ſhod. How rich! how beautiful! 
Beneath his ſteps the yellow. min'ral riſes; _ 
And earth reveals her treaſures. Youth and 17 
Eternal deck his cheek : from his fair head [IR 
Perfumes diſtil their ſweets ; - and chearful Health, 
His-duteous hand-maid, through the air improv'd, | 
With laviſh hand diffuſes ſcents ambroſial. b 
The ſpearman's arm by thee, great God, Greed, 
Sends forth a certain wound. The laurel'd bard. 
Inſpir'd by: thee,. compoſes verſe immortal. 


. ? 
1 aug lit . 
41 * 
= 
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Taught by thy art divine, the ſage phyſician 
Eludes the urn, and chains, or exiles death. Mit: i 


* * 8 2 * 


Perpetual fires ſhine hallow'd on thy altars, 
When annual the Carnean feaſt is held: 
The warlike Libyans, clad in armour, led 
The dance, with clanging ſwords and ſhields, they b 
The dreadful meaſure : in the chorus join 
Their women, brown but , ſuch rites 
To thee well anne — m——_ 
— The at een 3 
N Durſt tempt ahi wrath in vain; for dead he fell 
1 thy great ſtrength, and golden arms PO ) 
JI while thy unerring hand elanc'd 
Another and another dart, the people 
Joyfully repeated Je Jo Pean'! 
Elance the dart, Apollo: for the lafety. . 
And health of man, Sera thy mother bore thee 1 


Paton, 


— 


The MUSES. 


"After the enquiries that have been made, FIN with too 
much minuteneſs, concerning the origin of that worſhip which 


antiquity paid to Mercury and Apollo, it ſeems neceſſary to fay 
ſomething of other pagan divinities, among whoſe attributes 
muſic has a place. Of this claſs, as moſt intimately connected 
with. the God of Song, are the Mues, thoſe celebrated female 

muſicians, ſo dear to men of genius, and lovers of art, that it 
ts hardly poſiible for them to hear their names mentioned 
without feeling a ſecret and refined pleaſure. The Muſes were 


originally only ſingers and muſicians, in the ſervice of Oſiris, or 
the great Egyptian Bacchus, under the inſtruction and guid- 
ance of his ſon Orus; but in ſucceeding times they were called 
the We of Jupiter and Mnemoſyne, or Memory. 
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Theſe are the only pagan divinities whoſe: worſhip has been 
continued through all ſucceeding changes in the religion, and 
ſentiments of mankind. Profeſſors of every liberal art in alt 
the countries of Europe, ftill revere them, particularly the 
poets, who ſeldom — the en nn with in- 
voking their aid. | 

Sir Iſaac Newton tells us, | that the Gnding' women 56 Obris 
were celebrated in Thrace by the name of the Muſes ; and that 


the daughters of Pierus, a L en imitating * were ce- 
lebrated by the ſame name (2). 


Diodorus Siculus informs us (4 „ the [Alemas: os dls 

lyric poet, who flouriſhed in the twenty-ſeventh Olympiad, 670 
years B. C. makes them the daughters of Uranus and Terra. 
It has been aſſerted by ſome ancient writers, that at firſt they 
were only three in number; but Homer, Heſiod, and other 
profound mythologiſts, admit of nine 609. rey: 


In his N e to Apollo, Homer fays - 
—— By turns. the Nine delight to ſing. 


And Heſiod, in his Theogony, names them all. T hey are 
faid ſeverally to prefide over ſome art or ſcience, as muſic, 
poetry, dancing, aſtronomy. By ſome they are called. virgins,. 
becauſe the virtues of education appear unalterable :. they are: 

called Muſes from a Greek word (s), which. ſignifies to explain. 
myſteries, becauſe they have taught things. the moſt curious 
and important to know, and which are above the comprehen=-. 
ſion of vulgar minds. Each of their names is ſaid to include: 
ſome particular allegory ; Cho, for inſtance, has been thus 
called, becauſe thoſe who are praiſed in verſe, acquire immortal: 
fame; Euter pe, on account of the * accruing to thoſe 


(p) See Ovid's Metam. 3b. v. fab. 5. * to make each of them aas of 
for the conteſt of the Pierides with the the three Muſes, they were all ſo well ex 
Muſes. ecuted, that they did not know which to 

e Di iii. chuſe, but erected all the nine, and that 

(r) It has been ſaid, thor who x4 £1- Hefiod and Homer only gave them names. 
mens of 2 directed three fxilful ſta- Wo Moc, Ab. = 
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who hear learned poetry; Thaha implies for ever Svuriſhing ; * 


Melpamene, that her melody inſinuates itſelf into the inmoſt re- 
ceſſes of the ſoul; Terpfichore marks the pleaſure which thoſe 
receive who are * in the liberal arts; Erato ſeems to in- 
dicate that the learned command the eſteem and friendſhip of 
all mankind ; Polyhymnzia, that many poets are become immor- 
tal by the number of hymns which they have addreſſed to the 
Gods; Urania, that thoſe whom ſhe inſtructs elevate their con- 
templations and celebrity to the heavens and the ſtars; and 


laftly, the exquiſite voice of Calliope has acquired her that appel- 


lation, as the inventreſs and guardian of eloquence and rhetoric. 


An epigram of Callimachus gives the attributes of the Muſes 


m as many lines. 


Calliope the deeds of heroes ſings; 
Great Clio ſweeps to hiſtory the ſtrings; 
Euterpe teaches mimes their filent ſhow ; 
Melpomene preſides o'er ſcenes of woe; 
_ Ferp/ichore the flute's ſoft pow'r difplays ; 
And Erato gives bymns the Gods to praiſe ; 
 Polymnid*s ſkill inſpires melodious ftrains 
Dania wiſe, the ſtarry courſe explains; 4 
And gay Thalia's glaſs points out where folly reigns (+. 


\ This. epigram does not, however, exattly correſpond with 
the ideas of other poets, or of the ancient- painters, in cha- 
racteriſing the attributes of the Muſes. Among the capital: 


pictures dug out of Herculaneum, are portraits of Apollo, and 
the Muſes, his companions : from which engravings have been 


publiſhed } in the ſecond volume of Le Pitture antiche 4 Ecolano. 


0  Calliope- reperit ſapientes provida Terpſichore. Diwunique Erato mox protu- 
 Cantus © lit hymnos, 

Heroum. Clio citharam clariſima. Vocem Harmoniam cunctiſque Polymnia cantibus 

Mimorum Euterpe tragicis letata querelis.. audit. 

Melpomene dulcem mortalibus addidit ipſa Euranie cali motus atque aftra notawit.. 

ee Et ſuavis zibi tradita. . rern vita 2 6, e Thalia reperti. 


Portraitt 
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Portrait I. The God is ſeated on a throne; with a cithara of 
eleven ſtrings in his left hand, in the CORES _ eee 
or conductor of the Mules (2). | 55 

II. Clo, ſeated, her head crowned wich nech in her? left : 
hand ſhe holds an open volume, in which ſhe appears to' be 
reading. On the outſide is written KLEIQ. ICTOPIAN. Clio 
the hiſtorian, At her feet are fix other rolls, or ug wt vo- 
lumes, incloſed in a cylindrical caſe. 

The picture of Euterpe had been ſo much injured by time, ö 


that it could not be engraved. But the ou Oy n her | 
the flute, as her ſymbol. 2 


Dulcilogues calamos Euterpe flatibus e (4 22 EN 
Auſon. Idyl. 20. 
III. OAAEIA KwuMOATIAN.. Malia the Comedian, with a co- 
mic maſk in her left hand. See Plate IV. No. . 
IV. MEATIOMENH TPATVAIAN. Melpomene, the Tee 
of Tragedy, with a tragic maſk in her left hand. 
V. TEPYIXOPH ATPAN. Terpfichore tlie Lyri it. The in- 
ſtrument which ſhe holds is ſmall, and has but ſeven ſtrings. 
The belly of it is in a round form. It is diſputed whether this 
lyre is the ſame as the cithara, or teſtudo. The belly and ſides 


are ſomething like thoſe of the latter. But whatever name this 


kind of inſtrument had in earlier times, there can be no doubt 
of lyre being the general appellation for i it when it was Painted. ; 
See Plate V. No. 3. 
VI. PAT YAATPIAN.. Erato iir a Pelle, or long 
lvyre of nine ſtrings. This inſtrument is more than twice the 
length of that in the hand of Terpſichore. See Plate V. No. 4. 
The Muſe holds a plectrum in her right hand, and ſeems 
playing with the fingers of her left. 


(u) Mytholo choſe Apollo to prefide diffuſes grace and 8 arts and ſev 
over arts day rs ion but” gare _ the ences would have been productive of no- 
nine Muſes for his companions, becauſe thing but diſguſt and me Aan gs to man- 
the ancients were perſuaded, that without kind. 19 
the concurrence of a ſex which every where 


VIL no- 
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VII. NOATMNIA* Mreorc. Polhymnia the Fabuli 7M She is 
heed: repreſented as the patroneſs of mimes, with her finger on 
her mouth, in token of ſilence. The painter differs in cha- 
racteriſing this Muſe from moſt of the poets and mythologiſts, 
who make her the inventreſs of hymns. to. the Gods. How- 
ever, there are etymologiſts, among whom are Plutarch and: 
Nonnus, who derive her name from Mynun, tradition, alluding 
to the fables and tales of antiquity, which the mimes and 
dancers uſually made the ſubjects of their performance, Non- 
anus e V. v. 104, er Jeq. ſays, 


5 Sweet Polhymnia, ſee advance, 
Mother of the graceful dance: 
She who taught th' ingenious art, 
Silent language to impart: 
Signs for ſentiment ſhe found, ; 
Eloquence without a ſound : _ 
Hands loquacious fave her lungs, 
All her limbs are ſpeaking tongues. 


VII. Uronia, wat a. globe in her wands as the patroneſs of 
aſtronomy: | N 

IX. KAAAIOOH NOIHMA, Calling the Porteſs ; ; with a roll 
of paper, or volume in her hand, as the Muſe x of Fen preſides 


over heroic verſe, or epic oetry. The 11 0 famous epi- 
1 in the Anthof8gfä ys, 


Kanawny Topup Melee evgey andy. ? 
| Calliope th' heroic canto found. 


The ancients had numberleſs ingenious and fanciful ideas 
concerning the Muſes; Fulgentius informs us, from the teſ- 
timony of various ancient authors, that Apollo was painted 
with a cithara of ten ſtrings, as a ſymbol. of the union of the 
God with the nine Muſes, and to ſhew that the human voice: 
15 compoſed. of ten parts ; of. which the four firſt are the front: 

teeth, 
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teeth, placed one againſt the other, fo uſeful for the appulſe of 
the tongue, in forming ſounds, that, without any one of them, 
a whiſtle would be produced inſtead of a voice; the fifth and 
ſixth are the two lips, like cymbals, which, by being ſtruck 
againſt each other, greatly facilitate ſpeech ; the ſeventh is the 
rongue, which ſerves as a plectrum to articulate ſounds ; the 
eighth is the palate, the concave of which forms a belly to 
the inſtrument; the ninth is the zhroat, which performs the 
part of a flute; and che ww the Ange, which te the n : 
of bellows. 155 
Pythagoras, and, e Plato, 2 tin Muſes the 
ſoul of the planets in our ſyſtem ; from whence the Ry 
muſic of the ſpheres (x). 
The Pythagoreans and Platonicians ſuppoſed the univerſe it- 
ſelf, and all its parts, to be formed by the principles of har- 
mony. And this ſuppoſition does not ſeem to have been merely 
figurative; there are traces of the harmonic principle ſcattered 


up and down ſufficient to make us look on it as one of the = 


great and reigning principles of the inanimate world; and 
though we have no. proof, or indeed any reaſon. to believe, that 
the Greeks were acquainted with the foundation of ſome of 
their philoſophical opinions, yet what that very ſagacious phi- 

loſopher, Mr. Maclaurin, obſerves (5, concerning the aſtro- 
nomy of Pythagoras, ſeems highly probable. 4 When we 
find, ſays he, their accounts (i. e. of the Greeks) to be very 
imperfect, it ſeems reaſonable to ſuppoſe they had ſome hints 


only, from ſome more NING nations, who has mage e 
advances in philoſophy.“ 


Thoſe more knowing cating 1 e to I VO, the : 
Egyptians, from whom the firſt and. great outlines of every art 
and ſcience originally came. Maclaurin gives us one inſtance 


(x) The compariſon and union of the is attributed to Orpheus, be genuine. | See 
elements of aſtronomy and muſic are of OpP«w; Yar, p. 226. wi os 


much higher antiquity than the time of O Phil. Diſcov. of Newton &c. p. 
* if the hymn to Apollo, which 35. ; | 22 
of 


0 R E E 4 11 U rr ws 


of che Fynn doaQrinez which could hardly be ſuppoſed 
to be of Greek original, the harmony of the ſpheres, and 


which, in conformity with Dr. Gregory, he explains as fol- - 


los: © If we ſhould ſuppoſe muſical chords extended from 
the ſun to each planet, that all theſe chords might become uni- 
ſon, it would be requiſite to encreaſe or diminiſſi their tenſions, 
in the ſame proportions as would be ſufficient to render the gra- 
vities of the planets equal; and from the ſimilitude of thoſe 


Proportions, the celebrated doctrine of the harmony of the 


| ſpheres is ſuppoſed to have been derived.“ Certain as this har- 
monic coincidence is now become, till Sir Iſaac Newton de- 
monſtrated the laws of gravitation in relation to the planets, it 


Fl 4. uy ory. 1 * L 5 4 # & 54 


 Biceuve, . 11 


14 


acted too important a part in mu- 


This n Geng es FA 


5 fical mA to be omitted: for though he is ſeldom named 


in modern times but as a ſenſual encourager of feaſt and Jollity, 
he was regarded in a more reſpectable light by the ancients, 


who worſhipped him in different countries under the follow- 
ing appellations': in Egypt, he was called Oris; in Myſia, 


 Fanates; in India, Dionyfius; Liber, throughout the Roman 

dochmions 1 Adbneus, in Arabia; and Pentſious, by the Lu- 
canians. Mythologilts furniſn reaſons for all theſe different 
names given to the ſame God, which _ be ſeen in the ſe- 
cond volume of Banier's Mythology. 


It is natural to ſuppoſe that the Greeks and OY as TI 


r upon the one Bacehus which they worſhipped, the e. 


veral actions and attributes of the many divinities known by 
that name, and by other equivalent denominations in different 


5 countries. However, antiquity” chiefly — two * 


va 
"I 
* 


F ard Aha 7 Harmony, p. 1 46. | 
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under the title of Bacchus : that of Egypt, the ſon of Ammon, 
and the ſame as Oſiris; and ow. of Eons ROO wy fon. 


of Jupiter and Semele.... Agog t iber 


The Egyptian Batehinn in was > ks 655 Jo. b Nya a cit e 
Arabia Felix, whence he acquired the name of Dionyſius, or the 


God of Nyſa, and this was the conqueror of India. Though. 
this Bacchus of the Egyptians was one of the elder Gods of 


Egypt, yet the ſon of Semele was the youngeſt of the Gre- 


cian deites. Diodorus Siculus tells us, that Orpheus firſt deified 


the ſon of Semele by the name of Bacchus, and appointed his 
ceremonies in. Greece, in order to render the family of e mee 


the grandfather of the Grecian Bacchus, illuſtrious... | | 


The Great Bacchus, according to Sir Iſaac Newton (a); douriſh= 0 
ed but one generation before the Argonautic expedition. This 


Bacchus, ſays Hermippus (5), was potent at ſea, conquered: 
eaſtward as far as India, returned in triumph, brought his army: 
over the Helleſpont, conquered Thrace, and left muſic, dancing, 
and poetry there. And according to Diodorus, Siculus, it was 
the ſon of Semele who invented farces and theatres, and who 
firſt eſtabliſhed a muſic ſchool, exempting from all military 
functions ſuch muſicians as diſcovered great abilities in their 


art; on which account, ſays. the ſame author, muſicians formed 
into companies, have ſince frequently enjoyed great privileges. 
It has already been obſerved, that the dithyrambics which 


gave birth to dramatic repreſentations, are as ancient as the 


worſhip, of Bacchus in Greece; and there is. little doubt but that 
the ceremonies of his W gave riſe to the pomp. and illu- 


ſions of the theatre. Many of the moſt ſplendid exhibitions 
upon the ſtage for the entertainment of the people of Athens 


and Rome, being performed upon the feſtivals of Bacchus, gave 


occaſion to the calling all thoſe that were employed in them, 
whether for ſinging, ee or reciting, . ſervants od Bacchus. 


(@) Chron. p- 191. PAGES 0 Atbenezus lib, 1. 
hy Pauſanias,. 
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Pauſanias, in his Attics, ſpeaks of a place at Athens, conſe- 
crated to Bacchus, the finger; thus named, he ſays, for the 
ſame reaſon as Apollo is called the chief, and conductor of the 
Muſes.” Whence it ſhould ſeem that Bacchus was regarded by 


the Athenians not only as the God of wine, but of /ong; and 


it muſt be owned, that his followers, in their cups, have been 
much inclined to ſinging ever ſince. Indeed we are certain, 


that in none of the orgies, proceſſions, triumphs, and feſtivals, 
inſtituted by the ancients to the honour and memory of this 

prince of hons vivans, muſic was forgotten, as may be till ga- 
thered from ancient ſculpture, where we find not only that mu- 


ſicians, male and female, regaled him with the lyre, the flute, 


and with ſong ; but that he was accompanied by fawns and ſa- 


tyrs playing upon timbrels, cymbals, bagpipes, and horns; 
theſe Suidas calls his minſtrels ; and Strabo gives them the ap- 
pellations of  Bacchi, Sileni, Satyri, Baccſiæ, ee. 2 * 


Mamillones, Naiades, Nymphe, and Tityri. 
_ Theſe nn have Furniſhed 4 ſubjects for 5 fineſt 


remains of ancient ſculpture (e); and the moſt voluptuous ; 
paſſages of ancient Pry: are eee of the a and feſ- 


tivals of Bacchus. 


The Orgias or. feaſts W Fan . in ee of 


chis God in Greece, were chiefly celebrated on the mountains 


of Thrace by wild diſtracted women called Bacchæ (d). The 


Orgia were likewiſe called Orphica, from their founder Or- 


pheus. However, Servius ſays, that at firſt Orgia was a 


common name for all kinds of ſacrifices among the Greeks, and 
of the ſame import with the word ceremoniæ among the Ro- 
mans. Virgil calls the feaſts of Bacchus Orgia e, from 
their being celebrated once in three years. 


by 


(e) See M 4, Age, ; 4. la Chauſſe; „ 5 his n We TE 120 "© ac- $ 


Montfaucon ; S. Gori. A . quired a truer idea of them, before their 
(4) The Orgies of Bacchus 125 ; "ug corruption, than from any other remains 
niſhed i with wy e by. one of of n. 1 
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They, had certainly their riſe in Egypt, where Darss was tlie 


mbdat: of the Grecian Bacchus; from thence they paſſed 
into Greece, Italy, Gaul, 'and were adopted almoſt throughout 
the whole pagan world. They were at firſt performed with 


ſimplicity and decorum; but afterwards they degenerated "into: 
ſo much folly and licentiouſneſs, that hiſtorians aſſure us the 


debaucheries practiſed in them during the night time were fo: 


enormous, as to oblige the Roman ſenate, in the 3; 5th year of 
the city, 186 B. C. to aboliſh 4a ord ora. pap eg * 


Roman dominions (e. 


Modern writers bpdro mychblogy wende to leer us in 


1 theſe orgies conſiſted, as minutely as if they had been 


initiated; but it is hardly poſſible for credulity itſelf to ima- 


gine, chat what was ſo great a a ee to n ancients em 5 
ſelves, ſhould be no ſecret now. 


All we can be certain of, at this diſtance r kde 4 that 


| Care had three ſolemnities known by the name of Orgia, 
which were dedicated to Bacchus, to Cybele, and to Ceres; and 
that each of them had many ceremonies peculiar to itſelf : the 
preſent enquiries, however, ſhall be confined to the muſic aner, 
accompanied the public proceſſions of Bacchus. 


The orgies being a commemoration of the march of the Uber 


Bacchus into India, and that prince having had in his train mu- 
ſicians of both ſexes, ſatyrs, and fawns, or men equipped like 
fawns and ſatyrs, theſe were afterwards employed in the pro- 


ceſſions and orgies, and formed into bands of muſic, Parent 


7 upon drums and cymbals, and crying out Evohe Bache? 


In the Juſtinian garden at Rome there is a marble vaſe of 


moſt precious workmanſhip, upon which is a repreſentation. off 
theſe Orgies of Bacchus. This vaſe, from the beauty of the 
ſculpture, is ſuppoſed to 5 by the hand of Saurus (7). The 


whole OP of one of the e proceſſions is there admirably re- 


{s) Livy, Wd 4. lib, xxix. cap. 8, et *. of the IO Plate IV. No. 6, 27 ä 
09 It is from thenoe that the drawings ſereral | in Plate V. have been taken 


preſented; 
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preſented; in which are introduced Bacchus, the Bacchanals, ; 


the Mænades, the players on flutes, matrons and virgins, with 
the Crotalum, or cymbalum, and tympanum ; fawns and ſatyrs, 
holding 1 in their hands vaſes and cups; prieſts leading the vic- 
tims deſtined for ſacrifice, ſuch as the boar, the he-goat, and 
the bull; and, laſtly, old Silenus, drunk, Spot bis ang Which 
he is hardly able to guide. 
With reſpect to Bacchanalian ſongs, as the ancient Gieeks, 
1 modern French have at all times had the beſt wine to drink, 
they ſeem to have been the moſt happy in ſinging its Praiſes. . 
Anacreon will authoriſe this opinion with reſpect to the Greeks, 
and the French have many Anacreons; among whom may be 
numbered the abbe de Chaulieu, wat SAT Ta One and 
St. Aulaiſe, | 
But Bacchus is ſaid: by Diodorus ( 4 to have ireswed Bees, 
; for the uſe of mankind in ſuch parts of the globe as are unfit 
for the culture of the grape; and our gluey potations, with the 
black juice of Oporto, have ſometimes inſpired the bards of 
this iſland with wit and jollity in their drinking ſongs, 
And indeed our Catches, by the ingenuity of the muſical com- 
poſer, are perhaps fraught with more pleaſantry, and are pro- 
ductive of more genuine mirth, than the enen men, eg 
of "wm other ee on the r PTS denen 
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07 the Terrepriah, or in 


AVING tel to trace the: 0 of the wileſ men 
among the Greek hiſtorians, philoſophers, and poets, 
concerning the muſical diſpoſitions and abilities of the greater 


order of divinities Pn their mortal ſtate upon earth, my 


G@ Lib. iv. | 
| next 
* " 


0 — 2 
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-next attempt will be to collect what has been thought moſt 
conſonant to reaſon and tha Dronepnning the Demi- 


Gods. 


Among thats Pa Gain to merit the firſt Wit (50. The 
abhe Banier remarks, that if ever the Greeks corrupted ancient 


hiſtory, it was in fabricating the fable of Pan. According to 
them, ſays Herodotus, Hercules Dionyſius, or Bacchus, and 


Pan, were the laſt of all the Gods: however, in the opinion of 


the Egyptians, Pan was one of the eight great divinities that . 


formed the firſt claſs in their theology; which were the. moſt 


powerful and the moſt ancient of all. 6 e ne 


Diodorus makes him one of the 1 Pg 'Okiris, in 


his Indian expedition. Oſiris, ſays this author, took with 
him Pan, a perſon much reſpected throughout his dominions; . 
for he had not only his ſtatue afterwards placed in all the tem- 


ples, but a city was built in the Thebaid, which, in honour of | 


Pan, was called Chemmis, or Chammo, a word that act in 


the Egyptian language, the city of Pan.” 


The ſame author, however, tells us, that he Was the 8 


5 of i troop of fauns and ſatyrs, or wild and ruftic men, much 
addicted to ſinging, dancing, and feats of activity, who were 


preſented to Oſiris in Ethiopia; and with whom that A £ 
was ſo much pleaſed, that he retained them in his ſervice. 


He was alſo the inventor of the inſtrument called the ſyrinx, | 


or fiſtula ; which invention has given birth to a pretty * in 
Ovid's Metamorphoſes 00. 


3 nymph of late appear'd, as Dian chaſte, 

| Whoſe beauteous form all other nymphs ſurpaſs d; 
The pride and joy of fair Arcadia's PL 
Belov'd by deities, ador'd o wang | 


7 9 Follon, OS RIS Fa xv. 4b. 
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Prior her name; by ſylvans oft purſu'd, 
"my our would the e the anton Gods delude. g 
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"= Deſcebding f From AY Pan admits TP 
The matchleſs nymph, and burns with new deſires... WA 

A crown of pine upon his head he wore, 
And vainly ftrove her pity to implore: _ 

For ere he could begin, ſhe took her fli ght, Cp 
And, wing'd by fear, ſhe ſoon was out * fight,, _ 
Nor ſtay'd to hear the courtſhip of the God, 
But bent her courſe to Ladon's gentle flood; i 
There by the river ſtopt, and tir'd before, r 
Relief from water-nymptis her pray'rs Dig ow 0 
Now while the am'rous God, with ſpeedy pace 
Juſt thought to ſtrain her in a fond embrace, + 
Js e fills his arms with reeds, new riſing on the e 1... 
And while he ſighs, his ill ſucceſs to find, 3 
The tender canes were ſhaken by the wind; 
And breath'd a mournful air, unheard W 5 

| Which greatly Pan ſurpris'd, yet pleas'd him more. 
Admiring this new muſic, Thou, he ſaid, 
Who can'ft not be the partner of my bed, 
At leaſt ſhalt be the conſort of my mind, 
And often, often to my lips be join'd !. 
The tuneful reeds he form'd, and wax'd with care;. 
Which TY. retain 1 name of his ungrateful fair. 


bar. 


"Pats was ee y un M afive his apordeoſi, as 
mne God who preſided over the whole univerſe, as Ilan, omne, 
implies. He repreſented nature and feſtivity, and was Ged of 
the woods and fields, wholly taken up with the pleaſures of a 
country life; dancing conſtantly with the fauns and ſatyrs, and 
n after the PEI to with he was ſuch a terror, that 

F117 ide 


| „ nne e 


| it is fuppokd the word Panic. is derived from, Panici terrores, 
with which thoſe who were ſaid to have ſeen him, were ſeized. 
Apuleius (4), however, gives an agreeable deſcription of him. 
60 By chance the God, Pan, happened to be ſeated on a little 
eminence near a river, and, always conſtant in his love to the 
nymph Syrinx, transformed into a reed, he taught her to pro- 
duce all kinds of agreeable ſounds, while his goats were Kip- 
ping round him, and feeding on the banks.” 

Lucian deſcribes him as the companion, miniſter, ry coun- 
ſellor of Bacchus. He was a kind of Scrub, a drudge, fit for 
all work, having been occaſionally employed in the capacity of 
ſhepherd, muſician, dancer, huntſman, and ſoldier. In ſhort, 
he ſerved not only as maeſtro. di capella, in directing the Baccha- 

nals, but was ſo expert in playing upon flutes, and was ſuch an 

excellent piper on the fiſtula, that Bacchus was never happy 
without him. We have the authority of the grave Virgil (/), 
and of the ſentimental and pious Plato (7), for his attributes. 

After Pan, it ſeems neceſſary to ſpeak of the ſatyrs, of whom 
the oldeſt, according to Pauſanias, were called Sileni, from Si- 
lenus, the governor of Bacchus in bis youth, as a hymn at- 
tributed to Orpheus, informs us. Silenus was ſo notable a 
muſician, that he is not only ſaid to have invented muſical in- 
ſtruments, but to have had the courage, like Marſyas, to chal- 
lenge even Apollo himſelf to a trial of ſkill: though we find 

by the cataſtrope that he eſcaped with a whole ſkin (2). 

Shepherds dreſſed in goat's ſkins have been thought by YOu 
to have furniſhed the idea of ſatyrs with goat's feet. But it is 
the opinion of a modern writer (o), that the Orang-outang has 

been the prototype of all he fauns, ſatyrs, Pans, and Silent, 
deſcribed by the ancient poets, and whoſe forms are come down 
10 us in the works of che en and ſeulptors of HR '3 


ö (4) Metamorph, lib. v. 1 2 5 e Corinth. cap. 22. mo” 
| „ Eega . e The "autos af Recherches va. 
pF (m) Platonis Carmina apud Nat Gn built i dos dmeriggings 5 


1 L Whuholog. hb. vü. cap. 15. —. 
1 embelliſhed 
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embelliſſied or disfigured, according to the Fancy or genius of 


the authors; who, having no real models, have given an 
unbounded ſcope to imagination in repreſenting them. And 
yet theſe animals ſeem to have been much more numerous 
formerly than at preſent; witneſs the large troops to which 
Alexander, when: in India, prepared to give battle; and the 
attack made hy Hanno on another large body of them, in an 
iſland on the eoaſt of Africa, where he took three of the females, 
whoſe ſkins were depoſited in the temple of Juno, and found 
W by the Romans at the taking of Carthage () 
Satyr is a name given by ſome authors, ſays M. de Buffon, 
to the Oraug-eutongs or man of the woods, an animal that dif- 


fers in form leſs from man than, the Ape, and is only to be 


found in Africa, and the banden parti of Aſia (). Dr. Ty- 


ſon, and the celebrated anatomiſt Cowper, / who jointly dif- 


ſected one of theſe animals, found in him more ſpecific marks 
of reſemblance to man, than to any other ereature (). 

Since the interior parts of Africa and India have been 1 
known, this large ſpecies of Ape, equal 1 in ſize and ſtrength to 


man, and as fond of women as of his own females, has been 


frequently ſeen. This animal arms himſelf with ſtones in at- 


tacking his enemies, and ſticks in defending himſelf; and, beſides 
his being without a tail, and haying a flat face, his arms, hands, 


fingers, and nails, are like thoſe of human e and he 
always walks upright upon his two hinder. legs. He has a 


kind of face and features much reſembling thoſe of man, 


with ears of the ſame form, hair upon bis head, and a beard 


on his chin; ſo that the civilized Indians make no ſeruple of 


ranking him among the human ſpecies by the name of Orang- 
outang, or wild man; though the Negroes, almoſt equally 
wild, and quite as itl-favoured, not reflecting that man is 
more or let 8 exalted, | in eee as; his. reaſon, is Fulti- 
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vated, have given them the name of Pengo, which implies a 

4 ED beaſt, and not a man. But men with vices ſimilar to thoſe of 
= goats and monkeys, have more frequently furniſhed ideas of a 

1 05 reſemblance between them and thoſe animals, than their figures. 
| This Orang-outang, or Pongo, is indeed only an animal of the 
4 | brute kind, though of ſo ſingular a nature, that man can never 
A behold him without a fecret horror in comparing him with him- 
. ſelf, or without being convinced that his own. yy" is not ' the 
1 | moſt eſſential part of his nature. 
q Next to the Satyrs, it ſeems Witte to 57 Wee of the 
Sirens, thoſe celebrated ſongſtreſſes of Sicily, who were ranked 
among the Demi-gods, as well as Demi-reps, of antiquity. Hy- 
ginus places their birth among the conſequences of the 1 = 
Proſerpine. Others make them. e of _—_ river e pe 
e one of the Muſes (s). Sandton lr. eh 


— .Q ye n ymphs that from "Ul food #7 oe uh 
| What fault of yours. the Gods could fo offend,” \, 
With wings and claws your beauteous forms to ſol, 
Yet ſave your maiden face, and winning ſmile ?. 
þ Were you not with her, in Perguſa's bow'rs _ 
Ss + When Proſerpine went forth to gather flow'rs * 
| ZBince Pluto in his car the goddeſs caught, 
Have you not for her in each climate ſought ay 
And when on land you oft had ſearch'd in vain, | 
| You wiſh'd for wings to croſs the pathleſs main. 
The earth. and ſea were witneſs to your:care;:; 
The Gods were eaſy, and return'd your pray'r;, 
With golden wings o'er foamy waves you fled,, ves 
And to the ſun your plumy glories, fpread: _ 
$ But left the ſoft enchantment, of your ſongs 1 
1 0 And the fweet muſic of your flattering tongues, 
Should quite be loſt, as courteous fates ordain, — | 
f Your voice and virgin. beauty ſtill remain. Garn 85 ou 
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The . the ſixens was Ae and their names Parthe- 
nope, Lygea, and Leucoſia. Some make them half women and 
half fiſh ; others, half women and half birds, There are antique 
repreſentations of them ſtill ſubſiſting, under both theſe forms, 

On an Etruſcan vaſe, in the grand duke's collection at Flo- 
rence, the middle Siren holds a fyringa, with ſeven pipes; an- 
other plays on the lyte with the plectrum, and the third on a 
monaulos, or ſingle pipe. Theſe have wings, and birds feet (7) ; 
and in the Muſeo at Portici, there is a fine piece of antique 


Moſaic, dug out of Herculaneum, which repreſents one of the 
Sirens in the act of ſinging, another playing _ 2 Tus 


and the third upon the lyre. 


Pauſanias tells us that the Sirens, by the! gd of Wiki, 


challenged the Muſes to a trial of {kill in ſinging; and theſe 


having vanquiſhed them, plucked the golden feathers from the 


wings of the Sirens, and formed them into crowns, with which 


they * . their own heads. And it was, perhaps, in alluſion 
to this circumſtance, that the proverbial phraſe originated, of one 
perſon pluming himſelf with the feathers, or talents, of another. 


The Argonauts are faid to have been diverted from the en- 
chantment of their ſongs, by the ſuperior ſtrains of Orpheus: 


Ulyſſes, however, had great difficulty in ſecuring himſelf from 


ſeduction. Circe prepares him for che 1 it the follow- 
ing picture and precepts 0%); 


Next where the Sirens dwell 3 you IPL 5 WI fi 
Their ſong is death, and makes deftruQtion-pleaſe. 
Unbleſt the man, whom muſic wins to ſtaxg 
Nigh the curſt ſhore, and liſten to the lay ß, 
No more that wretch ſhall view the joys of life. 
His blooming offspring, or his beauteous with. ky ang 


on Fly ſwift the dangerous coaſt z let every. 8 Hl BA 
he ſtop'd againſt the ſong: ! tis death to bear! bod bat. 


| en Sor Gur M/. Eſtruc, Claſs 3 ii. p. 288. > Fi _ (u) Ody. lb. 28. ver. gu. 
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2 Firm to the maſt thyſelf with chains be bound, 


Neor truſt thy virtue to th enchanting 
If mad with tranſport, freedom thou demand, 
he every fetter firain'd, and added band to — | 


found; 1 1 1 
C5 L3.\ 


And the hero himſelf, upon his arrival on the coaſt of Steilys, 
addreſſes his companions in the following admirable lines: 


O friends O ever partners of my woes! ! Nolte 


Attend, while I what heav'n foredooms diſeloſe, 


Hear all! fate hangs oer all l on you it lies 


To live or periſh ; to be ſafe, be wiſe! 


In flow'ry meads the ſportive ſirens play, | 
Touch the ſoft lyre, and tune the vocal lay 


Me, me alone, with fetters firmly bound. | 75 | 
The Gods allow to hear the dangerous- ſound. . 


Then follows the account WR: Fr, coat himſelf gives of 


_ them (rſs +: 


| And lo! I firen ſhores like miſts ariſe. | 


Sunk were at once the winds ; the air above, 1 | L & 


And waves below, at once forgot to move ! 
Some dzmon calm'd the air, and ſmooth'd the deep,. 8 
Huſh'd the loud winds, and charm'd the waves to de. 


Now ev'ry ; 


l we furl, each oar we ply, © 


Laſh'd by th be the ang waters fy I. 


The dude 


1 


While yet I ſpeak the 0 galley flie ies, dean, fab f 0 


And cleft in ragments, and the eee ba, "x 3 
Th' aerial region now grew warm with Moc | 
The wax diſſolv'd beneath the burning ray; 


Then every ear I barr'd 


againſt the ſtrain, er 
And from acceſs of bb, lock 'd the brain. 
Now round the maſt, my mates the fetters roll'd;. 


And bound me limb by limb, with fold on . 


(x) mid. 
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Then bending to the ſtroke; the active tran © — 
lunge all at once their oars, and cleave the main. „ 
While to the ſhore the rapid veſſel flies, | 
Our ſwift approach the ſiren quire deſcries ;, 

Celeſtial muſic warbles from their tongue, 
And thus the ſweet deluders tune the ſong. 
O ftay ! O pride of Greece, Ulyſſes Ray ö 
0 ſtop thy courſe, and liſten to our lay! 

Bleſt is the man ordain'd our voice to hear, orte  .! 

The ſong inſtructs the ſoul, and charts the ear. 0 
Approach! thy foul ſhall into raptures riſe, - 1 
Approach ! and learn new wiſdom from the wiſe! 

We know whate'er the kings of mighty name 
Atchiev'd at Ihon in the field of fame; 

| WhatCer beneath the ſun's s bright 1 journey TS 
O ſtay, and learn new wiſdom from the wiſe ! (0) . 
Thus the ſweet charmers warbled oer the man 

My foul takes wing to meet the heav'nly ſtrain | 

1᷑ ire the ſign, and ſtruggle to be fre: 
Swift row my mates, and ſhoot along ts? 1 
New chains they add, and rapid urge the way, 

Till dying off, the diſtant ſounds decay;  - 
Then ſcudding ſwiftly from the dang'rous ground, 1175 
The rock ear wachen. the chains unbound. fi 


Pope, in his note on this 1 ſays, « Were are 1 g 
chings remarkable in this ſhort ſong of the ſirens: one of the 
firſt words they ſpeak is the name of Ulyſles ; this ſhews that 

they had a kind of omniſcience; and it could not fail to raiſe 

the curioſity of a wiſe man to be acquainted with perſons of „ — 
ſuch extenſive knowledge. | The ſong is well adapted to the Wl 

character of Ulyſſes; ; it is not pleaſure or dalliance with which 85 „ A 

N 


- (33+ There is a remarkable fimilitude fered to _ 2 n by the ſerpent. 

between this promiſe of wiſdom made by Gen. ili, . I y ye cat thereof, then your © . 
the Sirens to Ulyſſes, and that of know- | gyes ſhall be 5 5 ; and.ye ſpall Man as Goal, 

1 \= anita og: of life, which was of- rowing good. 27 evil. hs 
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they tempt that hero, but a promiſe of wiſdom, and a recital 
of the war of Troy, and his own glory. Homer, ſays Cicero, 
{aw that his fable could not be approved, if he made his hero 
to be taken with a mere ſong: the Sirens therefore promiſe 
knowledge, the deſire of which might probably prove ſtronger 
than the love of his country. To deſire to know all things, 
whether uſeful or trifles, is a faulty curioſity; but to be led 
by the contemplation of things great and noble, to a thirſt 
of knowledge, is an inſtance of greatneſs of foul.” 
Again, in his notes to the twelfth book of the Odvſe by, «The 
critics have greatly laboured to explain what was the founda- 
tion of this fiction of the Sirens. We are told by ſome that 
the Sirens were queens of certain ſmall iſlands, named Sirenuſee, 
that lie near Capree in Italy, and chiefly inhabited the pro- 
montory of Minerva, upon the top of which that goddeſs had a 
temple, as ſome affirm, built by Ulyſſes. Here there was a 
renowned academy, in the reign of the Sirens, famous for elo- 
quence and the liberal ſciences, which gave ocecaſion to the 
invention of this fable of the ſweetneſs of the voice, and at- 
tracting ſongs of the Sirens. But why then are they fabled to 
be deſtroyers, and painted in ſuch dreadful colours? We are 
told that at laſt the ſtudents abuſed their knowledge, to the co- 
louring of wrong, the corruption of manners, and the ſubver- 
ſion of government: that is, in the language of poetry, they 
were feigned to be transformed into monſters, and with their 
muſic to have enticed paſſengers to their ruin, who there con- 
ſumed their patrimonies, and poiſoned their virtues with riot 
and effeminat \ The place is now called Maſſa. Some writers 
tell us of a A" tain bay, contracted within winding ftreights 
and broken cliffs, which by the ſinging of the winds, and beat - 
ing of the waters, returns a delightful harmony, that allures 
the paſſenger to approach, who is immediately thrown againſt 
the rocks, and ſwallowed up by the violent gar Thins Ho- 
15 race moraliſing, calls idleneſs a Siren, ih 


Rt. aces 
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But the fable may by Apple to all paſts in et which 
if too eagerly purſued, betray the incautious into ruin; while 


wiſe men, like Ulyſſes, making uſe of their r op rod 


ears againſt their inſinuations. 


All ancient authors agree in tellin g us, that Sirens debited 
the coaſt of Sicily. The name, according to Bochart, who de- 
rives it from the Phcenician language, implies a ſong ftreſs. 
Hence it is probable, that in ancient times there may have been. 
excellent ſingers, but of. corrupt morals, on the coaſt of Sicily, 


| who by ſeducing voyagers, gave riſe to this fable. And if this 
conjecture be well founded, I was too haſty f in declaring that 


the Muſes were the only pagan divinities "who preſerved their 


influence over mankind in madern times ; for every age has its. 


Sirens, and every Siren her votaries ; when beauty and talents, 


both powerful in themſelves, a are united, they become ſtill more 
attractive. FF e en 1 5 


| Gra the llt 1 Heroes and Heroic Timers . 


ee aut qui vitam excoluere per artes, 
e ſui memores alios fecere merendo 0 T4 ? 


artleſs inſtruments. 


A 


With thoſe, who left a deathleſs name behind, 
Teva of the world, And Ar of mankind ! 18 


e + (8) Worthies, who life * uſeful arts refin'd, 905 Www bi 
Tis Eneidof Vr, Wer vr, 


wr” T. FUR | the'« opinion: of the greateſt poste, 3 the moſt 

| 155 ancient hiſtorians, that in the early ages of the world the 
chief employment of princes was to tend their flocks, and to 
amuſe themſelves with ruſtic age mne by rude and: . 
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"The poetical deſcriptions of the golden age are pleaſing pic- 
tures of an innocent life, and ſimplicity of manners; Ovid and 
Lucretius ſeem to have exhauſted the ſubject, _ | 

But the paſtoral kings of Egypt, and the EE of 45 
cadia, have furniſhed ſubjects for a more elegant and poliſhed 
ſpecies of poetry, without the admiſſion of vice or luxury. 

After this, when mankind, not content with the natural a | 
ſpontaneous productions of the earth, obtained an artificial en- 


_ creaſe by tillage, 


The plonghman then, to ſooth the cilſome a, 
Chanted in meaſur'd feet, his ſylvan lajB 
And ſeed-time oer, he firſt in blithſome ven, 
1 7 to his houſhold Gods the "ATE ſtrain (a). 
th Grammer. 


10 proceſs of time, when the human mind 8 more en- 
larg ed and cultivated; when the connexions and intereſts of 


men and ſtates became more complicated, muſic and poetry ex- 


x 


\ 


n ut oruatos diceret ante Deos. very full upon this ſubject. 


tended their influence, and uſe, from the field to the city; and 
thoſe who before only amuſed themſelves while tending a flock 
of ſheep, or herd of cattle, were now employed to ſing either 

with the voice alone, or accompanied with inſtruments, the 

myſteries of religion, or the valiant deeds performed by heroes 
in defence of their country. Of this uſe of poetry and muſic, 
innumerable inſtances may be found in Homer and Virgil. In- 
deed /inger was a common name among the Hebrews, Greeks, 
Romans, and other ancient people, for poet and muſician; 
- ehployments which, with them, were inſeparable, as no poetry 

was written but to be ſang, and little or no muſic TP 

but as an accompaniment to. penny” ZS 


(a ) Agricola affiduo primum atiatus Tibul. lib. ii. E 1 
agaratro, 1 ot ss) Ariſtotle Zhy his Poetics, 42. | 
Cantavit certo ruftica verba Aide. . cap. 5. Auintil. de Tnft. Orater. lib. i. 
Et ſatur arenti primum ęſt modulatus: 8 cap. 10. and Cicero de Orat. lib. iii. are 


| Hence ü 


* Hence che difficulty of diſcriminating the effects attributed to 


muſic, from thoſe of poetry and the other arts, which were 


then ſo much connected with muſio, as to conſtitute an eſſential 


and indiſpenſable part of it. Every thing that depended on 


proportion was included in the ſcience of Harmony. Hence every 
man of ſcience was neceſſarily a muſician, as the, ſtudy of Har- 


mony, according to its ancient and extenſive ſignification, muſt 


have employed a very conſiderable part of the time ſpent in the 
education of thoſe who were intended to fill important and 
conſpicuous employments in the temple, the ſenate, or the 
field. This being premiſed, I ſhall proceed to ſpeak of the uſe 
of muſic, in the times which the Greeks diſtinguiſhed by the 
epithet heroic, which may, more, properly be called poetic times; 
for though little better than a blank in hiſtory and chronology, 
they have notwithſtanding been filled up by the poets and fa- 
buliſts with wonderful events, in the ſame manner as the va- 
cuity in parts of the Pacific ocean have been filled up by navi- 
gators and Seogtfpbere with whales, with e. and with 
ſea monſters. 

In this chapter J thall kde what ancient 1 ae 
relative to our ſuhject in the times of the Tleban chiefs, the 
Argonauts, and the . Trojans, the rieheſt and moſt fertile pe- 
riods in all antiquity for. poetic. and dramatic events, though 
they. are ſomewhat barren with reſpect to muſic. But as little 
can be ſaid with certainty concerning the mie of this ee 
I ſhall chiefly confine my enquiries to muſicians, whoſe names 
are upon record; and ſtripping their biography of fiction and al⸗ 
legory, 1 ſhall relate only. the, few hiſtorical, facts Which are to 


be found concerning them, in authentic remains of antiquity. 
So many fables have been deviſed concerning the firſt poets 


and muſicians, that a doubt has been thrown even upon their 
exiſtence, 5 Chiron, Amphion, Orpheus, Linus, and Muſzus, 
are ſpoken of by the poets and mythologiſts ſo; hyperbolically, 


that the time when, and Bee where * flouriſhed, will ap- 
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pear to many as little worth a ſerious enquiry as che genealbgy 
of Tom Thumb, or the chronology of a fairy tale. However, 


though I am ready to part with the miraculous powers of their 


muſic, I am- unwilling that perſons, whoſe talents have been 
ſo long celebrated, ſhould be annihilated, and their actions c cant 
celled from the records of paſt en 


« Ev'n from the tomb the voice 1 nature eres, . 
Ev'n in their aſhes live their wonted fires.“ 


But there are characters in hiſtory ſaperior to the deprttattens 
of time; like thoſe high rocks in tlie ocean, againſt which the 


winds and waves are for ever, in vain, expending their fury. 


Nor can the fame of Orpheus, Linus, and Mufzus, ever be 


wholly conſigned to oblivion, as long as any one alphabet re- 
mains in uſe among mankind. Their works may be deſtroyed, 


and their exiſtence doubted; but their names muſt be of equal 
duration with the world. The memory of few tranſactions of 


importance to mankind has been loft ſince letters hñave been 
found: and if we are ignorant of the hiſtory | of the Egyp- 


tian, Aſſyrian, and Perſian monarchies, it is from their having 


_ preceded that period. The firſt preceptors of mankind, ſuch as are 


now the ſubject of my enquiries, had too much buſineſs upon their 


bands in civilizing their ſavage cotemporaries, to write either 


the hiſtory of their anceſtors, or their own. Learning was then; 


in too few hands for all its departments to be filled; but ſince 


its general Acer bonn worth e has been left 
untold. 

It is impoſſible to partieularize Willis the limits of this 
work, or even to enumerate, in a General Hiſtory of an att 


which has ſubſiſted fo many ages as muſic, all thoſe who have 


been ſucceſsful 1 in its cultivation. This would require a biogra- 
phical workz more voluminous than that of Moreri, or Bayle; 
for as all the firſt poets were likewiſe muficians, they cannot: 


he. ſeparated WY __ union of their profeſſions, Indeed an- 


* 


tiquity has left * en en n all ltera- 
ture, for writing the lives of its favourite bards, many of 
which have been collected by the indefatigable labour of the 
learned Fabricius (c), and M. Burette (d), who have both greatly 
facilitated and abridged my enquiries: the chief difficulties now 
remaining, are to ſelect ſuch as are moſt intereſting, and to di- 
geſt them into my work, without allowing them to occupy too 
large a portion. of it, to the excluſion of more important 
concerns. 

Though the Egyptian Thebes is 1 muck higher antiquity than ; 
the Grecian, yet this laſt is ſo ancient, and its hiſtory is ſo much 
involved in darkneſs and poetic fiction, that nothing can be de- 
pended upon concerning it, but that it is recorded to have been 
built by Cadmus, long before the Trojan war, or even the Ar- 


gonautic expedition; Pauſanias, indeed, gives a liſt of ſixteen 


kings, who reigned at Thebes in Bæotia, but they are rather 
the heroes of tragedy than real hiſtory. Among theſe is 


 AMPHION, the twin brother of Zethus, who uſurped the 


crown from Laius, the father of the unfortunate Oedipus. But 


though Amphion is the firſt and only Theban muſician upon | 


record in theſe early ages, I ſhall be the leſs minute in my ac- 
count of him, as it is very doubtful whether muſic had any of 


thoſe obligations to his genius and talents, which the poets, 


many ages after the time when he is {aid to have reigned, be- 
ſtowed upon him. Homer, indeed, tells us, that to ſecure the 
crown which he had uſurped, he incloſed the city of Thebes 


with a wall, fortified with ſeven gates, and many ſtately towers: 


the poet, however, does not ſay a word of the miraculous power 
of Amphion's muſic, or of his building the wall by the ſound 
of his lyre. For my part, ſays Pauſanias, I believe that Am- 
phion only acquired his muſical reputation from his alliance 
with the family of Tantalus, whole daughter, Niobe, he had 


married.” Pliny (e) | 3 and both theſe au- 
WO] Bid, Gra. e Mem. Fig 1 () Tal. vi. cap. 56 
WH. . thors 
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thors ſay, that Amphion learned muſic in Lydia, and bringing 


the wiſe Centaur, Sir Iſaac Newton places his birth in the firſt 
Age, and adds, that he forme 
a practical aſtronomer, as well as his daughter Hippo .: he 


Greece, as he preceded the conqueſt of the Golden Fleece, and 


| horſe; and perhaps it was at firſt imagined by the Greeks, as 


| horſe and the rider conſtituted one and the ſame animal. 
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it from thence into Ts was Acre the i inventor oo the BY 
dian mode. L 
_ CHIRON is iyled by ng in his Dialigue upon Muſic, 


age after Deucalion's deluge, commonly called the Golden 
dthe conſtellations for the uſe of 
the Argonauts, when he was eighty-eight years old, for he was 


may therefore be ſaid to have flouriſhed in the earlieſt ages of 


the Trojan war. 

He is generally called the ſon of Stur and Philyra, and is 
ſaid to have been born in Theſſaly among the Centaurs, to 
were the firſt Greeks that had acquired. the art of breaking and 
riding horſes; whence the poets, painters, and ſculptors, have 
deſcribed and repreſented them as a compound of man and 


well as the Americans, when they firſt ſaw cavalry, that the 


Chiron was regarded by the ancients as one of the firſt in- 
ventors of medicine, botany, and chirurgery ( 8); a word which 
fome etymologiſts have derived from his name. He inhabited 
a grotto, or cave, at the foot of mount Pelion, which from his 
wiſdom, and great knowledge of all kinds, became the moſt 
famous and frequented. ſchool throughout. Greece, Almoſt all 
the heroes of his time were ambitious of receiving his inſtruc- 
tions ; and Xenophon, who enumerates them, names the föl- 
lowing illultrious perſonages among his diſciples : : Cephalus, 
Eſculap us, Melanion, Neſtor, Amphiaraus, Peleus, Telamon, 
Meleager, Theſeus, Hypolitus, Palamedes, Ulyfles, Mneſtheus, 
Diomedes, As FONOE, Machaon and e Anti- 


"Of ) Clronep- os | Arat. beten. . 43. Hein. Fat. 274. 
0 Sc hol . 7, Iv. . 219. Sebol. Fat. 425.0 vii. cap. 9 fell. 57 


lockus, 
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lochus, Eneas, and Aakillos.: From this catalogue it appears, 


that Chiron frequently inſtructed both fathers and ſons; and Xe- 


nophon has given a ſhort eulogium upon each, which may be 
read in his works, and which redounds to the honour of the 


preceptor. 'The Greek hiſtorian, however, has omitted naming 


ſeveral: of his ſcholars, ſuch as Bacchus, Phoenix, Cocytus, Ari- 
ſtzus, Jaſon, and his ſon Medgus, Ajax, and Proteſilaus. It 


is not my intention to characterize all theſe ; I ſhall. only men- 


tion ſuch as intereſt Chiron more partioilacty. - 


It is pretended that the Grecian Bacchus was the favourite 
whale of the Centaur, and that he learned of this maſter the 


revels, orgies, Bacchanalia,: and ether ceremonies of his wor 


ſhip. 5 
According to Plutarch, it was ; kid. at the ſchool of Chi- 


ron that Hercules ſtudied muſic, medicine, and juſtice; though 
Diodorus Siculus tells us that Linus was the muſic-maſter of 


this hero. Theſe are points which it is now not eaſy to ſettle ; 


nor are they of any other conſequence to our enquiries, than 
ſerving as proofs, that ancient authors all agreed in thinking it 


natural and neceſſary for heroes to have been inſtructed in. 


muſic. Nec Ades didicit, nec natare, was, in antiquity; a re- 


e to every man above the rank of a plebeian. 
But among all the heroes who have been diſciples of this 
Centaur, no one reflected ſo much honour upon him as Achilles, 
whoſe renown he in ſome meaſure ſhared, and to whole educa- 


tion he in a particular manner attended, being his grandfather 
by the mother's fide. Apollodorus tells us that the ſtudy of 
muſic employed-a conſiderable part of the time which he be- 


| ſtowed upon his young pupil, as an incitement to virtuous ac- 


tions, and a bridle to the impetuoity of his temper. One of 
the beſt remains of antique painting now ſublifung 1 is a picture 


upon this ſubject, dug out of Herculaneum, in which Chiron. 


18 a the young: Achilles to 97 on _ TY 
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The death 6f this philoſophic muſician was occaſioned, at 
an extreme old age, by an accidental wound in the knee with a 


poiſoned arrow, ſhot by his ſcholar, Hercules, at another. He 
was placed after his death by Muſœus among the conſtellations, 


through reſpe& for his virtues, and in gratitude for the _ 
fervices which he had rendered the people of Greece (4). 
The ancients have not failed to attribute to him ſeveral writ- 


ings; among which, according to Suidas (7), are precepts, 


vrobmxaxs, in verſe, compoſed for the uſe of Achilles; and a 
medicinal treatiſe on the Diſeaſes incident to Horſes, and other 


quadrupeds, iir; the lexicographer even pretends, that 


it is from this work that he Grntuu derived his namegf (Gntraur. | 
Fabricius (I) gives a liſt of the works attributed to Chiron, 
and diſcuſſes the claims which have been made for others to 


the ſame. writings ; and in Vok xiii, he gives him a diſtin- 
guiſhed place in his Catalogue of ancient Phyſicians. _ 


Next to Chiron, LINUS, and Orpheus, ſeem to have been 


the moſt ancient poets and muſicians of Greece; but to deter- 


mine whether Linus was the mafter of Orpheus, or Orpheus 
of Linus, would be as vain to attempt, as difficult to accom= 


pliſh. All that can be done at this diſtance of time, is to com- 
; pare the opinions of 3 


cient writers upon the ſubject, and to 
erous and reſpeQable evidence: and in 
of, it appears, that the majority are in fa- 
Fantiquity of Linus. No teſtimony places 
Emote period, or does more honour to his me- 
bt of Herodotus, already cited (/). According to 
1 flher, he flouriſhed about 12 80 years before Chriſt, 
and he igt entioned by Euſebius (m) among the poets who 


incline to the moſt 
purſuing this metk 


him in a morg 


bY Sir 1 


| Now ſays, in proof of pedition, in Which be had two en, 
the conſtellaf 1 


Ins being formed by Chiron Cbronol. p. 18 1. 

and Muſzughor the uſe and honour of the (i) Voc. Xeipor. 
Argonauts, Wat nothing later than that (#) Bib. Græc. vol. i. 255 
expedition was delineated on the original () P. 22. 
fphere ; according to the fame author, ( 772 Evang. | 
Cbrron lived till after the e ex- | 


\ 


_ wrote 


GREEK M . 


wrote before the time of Moſes. Diodorus Siculus, who is- 


very diffuſive in his account of Linus (u), tells us, from Dio- 
nyſius of Mitylene, the hiſtorian, who was cotemporary with 
Cicero, that Linus was the firſt among the Greeks who in- 
vented verſe and muſic, as. Cadmus firſt taught them the. uſe of 
letters. The ſame writer likewiſe attributes to him an account 
of the exploits of the firſt Bacchus, and a treatiſe upon, Greek 
Mythology, written in Pelaſgian characters, which were alſo 
thoſe uſed by Orpheus, and by. Pronapides, the preceptor. of 
Homer. Diodorus: ſays that he added the. ſtring Lichanos to 
the Mercurian-lyre, and gives to him the invention of rhythm 
and. melody, which Suidas, who regards him as the moſt an- 
cient of lyric poets, confirms (o). He. is ſaid by many ancient 


Writers to have had ſeveral diſciples of great renown, among 


whom were Hercules, hr e and, M aden to ſome, 
Orpheus. 


Hercules, ſays Diodorus, in learning of Linus to FD! upon 


the [yre, being extremely dull and obſtinate, provoked his maſ- 
ter to ſtrike him, which ſo enraged the young hero, that in- 


ſtantly ſeizing the. lyre of the muſician, he beat out his brains 


with his own inſtrument. Heroes are generally impatient of 
controul, and not often gifted with a taſte for refined pleaſures ; . 
hence, relying. merely on corporal force, ti 
feeble perhaps by nature, are ſeldom. fortiſ. 
With reſpect to the dirges, Wwhieh Plutarchs . 3 
7 Pontus, mentions as written by Linus, I fin * | 
them in any other. ancient author. It appears, nd Fever, that 
his death has given birth to many ſongs: of that Md, which 
have been compoſed in honour of his memory. A it 1 was 
likewiſe. inſtituted by the name of Linia, for the q lebration 
of his virtues; and fo numerous were his invention and va- 
rious the periods and e in which different authors 


(* Lib, . cap. 35. „ his time, was only ſtrung with T3 
(0) Mr. Marpur rolls. us, I TOY 4 of leather, or with different threads of flax 
from whence, that Linus invented cat- . twiſted together. Geſdichte der n . 


| 1. the 1 the . which, hom Ws | 
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that ſome have tried to reconcile theſe jarring accounts, by ſap- 


poſing that there were three ſeveral illuſtrious perſonages of 
that name; a ſuppoſition which 1 mall not a either on 


affirm or deny. | 
„ The Thebans, ſays Pauſanias (0), aſſure us, chat Linus 


was buried in their city, and that Philip, the ſon of Amyntas, 


after the battle of Chæronæa, which was fatal to the Greeks, 


excited by a dream, removed his bones into Macedon, from 


whence, by counſel received in another dream, he ſent them 
back to Thebes; but time has ſo defaced his tomb, Wat it is no 


longer ae 1 0 5 N 


Homer (p) has paid a tribute to the memory of Linus, in his . 
deſcription of the ſhield of Achilles, | 


To theſe a youth awakes the thing Wings, 1 
Whoſe tender lay the fate of Linus ſings; 5 
In meaſur'd dance behind him move the train, 
Tune ſoft the voice, and anſwer to the ſtrain (70 Porr. 


„ © 'S #5 


 ORPHEUS is one of the moſt ancient and venerable. names 
among the poets and muſicians of Greece. His reputation was 


eſtabliſhed as early as the time of the Argonautic expedition, 
in which he was himſelf an adventurer; and is ſaid by Apollo- 


nius Rhodius not only to have ineited the Argonauts to row by 


the ſound of his lyre, but to have vanquiſhed, and put to ſilence 


K 


| (0) To Beotle, 
) Lib. xi. ver. 569. 


(90) Lib. xvili. In his Rotes ow; theſe | 
verſes, Mr. Pope ſays, * there are two 
interpretations of them in the original. 


That which 1 have choſen is confifmed by 


the teſtimony of Herodotus, 7b. ii. and 


Pauſanias, Bæoticis. Linus was the moſt 
ancient name in poetry, the, firſt, 
cord who invented ver 
amongſt the Greeks, 
cuſtom among them of bewailing annuall 

_the- death of their firſt poet, Pauſanias 


informs us, that before the yearly ſacrifice 


to the Muſes on Mount Helicon, the ob- 
ſequies of Linus were performed, who 


the ſirens, by the een of his ſtrains 609. Vet, abend 


EE. 1 7 a ſtatue and Nor pe ng to NOT in 
oe that place. Homer alludes to that cuſtom 
in chis paſſage, and Was doubtleſs fond of 
paying, this eck to che old father of | 


( o This celebrated voy: age heh is 


the firſt epoch in the Grecian hiſtory, u * 
which any ſtreſs can be laid, was under- 


taken, according to archbiſhop Uſher, and 


| the authors of the Univer/al-Hiftory, 1280 


B.-C. Dr. Blaire places yt 1263; and 
Sir Iſaac Newton, and Dr. Prieſtley,” 936 


years before the ſame period; but all chro- 


nologers agree in fixing this enterprize 


e before the Trojan war. 


ſtanding 


e u EEK MUSIC . yn 


landing the great celebrity he had ſo long evjoyed, there is a 
paſſage in Cicero, which ſays, that Ariſtotle, in the third book 
of his Poetics, which is now loſt, doubted 1 if fuch a perſon as 
Orpheus ever exiſted (5) ; but as the work of Cicero, in which 
this paſſage occurs, is in dialogue, it is not eaſy to diſcover 
what was his own opinion upon the ſubjeQ, the words cited 
being put into the mouth of Caius Cotta. And Cicero, in 
other parts of his writings, mentions Orpheus as a perſon of 


whoſe exiſtence he had no doubts. There are ſeveral an- 


cient authors, among whom is Suidas, who enumerate five per- 
ſons of the name of Orpheus, and relate ſome particulars of 
each. And it is very probable that it has fared with Orpheus 
as with Hercules, and that writers have attributed to one the 
actions of many. But, however that may have been, I ſhall not 
attempt to collect all the fables that poets and mythologiſts 
have invented concerning him; they are too well known to 
need inſertion here. I ſhall, therefore, in ſpeaking of him, 
make uſe only of ſuch materials as the beſt ancient hiſtorians, 
and the moſt reſpectable writers en its t have fur- 
niſhed towards his hiſtory, t 
Dr. Cud worth, in his TatelleBtudl: Syſtem ( !), after exumin- 
ing and confuting the objections that have been made to the 
being of an Orpheus, and, with his uſual learning and abilities, 
clearly eftabliſhing his exiſtence, proceeds, in a very ample 
manner, to ſpeak of the opinions and writings of our bard, 
whom he regards not only as the firſt muſician and poet of an- 


tiquity, but as a great mythologiſt, from whom the Greeks de. 
rived the Thracian religious rites and myſteries. . 


< It is the opinion, ſays he, of ſome eminent Mägen 0 b 
of latter times, that there never was any ſuch perſon as Or- 


Ppheus, except in Fairy-land; and that his whole hiſtory Was 
nothing but a mere romantic allegory, utterly devoid of truth 


e 9 88 Poetam Ha Ariſtoteles <0 Page Va 24 Edition. . 
— Fuiſſe. De Nat, Deor, /. * 38. Fe 1 oſſius De. Ar. Po, cap, 13, 
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i | and reality. But there is nothing alledged for this. opinion: from 
28 antiquity, except the one paſſage of Cicero concerning Ariſtotlez. 
1 who ſeems to have meant no more than this, that there was no. 
118 ſuch poet as Orpheus, anterior to Homer, or that the verſes. 
bt vulgarly called Orphical, were not written by Orpheus. Ho] - 
bit ever, if it ſhould be granted that Ariſtotle had denied the exift= 
* 9 ence of ſuch a man, there ſeems to be no reaſon Why his ſingle 
Wav 


teſtimony ſhould preponderate againſt the uniyerſal conſent - of 
=. all antiquity, which agrees, that Orpheus was the ſon of Oeager, 
1 by birth a Thracian, the father, or chief founder of the mytho- 

. | logical and allegorical theology amongſt the Greeks, and of all; 


1 | their moſt. ſacred religious rites and myſteries. who is com- 
| : monly ſuppoſed to haye lived before the Trojan war, that is, 
F 7 in the time of the lfraelitiſh judges, or at leaſt to have been ſe>. 
{4 nnior both to Heſiod and Homer, and to have died a violent 


death, moſt. affirming, that he was torn. in pieces. by. women 
pl | For which reaſon, in the viſion of Herus Pamphylius, in Plato, 
. Orpheus's foul paſſing into another body, is ſaid to have choſen 
that of a ſwan, a reputed muſical animal, on account of the 
great hatred he had conceived for all women, from the death 
| which they had inflicted on him. And the hiſtoric. truth of 
. Orpheus was not only acknowledged by Plato, but alſo by Iſo- 
= crates, who lived before Ariſtotle, in his. oration. in praiſe of. 
Buſiris; and confirmed by. the grave hiftorian Diodorus Si- 
culus (x), who ſays, that. Orpheus diligently applied himſelf to 
literature, and when he had learned ra wuboxoyepera, or the my,» 
thological part of theology, he travelled i into Egypt, where he ſoon. 
became the greateſt. proficient, among the Greeks, in the myſx 
teries of religion, theology, and poetry. Neither. was this hiſ- 
tory of Orpheus contradicted by Origen, when fo juſtly pro- 
voked by Celſus, who had preferred him to our Saviour; and, 
according to Suidas, Orpheus the Thracian was the firſt inven=. 
tor of the religious creo of the DR and that religion 


(*) Lib, iv. cape 25) e 
_ , Was 
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was thence. called T; hreſkeia, as it was a Thracian i invention. 
On account of the great antiquity of Orpheus, there have been 
numberleſs fables intermingled with his hiſtory, yet there ap- 


pears or reaſon at we ed diſbelieve the exiltence of ich 
an 

The biſhop c of Glouceſter / * cpenkes t no more Ababtfully of 
the exiſtence of Orpheus, than of Homer and Heſiod, with 
whom he ranks him, not only as a poet, but alſo as a theolo- 
gian, and founder of religion. This learned author has thrown 
new lights upon the character of Orpheus; our purſuits are 


ſomewhat. different 5 it was his buſineſs to introduce him to 


this readers as a philoſopher, a legiſlator, and 'a myſtagogue ; 
and it is mine, after eſtabliſhing his exiſtence, to rank him 


among the firſt cultivators of muſic and poetry, and to give him 
that exalted and reſpectable ſtation among illuſtrious bards, 


which has been allowed him by almoſt all antiquity. 


Ihe family of Orpheus is traced by Sir Iſaac Newton fer ſe- 
wer generations: Seſac paſſing over the Helleſpont, con- 


quers Thrace, kills Lycurgus, king of that country, and gives 


his kingdom, and one of his ſinging-women to Oeagrus, the 
ſon of Tharops, and father of Orpheus; hence Ih u e is oP 


to have had the Muſe Calliope for his mother.“ 
He is allowed by moſt ancient authors to have ae in 
poetry and muſic, particularly the latter, and to have early cul- 


tivated the lyre, in preference to every other inſtrument; ſo that 


all thoſe who came after him were contented to be his imita- 


tors; whereas he adopted no model, ſays Plutarch; for before 


his time no other muſic was known, except a few airs for the 


flute. Muſic was ſo cloſely connected in ancient times with the 


moſt ſublime ſciences, that Orpheus united it not only with 


philoſophy, but with theology. He abſtained from eating ani- 


mal food, and held eggs in abhorrence as aliment, being per- 
| ſuaded that the egg ſubſiſted before the chicken, and x Was __ 
Y Div. Leg. book ii. ed. 10550 
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principle of all exiſtence : both his knowledge and prej Idee 
it is probable, were acquired in Egypt, as * as thole of ** 
thagoras, many ages after. 

With reſpect to his abſtaining from che fleſh of oxen, PIO 
ſuppoſes it may have proceeded from the veneration ſhewn to- 
that animal ſo uſeful in tillage, in the Eleuſinian myſteries, in- 
ſtituted in honour of Ceres, the Goddeſs of Agriculture. He 
might have added that, as theſe myſteries were inſtituted in 


| imitation of thoſe eſtabliſhed-in Egypt, in honour of Oſiris and 
Iſis, this abſtinence from animal food was of the like origin, 


and a particular compliment to Apis. But the abbe Fraguier, 


in an ingenious Diſſertation upon the Orphic Lyfe (2), gives 
ſtill more importance to the prohibition; for as Orpheus was 
the legiſlator and humanizer of the wild and ſavage Thracians, 


who were canibals, a total abolition- of eating human fleſh. 


could only be eſtabliſhed by: obliging his TWICE abs. 


from that of every thing that had life, 
With reſpect to theology, Diodorus Siculus tells us. that his. 


father Oeagrus gave him his firſt inſtructions in religion, im- 


parting to him the myſteries of Bacchus, as they were then 
practiſed in Thrace. He became afterwards a diſciple of the 
Idæi Dactyli in Crete, and there acquired new ideas concerning: 


religious ceremonies. But nothing contributed fo much to his · 


{kill in theological matters as his journey into Egypt, where 
being initiated into the myſteries of Iſis and Oſiris, or of Ceres 
and Bacchus, he acquired a knowledge concerning initiations, 


expiations, funeral rites, and other points of religious worſhip, . 


far ſuperior to any one of his age and country. And being 


much connected with the deſcendants of Cadmus, the founder 
of Thebes in Bæotia, he reſolved, in order to honour their ori- 
gin, to tranſport into Greece the whole fable of Oſiris, and ap- 


ply it to the family of Cadmus. The credulous people eafily- 
received this tale, and were much flattered * the inſtitution of 


(=). — r tom. v. p. 117. . 
; == 
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the ceremonies in honour of Ofiris. Thus RY who was 
held in great veneration at the Grecian Thebes, of which he 
was become a citizen, admirably adapted this fable, and ren- 
dered it reſpectable, not only by his beautiful verſes, and man- 
ner of ſinging them, but by the reputation he had — of : 
being profoundly {killed in all religious concerns. 

At his return into Greece, according to Pauſanias (2), be was 
held in the higheſt veneration by the people, as they imagined 
he had diſcovered the ſecret. of -expiating crimes, purifying cri- 
minals, curing diſeaſes, and appealing the angry Gods. He: 
formed and promulgated an idea of a hell, from the funeral ce-- 
remonies of the Egyptians, which was received throughout all 
Greece (6). He inſtituted the myſteries: and worſhip of Hecate 
among the Eginetes (c), and that of Ceres at Sparta. 

Juſtin Martyr ſays, that he introduced among the Greeks 
near three hundred and ſixty Gods; Heſiod and Homer pur- 

ſued his labours, and followed. the ſame clue, agreeing. in the. 
like doctrines, having all drank at the ſame Egyptian fountain. 
Profane authors Took upon Orpheus as the inventor of that 
8 of magic, called evocation of the manes, or railing ghoſts; 
and indeed the hymns which are attributed to him are moſtly. 
pieces of incantation, and real conjuration. Upon the death of 
his wife Eurydice, he retired to a. place in Theſprotia, called 
Aornas, where an ancient oracle gave anſwers to ſuch as evoked 
the dead. He there fancied he ſaw his dear Eurydice, and at. 
his departure flattered himſelf that ſhe followed him; but upon 
looking behind him, and not _ 8 2 he was fo afflited, 
_ that he ſoon died of grief (d). | 
| There were perſons among the ancients: whe! made public: 
_ profeſſion of conjuring up ghoſts, and there were temples where 
the OE of; E was to be: pi; pom Pauſanias 00 
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ſpeaks of that which was in Theſprotia, - where Obphiit went | 
to call up the ghoſt of his wife Eurydice. It is this very Jour- 
ney, and the motive, which put him upon it, THAT made it be- 
lieved he went down into hell. | 
hut it is not only the poets who ſpeak of conjuring up ſpi- | 
rits ; examples of it are to be found both in ſacred / and pro- 
fan hiſtory. Periander, the tyrant of Corinth, viſited the Theſ- 
protians, to conſult his wife about ſomething left with her in 
truſt ; and we are told by the hiſtorians, that the Lacedæmo- 
nians having ſtarved Pauſanias their general to death, in the 
temple of Pallas, and not being able to appeaſe his manes, 
which tormented them without intermiſſion, ſent for the ma- 
5 gicians from Theſſaly, who, when they had called up the ghoſts 
of his enemies, ſo effectually put to flight the ghoſt” of hn | 


: nias, that it never more choſe to ſhew its face. 


The poets have embelliſned this ſtory, and given to the ws 
of Orpheus, not only the power of ſilencing Cerberus, and of 
| ſuſpending the torments' of Tartarus, but alſo of charming 

even the infernal deities themſelves, whom he rendered ſo far 
Propitious to his entreaties as to reſtore to him Eurydice, upon 
condition that he would not look at her, till he had quitted _ 
their dominions; a bleſſing which he Toon ne * a oo 

eager and fatal curioſity. att | 7 


All dangers paſt; at length the e bride. 
In ſafety goes, with her melodious guide; 
| Longing the common light again to ſhare, _ 
And draw the vital breath of upper air: 
He firſt, and cloſe behind him follow'd ſhe, _ 
For ſuch was Proſerpine's ſevere decree. 
When ſtrong deſires th* impatient youth invade, 
By little caution, and much los e 'd: : 


<1 Tank 5 Endor, I Saw. chap xxvili. ver. 1 1 1204 12. 
7 6 A kalt 
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A fault which eaſy pardon might receive, 1 
Were lovers judges, or could hell forgive. 
For near the confines of etherial light, 
And longing for the glimm'ring of a ſight, 
Th' unwary lover caſt a look behind. 
Forgetful of the law, nor maſter of his mind.. 
Straight all his hopes exhal'd in empty ſmoke; 
And his long tolls. were forfeit for a look. _ 

____ DrxyDeN's Virgil (8): | 


Taetzes (5) ee the fable of his drawing his wife Eury- 
dice from hell by his great {kill in medicine, with which he 
prolonged her life, or, in other words, ſnatched her from the 
grave. Eſculapius, and other phyſicians, have been ſaid to 

have raiſed from the dead, thoſe whom __ had recovered m 
dangeroue diſeaſes. 

The biſhop of Glouceſter, i in is learned, ape; and whale 0 
bis! account of the Eleuſinian myſteries, lays, «© While theſe 
myſteries were confined to Egypt, their native country, and 
_ while the Grecian law-givers went thither to be initiated, as a 
kind of deſignation to their office, the ceremony would be na- 
turally deſeribed in: terms highly allegorical. —This way of 
ſpeaking: was uſed by Orpheus, Bacchus, and others ; and con- 
tinued even after the myſteries were introduced into Greece, as 
appears by the fables of Hercules Caſtor, Pollux, and The- 
ſeus's deſcent into hell; but the allegory was ſo circumſtanced, 
as to diſcover the truth xotitealed under it. "0 11 8 8 8 1s . 
to get to hell by the power of his harp. ts 


41A ArPitia Feli cithard, fdibufque canoris.” 24% 

1  Virs. An. VI. ver. "0 | 
chat! is, in quality of law-giver; the harp being the known 
ſymbol of his laws, by which he humanized a rude and bar- 
barous eee an old poem, under the name of , 

5 (8) Georgie IV. 1 Chiliad. I. Hiſt. * He flouriſhed about 1170. 
vad ES 15 entitled 


* 
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entitled 4 Deſeent into Hell, been now extant, it woukd per- 
haps have en us, chat no more was meant than . 8 
initiation. 
Many ancient writers in ende of his a6; 1Hhte, that 
the Thracian women, enraged at being abandoned by their huſ- 
bands, who were difciples of Orpheus, concealed themſelves in 
the woods, in order to ſatiate their vengeance; and, notwithſtand- 
ing they poſtponed the perpetration of their defign ſome time 
through fear, at length, by drinking to a degree of intoxica- 
tion, they ſo far fortified their courage as to put him to death. 
And Plutarch (i) aſſures us, that the Thracians ſtigmatized their 
women, even in his time, for the barbarity of this action (A0. 
Our venerable bard is defended by the author of the Divine 
Legation, from ſome inſinuations to his diſadvantage 1 in Diogenes 
Laertius. It is true, ſays he, if uncertain report was to be 
believed, the myſteries were corrupted very early; for Orpheus 
| himſelf is ſaid. to have abuſed them. But this was an art the 
debauched myſtz of later times employed to varniſh their enor- 
mities; as the deteſted pederaſts of after-ages, ſcandalized the 
blameleſs Socrates. Beſides, the ſtory is ſo ill laid, that it is de- 
tected by the ſureſt records of antiquity : for in conſequence 
of what they fabled of Orpheus in the myſteries, they pre- 
tended he was torn in pieces by the women; whereas it ap- 
peared from the inſcription on his monument at Dium in Ma- 
cedonia, that he was ſtruck dead with lightning, the crivied | 
death of the reputed favourites of the Gods.” 
This monument, at Dium, conſiſting of a marble urn on a os, 

was ſtil] to be ſeen in the time of Pauſanias. It 1 is ſaid however, | 


(i) De Ser. Num. Vind. | tyrant, bought i it afterwards of the prieſts, 
(4) It is related, that after he had been imagining, that by merely touching this 
torn to pieces by the Thracian women, inftrument, he ſhould draw after him trees 
his lyre happening to fall into the Hebrus and rocks: it is true he ſucceeded no other- 
during the ſcuffle, was carried to Leſbos, wiſe than by raking the dogs in the 
where it was taken up, and depoſited in neighbourhood to tear him to pieces. 'But 
the temple of Apollo. But, according to. though he could not ſhare the fame, he 
Lucian, Neanthus, the fon of Pythacus the ſhared the fate of the unfortunate Orpheus. 


"_ 
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that his ſepulchre was removed from Libethra, upon mount 


Olympus, where Orpheus was born, and from whence it was 
transferred to Dium by the Macedonians, after the ruin of Li- 
bethra, by a ſudden inundation, which a dreadful ſtorm had 
occaſioned. This event is very minutely related by Pauſanias (/). 

Virgil beſtows the firſt place in his Elyſium upon the legiſ- 


lators, wan my "ow et mankind Jrow a Dit of nature into 


. 7 


inte dee, nati melioribus annie. 


At the head of theſe i is Orpheus, the moſt renowned of the | 


European law-givers ; but better known under the character of 


poet : for the firſt laws being written in meaſure, to allure men 
to learn them, and, when learnt, to retain them, the fable 
would have it, that by the force of barmonys ht __— 


_Ened the favage inhabitants of Thrace : «+ 


Threicius longa cum veſte acer db: „ 


Obkloquitur numeris ſeptem diſcrimina vocum: 
. eadem Abit Jan e pulſat eburno (m).. 


3 Lib. 8 , 76 

(m) It is curious to im nor inac- 
: curately the moſt * writers, and ſub- 
lime poets, ſpeak 
they have no taſte, and in which they have 
acquired no knowledge. Our great poet, 


Dryden, though he has extended Virgil's 
three lines into four, has but ill r | 


the original, - 


The Thracian bard fartounlie by the reſt, 
There 8 conſpicuous 1 in his flowing 
= 


His flying rs, and harmonious will, 


Strike ſeven diſtinguiſh'd notes, d ſev? n 


at once they fill. 


The latter part of this laſt verſe ſays no- 
thing to a muſician, and, indeed, but little 


to any one elſe ; the "four fingers and 
thumb of one hand, and the plectrum in 


the other, could fil at moſt but fix notes. 


Mr. Pitt is ſtill more N in his verfion: i 
Vor. I. v7 


ſubjects for which 


En. lib. vi. ver. 646. 


There Ocphein: graceful in his long attire, 
In ſewen-divifions ſtrikes the ſounding lyre. 


Now, a divifon is, unluckily, a technical 


term in mufic, which implies a rapid flight, 
either with a voice or "224 


applied to finging, it tells us that a great 


number of notes are given to one ſylla- 


ble; but we are as certain as we can be 
7 about any thing that concerns ancient 
muſic, that neither the Greeks nor Ro- 


mans had either the word or thing in the 


ſenſe which we annex to iin: and it 
is but an aukward way of deſcribing an 
inſtrument with ſeven. diſtin& ſtrings, or 
- ſounds, to ſay that it had ſeven diviſions. 
It ſeems as if the poet meant no more, by 
the whole paſſage, than that 4 the Thra- 


cian prieſt (Orpheus) ſung to the /even- 
fringed Ire, upon which he ſometimes 


played with his fingers, and ne 4 


with the 1 85 uin, 
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The ſeven firings given by the poet in this bade to the 
lyre of Orpheus, is a circumſtance ſomewhat hiſtorical. The 
firſt Mercurean lyre had, at moſt, but four ſtrings. Others were 
afterwards added to it by the ſecond. Mercury, or Amphion, 
but according to ſeveral traditions preſerved by Greek hiſto- 
rians, it was Orpheus who completed the ſecond tetrachord, 

which extended the ſcale to a heptachord, or /even ſounds, im- 
plied by the /eprem diſcrimina vocum. For the aſſertion of many 
writers that Orpheus added two new ftrings to the lyre, which 
before had ſeven, claſhes with the claims 


Pythagoras to the 
invention of the octachord, or addition o Ae ſound 
mens to the heptachord, of which As op all antiquity allows him 
to have been the inventor. And it is not eaſy to ſuppoſe, that. 
the lyre ſhould have been repreſented i in ancient ſculpture with 
four or five ſtrings only, if it had had nine ſo early as the time of F 
Orpheus, who flouriſhed . before ſculpture was known in. 
Greece (n) & 

With reſpect to the writings of Orpheus, he is mentioned by 
Pindar as author of the Argonauties, and Herodotus ſpeaks of 
his Orphics (9). His hymns, ſays Pauſanias, were very ſhort, . 
and but few in number; the Lycomides, an Athenian family, 
knew them by heart, and had an excluſive privilege of finging 
them, and thoſe of their old poets, Muſæus, Onomaeritus, 
Pamphus, and Olen, at the celebration of the Eleuſinian myſ- 
teries; that is, the prieſthood was hereditary in this family ( Pp}. 
e tells us, that the poems under the name of Or- 
pheus were written in che Boie Klees, but have ſince bern 


150 What! 18 lhe add concerning the 
progreſſive improvements of inſtrumental - 


muſic, muſt be wholly confined to Greece; 


| * proofs have already been ome of the 
on of more 

ect inſtruments than thoſe juſt men- 
tioned, long before the time when Or- 


| tians having been in poſſe 
: PR 


pheus is ſuppoſed to have flouriſhed. 
(o) Pindar was born 521 B. C. and 
Herodotus 484. Euripi 


and Ariſto-- 
phanes both quote Orpheus ; the tragedian 


was as born 47 2 C. ws the comic poet 
was his cotemporary. Beſides theſe, Apol- ; 
lonius Rhodius, Horace, Virgil, Ovid, 
Valerius Flaccus, among the poets; and 
Plato, Iſocrates, Diodorus Siculus, Pau- 
ſanias, Apollodorus, Hyginus, Plutarch, 
and many other philoſophers, hiſtorians, 


and mythologiſts, cite his works, and ſpeak. 


* him without throwing the leaſt doubt 
his exiſtence. " 
00 Suidas to Orpheus a | fon, of 


the. ; 


trans- dialected, or moderniſed. It was the common 8 


antiquity that they were genuine; but even thoſe who doubted 


of it, gave them to the cailceſt Pythagoreans, and ſome of 
them to Pythagoras himſelf, who has frequently been called 

the follower of Orpheus, and been ted to have ae 
many of his opinions (9. | 

If Thaveſeleced with too word ſedulity _ minuteneſs 

whit ancient and modern writers furniſh relative to Or- 
pheus, it has been occaſioned by an involuntary zeal for the 


fame of this muſical: and poetical patriarch ; which, warm at | 
firſt, grew more arid more heated in the courſe of enquiry ;_ 


and, ſtimulated by the reſpect and veneration which I found 
paid to him by antiquity, I became a kind of convert to this 
myſtagogue, and eagerly aſpired at initiation into his 2 
ries in order to reveal them to my readers. 

MUS EUS is more celebrated by ancient writers as a philo- 
ſopher, aſtronomer, epic poet, and prieſt of Ceres, than as a 
muſician; however, he lived in ſo remote a period, and has fo 

far farviegd: has cotemporaries, that he is one of the few me- 
lancholy remains of his age, of which poſterity has cheriſhed 
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the name of Leos, whom Pauſanias makes 


the head of one of the great Athenian 
tribes; Who, by the counſel of the oracle, 
devoted his three daughters, Azwnogas, Pſa- £ 


rithea, Emnnopea,. and Eubula, to the ſatety 
of the ſtate, 


() Of the poems that are {till ſubſiſt⸗ 
ing under che name of Orpheus, Whieh 


were collected and publiſhed at Nurem- 


berg, 1702, by Andr. Chriſt. Eſchenbach, 


and which have been ſince reprinted at 


Leipfic, 1764, under the title of o. 
$ENE ANANTA, - ſeveral have been at- 


tributed to Ommacritus, an Athenian, 

who flouriſhed under the Ppfiſtratidæ, a- 

. oo years B. C. Their titles are 
he Argonautics, an epic poem. 


i. Eighty-ſfix hymns, which are ſo 
Full of incantations, and magical evoca- 


tion, that Daniel Heinſius has called them 


veram ſatane liturgiam, the true liturgy | 


of the devil. Pauſanias, who made no 


Jouve that the hymns ſabſiſting in his time 


Uuz „„ che 


were compoſed by Orpheus, tells us, that. 
though leſs elegant, they had been preferred 
for religious purpoſes to thoſe of Homer. 


III. De * a Poem on precious 
ſtones. 

IV, F erneute collected by Henry 
Stevens. L 

Orpheus has been called the inventor, 


or at leaſt the propagator, of many arts 
and doctrines among the Grecks. 


1. The combination letters, or che art | 


of writing. 2. Mfc, the lyre, or cithara, 


of ſeven ſtrings, adding three to that of 


Mercury. 3. Hexameter worſe, 4 My 
of Þ 


teries and theology. 5. Medicine, : 
gie and dimination. 7. Ahrolugy. Ser- 


vius upon the fixth Aueid, p. 450, ſays 


Orpheus firſt inſtituted the Harmony of 


the "> heres. 8. He is ſaid likewiſe to 
hae been the firſt who imagined 4 plus 
rality of worlds, — Rees 
nets were inhabited, | ER 
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the memory he therefore cannot, without injuſtice, be omitted: | 
for whoever looks into the ingenious and well-digeſted biogra- 
phical chart of Dr. Prieſtley, will find Linus, Orpheus, and 


Muſæus, placed in ſuch barren regions of hiſtory, that, like the 


once beautiful cities of Palmyra and Balbec, they now ſtand 


in adeſert; but great and exalted characters are buoyed up by 


time, and reſiſt the ſtream of oblivion, which ſoon ſweeps 
away all ſuch as have not eee diſtinguiſhed gate 
ſelves. | tile ef 

Muſæus, ccobnling to Plato aid Diodorus Sicukid; was art 
Athenian, the ſon of Orpheus, and chief of the Eleufinian. 


myſteries, inſtituted at Athens in honour of Ceres; or, accord- 


ing to others, he was only the diſciple of Orpheus; but from: 
the great reſemblance which there was between his character 


and talents, and thoſe of his maſter, by giving a ſtronger out- 
line to the figure, he was called his fon, as thoſe were ſtyled: 


the children of Apollo, who cultivated the ann; of which Het 


Was the titular God. 


Muſæus is allowed to kewl been 0 one of the feſt poets Nn 


e the oracles. He is placed i in the Aurundelian marbles, 
Epoch 15. 1426 B. C. at which time his hymns are there ſaid 
to have been received in the celebration of the Eleuſinian my - 


teries. Laertius tells us (7), that Muſzus not only compoſed a. 


Theogony, but formed a Sphere for the uſe of his companions; 3 


yet, as this honour is generally given to Chiron, it is more 
natural to ſuppoſe, with Sir Iſaac Newton, that he enlarged it 


with the addition of ſeveral conſtellations after the conqueſt of 
the Golden Fleece. The ſphere itſelf ſhews that it was deli- 


neated after the Argonautic expedition, which is deſcribed in 
the aſteriſms, together with ſeveral other more ancient hiſtories. 
of the Greeks, and without any thing later: for the ſhip Argo 


was the firſt long veſſel which they had built; hitherto they 


had uſed round ſhips of burthen, and kept withis ſight of the 
ſhore : but now, by the. dictates of the oracle, and conſent of 


(r) 8 lib, i. 


8 

WM. g ; 
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he vinces of Greece, the flower of that country fail aptly: 
Wert the deep, and guide their ſhip by the ftars (5). 

' Mujeus is celebrated by Virgil in the character of Hiero- 
phant, or prieſt of Ceres, at the head of the moſt illuſtrious 
mortals who have merited a place in Elyſium. Here he is made 
the conductor of Eneas to the cone where he meets the 

ſhade of his father, Anchiſes (). Neg! | 

A hill near the citadel of Athens: was called e ac 
cording to Pauſanias, from Muſæus, who uſed to retire thither 


to meditate, and compoſe his religious hymns, and at which 


place he was afterwards buried. The works which went under: 
his name, like thoſe of Orpheus, were by many attributed to 
Onomacritus. Nothing remains of this poet now, nor were: 
any of his writings extant in the time of Pauſanias, except a 

hymn to Ceres, which he made for the Lycomides (2). And. 
as theſe hymns were likewiſe ſet to muſic, and ſung in the myf- 


teries by Muſæus himſelf, in the character of prieſt, he thence, 
perhaps, acquired from future times, the title of muſician, as 
well as of poet, the performance of ſacred muſe being, pro- 


bably, at firſt confined to the prieſthood in theſe celebrations, as 


it had been before in Egypt, whence they originated. Ho] - 
ever, he is not enumerated among ancient muſicians by Plu- 
tarch; nor does it appear that he merited the title of ſon and 


ſucceſſor to Orpheus for his muſical abilities, ſo much as for- 


his poetry, piety, and profound knowledge in religious myſ— 


teries. But notwithſtanding the numberleſs teſtimonies come 


down to us from the beſt and moſt ancient writers of Greece 
and Rome, concerning Linus, Orpheus, and Muſcus, Voſſius, 


in the true ſpirit of ſyſtem, and licentiouſneſs of an etymolo- 


2 giſt, as well as from an ambition of being thought deeply verſed 
in the Eaſtern languages, particularly the Phoenician, pretends. 
| flouriſhed” before the Trojan war; the 


() Chronol. of the Greeks, p. 84. 
0) Mee, 'a ante omnes,— An, bb, vi. other, who was much younger, and an 


ver. 667. Epheſian, i is ſuppoſed by many to have 


(u There were two other poets in an- been the author of a poem ſtill extant, 
_ tiquity of the name of Muſæus, of which called Hero and Leander, whence Ovid: 
ane was a Theban, the ſon of Philammon enriched his Os which n the ſame 
and Thamyra, who, according to Suidas, title. 


to 
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to reſolve thoſe names, which have been known and revered by 
all antiquity, into words ſignifying things, not perſans: as Li- 
nos, a Song; Moſa, art, diſcipline; Orpheo, Science. But if 
this fancy were generally practiſed upon ancient authors, there 
would be little . of one n mien, OP anuibil. 
tion {Ml 51 eee 
Though Bumolpus and Melenighis are names which Aewodabp 
occur among thoſe of the firſt poets and muſicians of Greece, 
it does not appear that they rendered muſic any particular ſer- 
vice; they were both, indeed, prieſts of Ceres, and both wrote 
hymns for the uſe of her worſhip, which, perhaps, they like- 
wile ſet to muſic, and ſung themſelves, in the celebration of 
the myſteries ; but there are no memorials of their performance 
upon the inſtruments then in uſe, or cultivation of is ren 
from its alliance with poetry and religion. 
Eumolpus, according to the Oxford bie was thes * 
Muſzus, and, at once, prieſt, poet, and muſician, three cha- 
racters that were conſtantly united in the ſame perſon, during 
the firſt ages of the world. He was the publiſher of his fa- 
ther's verſes, and, like him, having travelled into Egypt. for the 
acquiſition of knowledge, he afterwards became ſo eminent at 
Athens, as hierophant in the Eleufinian myſteries, that, as 
Diodorus Siculus informs us, the prieſts and ſingers, at Athens, 
were afterwards called Eumolpides, from Eunelpur, n my 
regarded as the founder of their order. 
And we learn from the ſame writer, that Mtn was enu- 
meratett among thoſe early civilizers of Greece, who thought 
. W bf to travel into N to ene themſelves: for the 


650 De Art. Din Nat. cap. xiii. f. 3. _ 2 cum oft commentum ; 4 ab 


P uto enim, triumVveiros i/tos þoe eos, Orph ea, Hebrao n, helin, murmurare, unde 


Muſeum, Linum, ron fuiſſe: ſed efſe no- , telounah, querela, murmuratio. 
mina ab antiqua Phœuicum lingua, qua 1 Ut Linus nomen poetee fit lugubria canentis. 
Cadmus, et aliquandiu pofteri. © Sane dee Muſzzus ab/que dubio a Mula, ſive Maca, 
carmen, /ive canticuin, ac precipuè lugubre: quod à 07D, Moſar, ars, diſciplina. Or- 
ut ex Athenæo, Euftatio, Suida confiat. No- pheus itidem à ſcientia nomen habuerit, 2 
men, ut puto, non quia Linum eo deplorarent, Orion. 

high 
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High employments at which they aſpired i in their own country. 
Orpheus proteeded thence a legiſlator and philoſopher ; and Me- 
lampus, Who had different views, commenced, at his return, 
phyſician and diviner, arts which in Egypt were profeſſed to- 
gether. Apollodorus ſays, that he was the firſt who cured diſ- 
eaſes by medicinal potions. Phyſic had its miraculous powers 
during the infancy of the art, as well as muſic; and life and 


health being eſteemed more precious and ſolid bleffines than 


the tranſient pleaſures of the ear, bore a much higher price: 
for though bards were often diſtinguiſhed by royalty, and their 
talents recompenſed by gifts and honours, yet we do not find 
in ancient records. that any one of them ever experienced ſuch 
munificence as Melampus. It is related by Pauſanias, that hav- 
ing cured the daughters of Prætus, king of Argos, of an atra- 


bilarious diſorder, with hellebore, he was rewarded with one of 


bis royal patients for wife, and a third part of her father 8 king 
dom in dowry. 


I now come to. the TROJAN WAR, the 8 important : 


epoch in the Grecian Hiſtory (%). - Antiquity has paid ſuch re- 
ſpect to the perſonages mentioned in the poems of Homer, as 
never to have doubted of the real exiſtence of any one of them. 
The poets and. muſicians, therefore, who have been celebrated . 

by this great fire of ſong are ranked among the bards of 
Greece who flouriſhed about the time. of the Trojan War, and 


of whoſe works, though. x , entire mains, yet the 


60 In. fling he time of = memor- 


firſt; tells us, . Cato, that Rome was 


able event, though there is a conſiderable built 432 years after the taking of Troy, 
diſagreement among the chronologers, . and the interval from the building of Rome 
1 


yet, by ſtating the difference, and taking 
the mean, an idea may be formed of the 
diſtance between that period and the 
Chriſtian, ra, when certain chronology 


begins, and the diſputes of hiſtorians con- 


— the dates of great events and 


tranſactions upon the globe, are termi- - 


nated, 


Dionyſus. Hallicarnafſeaſis, bock be. 627 y 


to the birth of Chriſt, according to Varro, 


- 


being 7 53 years, it places the he! e of Troy 


1185 before the chriſtian æra, which near- - 
ly.reconeiles the ehronology of the Oxford 
marbles, Archbiſhop Uſher, and Dr. Blair. 


However, Sir Iſaae Newton, who is fol- 


lowed by Dr. Prieſtley, fixes this dan. 
only 904 B. C. and the Pans of 


NAmes3 


— 
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names, and even fragments of ſome of them are to be found i in 
ſeveral ancient authors poſterior to Homer (z.) i 
Homer was, in general, ſo accurate with reſpect 1 to coſtume, 
that he ſeldom mentioned perſons or things that we may not 
conclude to have been known during the times of which he 
writes; and it was Mr. Pope” s Opinion that his account of peo- 
ple, princes, and countries, was purely hiſtorical, founded on 
the real tranſactions of thoſe times, and by far the moſt valuable 
piece of hiſtory and geography left us concerning the ſtate of 
Greece in that early period. His geographical diviſions of that 
country were thought ſo exact, that we are told of many con- 
troverſies concerning the boundaries of Grecian cities, which 
have been decided upon the authority of his poems. 
1 The works of Homer were the bible of the Greeks: e 
1 \ | what claſſical reader will be ſo ſceptical now as to doubt of what 
Homer ſays ? Indeed, as the firſt written memorials of human 
tranſactions were in verſe, Poetry muſt be Hiftory, till Proſe can 
be found. I ſhall, therefore, give a ſhort account of each bard 
© that is mentioned in the Iliad and Odyſley, in order to fill up the 
interval between the Argonautic expedition, and the regular ce- 
lebration of the Olympic games. But, previous to this, it may be 
neceſſary to take a view of the ſtate of Grecian arts and ſciences 
in general, during this early period, and, afterwards, to conſider 
the uſe of muſic in particular, as far as it was connected with 
religion, war, poetry, public feaſts and e len and Aung 
life. . 
1 the Odylley, book the 17th, Homer ſpeaks of arts in n 
terms of reſpect and enthuſiaſm, as could only flow from a mind 
truly ſenſible to their charms and utility. 4 | 
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Round the wide world are ſought thoſe men divine, 
Who public ſtructures raiſe, or who delign; 1 


(2) Dr. Blair places the time . 8 the raking of Troy, . near 1000 
Homer flouriſhed, about goo B. C. Dr. B. C. and all agree that he lived TR 400 
Prieltly 850. The Arundelian marbles 300 years before Plato and Ariſtotle 

Thoſe 
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Thoſe to Whoſe eyes the wk their ways reveal, 
Or bleſs with ſalutary arts to heal; 
But chief to Poets ſuch reſpect belongs, 
By rival nations courted for their ſongs; 
Theſe ſtates invite, and mighty kings admire, 
Wide as the ſun diſplays his vital fire. 


4 This is an evidence, fays Mr. Pope, of the great honour 
anciently paid to perſons eminent in mechanic arts: the archi- 
tect and public artiſans, Jyuwplo, are joined with the prophet, 


phyſician, and poet, who were eſteemed almoſt with a religious 


veneration, and looked upon as public bleſſings.“ 
Homer certainly gives us higher ideas of the arts than the 
progreſs which the Greeks had made in them at the time of 


the Trojan war, or even in his own time, will allow, parti» 


_ cularly Painting. Pope, in ſpeaking of the ſhield of Achilles, 


ſeems to conſider it as a complete idea of that art, and a ſketch 
for what may be called a anivenſal piture; but he is obliged 
to confeſs that Homer in this, as in other arts, comprehended | 


whatever was known in his own time, and that it is even highly 
_ probable that he extended his ideas yet further, and gave a 
more enlarged notion of it. For there is ſcarce a ſpecies or 


branch of this art which is not be found 1 in the deſcription. of = 


this ſhield (a). 


In ſupport of this vodka Mr. Pope was obliged to oppoſe 
his own opinion to that of all antiquity ; forgetting that there 
was an eafier ſolution of the difficulties which lay in the way 
of his hypotheſis : for as Homer had travelled into Egypt, it 

may be {ſuppoſed that he had zhere acquired ideas of the arts 
in general, far ſuperior to thoſe which his own country fur- 


niſhed; particularly painting, ſculpture, and architecture, which 


we are certain, from what ſtill remains of them in 287 b 


0 See Pope's Obſervations en the Shield of Achilles, Tlad, B. 16. 2 3 
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were cultivated, and greatly advanced towards perfection, be- 
fore the time of Homer, or even the Trojan war; and Mr. 
Pope, on another occaſion, allows him to have drawn his know- 
ledge from that ſource. © Magic, ſays he, is ſuppoſed to have 
been firſt practiſed in Egypt, and to have ſpread afterwards 
among the Chaldeans: It is very evident that Homer had been. 
in Egypt, where he might hear an account of (He. 97 
5 performed WRT: 125 2 
With reſpect to muſic, we find it W with a degree 
of rapture in more than fifty places of the Iliad and Odyſſey. 
However it is in fuch cloſe union with poetry, that it is dif- 
ficult to diſcriminate to which the poet's praifes belong. The 
lyre indeed is conſtantly in the hands of the bard, but merely 
as an inftrument of accompaniment to the voice. So that 1 
fear, muſic and the lyre were frequently only vehicles through 
which Homer celebrated the power of poetical numbers. 
Singing there is without inſtruments, but of inſtrumental mulic 5 
without vocal, there does not appear the leaſt trace in the 

writings of Homer. Even dancing was Ky ep. mar 1 tr jr 
voice, according to the following paſſage : Fm 


Then to the dance they form. the ava an. * ae . 
Till een leads forth the ſtarry train Ce). ou | 


It ſeems as if nothing would convey to the reader a more 
juſt and clear idea of the ſtate of muſic in the time of the Tro- 
jan war, or at leaſt of Homer, than a liſt of the inſtruments 
mentioned in the original; theſe, are the hre, the Pte, and 
the hrinx (d). The lyre has been called by tranſlators, late, - 
| harp, cithara, and teſtudo, Juſt. as the convenience of verſifi- 


(5) Notes to the Odyſſey, b. xc. Homer. hat; EAT s, Are the | 
(c) Odyſſey, b. xv. See likewiſe b. 1 iv. Sreek * for ſtringed inſtruments an- 
v. 25. ſwering to re, harp, cithara, chelys, or 


(a4) Indeed the word Ave, hre, never tefludo. Ariſtophanes is the oldeſt 4 85 
oecurs in the Iliad, Nn or ING os Writer in whoſe works Nara 1 
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cation required; ad if theſe and the lyre were not in ancient 
times one and the ſame inſtrument, they were Oey all of 
the ſame kind (e). 

The flute and "AY have already been aid to be of Egyp- 


tian origin, and of great antiquity. Theſe inſtruments are ſpe- 


cified by Homer in a pallage where wn. do not W and in 
Mr. Pope's verſion. _ 


| Now o'er the fields, dejected, he ſurveys 
From thouſand Trojan fires the mounting blaze; ; 
Hears in the paſſing wind the 1u/ic blow, 

And marks diſtin& the voices of the foe ( * 


Under whatever idea or denomination the public ts of 


the Supreme Being has been eſtabliſhed, muſic appears, at all 


times and in every place, to have been admitted in the celebration 


of Religious Rites and Ceremonies. That the Greeks, and before 
them the Egyptians and Hebrews, uſed muſic in ſolemn ſacri- 


flces, as well as in feſtivals of 1 joy, is ſo certain and well known, 
that proofs are here unneceſſary. A paſſage has already been cited 


from the Thad, on another occaſion, page 187, which puts the 


uſe of hymns and ſongs of piety in ſupplicating Apollo, out of 


doubt; and, according to a paſſage given from Eſchylus, by 
Eoſtathins; notwithſtanding the multiplicity of the Grecian 
divinities, Death was the only God who- could neither be 


moved by offerings, nor conquered by ſacrifices and oblations ; 


and therefore he was the only one to whom no altar was erected, : 


and no Iymns were re ſous (6). 


10 Euſtathius tells us . the: hs”: n fanciful 1 for the * which is 


lation of dogs came from dura, a pæy- certainly a much more modern inſtrument 


ment, or indemnification, alluding to its than the harp or lyre. 4 
having been given by Mercury to Apollo, 
to make him amends for the oxen that he. way: J. k. 1 

had ſtolen from him. The inſtrument, lon (a) mo Jews Fer 1 dupoy 

before it received this name, was calle u 71 Juur, 5 . , 
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With reſpe& to Military Muße, the trumpet is mentioned by 
Homer in a ſimile; yet it is agreed by all the erities that it was 


unknown to the Greeks during the Trojan war, though it was 
in common uſe in the time of the poet. According to Archbi- 


ſhop Potter (4 ), before the 1 invention of trumpets, the firſt ſig- 


nals of battle in primitive wars were lighted torches ; to theſe 
ſucceeded ſhells of fiſhes, which were ſounded like trumpets. 


We find, likewiſe, that heralds performed this office during 


the ſiege of Troy. Neſtor ſays to Agamemnon before a battle: . 


Now bid thy heralds ſound the loud alarms, ri 
And call the ſquadrons ſheath'd in brazen arms (i). 


The vociferous Stentor is celebrated by Homer as the moſt: 
illuſtrious Throat-performer, or herald of antiquity : 


Stentor the ſtrong, endued with brazen ang, „ 5 
Whoſe throat ſurpaſs'd the noiſe of fifty tongues 040. 


* Pope obſerves on this paſſage, that © there was a e 


ceſſity for cryers whole voices were ſtronger than ordinary, in 


thoſe ancient times, before the uſe of trumpets was known in 
their armies. And that they were in eſteem afterwards, may 
be ſeen from Herodotus, where he takes notice that Darius had 


in his train an Egyptian, whoſe voice was louder and ſtronger 


than that of any other man of his age.” 


That Poetry was inſeparable from Muſic has . been e 
quently obſerved; and in the time of Homer as a poet was 


conſtantly ſtyled a finger, fo there was no other appellation for 
a poem, but that of ſong. I ſhall only fele& one paſſage here, 


from among the many that are to be found in the Thad and 


Odyſſey, relative to the union of ſound and ſenſe. Agamem- 


non meeting with Achilles in the ſhades, relates to him how- 
much his fall had been lamented by the Grecans at Ten 


020 Archeologia Tides, vol, I, ch. i ix. (i) 1, book i ls. 0 Bid. book v. 
Fo | ? . 
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Round "A the Muſes, with alternate ſtrain, 
In ever conſecrating verſe complain. 


Each warlike Greek the moving muſic Ny 
. And iron-hearted heroes melt in tears (/). 


ke the numerous public feaſts and {I deſeribed by 


341 


Homer, there is not one without muſic and a bard. And, ac- 
cording to the ideas of that poet, the Gods themſelves upon 


ſuch: occaſions, receive delight an _ voice and tyre of: 
Apollo and the Muſes.. 


Thus the bleſt Gods the genial day eralong: © 
In feaſts ambroſial, and celeſtial ſong; 


Apollo tun'd the lyre (m), the Muſes. round 
With voice alternate, aid the ſilver ſound (0. 


Again, in the laſt book of the Iliad, Juno, = Bah of the 


wedding of Peleus and Thetis, and exerciſing her irraſcible 


eee upon almoſt all the celeſtial ſynod, lays, 


Jo grace thoſe nuptials, from the bleſt abode : 15 
Pourſelves were preſent, where this minſtrel God (9), 
Well pleas'd to ſhare the feaſt, amid the choir 


Stood proud to hymn, and tune his youthful Iyre.. 


The banquet, on the arrival of Telemachus, at the : palace. 
of en in Sparta, is thus deſcribed. | 


While chis gay friendly troop the kits nad 
With feſtival and mirth the roofs reſound: 


A bard amid the joyous circle ſings 
Won. 8 e fe to the vocal | firings 60. 


4 1 

109 8 ber. p. Re” which the Theban harp, or be was 
AK is worthy of remark, 1 we called. See p. * 221. 

alin aſſigned by. the poet to Apollo (x) F 

19, in the original, invariably called pog-- (0) Apollo... In modern language ſhe 

tut, which is the appellation given to it would have called him the fiddling God. 

- by Pindar. This has been ſuppoſed to be 4M Oclſp; bock iw. ver. 21. 
an Magpies word, .and. „ , 
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To theſe I ſhall only add the following comprehenſive pa- 
negyric of poetry and muſic, which ms mga "_ in the 
mouth of the wile Ulyſſes. | He att minen 


How ſweet the products of a Non reign! 
The Heav'n taught poet, and enchanting ftrain'; - 
The well fill'd palace, the perpetual ee 


1 | 
= A land rejoicing, and a people bleſt. 
© | 3 : 


How goodly ſeems it ever to employ ., ores.” A 
Man's ſocial days in union and in joy ! 


And o'er the foaming bowl, the laughing wine ( ). 


if | The plenteous board, high heap'd with, cates divine, . 
| 


It is true, that theſe verſes are addreſſed to the, pn: OE 
king of an effeminate people; but Pope has fo well defended. 
our author from the attacks of ſour critics, that I ſhall give an 


= ccx tract from his note on this paſſage, as his ſentiments | corre- 


ſpond exactly with my own feelings. 
":_ 20 20-24 1 impoſſible, ſays he, but there may be ſome com- 
pliance with the nature and manners of the Phæacians, eſpe- 
cially becauſe Ulyſſes is always deſcribed as an artful man, not 
without ſome mixture of diſſimulation: but it is no difficult 
matter to take the paſſage literally, and yet give it an irre- 
2 proachable ſenſe. Ulyſſes had gone through innumerable cala- 
mities ; he had lived to ſee a great part of Europe and Aſia 
laid deſolate by a bloody war; and after ſo many troubles, he 
arrives in a nation that was aoacetininted; with all the miſeries 
of war, where all the people were happy, and paſſed their 
lives in eaſe and pleaſures : this calm life fills him with ad- 
miration, and he artfully praiſes what he found praiſe-worthy 
in it; namely, the entertainments and muſic, and paſſes over 
the gallantries of the people, as Dacier obſerves, without any 
mention, Maximus Tyrius fully vindicates Homer. It is my 


; opinion, ſays chat . that the ore 7; e theſe 
9 b Oat, book ir, Wet l bot 4 
f 1 Köck 
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gueſts in the midſt of their entertainments, delighted with the 
fong and; muſic, intended to recommend. a more noble pleaſure 

than eating and drinking; ; ſuch a pleaſure as a wiſe man may 
| imitate, by approving the better part, and rejecting the worſe, 
and chuſing to pleaſe the ear rather than the belly. Der. xii. 
If we underſtand the paſſage otherwiſe, the meaning may be 
this. I am perſuaded, ſays Ulyſſes, that the moſt agreeable 
end which a king can propoſe, is to ſee a whole nation in univer- 
ſal joy. When muſic and feaſting are in every houſe, when plenty 
18 ON every table, and there are wines to entertain every gueſt : 
this to me appears a ſtate of the greateſt felicity. In this ſenſe 

Ulyſſes'pays Alcinous'a very agreeable compliment; as it is 
certainly the moſt glorious aim of a king to make his ſubjects 
happy, and diffuſe an univerſal joy through his dominions : 
he muſt be a rigid cenſor indeed, who blames ſuch pleaſures as 
theſe, which have nothing contrary in them to virtue and ſtrict 
morality; eſpecially as they here bear a beautiful oppoſition to 
all the horrors which Ulyſſes had ſeen in the wars of Troy, 
and ſhew Phæacia as happy as Troy was miſerable. I will 


+) only add, that this agrees with the oriental way of ſpeaking; 


and in the poetical parts of the Scriptures, the voice of me- 
: lody, feaſtin and dancing, are 55 to E the happineſs 
of a 5 0 3 

The uſe of muſic, i in private Ife, occurs ſo frequently i in Ho- 


mer, that, beautiful as his deſeriptions of it are, 1 ſhould fear 


(4) Dura bis ounger years ; Mr. Po 
| ho to — hg 4 2 — 20 admirer 13 
muſio. He wrote a charming ode on St. 
Cecilia, becauſe his model, Dryden, had 
written one before on the fame ſubject ; 
and he ſpeaks reſpectful! ly of. muſic. in his 
notes on Homer, out of regard and vener-- 
ation for his author, whom he is to de; 
fend on all occafions, But nothing is 
more certain than that Pope was by nature 
wholly, inſenſible to the charms of muſic, 
and took every opportunity of throwing 
contempt upon thoſe. who either culti- 
hs. or lit ed to it with delt. He 


* 1 


r 


aſked. bis Send, Dr. gate whoſe | 


nerves were more tuneable than his own, 


whether at lord Burlington's concerts, the 
rapture which the company expreſt upon 
hearing the compoſitions and performance 
of Handel, did not proceed wholly from 
affectation ? 1 may therefore apply to Mr, 


Pope in defence of muſic, . what” this ad- 


mirable writer himſelf ſays of de la Motte, 
When be ſpeaks favourably of Homer : 


that no praiſe can, be more glorious 
than that which comes from the mouth 
of an ct Mad, book 1 Ix, note on 
verſe 29 * rs | 


to 
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to tire the reader if I pave them all. However, ſome of them 
are of too much importance to the ſubject to be paſt unnoticed, 
Among theſe, for the honour of muſic, it muſt be remarked, 
that he thought it ſo much an accompliſhment for princes, as 
to make both Achilles and Paris performers on the Iyre. 

In the ſolemn embaſſy ſent by Agamemnon to Achilles, 
during his retirement, after he had quitted the Grecian camp 
in diſguſt, it is ſaid by Homer of the delegates, that 59 85 


Amus'd at eaſe, the godlike man they found, 

Pleas'd with the ſolemn harp's harmonious ſound. 

{The well-wrought harp from conquer'd Thebæ came, 

Of poliſh'd filver was its coſtly frame; 
With this he ſooths his angry ſoul, and fings _ 

Th' immortal deeds of heroes and of kings ()). 


Paris, when he declined the combat with Menelaus, is up- 
braided by Hector for his beauty, mee: 1 n Ar 
for dreſs, and for muſic. = | 


Thy graceful form W ſoft deſire, 
We curling treſſes, and thy ſilver tyre @. 


« Tt is ingeniouſly remarked by Dacier, ſays Pope, that 
Homer, who celebrates the Greeks for their long hair, and 
Achilles for his ſkill on the harp, makes Hector in this place 
object them both to Paris. The Greeks nouriſhed their hair 
to appear more dreadful to the enemy, and Paris to pleaſe the 
eyes of women. Achilles ſung to his Laß the acts of heroes, 


e] Liad, book 1 5 

(s) Did. book i iti, I know not whether 
it has ever been remarked, that in the 
original the inſtrument uſed by Achilles 1s 
called by the ſame name, peut, as that 
which the poet always lo; 
and chat with which 
Tis, which in the e l is ſtyled the 
filver Iyre, is called wbaga % Homer, 


This diſtinction may perhaps 


> to | 
upbraids Pa- 


thought 


of Gall lber and yet it 8888 to 


conſtitute the ſame kind of difference be- 
tween the two inſtruments, as there was 


between the two heroes who ufed them; 


the cithara may in ancient thnes have been 


thought inferior to the ene, as the 


modern guitar is eſteemed at preſent a tri- 
vial and effeminate inftrument, when com- 


pared with the double harp. 


and 


and Paris the amours of un The ſame reaſon which wade 
Hector here dif pleaſed at them, made Alexander afterwards re- 
fuſe to ſee this lyre of Paris, when offered to be ſhewn to 
him, as Plutarch relates the __ in his oration of the fortune 
of Alexander. | | 
Not only the heroes of Kilo are a but ſome of his 
divinities, particularly Calypſo and Circe; both of whom are 
found ſinging by Hermes and Ulyſſes (2). And a till further 
confirmation of the importance of muſic in the opinion of 
Homer is, that it has a place in four of the twelve compart- 


ments, into which his deſcription of the ſhield of Achilles has 
been divided by the critics. 


1. A town in peace: 


Here ſacred pomp, and genial feaſt u delight, 10 
And ſolemn dance, and hymeneal rite: _ 

PT. Along the ſtreet. the new made brides are led, 

With torches flaming to the nuptial bed; 

Ik) be youthful dancers in a circle bound we: 
To the ſoft flute, and cittern's ſilver ſound (a). WY 


2. Sep end piping on reeds (x) 2 | 
Song and dana accompanied 9057 we yr, + daring u the time | 
of vintage 2 e i i 
4. A gg d dunes enen . auch one was Pa 
& _ - In lofty Gnoſſus, for the Cretan queen, 
Porm'd by Dxdalean art; a comely band n 
Of youths and maidens, bounding hand in hand; nir 
I be maids in ſoft cymarrs of. linen dreſt ; 
The youths all graceful in the gloſſy 5 
Of thoſe, the locks with flow'ry wreath caroll's; 
Of theſe; the ſides adorn'd-with ſwords of 4% 
eee That, glitt'ring gay, from ſilver belts depend. bh 
- Now all at once: 0 as now all deſcenld. 15 15 Pas 


9 Oay/. book v. „„ (s) Toer. 


1 


Aa, book iI. 0D Niad, book wil. . a 
Vor. . Tt bs ny With 


We 


2 
— 


1 


P ↄ 
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a «| | With well-taught feet: now ſhape, in oblique e | 
N Confus'dly regular the moving maze : | 


No forth at once, too ſwift for fight they fpriog, 
| | 8 | And undiſtinguiſh'd blend the flying ring: 

8 So whirls a wheel, in giddy circle toſt, 

And rapid as it runs, the ſingle ſpokes are loſt... 

bl | The gazing multitudes admire around; | 

5 | Iwo active tumblers in the centre WER 


. 7 0 r 9 : 
4 EDN AI POD ET ONE wa, Hr SEE da 
W yu - cog — 5 — 0 
Wa N Nr  —_— « 
- "= 2 4 " =" —_— 


[ Now high, now low, their pliant limbs they bend, 

f —_ 3 ac ſprightly revel end (2). 
P Dancing, has been at alt times, and in all places, fo inſepar- 
W able from muſic, that tke-poetry, the hiſtory of the one ne- 
1 ceſſarily involves that of the other. It was this union which 


tempted me to inſert the whole deſcription of a danee from 
Homer, as it paints in ſo ample, and animated a nder, * 


1 fate of dancing in Greece during his time. 0 
% . Mr. Pope in his notes on this paſſage, ſays, that © there 
.< were two ſorts of dances, the Pyrrhic, and the common dance: 
i * Homer has joined both in this deſcription. We fee the Pyr- 
| e hic, or military, is performed by youths who have frords Ons. 


the other by virgins erowned with: garlands. | 

HFere the ancient ſcholiaſt ſays, that whereas. before it was 
the cuſtom for men and women to dance ſeparately, the con 
trary cuſtom was afterwards brought in by ſeven youths, and 


* as many virgins, who were ſaved by Theſeus from the laby- 
5 rinth; and that this dance was taught them by Denlatus: to. 
which Homer here alludes. 2 


It is worth obſerving that the Geecks dance is gill per- 
formed in this manner in the oriental nations: the youths and 


maids dance in a ring, beginning flowly ;. by degrees the muſic: 
plays a quicker time, till at laſt they dance with the ' utmoſt 
Swiftnels and: towards. the n ow lg a as it is ſaid 
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here, in a general rbb“ In this manner, likewiſe, the re- 


ligious dance of the derviſes 18 s performed in the Turkiſh 


moſques. 


I have now to to ſpeak 7's the wala” © or Rhapſodiſts, whom the 


writings of Homer have immortalized. Fabricius has given a 


liſt of more than ſeventy poets, who were, ſuppoſed to have 
flouriſhed. before the time of Homer. Of twenty among theſe, 


fragments of their writings are ſtill to be found diſperſed 


through Greek literature ; and near thirty of them have been 
celebrated by antiquity as improvers of the art of muſic, and of 


muſical inftruments. I ſhould here inſert the names of all theſe 


ante-Homerian mulicians, and relate what has been recorded 
concerning them in ancient authors; but as the plan of my 
work is limited to two volumes, it wood be encroaching on 


that place which muſt be reſerved for. perſons and tranſ- 
actions of more modern times, and of greater certitude. In- 

deed ſeveral of them have been mentioned already, and as the 
reſt may force themſelves in my way during the courſe of my 
narrative, I ſhall here confine myſelf to the bards of the Iliad 
and Odyſſey. 
Among theſe, the "LY 'TIRESIAS ſeems the moſt ancient, 
though. he is only mentioned in the Odyſſey, which relates no 


events but ſuch. as happened to Ulyſſes after the Trojan war. 


Muſic, Poetry, Prophecy, and the Prieſthood, ſeem inſeparable 
employments in high antiquity. (a). The Egyptians, Hebrews, 


and early Greeks certainly. united them: and, among the laſt, 
Orpheus, Muſzus,, Eumolpus, and Melampus, have been i in- 


ſtanced already, Tireſias was the moſt celebrated prophet in 


the Grecian annals. iy | is eee W 4 8 5 to d him 
in the Hades. by 


* 


© The ger in Roman, catholic tiſes ho have been printed 3 in . =M 


countries are {till obliged by their function been compoſed by churchmen; as thoſe 
to cultivate muſic as well as theology; of Franchinus, Py ret Zarlino, 
and moſt of the numerous .muſical trea- and N 117 
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There ſeek the Theban bard depriv'd of fight, bt ol 
Within irradiate with prophetic hght (5). „ 


But, beſides the honour done to him by Homer, Sopbpeles 
makes him act a venerable and capital part in his tragedy of 
Oedipus. Callimachus aſcribes to Minerva the gift of his ſu- 
perior endowments; the pre- eminence of his knowledge is 
| likewiſe mentioned by Tully in his firſt book of Divination (c). 
And not only Tirefias is celebrated by Diodorus Siculus (4), 
but his daughter Daphne, who, like her father, was gifted with 
a prophetic ſpirit, and was appointed prieſteſs at Delphos. She 
wrote many oracles in verſe, from whence Homer was re- 
ported to have taken ſeveral lines, which he interwove in his 
poems. As ſhe was often ſeized with a divine fury, ſhe ac- 
quired the title of Siby/, which ſignifies enthuſiaſt. She is the 
firſt on whom it was beſtowed: in after times this denomina- 
tion was given to ſeveral other females, that were ſuppoſed to 
be inſpired, and who uttered and wrote their predictions in 
verſe, which verſe being ſung, their function may be juſtly 
faid to unite the prieſthood with prophecy, poetry, and muſic, 

THAMYRIS is called by Homer Kae, one w 7 | 
the cithara. Plutarch, in his Dialogue on Mu fic, tells us, that, 
he was born in Thrace, the country of Orpheus, and bad the 
fweeteſt and moſt ſonorous voice. of any bard of his time, He 
was the ſon of Philammon, of whom mention has already. 
been made. Homer in his Catalogue of Ships, where he 
fpeaks of the cities under the dominion. of Neſtor, mentions, 
Dorion as the place where Thamyris contended with the Muſes, 
whom he had the arrogance to challenge. to a trial of {kill in 
poetry and mufic. The conditions and conſequences of this 
contention are Fer deſcribed * 10 poet. | 


(000 Os. both V lads Galen a matrimonial conteſt between 
(c) Ovid in his Metamorphoſes,. gives a Jupiter and Juno. 

very jocular reaſon for the blindneſs and 4. : #; Fr 

i knowledge of Tireſias, deriving 


— 
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And Dorion, fam'd for Thamyris' diſgrace, 4 
Superior once of all the tuneful race, 
Till, vain of mortals empty praiſe, he ſtrove 
Io match the ſeed of cloud-compelling Jove! 
loco daring bard ! whoſe unſucceſsful pride 
Th' immortal Muſes in their art defy'd : 
Th' avenging Muſes of the light of day 
Depriv'd his eyes, and ſnatch'd his voice away; 
No more his heav'nly voice was heard to ling, 


4 His hand no more awak'd the filver ſtring le). 


Homer availed himſelf of the popular ſtory, concerning the 
blindneſs of 'Thamyris, and embelliſhed it by his verſification.. 
Probably the whole allegory of this blindneſs had its riſe from 
his having injured the organ of ſight by too intenſe, an appli- 
cation to the ſtudy of muſic and poetry. And it is the opinion 
of Pauſanias, that there was no other difference between his 
misfortune and that of Homer, than that Thamyris was wholly 5 
ſilenced by it, and Homer, without being diſcouraged, conti- I 
nued his Parent wy muſical: . peion; 200g after his blind. . 
nell. 
The ſame writer, W Irm us, rt the er po- 
Iygnowus, in his celebrated picture of Ulyſſes? deſcent into hell, 
which was preſerved in the temple of, Delphos, had repre- 
ſented the wretched Thamyris with his eyes put out, his hair 
and beard long and. diſhevelled, and his lyre broken and un- 
ſtrung, lying at his feet. It is. certain too, according to Pauſa- 
nias, that this bard was not only the ſubject of painting and 
poetry, but of ſculpture ; for he tells us, that among the ſta- 
tues with which mount Helicon was decorated, he ſaw one of 
Mai ER dans ay bodies a broken. Me ity his 
N 211 1 1997 
ar to Diodorns; Siculus, he: 1 3 at che? 5 
a Linus; and, if.x we may credit Suidas, he was ae ter 


0 had, book 11... 8 2 „ 
. carded: 


| hs 
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garded as the eighth among the FP poets. who precede 
Homer. 

As to his EIS which are ue loſt, antiquity has pre- 
ſerved the names of ſeveral. Tzetzes mentions a coſmogony, 
or creation of the world, in 500 verſes, and Suidas a 7heogony 
in 3000; perhaps both theſe writers ſpeak of one and the 


ſame poem. He was ſaid chiefly to have excelled in the 


compolition of hymns ; on which account the fanciful Philo- 
ſopher, Plato, compares him with Orpheus; ; and as he makes 
the ſoul of this bard, after death, paſs into that of a ſwan, he 
fixes the reſidence of that of Thamyris in a nightingale. 4 
We only know his poem upon the War of the Titans by | 
| what Plutarch tells us of it from Heraclides of Pontes. Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus attributes to him the invention of the Do- 
rian mode or melody, which, if it could be proved, would be 
of more importance to the preſent enquiries than the aſcertain» 
ing his poetical works. But this mode, it has been ſuggeſted 
already, was ſo ancient, that it may well be imagined to 
have been brought out of Egypt by the firſt invaders of Greece, 5 
who ſettled in that part of it which was called Doria. 
In ſpeaking of DEMODOCUS, Homer has taken occaſion 
to exalt the character of poet and bard to the ſummit of hu- _ 
man glory. The hoſpitable BME: of the Phaacians in order 1 
entertain Ulyiles, lays, e 7 £ 


Leet none to ſtrangers, honours due diſclaim ; 3 

Be there Demodocus, the bard of fame, e 
Taught by the Gods to pleaſe, when high he OY . 
The vocal lay reſponſive to the firings OT) | 


Mr. Pope obſerves. upon this paſſage, that 3 . in 65 
how great requeſt muſic was held in the courts of all the 
eaſtern princes: he gives a muſician. to Ithaca, another to 
Menelaus at Lacedæmon, and E Demodocus to Alcinous, | 


Y Oar book viii, „ 7 ; 


** 1 
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The herald now arrives, 8 guides along. 
The ſacred maſter of celeſtial ſong: _ 
Dear to the Muſe! who gave his days to flow 
With mighty bleſſings, mix'd with mighty woe: 
With clouds of darkneſs quench'd his viſual ray, 
But gave him ſkill to raiſe the lofty lay. 
High on a radiant throne, ſublime in ſtate, 
Encircled by high multitudes he fate : 
With ſilver ſhone the throne ; his lyre well firung . 
To rapturous ſounds, at band Pontonous hung. 
Before his feat a poliſh'd table ſhines, a 
And a full goblet foams with den rous wines: 
His food a herald bore (8). | 


n has been generally chought, AY Pope, "has Homer 1 re- 
preſents himſelf in the perſon of Demodocus. It is remark- 
able, at leaſt, that he takes very extraordinary care of his bro- 
ther poet, and introduces him as a perſon of great diſtinction. 
He calls him in his book, the hero Demodocus: he places him 
on a throne ſtudded with ſilver, and gives him an herald for 
his attendant: nor is he leſs careful to provide for his enter- 
tainment; he has a particular table, and a capacious bowl ſet 
before kink to drink from, as often as he had a mind, as the 
original expreſſes 1 it. Some merry wits have turned the laſt cir- 
eumſtance into raillery, and inſinuate that Homer in this place, 
as well as in the former, means himſelf in the perſon of De 
modocus; an intimation Wes he would : not t be  Gilpleaſed t to meet 


with the like hoſpitality. 


Then fir'd by all the Muſe, aloud 1 Wo | 

The mighty: deeds: of demi-gods and king „„ 
Touch'd at che bug, Ulyſſes Arai reſignꝰd 1 
Ts ſoft affliction: al his ges mind * 3 5 


= Ode, Ark viii. 95 go? a Bil. 
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Homer ſeveral times in this book aſeribes the ſong of De- 
modocus to immediate inſpiration; and this ſupernatural aſ- 
Aiſtance reconciles it to human probability, ſays Pope, and the 
ſtory becomes credible when it is ſuppoſed to be related by a 
Deity. Ariſtotle, in his Poetics, commends this conduct as 
artful and judicious; ; Alcinous, ſays he, invites Ulyſſes to an 
entertainment, in order to amuſe him, where Demodocus ſings 
his actions, at which he cannot refrain from tears, which Al- 
cinous perceives, and this "Brings ente the diſcov ry of 
Ulyſſes. . 4 

To cite all the pri which Homer in his Odyfiey has be- 
ſtowed upon Demodocus, would be to tranſeribe the whole 
eighth book. It may be wort ee pe war he he $20 
| Pye ene 3 | 15 


The bard, advancing, meditates the lay 6. 
And again: wh | 


O more than man! thy foul the Muſe inſpires, Þ 401 
And Phoebus animates with all his fires: re 
For Who by Phoebus uninform'd, could know 

The woe of Greece, and ſing ſo well the woe | 2: 

| Juſt to the tale, as preſent at | the fray, - 

Or taught the labours of the dreadful ay: Uta. 

"The ſong recalls paſt horrors to my eyes, eee 

And bids Proud Vion from her aſhes rife (#). 4 


Here Ulyſſes himſelf afcribes the ſongs: of Demodocus to im- 
mediate inſpiration; and Apollo is made the patron of the poets, 
Euſtathius obſerves, becauſe he is the God of prophecy. He adds, 
that Homer inthis paſſage, Hkewiſe, repreſents himſelf in the per- 
ſon of Demodocus: it is he who wrote the war of Troy with as 
much faithfulneſs, as if he had been preſent at it; it is he 
who had little or no aſſiſtance from former relations of that 


0) Odyſey, book rl | e Fes u ® Bid. Ro BEE: 
| | | . ſtory, 


e ene 83}|p as 


ſtory, and conſequently receives it from Apollo and the Muſes. 
This is a ſecret, but artful inſinuation, that we are not to 
look upon the Iliad as all fiction and fable, but in general as 


a real hiſtory, related with as much certainty as if che . 5 
been preſent at thoſe memorable actions. 


dignity and importance to this Bard. He never moves without 


helped by Ulyſſes to the firſt cut; ; and 
For him the goblet flows with wines unmixt. 


- The followiag' lines are ſo beautiful and en to he 


the deſign of ſwelling the volume, or from a ſcarcity of other 
materials, but becauſe the paſſages intereſted me, and in- 


clined me to ow tank "oy: would be Wes e to the 
reader (/ : UE 


The Bard a hold guides: :; the gazing 1 
Pay low obeyſance as he moves along: 
Beneath a ſculptur'd arch he fits enthron ad, 
The peers encircling form an awful round, 
Then from the chine, Ulyſſes carves with art 
Delicious food, an honorary part; 4 
This, let the maſter of the lyre receive, 8 
As pledge of love !tis all a wretch can give. 
Lives there a man beneath the ſpacious ſkies, 
Ws Who ſacred honours to the Bard denies 1 


Homer, it is certain, has neglected nothing which; can give 


a herald; he has a diſtinguiſhed place at the king s table; is 
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preſent ſubject, that I cannot help inſerting them, though I have 
already, perhaps, been too profuſe of quotations; not with 


7 *;, . 
e 
gut 


tions, when we write of times anterior to 


to antiqu yy, it is neceſſary to give the ſen- 
timents of th 


before, either in ſupport of our own aſſer- 


Vor. I. 


(1) Hiſtory can. only conſiſt of quota - 
our own, or concerning things of which 
we have not been eye - witneſſes. In treat- 
ing, therefore, every ſubject which relates 


oſe who have written upon it 


FTIR or to confute thoſe of others. And 


indeed all that is left for an - hiſtorian of 
ancient muſic, 1s to colle& the ſcattered: 
fragments, hints, and alluſions, relative to 
it, which occur in old authors; to arrange 
them in chronological order, and to con- 


nect and explain _ by —— and 
eee. 
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The Muſe the Bard infpires, exalts his mind? 
The Muſe indulgent loves th' harmonious kind, 


lf muſic be degenerated i in theſe times, the honours Rel ae 
upon muſicians are likewiſe diminiſhed ; for though a vocal per- 
former may acquire the #r:/fing reward of fifty guineas a ſong, 
yet we never hear of one being ſeated at a king's table, or even 
that any modern Hero, or General, however inferior in tame and 
merit to Ulyſſes, condeſcends to carve for him. 5 
Indeed Homer, through the whole Odyſſey, ſpeaks with the 
higheſt reſpect of the art which he himſelf loved, and in which 
he ſo eminently excelled. Poets, ſays Euſtathius, were ranked 
in the claſs of philoſophers ; and the ancients made uſe of them 
as preceptors in muſic and morality (n). . 
Demodocus is ſuppoſed by the ſame critic, and bay other. 
to have been the Bard, de mentioned (), with whom 
Agamemnon left Clytemneſtra in charge. He was blind, as 
well as Tyreſias, Thamyris, and Homer. The inſtrument he 
played upon is called in the Odyſſey Phorminx. Plutarch (o) 
fays, that he wrote the deſtruction of Troy in verſe, and the 
nuptials of Vulcan and Venus. And Ulyſſes is faid, by Pto- - 
temy Hephæſtion, to have gained the prize at the Tyrrhene 
games, by ſinging the verſes of Demodocus. 
Ĩh be laſt Bard of whom I ſhall give any account, among the 
muſicians that are celebrated by Homer, is PHEMIUS, whom 
Euſtathius calls a philoſopher ; a title laviſhed on the poets 
and muſicians of antiquity. The ſame ſcholiaſt calls him bro- 
ther of Demodocus, and ſays that he accompanied Penelope 5 
into Ithaca, when. ſhe went thither to eipoule Ulyſſes, in the 


(un ) But he tells us likewiſe, that theſe 1 48 


were ſaid by ſome writers to have had their 


names from: hence ; 5 ws d, un £xovles 3 3 
the Italian ſingers. 


exactly reſemblin 
If. this be true, ſays Mr. Pope, it makes 
a great difference between the ancient and 
modern poets, and is the only advantage 


that I know of which we have over them.“ 


This iden ſufficiently aue a Bard * 
the office of guardian to the chaſtity of a 
frail princeſs, and puts him upon a foot. 


ing with the Chamberlains, the Ens of 

ancient Peria, and other eaſtern coun- 

tries. 

n) See "Ie 108, 
ufica, 


"0 0) De N 8 


CREEK! MV s r 0. an 


ſame chatacter of Bard, as that in Which bis brother attended 
Clytemneſtra. He was the father-in-law: of Homer, having 

married his mother Crytheis, after the illegitimate birth of the 
great poet. This ſtory is citcumſtantially related by the author 

of the Life of Homer, aſcribed to Herodotus by Plutarch/and 

others: though unjuſtly, according: to the opinion of Fabricius, 

and the beſt modern critics, But Euſtathius informs us, that. 

under the name of Phemius, Homer meant to celebrate one of 

his friends who was ſo called, and who had been his 255 

ceptor; thence, figuratively, ſtyled his father. 

What kind of poets Homer ſaw in his own time, ſays Mr. 

Pope (?), may vo gathered from his deſcription of Demodocus 
and Phemius, whom he has introduced to celebrate his pro- 5 
feſſion. Homer ſeems particularly ſolicitous to preſerve the 
| honour of Phemius, by informing us that he was preſſed into 

the ſervice of the fuitors of Penelope, for the amuſement of 

whom he was obliged to exerciſe his talonts' in Ty 79 1 _ —_ 
and debauchery, 
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To Phemius was confign'd the ode . | 
Whoſe hand reluctant touch'd the warbling wire: 
Phemius, whoſe voice divine could fweeteft ſing, | 
High ſtrains reſponſive to the vocal ſtring (9). 


From the inſtructions Which Penelope gives to the Bard, we 
may, however, form ſome idea of the kind of e aa were 
uſually perionmes. at the banquet of princess 


| Phemius ! let acts of Gods, and heroes . 

What ancient Bards in hall and bow'r have told, A 
Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ ; A | 
Such the pleas'd ear will drink with ſilent joy 0). 1 


That poetry was regarded, during the time of Homer; as : 
immediate inſpiration from the Gods has. been already re- 


(p) Elte on Homer, iel. u. (i) OD, boek l. 0 Bids 
nes thy "> WO marked 
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marked in the preceding article: and it is evident that his bards 
ſung extempore, either upon a given ſubject, or one of their 
own choice; nor does it ever appear that any of the poets or 
muſicians, mentioned by Homer, ſung verſes which had been 
previouſly written or compoſed. And yet Homer makes 
_ Ulyſſes himſelf inform us, that there 1 was no nin bn 
without a Bard: yy | 


I ſee the ſmokes of facrifice n PR Sets 5 84 8 
And hear, what graces every feaſt, the hre 8 ( 0. 1 


e in the twenty-ſecond book of the Odyſſey, It 


Phemius alone the hand of vengeance ſpar =; - 
Phemius the ſweet, the heav n- inſtructed Bard. 


The ſpeech which he makes to the avenging Ulyſſes, i in 
order to deprecate his wrath, is ſo fine an eulogium upon 


poetry and muſic in general, that I cannot deter oe: this, 
_ than by tranſcribing it entire. 


O king! to mercy be thy ſoul inclin'd, 

And ſpare the Poet's ever gentle kind. 

A deed like this thy future fame would wrong. 
For dear to Gods and men is ſacred ſong. 155 

Self-taught'I ſing, by Heav'n, and Heavy” n alone 
The genuine ſeeds of poeſy are fownz 

And, what the Gods beſtow, the lofty lay 

To Gods alone, and God-like worth, we pay. 
Save then the Poet, and thyſelf reward, 1 A 
Tis thine to Verte mine is to record C b 


600 Och. bock xvii. 3 _ ings of this author, nor was it 3 
(:) It may be of ſome importance to. during his time,” We ſee it however- 
mufie to remark here, that Mr. Pope, in very frequently in the tranſlation, where 
his Life of Homer, informs us, The the original only nnn, * 
i word poet does not oecur in all the writ - N 


CHAP. | 


N he 4 8 X * a 2 
* * 3 0 * "I 2 
OSS & | 


: of the State We W's in "Greece, . the Time of Hs; tilt 


it was ſubdued by the E ee i Hae tant 
| .at the Public Games. VA 


1 has been imagined, int great appearance of elit; chat 
the occupation of the firſt Poets and Muſicians of Greece 


very much reſembled that of the Bards among the Celts, and 
Germans and the Scaldt in Iceland, and Scandinavia; Chanters, 
who ſung their works in great cities, and in the palaces of 
princes, where they were treated with much reſpect, and re- 
garded as inſpired perſons. Such, at firſt, were likewiſe the 
Troubadours of Provence and Languedoc, and the Minſtrels of 
other countries, till they became too numerous and licentious 
to create wonder or eſteem. However, it is well known that 
a great number of hiſtorical events are preſerved in the writings 


of theſe ancient poets ; and that the pictures they have left of 


the times when they flouriſhed, are ſimple and genuine. If the 
writings of the ancient'Romancers, or Troubadours of Greece, 
poſſeſſed the ſame merit, which we have great reaſon to be- 


lieve they did, the hiſtorians of after-times, who had no other 


fource to draw information from than their ſongs, did well to 
avail themſelves of ſuch materials, 


* Unfortunately, for my preſent enquiries, from he time of Ho-- 


mer till that of Sappho, there is almoſt a total blank in litera- 


ture; for though ſeveral names of poets and muſicians are re- 
corded” between thoſe periods, yet, of. their works, only a few 

fragments remain, Nor are any literary productions preſerved: 
entire, between the time of Sappho and Anacreon, who flou- 
riſhed at the diſtance of near a hundred years from each 
other; and between the poems of Anacreon and Pindar, there 
18 another chaſ m of near a, century. After this, the works 


. 8 2 Wien 
1 2 | 


rr ̃ es Ve ee er 
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which ſtill ſubſiſt of the three great tragic poets, Eſchylus, 


Sophocles, and Euripides; aud of the hiſtorians, Herodotus, 


Thucydides, and Xenophon; together with thoſe of Plato, 
N Ariſtoxenus, Euclid, Theocritus, Callimachas, Po- 

lybius, and many others, all produced within the ſpace of leſs 
chan three hundred years; ; mark this as one of thoſe illuſtrious and 
uncommon periods, in which all the powers of human” nature 


and genius ſeem to have been called forth and exerted, in or- 


der to furniſh light and inſtruction to mankind, in intermediate ; 


ages of darkneſs, indolence, calamity, and barbariſm. 

With reſpe& to the arts, we learn from Pauſanias, that 
ſculptuxe was brought to the higheſt perfection between the 
fifty ſecond or fifty-third Olympiad, and the eighty-third ; 


chat is, in about a hundred, and twenty years, from Dædalus 
to Phidias, in which ſtate it continued to the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, the celebrated epoch of perfection in all the 


arts and ſciences; after which they began to decline (a). It 


7 was then that Eloquence, E Oetr y, Hiſtory, Muſic, Architecture, 


Painting, and Sculpture, like flowers of the climate, ſprung up, 


and bloomed at once, ſeemingly without labour and without 


attention, till the artiſts were no more; after which the whole 
univerſe: agreed in uten their Noce eins ang deploging 


| their loſs. 


As poetry and b in the 1 ages of tots arts, were ſo 
mack united, that all the lyric, elegiac, and even epic Bards, 


were neceſſarily and profeſſedly muſicians, I ſhall. give an ac- 


count of the ee, of them, in chronological order. Indeed, 
the diligence of editors and commentators has made the li- 


terary World, in general, ſo well acquainted with the moſt: in- 
tereſting circumſtances relative to the lives and writings. of — 
every poet whole works are preſerved, that I ſhall have little 
occaſion to ſell the biographical, part ok my e with Nr 


(a) Phidias ied 32, years B. 0. 5 1 "Ui of nerfation in * arts, Fas but of 
Alexander 323+ TT the whole pe- 109 years duration, 


Yay 


ther 
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ther particulars concerning them. But there are other mu- 


trious names upon record, of Bards, who, though dear to their 
cotemporaries, and long reſpected by ſucceeding ages, have 
ſurvived the ravages of time, only in a few ſcattered fragments. 


And as antiquity has preſerved ſeveral incidents relative to the 


lives, talents, and productions of theſe, I ſhall endeavour to 
collect them; and from the ſcanty materials to be gathered in 
ancient authors, aſſign to each the inventions and improve- 


ments attributed to him, in Poetry and Muſic, while thoſe two 
arts continued ſo PEI as to agg one _ the lame 5 


profeſſion- 8 
The Oxford Marbles (6) W us, d HrTAONIS, 4 
native of Celænæ, the capital of Phrygia, and cotemporary 


with Erichthonius, who inſtituted the Panathenæan games at 


Athens, 1 500 B. C. was the inventor of the Flute, and Phry- 


gian mode; as well as of the Names, or airs, that were ſung 
to the older of the Gods, to Bacchus, to Pan, and to ſome 
other divinities and heroes of that country. Plutarch (c) and 
Nonnus (4) both tell us that he was the father of Marſyas; 
and Athenzus (e), from Ariſtoxenus and Apuleius (/), aſcribe 
to him, not only: the? invention of Ge Angle flute, but of the” 


double (g). 


OLYMPUS bus ben W d incidentally, in che ; 
courſe of this volume; but it is a name ſpoken of with ſuch 
_ reverence by the greateſt writers of Greece, as well as the beſt 


e Judges of Oe * it e to merit more 4 r pb u notice. 


() Epoch, 10. pi . „ 
(c) De + Muſica. 3 3 0 
(a) Dionyſ. oy 
(e) Lib, xiv. c. 5. p. 62 „ 24. 2 
f Florid. lib, i. ſect. 3 | 
(gs) The double flute, ber is more 

rat given to his ſon Marſyas. Ju- 
us Pollux, 7:6. iv. cap. 10. ſpeaks of two 

kinds of fingle flute, the invention of 
which was attributed to the Libyans: the 


Flute, , ſo called, per- 


* 


. beg Moot 4 Yor fide, like 


he 5 OT Fife, or German Flute ; and * 
very ſhrill flute, made of laurel wood, * 
ter the pith and bark were removed, that 
was uſed in breaking horſes, inzo@o | 
The natives of every quarter of the glo obe. 
ſeem to have invented their own flutes; 
and if Hyagnis and his fon Marſyas fur 


niſhed the Aſiatics with thoſe inſtruments, 
Africa may have had her's from Libya, or 
its 9 country, Egypt. "i 


There 
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There were two great Aiden in antiquity of the name * 
Ohmpus, and both celebrated performers on the flute. One of 


them flouriſhed before the Trojan war, and the other was co- 
temporary with Midas, who died 697 years before Chriſt. 


The farſt was a ſcholar of Marſyas, and a Myſian; the ſecond, 
according to Suidas, was a Phrygian, and author of ſeveral 


poems, which were by ſome attributed to the firſt Ohym- 


pus. But the moſt important addition which the diſciple 
of Marſyas made to the muſical knowledge of his time, was 
the invention of the Enharmonic Genus, as already deſcribed 


in the Diſſertation. Plato and Ariftotle, as well as Plutarch, ce- 
lebrate his muſical and poetical talents, and tell us that ſome of 


his airs were till ſubſiſting in their time. Religion only can 


give permanence to muſic. The airs of Olympus uſed in the 
temple worſhip during the time of Plutarch, were not more 
ancient than the Chants, or Canto Fermo, to ſome of the hymns 


of the Romiſh church: and the melodies now ſung to many of 


the hymns and pſalms of the Lutherans and Calviniſts, are ſuch 
as were applied to them at the time of the Reformation, 


Plato ſays the mulic of Olympus was, in a particular 


manner, adapted to affect and animate the hearers (4h) ; Ari- 
ſtotle, that it ſwelled the ſoul with enthuſiaſm (i); and 


Plutarch (4), that it ſurpaſſed, in ſimplicity and effect, every 


other muſic then known. According to this Biographer, he was 


author of the Curule ſong, which cauſed Alexander to ſeize his 


arms, when it was performed to him by Antigenides. To — 


muſical abilities, he joined thoſe of poetry; and, according to 


Suidas, and Jul. Pollux, he compoſed Elegies, and other plain; 


tive ſongs, which were ſung to the ſound of the flute; and 


the melodies of theſe poems were ſo much celebrated in anti- 5 


quity for their pathetic and plaintive caſt, that Ariſtophanes, i in 
the beginning of his N called the 9 We A in- 


60 Tn Ain, In 1 De n. 10 ') Politic, 1. vill, 1927 5. 
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troduces 2 two as. W and Ni icias, traveſtied 

into valets, and complaining of their maſter, makes them ſay, 

Let us weep and wail like two Flutes, breathing ſome air of 

Olympus.” Plutarch aſcribes to him ſeveral Nomes or Airs, 

4 that are frequently mentioned by ancient writers: ſuch as the 

Minerva; the Harmatian, Curule, or Chariot air, Jos men- 
tioned; and the Spondean, or Libation air. 

' THALETAS: of Crete is the next N upon re- 
cord, after Heſiod and Homer. This Bard has been con- 
founded by ſome writers with Tales, the celebrated Mileſian 
philoſopher; but, according to Plutarch (7), he was cotempo- 
rary with Lycurgus, the Spartan legiſlator, and lived about 
three hundred years after the Trojan war. Plutarch alſo in- 
forms us, that though Thaletas was only ftyled a lyric poet 

and muſician, he was likewiſe a great philoſopher and politi- 
cian; in ſo much that Lycurgus brought him from Crete, when 
1 returned from his travels, to Sparta, in order to have aſ- 
ſiſtance from him, in eſtabliſhing his new form of govern- 
ment. His Odes, continues Plutarch, were ſo many exhor- 
tations to obedience and concord, which he enforced by the 
ſweetneſs of his voice and melody. Plato, likewiſe, deſcribes 
his captivating manner of ſinging ; and Plutarch, in his Dia- 
logue on Muſic, aſcribes to Thaleras many muſical compoſi- 
tions and inventions: ſuch as Pans, and new Meaſures in a 
verſe, as well as Rhythms in muſic, which he had acquired 
from the flute-playing of Olympus, whom he at firſt had imi- 
tated. . Porphyry, in his Life of Pythagoras, ſays, that this 
philoſopher uſed to amuſe himſelf with ſinging the old Pæan, 
of Thaletas ; and Athenzus likewiſe tells us (m), that the 
_ Spartans long continued to ſing his Airs; and, according to the 
Scholiaſt on Pindar, this poet-muſician was the firſt who com- 
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There was another poet and mulician of the name of -Tha- 
letas, who was likewiſe a Cretan, that flouriſhed much later 
than the cotemporary and friend of Lycurgus, Sir Iſaac 
Newton has named him among the early victors at the Pythie 
games, and Dr. Blair places him 673 years B. C. This is the 
Thaletas whom Plutarch makes cotemporary with Solon, and 
of whom it 1s.related, that he delivered the Lacedæ 
from the peſtilence, by the ſweetneſs of his lyre *. 


The name of EUMELUS occurs next among the carly poets 
of Greece, though but little is known concerning his talents. 


or productions. 


He is quoted, ee both by Pauſanias and 


Athenæus; by the former, to ſhew the great antiquity of mu- 
ſical conteſts among the Meſſenians, and, by both, as an Hi. 


torian. 


But if he was author of a hiſtory" of his own country, 


Corinth, as theſe writers have ſaid, it muſt have been com- 
poſed in Verſe, an Hiſtorical Ballad; proſe- writing having been 
unknown in Greece, ſo early as 744 years B. C. the time when 
he is ſaid, by G. Voſſius, to have flouriſhed. Philoſophy and 


hiſtory 


had no other language than poetry, till the time of 


Cadmus Milefius, and Pherecydes of Scyros, who were cotem- 
poraries, and the firſt who wrote concerning either hiſtory or 


philoſophy, in Proſe. Epimenides of Crete, Abaris the 


philo- 


ſopher, and Anacharſis the legiflator, both Scythians, as well 
as Fumelus of Corinth, and innumerable others, are faid to 
have made verſe the vehicle of their inſtructions and records. 
Theſe all acquired the title of Sage (0), which, originally, was 
beſtowed not only on the wiſe and learned, who held com- 
merce with the Muſes, but on all thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed | 
themſelves, by their abilities in any art or ſciene. ; 


term Ballata, the W Ballade, and the 
Engliſh word Ballad, had formerly the 


ſame import; im wist ſeveralhyy 
the melody of which was to TE 
time of a dance. And the different mea- 
ſures of poetry being called feet, both in 
ancient and modern guages, ſuggeſts an 


ſong, 


idea that TOUS if not t anterior to Diels 
and Mufic, had a very early and intimate 
connection with them both. The poet Si- 
monides defined Poetry an eloquent Dance: 
and Dancing, a /lent Ten 

* See p. 186. 


(0) Topos. 
| ARCHILOCHUS 
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 ARCHILOCHUS. has been already mentioned, ( p) as the 


inventor of Dramatic Melody, or the melody uſed in declama- 
tion; which, in modern language, might be termed Rec:fative to 


Arict meaſure, ſuch as the voice- part obſerves in many modern 


pieces of accompanied recitative. Herodotus makes him co- 
temporary with Candaules and Gyges, kings of Lydia, who 
flouriſhed about the fourteenth Olympiad, 724 years B. C. 
But modern chronology places him much later (9). Accord- 
ing to Plutarch, there is no Bard of antiquity, by whom the 
two arts of Poetry and Muſic have been ſo much advanced, as 
by Archilochus. He was born at Paros, one of the Cyclades. 
His father Teleſicles was of ſo high a rank, that he was 


choſen by his countrymen to conſult the oracle at Delphos, 


concerning the ſending a colony to Thaſos: a proof that he 
was of one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed families upon the iſland. 


However, he is ſaid to have ſullied his birth by an ignoble 


marriage with a ſlave called n of which alhuce, our poet- 
muſician was the fruit. 
Though Archilochus ſhewed an early genius and attachment 


to poetry and muſic, theſe arts did not prevent his going into 


the army, like other young men of his birth; but in the firſt 


engagement at which he was preſent, the young poet, like 


| Horace, and like our own Suckling, 4% his buckler, though 
he faved his life by the help of his heels; neither of which, 


| luckily, had fared ſo ill in the battle, as that of Achilles at Troy. 


Ir is much -eafier; ſaid he, to get 4 new buckler, than a new 
exiſtence. This pleaſantry, however, did not ſave his reputa- 


tion; nor could his poetry or prayers, prevail upon Lycambes, 
the father of his miſtreſs, to let him marry his daughter, though 


ſhe had been long promiſed to him. After theſe mortifications, 
his life ſeems to have been one continued tiſſue of diſgrace and 
reſentment 0. There! is a great reſemblance between the inci- 


P. 25 8205 The rage of Archilochus was proverbial . 
(4) Blair 686; "Pricey 660 B. C. in antiquity ; which com the pro- 


cr) Architochum propris- rabies armavit voking this fatyriſt; to the ling upon a 
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dents of his life, and thoſe of the poet Rouſſeau: both 
were equally unfortunate in love, friendſhip, and in death; 
both were at war with the world, and the world. with them; 
nor was either admired, till he ceaſed to be feared. A 
peeviſh, fatirical, and iraſeible diſpoſition, ſoured the public, 
and embittered their own exiſtence. A general ſatiriſt, like 
Cocles on the nic nd ſtande n ba. e a an mn of 
| foes. 
All the Sauen pie of this Give Catirift, which 
cannot with propriety have admiſſion here, have been care- 
fully collected in the courſe of the preſent century by three 
able biographers (s). His muſical and poetical diſcoveries are 
what chiefly concern this Hiſtory; and among theſe, Plu- 
tarch (7) attributes to him the Rhyzhmopeia of Trimeter Iambics; 
the ſudden tranſition from one rhythm to another of a dif- 
ferent kind (2); and the manner of accompanying thoſe irre- 
gular meaſures upon the lyre; with ſeveral other inventions of 
the ſame kind, which, to tranſeribe, would only be giving the 
reader words without ideas, or ideas which it is not certain the 
words were intended to convey. Now, as the meaſure of verſe 
rigorouſly governed the melody to which it was ſet and ſung, 
neu Numbers in poetry, mult have generated new. Airs in muſic. 
Heroic poetry, in hexameter verſe, ſeems to have been ſolely in 
uſe among the more ancient poets and muſicians ; and the tran- 
ſition from one rhythm to another, which FRAY poetry re- 
quired, was unkngwn to them ; ſo that if Archilochus was the 
firſt author of this mixture, be might with propriety . be ſtyled 
the Inventor of 252 Poetry, which, after his time, became a 
ſpecies of verſification wholly ner: from heroic (x). | 


if it be true that Lycambes, and, as ſows 7 1 De Muficas 


ſay, his three daughters, were ſo. morti- - (2) That is, of a different time 3 ; a8 
fied by his ſatire, as to be ayes to the from Iambic rhythm, or triple time, to 
* conſolation of a halter. Dactylic, or common time. . 


(5s) Bayle, in his Dictionary; z the Abbe (x) See Diſſert. p. #86, note (n. 
-Sevip; and. mann r 72 ig 
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To. Archilochus is likewiſe aſcribed. the invention of Bpodes 
as word, in its moſt common acceptation, implies a number 
of lyric verſes of different conſtruction, compriſed in a ſingle 
ſtanza, which, in odes, were ſung immediately after the two 
other ſtanzas, called Strophe and Antiftrophe ()). But the 
name of Epode was likewiſe given to a ſmall lyric poem, com- 
poſed of Trimeter-Tambics, of {ix feet, and Dimeters of four 
feet, alternately. Of this-laſt kind were the Epodes of Archi- 
Lochus, mentioned by Plutarch; and thoſe of the fifth book of 
the Odes of Horace. And, in after- times, the ſignification of 
the word Epode was extended to every poem which h a ſhort 
—_— placed at the end of ſeveral longer verſes (2). 


Our poet-muſician is generally ranked among the gelt vic- 


tors of the Pythic games; and we learn from Pindar (a), that 

his Muſe was not always a 7. ermagant : for though no mortal 
eſcaped her rage, yet ſhe was, at times, ſufficiently tranquil and 
pious to dictate hymns i in praiſe of the Gods, and Heroes.” One, 


in particular, written in honour of Hercules, acquired him the 


acclamations of all Greece; for he ſung it in full aſſembly at 
the Olympic games, and had the ſatis faction of receiving from 
the judges, the crown of victory, conſecrated to real merit. 
This hymn, or ode, was afterwards ſung in honour of every 
victor at Grüne TA _ no fm ee ow Ons 
 expiditse” 2 3%] FAS - 1 | | IE 

The names of Aaöper Le Archibekus: were ecially revered 
and celebrated in Greece, as the two moſt E 
the nation had ever produced. This appears from an epigram 
in the Anthologia, and from Cicero, who ranks him with the 
poets of the firſt claſs, and in his Epiſtles tells us, that the 


N grammarian Ariſtophanes, the moſt rigid and ſerupulous critic 


of his time, uſed to ſay, that the longeſt poem of Archilochus 
always Rene, to him, the moſt excellent. 


4 ut —* E "IX, 


(9) lane, ibidem, p. 166. 2 rages D' Archiloques For rar. Bevia. 
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The Lacedæmonians, though a military people, of auſtere 
manners, appear at all times to have invited eminent muſi- 
cians into their country, and to have encouraged muſic; not 
only in order to regulate the ſteps, and animate the courage 
of their troops, but to grace their feſtivals, and fill their hours 
of leiſure in private life . TYRTAUS, an Athenian General, 
and Muſician, is celebrated by all antiquity for the compoſition 
of military ſongs and airs, as well as the performance of them. 
He was called to the aſſiſtance of the Lacedæmonians, in the ſe- 
cond war with the Meſſenians, about 68 5 B. C. and a memor- 
rable victory which they obtained over that people, is attributed 
by the ancient ſcholiaſts upon Horace, to the animating ſound 
of a new military Flute, or Clarion, invented and played upon 
by Hyrtæus. Plutarch tells us that they gave him the freedom 
of their city; and that his military airs were conſtantly ſung 
and played in the Spartan army, to the laſt hour of the re- 
public. And Lycurgus, the orator, in his oration againſt Leo- 
Crates, ſays, The Spartan made a lau, that whenever they 
were in arms, and going out upon any military expedition, 
they ſhould all be firſt ſummoned to the king's: tent, to hear the 
ſongs of Tyrtæus;“ thinking it the beſt means of ſending them 
forth in a diſpoſition to die with pleaſure, for their country (3). 
He was likewiſe the author of a celebrated: ſong and danee 
performed at feſtivals by three choirs; the firſt of which was 
compoſed of old men, the ſecond of-ſuch as were arrived at 
maturity, and the third of B The -firſt chorus began by 
this verſe: In youth our ſouls with martial ardor gau. 
The 2d. We: preſent glory ſeek - point out the road. 


The zd. Though now with children we can only "IR 
0 We m_ our future deeds: will | yout's ſurpaſs 0. 


div, tells us, 7 * of Poems. illuftrious Women ; 2 and in the 
Fir Enfigns and Stand- Oxford Edition of Eig. & Lyric, Frag. 
R & FScolia, printed 1759. Ta Teva, 
e chis poetry, in elegiac &c. | 
9 * in Srobæus, Lycur- (e) The abbe Serin has. mn colle&- 
We. Orat, Fulvias Ur mn, at the end ed all the moſt — fowl 
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All ancient writers who mention the progreſlive ſtate of 
muſic i in Greece, are unanimous. in celebrating the talents of 
TERPANDER ; but though there is ſuch an entire agreement 


among them concerning the obligations Which the art was 
under to this muſician in its infant ſtate, yet it is difficult to 
find any two accounts of him, which accord in adjuſting the 
time and fac; of his birth. It does not, however, ſeem ne- 
ceſſary to lead the reader over hedg e and ditch with chrono- 
logers, after a truth, of which the Feat has. ſo long been loſt. 
The Oxford Marbles, which appear to me the beſt authority 
to follow, tell us, in expreſs terms, that he was the ſon of 
| Derdeneus of Leſbos, and that he flouriſhed i in the 38 iſt year 
of theſe records (4); which nearly es to the twenty-ſe- 
venth Olympiad, and 671ſt year B. C The Marbles inform 
us likewiſe, that he taught the Nomes, or Airs, of the Lyre and 
Flute, which he performed himſelf upon this laſt 1 or 
concert with other players on the Flute (e ). Several writers tell 
us that he added three ſtrings to the lyre, which before his. 
time had but four; and in confirmation of this, Euclid (7 } 


and Strabo (gs) quote two. verſes, which WF attribute to- T er- 
1 W himſelf (3). 


The T; ike; reſtraint we now „Kettle 
The ſeven: ring d tyre a:nobler ſtrain ſupplies. 


if the hymn to Mercury, which is aſcribed to Homer, and 
in which the /even-/tringed hre is mentioned, be genuine, it 
robs Terpander of this glory. The learned, however, have 
Sent doubts. ROMERCTING , | its s authenticity ( . ; But if the ire 


found in ancient 3 relaine to aha life 

and writings of Brtæus. See Mem. de 

Litt. tom. vil, | 
p-.166. 


(4) Marm, Oxon. Epoch: 35. 
(e) TOYE NOMOYE TOYE AYPAE KAI 


05 See Clarke'% 8 Notes on anne The | 
Hymn to. Apollo has indeed better autho- 
"rity ;. for it is quoted by Thucydides, 
whoſe teſtimony is of great weight; but as 


 AYAQN EAIAAZEN, *r KAL AYAHTAIZ 

ELYNHYAHEE. 

(Y Introd. Harm. p. 19. Edit, Meibom. 
(g) Lib, xm. 


£ "Hpceig T0r.TerTpaynpus amoriptarrs cold, | 


70 erer 568g E πνννοον⁰ £ * 


neither the word x:v;, nor Avpe, are to be 


found in the Iliad, Odyſſey, or in this 


Hymn, and as both occur in that to Mer-- 


cury, it ſeems to furniſh's woof of its be- 


ing ſpurious, which has hitherto eſcaped 


the commentators. The mention of fewen 
concordant firings Eur M oupPares Gun. 
'  $T@rogaTte. 
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had been Sz his time furniſhed with deren krigs, in other 
parts of Greece, it ſeems as if Terpander was the firſt WhO 
played upon them at Lacedæmon. The Marbles tell us that 
the people were offended by his innovations. The Spartan 
diſcipline had deprived them of all their natural feelings; they 
were rendered machines, and whether Terpander diſturbed the 
ſprings by which they uſed to be governed, or tried to work 
upon them by new ones, there was an equal chance of giving, 
offence. The new. ſtrings, or new melodies, and ve rhythms, 


upon the old firings, muſt have been as intolerable to a Lace- 


dzmonian audience, at firſt hearing, . as an Organ, and chear- 
ful muſic would have been, to a Scots congregation ſome years 


ago, or would be to a Quaker's meeting now. * Tt is not at 
all ſurpriſing, ſays Alcibiades, that the Lacedzmonians Teem | 


fearleſs of death in the day of battle; ſince death would free 


them from thoſe laws which make you? fo wretched TE)” * 


Plutarch, in his Laconic Inſtitutions, informs us, that Ter- 


pander was fined by the-Ephori for his innovations. However, 


in. his Dialogue gn Muſic, he likewiſe tells us, that the fame mu- 


irawooare Ng dag. V. 51. in this laſt 8 ſaid, how mag you mul ard brave 
is a curious circumſtance; but unleſs. man, who can beſtow ſuch praiſe upon a 
the time when it was written could be aſ- harper ?” And when a muſician was re- 


certained, no concluſions can be drawn commended to the ſame. prince, as a man 


from it, It may be worth obſerving, how- _ 
ever, that the words oc D in this verſe, 


tell us, that the ſtrings of the Mercurian 


lyre were ſheep- firings, that is, made of 


ſheep's bowels, as We ſtrings are at pre- 
ſent, and not of gas gut, as is generally 
imagined. | 


() Klian. Lib. xiii. c. 38. Theſe peo 
ple ſeem to have made life one continued 
pennance, from the beginning to the end 


of it, by conſtantly counteracting nature 
in all her operations. They were invete- 


rate Fanatics, equally enemies to comfort 
and elegance in their way of living, with 


che moſt gloomy Methodiſts of modern 
times. It is given by Plutarch, as a box mot 


of one of their kings, that when a mufi- 
cian was highly extolled for his ſkill, he 


* 
5 


who compoſed excellent muſic, he ſaid, 

turning to his cook, „ and this man can 
make good broth.” The particular kind af 
merit in which perſons of narrow minds ex- 


Cel, is, with them, the firſt of all qualifica- 
tions. The Spartans had brought the art of 
killing their neighbours, and of defending 

| on | 
were unwilling to allow that any other ac- 
compliſhment was neceſſary. Plutarch, in 
his Life of Lycurgus, tells us, however, that 
they would not ſuffer their ſlaves to fing ei- 
ther the ſongs of Terpander or Aleman. 
And that ſomeof the Helots, or ſlaves, being 
taken priſoners by the Thebans, and aſked 
to ſing them, ſaid, they are the ſongs of 


lves, to great perfection, and they 


our l we fare not — 5 Kate P 


| fician 


<a e coed ⅛˙ͤ⁰ ,,, 
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ſician appeaſed a ſedition at Sparta, among the how people, by 
the perſuaſive trains which he ſung and played to them upon that 
occalion, There ſeems no other way of reconciling theſe two 
accounts, than by ſuppoſing. that he had, by degrees, refined 
the public taſte, or depraved his own to the level of his hearers. 

Among the many ſignal ſervices which Terpander is ſaid to 

5 have done to muſic, none was of more importance than the 
Notation that is aſcribed to him for aſcertaining and preſerving 
melody, which before was traditional, and wholly dependent on 

memory (2). The invention, however, of Mufical! Characters 
has VE attributed by Alypius and Gaudentius, two Greek 
writers on muſic, and, upon their authority, by Boethius, to 

Pythagoras, who flouriſhed full two centuries after Terpander. 

It will be neceſſary therefore to tell the reader upon what 

grounds this uſeful diſcovery has been beſtowed upon him. 

Plutarch (o), from Heraclides of Pontus (p), aſſures us that 
Terpander, the inventor of Nomes for the Cithara, in Hexame- 
ter verſe, ſet them to muſic (9), as well as the verſes of Homer, 
in order to ſing them at the public Games. And Clemens 
Alexandrinus (7), in telling us that this muſician wrote the 
laws of Lycurgus in verſe, and /et them to muſic, makes uſe of 
the ſame expreſſion as Plutarch, which ſeems clearly to imply a a 
written melody (t). ; 

After enumerating che PER 1 gn had compoſed, 
and to which he had given names, Plutarch (7?) continues to 
ſpeak of his other Compoſitions, among which, he deſcribes the 
Proems (u), or Hymns for the Cihan, in Heroic verſe. Theſe 


1 What this Nals was, ie been han been the aka ao, from which he | 
already explained in the D:ſertation, ect. I. dre the hiſtorical part of his Dialogue | 
(ee) De Muſica. on Mice. 

(p] A voluminous writer upon Muſic, (q) Men wum bora, arge, cloathed | 
as well as upon many other. ſubjects ; he them in melody.  __ end 
was cotemporary with Plato, and his diſei- (r) Strom. lib. i. 
ple. The works of Heraclides of Pontus (5) g re/av mpur©- ibn T bene. 
are frequently cited by Plutarch, and, Fr ſet melody to poems. 
with the Records at Sicyon, and Regiſters t). Ubi ſupra. | 
of the Viftors at the ſacred Games, ſeem to _  (#) Heese xilapy: 


Vor. I. | 7 0 Bbd N 3 
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were uſed in after- times, by the Rhapſodiſts, as prologues or; in- 
| troductions, to the poems of Homer, and other ancient writers: 
But Terpander rendered his name illuftrious, no leſs by his Per- 
q | formance, both upon the Flute, and Cithara, than by his Com- 
. poſitions, This appears by the Marbles, already mentioned; by 
i | a paſſage in Athenzus, from the hiſtorian Hellanicus, which 
informs us that he obtained the firſt prize in the Mufical Con- 
teſts at the Carnean Games (x) ; and by the teſtimony of Plu- 
tarch, who ſays, that no other proof need be urged of the 
excellence of Terpander, i in the art of playing upon the Cithara, 
than what is given by the Regiſter of the Pythic Games, from 
which it appears, that he gained four Prizess fucceffively, at 
thoſe ſolemnities ())“ 

After ſpeaking of the victories obtained by this: TER 
Bard, at the Public Games, it feems neceſſary to be ſomewhat 
minute in deſcribing theſe memorable inſtitutions, as far as 
- they concern Muſic. And, in order to convey to the-reader as 
clear an idea as I am able, of the rank which Muſic and Mu- 
ſicians held at theſe aſſemblies, I ſhall give ſome account of 


each of the four Principal, or Sacred Gamer, ſeparately : and 
firſt, 25 


of the Ohmpic Gamer. IE han 


| .  Thonph. 4 it is not my deſign to inſert; all the: ire 
ll SY concileable accounts of ancient authors, concerning the 
5 origin of theſe inflitutions, TW I ſhall be the more . 


(x) Theſe were :nftituted at Sparta, a- head of them. Hellanieus died 411 B. C. 


1 

. 
1 

by 
p x 
1 
1 
1 


bout the 26th Olympiad, 676 B. C. in He was a Leſbian, and the firſt Hiſtorian 


order to avert the anger of Apollo for the 
death of Carnus, one of his prieſts, 'mur- 
dered by the Dorians, Athenæus, lib. xiv. 


tells us, that Hellanicus, in his Treatiſe 
upon Verification, had inſerted an exact bſt 
of the ſeveral victors at the Carnia, from 


the firſt celebration of thoſe feſtivals, to his 
own time; and that Terpander was at the 


who computed time according to the years 


. of the priefteſſes Foal qo as Timæus was 


the firſt who reckoned by Olympiads. 

( Did. Theſe muſt have been obtain- 
ed at the caſual celebration of the Pythie 
games, 9 8 5 before thear . N | 
ment. | 


RD 
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eulat in ting them, not only a8 many Poets and Muſicians 
diſplayed their {kill and abilities at them, but as they conſtitute 
the moſt memorable ra of pagan antiquity, upon which all Chro- 
nology and Hiſtory depend. Hiſtorians have, indeed, the great- 
eſt obligations to theſe Epochs, which have thrown a light upon 
the chaos of remote events, and enabled them to 9 and 
aſcertain them. 

All the Gretian Games "IR to have originated from the ho- 
nours paid to deceaſed heroes, by their ſurvivmg friends at their 
Obſequies. Homer, who mentions not the Olympics, is very 


minute in deſcribing the Funeral Games, celebrated in honour | 


of Patroclus and Achilles (a). They are likewiſe to be found 
In the Argonautics, attributed to Orpheus; and in Apollonius 


Rhodius. Games of a different kind are, however, deſcribed by 


Homer, not only ſuch as were exhibited for the amuſement 
of Ulyſſes at the court of Alcinous (6), but others at Delos, 


that were connected with religion, in which it ſeems as if 


Homer himſelf had performed. Thucydides (c) tells us, that 


in very remote antiquity, there were © Games of bodily exer- 


ciſe, and of Muſic, in which cities exhibited their reſpective 


Choruſſes ;” and, in teſtimony of this, he quotes the following 
verſes from Homer' s Hymn to Apollo: 


cc To thick O Phoebus, moſt the Delian ile 
Gives cordial joy, excites the pleaſing ſmile; 
When gay Ionians flock around thy fane; 3 1197 
Men, women, children, a reſplendent train, 
Whoſe flowing garments ſweep the ſacred pile, 
| Whoſe grateful concourſe gladdens all the iſle, _ 
Where champions fight, where dancers beat the ground, 
Where chearful Mufic echoes all-around, 
Thy feaſt to honour and thy: praiſe to found.” a, 


10 1 book xxiii. 4 2 book - 43) O 1 viii, | 


«xiv, ; THT, 
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39 HE HI STORY OF 
That there was alſo, continues Thucydides, a Muſical Game, 


to which artiſts reſorted to make Trials of Fill, Homer fully 
ſhows in other verſes to be found in the ſame Hymn: for hav- 
ing ſung the Delian chorus of females, he cloſes their praiſe 
with theſe lines, in which he nen _ mention ol him 
ſelf; | 


« Hail! great Apollo, radiant God of wt 
Hail Cynthia, goddeſs of the lunar ſway ! 
 Henceforth on me propitious ſmile} and you, 
Ye blooming beauties of the ille,. adieu! ; 
When future gueſts ſhall reach your happy ore, 
And refug'd here from toils, lament no more; 
When ſocial talk the mind unbending 2, 
And this demand ſhall greet your TOY ears Hp 
Who was the Bard, eder landed on your coaſt, hr 
Nat ſung the ſweeteſt, and that To ſed you moſt = . 
With voice united, all ye blooming fair, 3 
Join in your anſwer, and for me declare; 
Say Te Zünd Bard the ſiveetęſt notes may „ 
55 He ver at Chios, and he pleas d us moſt.” 


| SITE? 8 Thucydides. | N 


I cannot help 8 out another circumſtance. in this 


Hymn, which is really curious, as it implies the cultivation of 


a talent for imitation, at a time when ſimplicity and original 
genius ſeem moſt likely to have e pure and e, 


by ludicrous ſimilitudes. 


Homer, in 162d verſe, Saloeibing the e en of hs 
Delian prieſteſſes, or Nuns of the order of Saint Apollo of De- 
los, tells us, that they were great adepts in the art of Mimichry, 
and that part of the entertainment which they afforded to the 
numerous people of different nations, who formed their con- 
gregation, was, as the poet expreſſes it, from their being ſcilled 
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70 imitate - the voices and the pulſation (4), or meaſure, of all na- 
tions: and ſo exattly was their ſong adapted, Aut ory man 
would think he himſelf was finging (e). 135 ' 
Homer ſeems to ſketch out the order of the porfiiitilidics i. =, 
theſe old pagan Conſervatorios 3 v. 158. firſt they ſung a hymn 
in praiſe of Apollo: then another in praiſe of Latona and Dia- 
na: then they deſcended to the celebration of human Heroes 
and Heroines of ancient times; and it ſeems to have been in 
Y this part of their performance, that "TT exerted their mimetic - 
4 powers, and charmed the nations (7). E 
Y It appears, even from the ele accounts of e 
gers, that the Olympic Games had at firſt been only celebrated 
_ occaſionally, at very diſtant and irregular periods, in order to 
ſolemnize ſome great events; but as no two writers are agreed con- 
cerning either the times or occaſions of theſe early exhibitions, 
I ſhall enter upon no diſcuſſion concerning them, anterior to 
the year 776, before Chriſt, at which time they firſt began to- 
be regularly celebrated once in fifty months, or the' ſecond 
month after the expiration of four years, and to ſerve as epo- + 
chas to all Greece. Coræbus, the Elean, was the victor in this 
Olympiad, which chronologers have unanimouſly agreed to 
call the rst. Theſe Games were particularly dedicated to 
Ohmpian Jupiter, and had their name either from that circum- 
ſtance, or from the city i near which they were ale. 
brated. „ 
With whatever F they were at fiſt :oflituted, ke 05 
for religious or civil purpoſes, in proceſs of time they became 
of ſuch general importance to all the ſtates and cities of Greece, 
that there was no one of thor which did not ar 82750 wo 


(4) 3 . WE . 8 dt 1 at t 3 din 

(e) By the expreſſion æarro arlpures lets, and inflexions of ſſ ſpeech ; and x 
Gra, literally, the woices of all men, is 'CaMaru;, National Rhythm „which, in all 
hardly moant that theſe ladies were in poſ- probability, was the moſt firikin charac- | 
ſeſſion of Mr. Foote's talent, and tot off teriſtic in choſe earl * ages of mu oF . 


individuals. oe ſeems: only to wwply | 6 ee * 
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ly intereſted in their celebration; and which, as each of them 


furniſhed combatants of one kind or other, did not eventually 
participate of the honour they acquired, when OY or 
the diſgrace, when vanquiſhed. ; 
Mr. Weſt, in his Dzſſertation on the Olympic n *.. 
liſned with his tranſlation of ſome of the Odes of Pindar, has 


deſcribed moſt of the gymnaſtic exerciſes there, and clearly de- 


monſtrated that theſe inſtitutions were at once religious and 


Political, in both which ſenſes they were productive of much 
public benefit. Reſpect and veneration for the Gods, but par- 


ticularly for Jupiter, he obſerves, were impreſſed by the noble 
and magnificent temple and ſtatutes erected to him at Olym- 


Pia, as well as by religious rites and ceremonies. By the Horſe- 
race, the breed and management of. that uſeful animal was 


promoted; in the foof-race, manly ſpeed and activity. In 


other Atte and gymnaſtic exerciſes, a noble ambition of ex- 
celling in feats of manhood and dexterity, before all the princes 
and people of Greece, was ſtimulated by every incitement that 
was likely to operate upon the paſſions of men. But though 


Mr. Welt tells us that “ theſe aſſemblies were frequented by 


perſons of the greateſt eminence in all the arts of peace, ſuch 
as Hiſtorians, Orators, Philoſophers, Poets, and Painters 


who perceiving that the -moſt compendious way to fame lay 


through Olympia, were there induced to exhibit their beſt per- 
formances, at the time of the celebration of the Olympic 
games; yet, he has wholly omitted to mention Poetica] and 


Muſical Conteſts, though both can be proved to have had fre- 


quent admiſſion there. Indeed theſe were not the principal 
contentions at Olympia, as they were at Delphos, and in ſome 


other public Games; being ſubordinate to the athletic and gym- 


naſtic exerciſes, and no part of the Pentathlon, or five bodily ex- 
erciſes, of leaping, running, throwing the quoit or dart, bocx- 
ing; and wreſtling ; though even theſe were. accompanied by 
the Flute; for Pauſanias (g) ſays, that Pythocritus of Sicyon 


(8) Lib. vi. We 
played 


CREEK MUSIC 5 

played ſix times upon the Flute during the exerciſe of the Pen- 

tathlon, at Olympia; and in teſtimony of the {kill and abili- 

ties which he manifeſted in his art, a Pillar and 9220 were 
erected to him with this inſcription : . 755 


IIT®OKPITOY. 

' KAAAINIKOY 
MNAMATA 
ATAHTA. 


To he e of Prtherritis; Grains gane the e | 
on the Flute. We have the ſame authority for the horſe-race being 
accompanied by the Trumpet (4); and many ancient writers tell 
us that the chariot-race was hkewiſe accompanied by the Flute. 


Pauſanias alſo remarks; that there was a Gymnaſium near 

Olympia, called Lolichmium, which was open at all times to- 

thoſe who were deſirous of trying their powers in literary 

combats of every kind, where Muſic, as the conſtant Con” 

nion of Poetry, could not have been excluded. 

| Milian (i) tells us likewiſe, that in thegiſt Olympiad (I), * 
nocles and Euripides diſputed the prize of Dramatic Poetry at 
the Olympic games. Now Dramatic Poetry was at this time 
always ſet to muſtc, ſung, and accompanied by inſtruments, 
when performed on the ſtage; it is probable, therefore, that 
the caſe was the ſame at a public recital; at leaſt with a 

: to the Hric part of the Drama, 

In the 96th Olympiad, 396 B. C. a prize was ;nſtituted at 
the Olympic games for the beſt performer on the Trumpet. 
It has been already obſerved (1), that the Trumpet was not in 
uſe among the Greeks at the time of the Trojan war; and 
when it became common, it may well be imagined to have - 
ſer ved at firſt only as a rough and noiſy ſignal of battle, like 

chat at Preſent e in N and New Zealand, N perhaps, - 


® Bid. 8 V a) 416 B. c. TE. 
(% Lib. n. cap. 8. N . 4 95 
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with only one ſound, But when even more notes were pro- 
duced from it, ſo noiſy an inſtrument muſt have been an unfit 
accompaniment for the voice and for poetry: fo that it is pro- 
bable the Trumpet was the firſt ſolo iviifiment 1 in uſe among 
the ancients, | 

The firſt ire! u inſtrument, who gained the 
prize at the Olympic games, was Timzus of Elis (n). His 
countryman, Crates, obtained one there the ſame year, on the 


Cornet, or Horn (). Archias of Hybla, in Sicily, was victor on 


the Trumpet at three ſeveral Olympiads, after this period (o). 
Theſe premiums ſeem not to have been temporary, but to have 
been continued long after their firſt eſtabliſhment ; for Athe- 
næus informs us, that the famous Trumpeter, Herodorus of 
Megara, already raentioned in this work (p), was victor at the 
Olympic games ten ſeveral times. Jul. Pollux ſays fifteen. 
Theſe writers muſt mean that he obtained ſo many prizes at 
the different games of Greece; as Athenæus informs us, that 


he was victor in he whole circh of ſacred games, having been 


crowned at the Le fac te Pythic, Nemean, 290 e by 


turns (9). 


Theſe ey nr on the Trumpet appear to have been He- 


ralds and public cryers ; who, not only gave the ſignals at the 


games for the combatants to engage, and announced their ſuc- 


ceſs, but proclaimed peace and war, and ſounded 11 gue of ſa- 
crifice and ſilence, at religious ceremonies (7). 


As Herodorus is allowed to have been colony with De- 
metrius Poliorcetes, he may be placed about the 120 Olymp. 
300 B. C. According to the authors already cited, he was as 


remarkable for his gigantic figure and enormous appetite, as for 
the ſtrength of his lungs, which were ſo powerful i in blowing 


( 1 Ol Imp. ad Calc. Chron (7 Cafaub. Animad. in 4 lib. x. 


Zuſeh. cap. 3. off igitur eegiodor nay, orbem im- 
(1 ) 2.6 1 Onomaſtic. lib, iv. cap. MY ludorum ſacrorum : qui in Græcia erant 


xi. ſegm. uatuor. 


(o) 12 Corfini Faſti Attic, Olymp, 96. (Y) Jul. Pollux. loc. cit. fe 2. „ 
(D Page 182, | > | 
tne 
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the trumpet, that he could not be heard with ſafety, unleſs at 
a great diſtance. But, upon theſe occaſions, the danger was not 
always confined . to the Hearers; the Performers themſelves, 


ſometimes, ſeem to have exulted, nod to have been very thank- 


ful that they found: themſelves alive and well, when their Solos 
were ended. An epigram of Archias, the Hyblæan trumpeter, 


mentioned above, is preſerved in Jul. Pollux, in which he de- 
dicates a ſtatue to Apollo, in gratitude for his having been en- 


abled to proclaim the Olympic games with his trumpet, three 


times, without burſting his cheeks, or a blood-veſſel, though he 


ſounded with all his force, and without a Capiſtrum, or Muzzle (s). 

Even the Flute had its dangers, if Lucian may be credited, 

' who relates, with the appearance of great gravity, that Har- 

monides, a young Flute-player, and ſcholar of Timotheus, at 

his firſt public performance, in order to elevate and ſurpriſe, be- 

gan his ſolo with fo violent a blaſt, that he breathed his laſt 
breath into his flute, and died upon the ſpot. 


Plutarch, and . ſeveral ancient writers, ſpeak of a kind of 


| R performance at the public games, among the Rhap- 
 ſodiſts, who uſed to collect together favourite paſſages of poetry 
and muſic of different Styles and Maſters, and ſing them to the 
Cithara. Cleomenes the Rhapſodi/t, however, according to Athe- 
næus (4), ſung, by memory, at the Olympic Games, an entre 
poem, called the Expiations, compoſed by Empedocles (2z). 

As a further proof of muſical conteſts forming a part of the 


exhibitions at the Ohms Games, I ſhall only obſerve that the 


"7 See p. 5” 4 
( ) Lib. xiv. p. 620. 


2 The import of the word Rap 2 


underwent ſeveral changes in antiquity : 
it was firſt appropriated to Bards,” who 


ſung their own verſes from town to town, 


or at the tables of the great; in this ſenſe 
Homer was called « Rhap/odiff, It was 
next beſtowed on thofe who — the wer/es 
of Homer on the ſtage, uſually for a prize, 
allotted to the beſt performer of them; 
and, laſtly, to ſuch * of n as have 


Vol. I. 5 1485 


been ruſt Jeſeribed. A Rhapſody, in mo- 
dern language, conyeys no other meaning 

than that of an incoherent jumble of ideas, 

This ſenſe of the word, undoubtedly, took 

its riſe from the notorious folly and ab- 
ſurdity of the Rhapſodiſts, in their rap- 
turous comments upon their favourite 


poets ; for they undertook to explain, as 
well as recite, Hence it is that in Suidas, 
the word een is defined by ode, 


e | 


emperor 
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emperor Nero, who regarded every great muſician as his rival, 


diſputed the prize in muſic there, in all its forms (x) : firſt, en- 


tering his name with the common candidates, and ſubmitting | 
to all the uſual preparatory diſcipline,” as well as to the rigour 


of the theatrical laws, during performance; and, afterwards, ſup- 


plicating the favour of the Nomodi#ai (y), or umpires, by all 
the ſeeming ſubmiſſion and anxiety of a profeſſed muſician; 


as if an emperor, and /#uc/ an emperor, had pm W to fear 


from the ſeverity of his judges $47 
But, beſides the conteſts, in which Poetry and Muſic were 


the principal objects of attention, at theſe numerous and ſplen- 
did aſſemblies, thoſe arts muſt have been cultivated and prac- 
tiſed there, with equal zeal and fucceſs, in the /econdary employ- 


ment, of celebrating the atchievements of others. Honour was 


the chief incitement to the candidates 1 in all the Sacred Games. 


Indeed, though the victors in the Pentathlon were entitled to 
a reward of about 500 Drachme, 161. 2s. 114. yet it does 
not appear, that in the horſe, or chariot-race, any other prize 
was beſtowed on the conqueror than an olive- cron; for as 


kings and princes were frequently the combatants, what lucre,, 
but that of glory, could tempt them to enter the lifts? 


The victors, in every ſpecies of combat, were, however, 
diſtinguiſhed upon all occaſions, and had every where the moſt 


honourable reception; Poets and Muficians of the greateſt 
eminence, were ambitious of celebrating their praiſe; and it is 


to their triumphs that we owe the Odes of Pindar. Other pa- 


negyrics of this kind have not come down to us, though every: 


ſucceſsful hero had a bard to record his victory, and to chant 
his virtues. Both Simonides and Bacchylides compoſed Hymns 
in honour of king Hiero, as well as Pindar; but I ſhall give 
lufficient teſtimony hereafter, of innumerable menen, of 


(x) Suet. in Nerone, cap. xxi. and Dio dy a breach in the walls, according to the 
Caſſius, tell us, that this prince wore the ancient cuſtom of a IA at Ie 
Olympic Crown, after his return into Italy; pia. | | 
and entered every great city in bis way home, {») were: 49 
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hs like ſpecies, having been produced, and ſung upon ſimilar I 
occaſions, by the greateſt Poets and Muſicians of antiquity. 1004 
Mr. Weſt, in his Diſſertation, has enumerated, among the Willi 
honours conferred on Olympic victors, the Odes that were 00 
compoſed for them, and performed in proceſſions and temples, j 11 
with a religious zeal and ſolemnity. Indeed, theſe happy mor- e 
tals were exalted above humanity; they had nothing to fear 1 
from the humiliating viciſſitudes of fortune; the public pro- (A 
vided for cheir ſubſiſtence, and immortalized their fame, by 1% 
monuments which ſeemed to brave the injuries of time. The SHE 
moſt celebrated ſtatuaries were ambitious of repreſenting their i 
figures in braſs and marble, and binding their brows with the TRAM 
emblems of victory, in the ſacred Grove of Olympia: a place 1 
which alone, a bf time of Pauſanias, contained more than 10 
frre hundred ſtatues of Gods and Heroes of the firſt clas 1 
without including thoſe that had been placed there in honour {| 1, |} 
of leſs important perſonages. How rapid muſt have been the 104 
progreſs of ſtatuary, in conſequence of emulation, and the 14 
public judgment, rendered faſtidious by the variety of compa- FS 
riſon! And what an admirable ſchool muſt theſe exquiſite Wit 
| works have been, both for the hiſtory and practice of that art! i 0 
Tue Olympic Gamer, according to St. Chryſoſtom, continued 1 
to be celebrated with ſplendor till the end of the fourth cen- 1 
tury; and it may be ſaid, that though the chief attention and ee 
honours in theſe aſſemblies were beſtowed on feats of activity Wii 
and bodily exerciſes ; yet literature, and the fine arts, were 1 
virtually eneburaged; cultivated, and refined, in conſequence Wl! 
of the victories obtained in the Stadium by mere athletics, who, _ Fa 
themſelves, muſt frequently be ſuppoſed to have had neither 1 
{kill nor taſte, in works of fancy and imitation, or in any thing 110881 
that depended on the operations of the mind (2). - Wt 
(=) Hiero of Syracuſe, whoſe atchieve- Ka obliging din to RE ei he | ö " | i 
ments Pindar has ſo.much-extalled, was in began to think, and to acquire information Wl! 
his youth, according to lian, lib. iv. from the learned. As for his brother, he 1 
cap. 15. the moſt ignorant of mankind, remained in ignorance to the end of his 11108 
his brother Gelo excepted, But want of life, Of this prince, Plutarch tells us, in 1 
Cer 2 EN, his 17 
C ms 
mw 
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Of the Pythic Games. 


The event upon which theſe Games, the ſecond in rank, 
among the four called Sacred, were founded, has been already 


related in the Hiſtory of Apollo (a); and I find no account of 

their progreſs in remote antiquity, previous to their regular 
eſtabliſhment at ſtated intervals, more full and ſatis factory than 
that given by Pauſanias (3). The Pythic Games, ſays this 


writer, conſiſted, in ancient times, of only Poetical and Muſical. 
Conteſts; and the prize was given to him who. had written 


and fang the beſt hymn in honour of Apollo. At their. firſt 


celebration, Chryſothemis of Crete, the ſon of Carmanor, who 
purified Apollo, after he had killed the Python, was vic= 
tor. After him Philammon, the ſon of Chryſothemis, won 


the prize; and the next who was crowned, was: Thamyris, 
the ſon of Philammon. Eleutherus is recorded to have gained 
the prize there, by the power and ſweetneſs of his voice; 


though the hymn which he ſung was the compoſition of an- 


other. It is ſaid, likewiſe, that Heſiod was refuſed admiſſion 
among the candidates, on account of his not having been able 


to accompany himſelf upon the lyre; and that Homer, though 


he went to Delphos to conſult the Oracle, yet, on aceount of 
his blindneſs and infirmities, he made but little uſe of his talent 
of ſinging and playing upon the lyre at the ſame time.” _ 


Hence it appears, that though Muſical. Conteſts were, per- 
haps, not ranked among the regular and eſtabliſhed exerciſes 


5 of the Olympic Games, Vet all antiquity agrees, that no 


hls 1 that he 3 his 
whole time to athletic exerciſes, One day, 


at a feſtival, in which all the gueſts ſung 
- - and accompanied themſelves on the lyre, 
| Gelo, to diſplay hkewiſe his talents, called 


for a horſe, in order to ſhew with what ad- 
dreſs he could vault upon his back. An 


Engli athletic, e 7s 805 upon 


Bend he late Mr. Miller —ů l | 
ed at Vaux-Hall, for his performance on 


the Baſſoon, cried out, What ſignifies 
his d—?d-Baſſoon ? Why I could break it. 
with my oaken ſtick,” _ 

(a) *Þ; 280%! 01 

(6) Lib. Xs cap. Te. 
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others were admitted in the Pythic, during the firſt ages of 
their celebration. 

The Temple of Apollo, at Delphos, : a city placed at the foot 
of mount Parnaſſus, in Phocis, where the famous oracle was 
founded, and where theſe games were celebrated, had, on ac- 

count of the great treaſures it contained, been long the object of 
_ deſire, to ambition and rapacity ; and had frequently been at- 
tempted with ſucceſs. However, the moſt remarkable facri- 
lege upon record, was committed by the inhabitants of Crifla, 
or Cirrha, a ſmall republic in the neighbourhood, who, grown 
already rich, infolent, and licentious, by a proſperous com- 
merce, ſeized upon the Temple of Apollo, and not only ſtripped 
it of all its treaſures, but robbed .and plundered all thoſe who 
were occupied in the ſervice of religion, in the Sacred Grove; 
pilgrims from all parts of Greece, prieſts, prieſteſſes, and vir- 
gins, committing every kind of outrage, both upon their pro- 
perty, and perſons. Such crimes as theſe could not long re- 
main unnoticed, or unpuniſhed ; and the Amphictyonic coun- 
cil, the Parliament and Synod of Greece, ſhuddering at theſe 
impieties, reſolved, unanimouſly, to revenge the cauſe of reli- 
gion, by making war upon the Criſſæans. Plutarch, in his 
life of Solon, tells us, that this legiſlator, who had already 
acquired great reputation for wiſdom, rendered his name ſtill 
more illuſtrious and reſpected, by exciting the Amphictyonic 
aſſembly to make this decree. The Criſſæan war, which was 
called Sacred, and which laſted as many years as that of Troy, 
ended by the utter extirpation of the Criſſæans; and it was at 
the cloſe of this long and bloody war, 591 years B. C. that 
Eurylochus, the general of the Amphictyons, who from his 
valour, and the length of the ſiege of Criſſa, was called the 
New Achilles, inſtituted the ſeveral kinds of Pythic combats at 
Delphos, which were afterwards e e on the 
fecond year of each Olympiad (e. 


(e) According to Diodorus Siculus, the phicponie 8 * the Phociane 
v9 W _ war was declared by the Am- them 255 for cultivating, the forfeited: | 
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-  Pauſanias, in his enumeration- of the Muſical Conteſts: * 
were added to the ancient Pythic Games, at the cloſe of 
the Criſſæan war, tells us, that the Amphictyons propoſed 
prizes, not only for thoſe Muſicians who ſung beſt to the ac- 


companiment of the Cithara, the only combat at the firſt" in- 
ſtitution of theſe Games, but others, both to ſuch as ſhould 


Ving beſt to the accompaniment of the Nute, and to thoſe who, 
with the greateſt preciſion. and taſte, played on that inſtrument 
alone, without Singing (d). Here began the ſeparation of Muſic 


and Poetry.” All the Trials of ſkill, all the performances at ban- 
quets, feſtivals, and facrifices, have hitherto been confined to 
Vocal Muſic, accompanied by inſtruments indeed, but where 
Poetry had an important concern ; at leaſt, no inftrumental 
Muſic, without vocal, ſince the conteſt between Apollo and 
Marſyas, is mentioned in ancient authors, before this time, 


except that of the Trumpet (e) ; 


the Lyre and Flute having, in 


public exhibitions, been mere attendants on the voice, and on 


Poetry. 


This was Wen after the time when Sacadas ! 18 e to have 


played his Pyzhic Air, on the Flute, at Delphos, which reconciled 
Apollo (or his prieſt), to that inſtrument; who, till then, was 


ſaid to have had it in abhorrence ever inde the conteſt with 
Marſyas. This Muſician was not crowned the firſt time he 
played at the Pythic Games, but in the two ſubſequent Py- 
thiads he a the Prize, which furniſhes a Proof chat in- 


lands of the facrilegious Criſfæans, which 
had been decreed, by the Oracle of Apollo, 


to lie eternally waſte. In this war, the 
Phocians took from the temple of Del- 


phos, the Loretto of ancient times, more 


ſpoils than Alexander the Great did after- 


wards from Darius, at Suſa and Perſepolis, 
-amounting, by the wonderful computation 


of Quintus Curtius, to 150,000 talents, 
or, according to Arbuthnot, twenty-nine 
milhons ſterling ! This war was begun 355 
years B. C. and, after GEN nine 


years, ended in the ruin of the Phodis, 
though they had the Athenians and Lace- 


dæmonians for their allies. 


(d) Pauſanias, in purſuing his account 
of the renewal of theſe games, tells us, 


that Cephallen, the ſon of Lampus, diſ- 
tizguiſhed himſelf by finging to his own. 
accompaniment on the lyre : the Arcadian 


Echembrotus, by accompanying upon the 
flute ; and Sacadas of Argos, by playing 
upon that inſtrument, aloxe. 


Wo 0” Ubi . | 
ſtrumental 
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ſtrumental Muſic, ſeparated from vocal, began now to be 5 
ceſsfully cultivated among the Greeks. 

After this, the ſame Games and Combats were eſtabliſhed 
at Delphos, as at Olympia, The Amphictyons retrenched the 
accompaniment of Flutes, on account of its being too plain- 
tive, and only fit for lamentations and elegies, to which it was 
chiefly appropriated. A proof of this, ſays Pauſanias, is 
given in the offering which Echembrotus made to Hane of 
a bronze Tripod, with this inſcription. 

& Echembrotus, the Arcadian, dedicated this Tripod to- Her- | 
cules, after obtaining the prize at the Games of the Amphic- 
tyons, where he accompanied the elegies that were we in 
the aſſembly of the Greeks, with the Flute. 

At the 8th Pythiad, 559 years B. C. a crown was given to 
players upon /tringed Inſtruments, without Jmgings which was 
won by Agelaus of Teen. 
| The prize given to the victors at the Pythic Games,. con- 
ſiſted either of Apples, conſecrated to Apollo, or, as Pindar 
informs us, of Laurel Crowns, which, according to Pauſanias, 
were peculiar to the Tyte Games, in alluſion to Apollo $ 

paſſion for Daphne. 
Strabo, ſpeaking of the different kinds of conteſts eſtabliſhed ? 
by the Amphictyons, at the firſt Pythic Games, after the Criſ- 
fæans were ſubdued, mentions a particular ſpecies of Compoſi- 
tion, which was ſung to the Hymn in praiſe,of Apollo, and 
accompanied by inſtruments. It was called the Pyt/ian Nome 
(J) and was a kind of long Cantata, conſiſting of five parts, or 
Movements, all alluding to the victory obtained by the God, 
over the ſerpent Python. The firſt part was called the Pre- 
lude, or preparation for the fight; the ſecond, the Onſet, or be- 
ginning of the combat; the third, Zhe Heat of the Batile; 
the DR the Song of Vittory, or the inſults of Apalls over 


« 7 ) Nog; ns ers o auTEL wag c,, OnrtuNong. ks, 76. Stras. os. 1h, IX» P- 
ava, aH g, ADH, . . * bs | 
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the ſerpent Python, compoſed of Iambics and nn ; and 
the fifth, the Gili ing of the dying monſter. 


This Air, Pauſanias tells us, was compoſed, and firſt played 


at Delphos, by Sacadas, who, according to Plutarch (g), was an 


excellent Poet, as well as Muſician, and author of Lyric Poems; 


of Elegies; and of a Compoſition conſiſting of three Strophes; | 


or Couplets, performed ſucceſſively in the three Modes chiefly 


uſed in his time, the Dorian, Phry gian, and Lydian; and this 


air was called Trimeles, on account of its changes of modula- 
tion (4). Both Plutarch and Pauſanias mention his having 
been celebrated by Pindar; but as we are not in poſſeſſion of 
all that Poet's works, this honourable teſtimony cannot be 


found at preſent. The reputation of Sacadas muſt doubtleſs 


have been very great, for Plutarch ſays, that his name was 


inſerted in the Pythic liſt of good Poets, and Pauſanias, that 
he found his ſtatue, with a Flute i in his band, on un Heli- 
bangs and his tomb at Argos. 1255 


I am the more particular in ſpeaking of this) TN "RTE as 
he is the firſt upon record who detached Muſic from Poetry, 
and who,' though a good Poet himſelf, engaged the public at- 


tention in favour of mere inſtrumental Mupic ; a Schiſin that 
has been as ſeverely cenſured as any one in the church. The 


cenſurers, however, have forgot that ſuch Schiſms, in the 


Arts, are as much to be deſired, as thoſe of religion are to be 


avoided; ſince it is J. {uct h /eparations only, that the different 
Arts, 480 different beauties of the ſame Art, becoming the ob- 


jects of ſeparate and excluſive cet, are ON: to Rr 


laſt refinement and perfection. | 
After Sacadas had pointed out the rod to 6 188 by means 


of inſtrumental Muſic, it was fo ſucceſsfully purſued by Py- 


thocritus, of Sicyon, whoſe ſtatue was erected at Olympia, that 
he gained the prize at Delphos, as a Solo r on the Flute, 
ſix different times (i). 


(s] De Muſica. 1 600 This Muſician uk * been near 
(.)] See Difiert, p. 64. thirty years in collecting theſe ma 
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| Sie Iſaac Newton (2) obſerves, that by the encouragement of 
. Pythic Games, after their regular celebration was eſtabliſſi- 
ied, ſeveral;eminent- Muſicians and Poets. flouriſhed: in Greece, 
and gives a catalogue of more than twenty, concerning ſeveral 
of whom- particular mention has been made already, in the 
_ <courſe of this work: of others, whoſe names are familiar to 
tie eyes and ears of claſſical readers, I ſhall give ſuch informa- 
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tion as ancient authors, and their commentators; furniſh ; con- 


_ - fining my biographical reſearches, however, chiefly to ſuch 
| herves of the Pipe and String as ſeem in a particular manner to 
belong to the Pythic Games, or to have: merited n notice from 

dba early cultivation. of Lyric Poetry, & 58 

- ALCMAN\, the firſt of theſe. ancient Bards, v was a native we 
dt and. flouriſhed ; about 670 years B. C. Heraclides of 
Pontus aſſures us, that he was a ſlave in his youth at Sparta; 
but that by his good qualities and genius, he acquired his free- 
dom, and a conſiderable reputation in Lyric Poetry. He was 
conſequently an excellent performer on the Cithara; and, if 
he was not a Flute player, he at leaſt ſung verſes to that in- 
ſtrument. Clemens Alexandrinus makes him author of Muſic 
for choral dances ( and, according to Archytas Harmoniacus, 
quoted by Athenzus (u), Aleman was one of the firſt and mor 
eminent compoſers of ſongs upon love and gallantry. 
we may credit Suidas, he was the firſt who, excluded 8 
. ters, from verſes that were to be ſung to the Lyre, Which af- 
terwards obtained the title of Lyric Poems. And AElian tells us, 
that he was one of the great Muſicians that was called to 
Lacedæmon, by the exigencies of the ſtate, and that he Gs 
his airs to the ſound of the Flute; by which I underſtand that 


9 „ as wot 8 to Ul his. 6 prize 5 Bs an equal aunber of * 
competitors ; let any one figure to himſelf years, ; 
fuch an inſtitution in England, and he will (#) Chronol. p. GG. 
recollect the names of] cine whoſe ta- (I) Xoprias. 77 8 
lents were ſo clearly above all their co- . 1b Lhe; xiii. 1 8. my bee. : 
- temporaries, that they muſt have merited | 2 N 
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75 


4 "Thaletas, Tyrtæus, Terpander, 
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the Spartan army, in which all the evolutions were made 
to the ſound of the Flute, was in want of a good maſter 


for that inſtrument, and en EN to e that 
I | 


Elian (2) FI that the FN Sag oa wii no Ba a 


ture; applying themſelves merely to gymnaſtic exerciſes, and to- 


the art of war: whenever they wanted the aſſiſtance of the 
Muſes they called in ſtrangers. Thus they had enn, to- 
Aleman, and others. 

Plutarch (o) likewiſe tells us, that though they baniſhed 
— as inconſiſtent with their military polity, yet they 
were much addicted to Poetry and Mufic, ſuch as raiſed their 
minds above the ordinary level, and inſpired them with a ge- 
nerous ardour and reſolution for action. Their compoſitions, 
conſiſting only of grave and moral ſubjects, were eaſy and na- 
tural, in a plain dreſs, and without embelliſhment, contain- 
ing nothing but the juſt commendations of thoſe great per- 
ſonages, whoſe ſingular wiſdom and virtue had made their 
lives famous and exemplary, and whoſe courage in defence of 
their country had rendered their deaths honourable and happy. 


hey made uſe of a peculiar meaſure in theſe ' ſongs, when 


their army was in march towards an enemy, which being ſung 
in a full chorus to their Flutes, ſeemed proper to excite in 
them a generous courage and contempt of death. Lyeurgus 
was the firſt who brought this rear Music into me 
Held. D 

This agrees with int has Medy been related of the' the 
cedæmonians and Arcadians in general, from Thucydides (v); 
and though there ean be no doubt remaining of their uſe of Muſic 
in MUENary pine. (2), in religious ceremonies, and at pub- 


(n) Yar. Hift. lib. xii. ou 50. . of Flutes ? anſwered, that when all moved 
(o) Laconic Inſtit. 7 | ; to Mufic, it was eaſy to diſtin- 
(p) P. 174 of this vol. 55 — ths br we en {roms e . 

(9) Ageſilaus, bein aſked why the | <P * 


9 marched and ought © to ” ſound . ru | 
98 1 15 % ic | 
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lic feſtivals, yet; it ſeems inconſiſtent that a people ſo ſelfiſh, and 
abounding ſo much in national prejudices as the Spartans, 
_ ſhould encourage Muſic and Poetry in other countries, by being 
at the expence of tempting ſuch ſtrangers as had cultivated 
thoſe arts with the moſt ſucceſs, to come pd en them in 
their own(7). EN 

The Mafician 3 according to Fan was 4 
more remarkable for a muſical genius, than for a voracious ap- 
petite; and lian numbers him among the greateſt gluttons 
of antiquity (s). The ſame author tells us of Aglais, a muſical 
lady, who had no other talent or occupation than that of ſound- 


ing the Trumpet, and of eating; however, the account of het 


uſual tegen is too. - marmalipns to. be related, even abe E 
lian. 

But theſe. are not the only pay er ke” CIO? in ee 
: whoſe inſatiable appetite is recorded by Athenzus and lian. 


The diſeaſe called Bulimia (t), has not been confined to an- 


cient Muſicians ; it is not uncommon among. the modern: but 
why a ſedentary employment, in which neither air, nor exer- 
ciſe, contributes to ſharpen the appetite of its Profeſſors, ſhould 
be remarkable for Producing great unter. 10 een 
digeſtion, is not eaſy to rehend. 

The tomb of Aleman was ſtill ſubſiſting at „ in 
the time of Pauſanias. But nothing, except a few fragments, 
are now — of. the many 9 attzibuted: to. him by 
antiquity. - 

The Ska Bard ALCEUS: was lk at Mitylene, => 

capital of Leſbos. He Hloyrilhed, e to the — 


(r) rnd; this is ihe caſe with 56 


to Singers in England; we love good ſing- 


ing, but will not be at the trouble or ex- 
pence of eſtabliſning a ſchool where our 
natives might be taught; which a little re- 
| ſembles the conduct of thoſe men of plea- 
ſure, who, not having time or patience to 
| bps F 


* 
+ © 


D d d 2 


0 W . 
( 8 be foreſar ho at a ** 
mily he ſhould have to feed in is for 


* 18 ſaid to have died like Pherec — 55 the 


ſopher, and preceptor of Py , 
5 the pedicular diſeaſe, 1 
(ty BGν,Eds vel Sa . 5 ltd - 


eat as much as an ox. 
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. of Euſebius, in the 44th Olympiad, that is to ſay; about- 968 5 
years B. C. and was conſequently the countryman and cotem- 
porary of Sappho, with nN it is N he was vio- 
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| 9 leuily enamoured (*). uk Beelen "20 ee 8 ba | 
Alcæus was no more a wits than En ae Atchils- 1 
| | N chus: like him, he was a votary of Mars before he entered 
Wl into the ſervice of the Muſes ; and, like him; he loſt both- his- 
| | buckler and his honour in the firſt engagement. He is much 
if commended by Horace, not · the leſs, perhaps, from the ſimi- 
4 


— — 
n 


larity of their genius, purſuits, and military atchievements (9): 

If All his adventures had come down to us, they muſt have 
been curious. After playing the lover, he became a patriot 3 
caballed with diſcontented citizens; ſubverted the government; 

cContributed to place Pittacus, one of the ſeven ſages, at the 
. 5 head of it (2); - then, regarding him as his rival, with ſtill more 
| | zeal and activity, joined the adverſe party; "compoſed ſatires 
and libels againſt him, filled with the moſt bitter invectives, 
and abuſive language (a); attacked him in a pitched battle, in 
which, his party being defeated, he became the priſoner f 
Pittacus, who made no other uſe of the power; which fortune 

bad given him over his life and liberty, than generouſly to re- 
ore to him both, Aleæus, in ſetting up for a reformer of _ 
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ſinuated to her bis paſſion, is preſerved in 


* Ariſtotle, Rhet. lib. i. cap. . A with 


the fair damſel's anſwer, 


ALCAUS. 


| 1 fain to Sappho would a wiſh impart, 
But fear locks up the ſecret in my heart, 


SAPPH O. 


5 Too ese the nature of thy wiſh 8 5 


It lawleſs, wild, inordinate deſire, 


Did W * thoughts i impum thy boſom . 
Thy tongs and eyes, by i innocence made 
2 2 now the ſecret of thy foul had 0d. 


— 


5 M. 1 nnn chat Sa hea was nat 5 


in her uſual good humour, when ſhe gave 


ſo cold an anſwer to a ghd, for which, 


at another time, perhaps, we would nat 
b Top waited, . y : 


0 —Relifth, no bene, bann. 4" 


Hor. Od. ii. vii. x. . 


| (#) In ancient times, philoſophers did 


not diſdain to undertake the cauſe of the 
43 Thy Nn looks, reſpect, and timid : 


2 in pulling down. 8 did 


th dag e their own, ſo far as to refuſe 
taki 1 


r place, when opportunity of- 


feredy for it appears, that, however, xen 
a. primitive patriot may have had the in- 


| tereſt of the A ee, at heart, he ſeldom: Was. 
unmindful of his own. 


(a)- Diog. Laert. lil. i. fel. 76. Val. 


N. lib, iv. cape. To er. 6, 


| hate, ; 
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| fate, undertook the redreſs of grievances, not becaviſe we, 
were grievances, but becauſe he himſelf was not the author of 
them. He ſeems to have been poſſeſſed of a perturbed: ſpirit ; 
| how ſuch a ſpirit could be united with the tranquil pleaſures 
attending the ſtudy of Poetry and Muſic, is difficult to ſay (3). 
After the failure of his political enterpriſes he- travelled into i”, 
Egypt; but where his terreſtrial troubles and travels ended, is 
uncertain. With reſpect to thoſe: talents, which entitle him to 

_ a:place in this work, they have never been diſputed ; for he is 
generally allowed to have been one of the greateſt ric poets 

in antiquity; and as he lived before the ſeparation of the twin- 

ſiſters, Poetry, and Muſic, this character muſt imply that he 
was the friend and favourite of both. His numerous poems, 
on different ſubjects, were written in the Eolian dialect, and 
chiefly in a meaſure of his own invention, which has, ever 


bnce, been diſtinguiſhed by the name of Hleaic. Of theſe | 


only a few fragments remain. He compoſed Hymns, Odes, 
and Epigrams; upon very different ſubjects; ſometimes railing 
at tyrants, and ſinging: their downfall; ſometimes his own mi- 
litary exploits; his misfortunes; his ſufferings at ſea; his 
exile; and all, according to ee in a manner ſo . 
| conciſe, magnificent, and ſententious, and ſo nearly approach- 
ing to that of Homer, that he well merited the: Golden Plec- 
trum beſtowed upon him by Horace. Sometimes he deſcended 
to leſs ſerious ſubjeQs, ſinging chearfully the praiſes of Bac- 
chus, Venus, Cupid, and the Muſes. But however - pleaſing 
his pieces of the lighter kind were thought, they were inferior 
be his other poems, in the opinion of Quintilian r 
The adventures of SAPPHO, and the remains of her poeti- b 


al Worn, are too "OE ien to . en here, | A mu- 5 . 


DIG; 


( D There i is an 8 FOO in anale 1 for catwalk monarchy, 
our own time, of one of the moſt military t every bk whence power, 1 0 or 
and tyrannical characters in Europe, not fame can — 7585 5 ; 
oy Ou Sos _ arts, hut ex · PE 00 Inſtit. I 
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fel invention has, however, been attributed to o her, 1 which | 
1t ſeems neceſlary to take ſome notice. 
+ "This celebrated poeteſs is ſaid by Ai 4 Plutarch 
to have invented the Mzrxolydrian Mode. It has already been 
| ſhewn in the Diſſertation (d), that the Lydian mode was the 
| higheſt of the five original modes, having its loweſt ſound, 
Proflambanomenos, upon F #, the fourth line in the baſe. The 
Mzyxolyatan was ſtill higher, by half a tone; the Hypermixoly- 
_ dian a minor third higher, and the H pen pale a fourth higher. 
Plato, deſirous of ſimplifying muſic, and of keeping the ſcale 
within moderate bounds, complains, in the third book of his 
Republic, of the licentiouſneſs of theſe acute modes. Now if 
the only difference in the modes was the place they occupied in 
the great ſyſtem, with reſpect to gravity or acutengſi, the in- 
vention, as it was called, of this Mixolydian mode, may have 
been ſuggeſted to Sappho, by her having a voice of higher 
pitch than her predeceſſors; ſhe was, perhaps, the Agujari of 
her time, and could tranſcend the limits of all former ſcales 
with equal facility. But though nature may have enabled this 
exquiſite poeteſs to ſing her verſes in a higher key than any 
one had done before, yet as it is allowed but to few to ſurpaſs 
the common boundaries of human faculties and talents, it is 
0 | probable that her ſucceſſors, by attempting, with inferior or- 
1 gans, to aſcend thoſe heights, had given offence to Plato, and 
* 1 determined him to prohibit the uſe of this mode in his Re- 
| public, as indecorous, and too effeminate even for women. If, 
if LR However, it be true, that the characteriſtic of the modes de- 
18 . partly, if not Principally, upon the Rhythm or Ca- 
mm dience (e), it ſeems not an improbable conjecture, that beſides 
the difference of pitch, the novelty of Sappho's Mrxolydian 
mode might, in a great meaſure, conſiſt in her firſt applying to 
melody the meaſure called wha from her invention of it (J). 
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This 1 as Plutarch n us, Was 3 by the 


' xragic Poets, as proper for pathos, - and lamentation (g); a 
character for which it is not eaſy to account, without . 
other differences beſides thoſe of mere Rhythm, or Pitch ; 


though both Plato and Plutarch evidently. aſcribe this charac- 


ter, in part, at leaſt, to the circumſtance of acuteneſs (4). 


About the beginning of the ſixth century, before the Chrif- 


tian æra, MIMNERMUS, according to Plutarch, had. rendered 


himſelf remarkable, by playing upon. the Flute a Nome called. 
Cradias, which, Heſychius tells us, was an air for that inſtru- 


ment, uſually performed at Athens, during the march, or pro- 
eeſſion, of the victims of expiation. Mimnermus was a lyric 


poet, and conſequently. a muſician, of Smyrna, cotemporary- 


with Solon. Athenzus gives to him the invention of Pen- 


tameter verſe. His Elegies, of which only a few fragments 


are preſerved, were ſo much admired in antiquity, that Ho- 


race preferred them to thoſe of Callimachus (i). He compoſed 
a poem of this kind, as we learn from Pauſanias, upon the 


battle fought between the people of Smyrna, and the Lydians, 


under Gyges. He likewiſe was author of a poem in elegiac 
verſe, quoted by Strabo (4), which he entitled Nanno, and in 
which we may ſuppoſe he chiefly celebrated a young and beau- 
_ tiful girl of that name, who, according to Athenzus, was a 
player on the Flute, with whom he was enamoured in his old 
age. With reſpect to love matters, according to Propertius, 


his verſes were more valuable than all the writings of Ho- 


mer 00. And Horace bears gs to his e in de- 


Three IPD of this kind, DOT NT an 
Adonic verſe, conſiſting of a Dactyl and 


Spondee, form the Sapphic ſtanza. 


1 


< h) —oftuc Kats exerndiucx wpog Heros. TY 


Plut. de M/. 
That; is, acute, and fit for funeral Arges. 


That the idea of grief ſhould be connected 
with that of big at and ſhrieking tones, will 


not appear ſtrange, ow we recollect he 


2 


) ®gnwdns. Plut. and Plato Rep. lb. 
1 


ancient 1 of 5 women to kanent 


at funerals. Feigned grief is ever louder 
than real; but grief, both feigned and 
paid for, may eaſily be ſuppoſe to have 


forced 1 2 wers of execution and compaſs, 
beyond all the common wenn of. 


ſcales and modes. 
(i Epift. lib, ii. Ep. 2. v. 1 101. 
) Lib. xiv. p. 633, 634. Eu. Pa. 


* (1) Plus in amore valet Mimnermi verſus 


Homero. IId. 1, TE, 9. V. 11. 
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mired lines of this Greek Poet, which have Veen e by | 
FAT pp Stobæus (50. f 71 Ty 5 e 1 1 £5 N 
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Poetry, and ſuch mulle . che Grecks dlodgbt wild mol 7 


5 Wee to its embelliſhment, muſt now, from all the im- 
provements Which theſe arts had received ſince the time of 
Homer, a period of more than two hundred years, have been 
arrived at a great degree of perfection; and yet we find no hrit 
poets, whoſe works, or names, have ſurvived, between Mim- 5 

nermus and STESICHORUS, a much relpested Bard; who, 


according to Athenæus, was born at Himera in Sicily. 


Firſt name was Tiſias; but he acquired the tifle of Stefichorus CE | 


from the changes he made in the manner of performing the 


Dithyrambic chorus, which was Jung and danced round the 
altar, or ſtatue of Bacchus, during the worſhip of that God. 
In what theſe changes conſiſted, it is difficult to diſcover ; 


EEE x * 8 r 
LED ou — 
2 * 8 A . ” 13 
% 


What is life and all its pride, 

If love and pleafure be denied 2 
Snatch, ſnatch me hence, ye Fares when- 
| A which occalioned the well 


luckily, it is a piece of knowledge, of Ne we e Rand: in no 
great need at preſent (). 13 


* 23 


Our lateſt chrondlogers agree: in Kine: the time af bis death 


* S; e we age, fine amore 


Jocifque, 1 
Na of Jucundum, vivas in amore jocifque. 


Epiſt. VI. lib. i. v. 15 


. If, as wiſe. Mimnermus ſaid,  _ | | 

Life unbleſt with love and . 

KRanks us with the ſenſeleſs = 6M 
Let theſe gifts each hour employ... 


(1) Tis Bis; » Tb % 2230 5 TY uren. A 
PpodbrnG, ge.. 


; } 


cer 


The am'rous bliſs I ceaſe to ſhare. bY 
nh let us crop each fragrant flower, 

* While youth and vigour give us pow'r 
For frozen age will ſoon deſtroy 

; The: Taree to give or take a joy; 


to have been 556 B. C. A character of his numerous poems 
may be ſeen in Quintilian (9), who ſpeaks of them as ſubſiſting 
in his time. At Pretent, only * A few Lie: nmr cog them . 


# F<, i 4 
* 


And 8 a prey to pain vii care, 


Deteſted by the young and fair, | 
The ſun's bleſt beams will hateful grow, 
And only ſhine on ſcenes of woe 


(o) Indeed Suidas ſays, that he was ſo 


called, from being the firſt who 9 . 
nied a chorus with b e- fn 775 to the 
_ Lyre: or, for inſtituting, a chorus 


at danced 
to the Lyre, accompanied by finging. 12 | 


whether the novelty was in'the ſinging, or 
in the lyre, or both, is ſtill to be inquired. 


By. (þ) Several of the epiſtles which go 
r the name of Phalaris, tyrant of 


known diſpute between Boyle and Bentley, 


in the be Thane bt the preſent 1 0 | 


are addreſſed to Steſichorus. 
* Inſtit. lib. 9 1. | 1 15 : 1 
1 main 
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. main. Adden his an improvements, Plutarch enume. 
| rates the changes which he made” in the ee, or ' chariot TOLL 
— E compoſed by Olympus 0 : 1 
| SIMONIDES, who flouriſhed about. this? 1 is 10 FUR 15 
0 © RAE celebrated by ancient writers, that it ſeems neceſſary 
to be ſomewhat particular in my account of him. There were 
: in antiquity many poets of that name; but by. the Marbles it 
appears, chat the eldeſt and moſt illuſtrious of them was born 
| 1 the 55th Olympiad, 538 years B. C. and that he died in 
his ninetieth year; which nearly agrees with the chronology 
_ of Euſebius. He was a native of Ceos, one of the Cyclades, 
== the neighbourhood of Attica, and the preceptor of Pindar. 
Both Plato and Cicero give him the character not only of a 
. good p oet and muſician, but ſpeak of him as a perſon of great 5 
virtue 255 wiſdom. Such longevity gave him an opportunity . 
of knowing a great number of the firſt characters in anti- 
| quity, with whom he was in ſome meaſure connected (5). He 
is mentioned by Herodotus ; and Xenophon, in his Dialogue 
upon Tyranny, makes him one of the interlocutors with Hiero 
king of Syracuſe. Cicero 20 alleges, what has often been 
quoted in proof of the modeſty and wiſdom of Simonides, 
that when Hiero aſked him for a definition of God, the poet 
required a whole day to meditate on ſo important a queſtion; 
at the end of which, upon the prince putting the ſame queſ- 
tion to him a ſecond time, he aſked zwo days reſpite z and, in 
this manner, always doubled the delay, each time he was re- 
E quired to anſwer it; till, at length, to avoid offending his pa- 
tron by; more diſappointments, he Sankly ne that he 


” 


Gager called, Sang hore, (Fi, Gre, ven. £91) the 
to Heſychius, for its imitating the rapid Simonides was cotemporary, and in friend- 
motion of a chariot wheel; or, as being, ſhip with Pittacus o roy Hippar- 
from its fire and ſpirit, pro to animate chus, tyrant of Athens; Pauſanias, king 
the horſes that draw the e iot, during of Sparta; Hiero, tyrant of 'Syracuſe:; 

battle. with Themiſtocles; and with 9 
) This may want ſome explanation. king of Theſſaly. 
It appears in Fabricius, from a ancient au- (9) De Nat, Derr. 
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_ THE HISTORY oF 
found the queſtion fo difficult, that the more he meditated 


upon it, the leſs was his hope of being able to ſolve it. 
In his old age, perhaps from ſeeing the reſpe& which mo- 


ney procured to ſuch as had loſt the charms of youth, and the 
power of attaching mankind by other means, he became ſome- 


what mercenary, and avaricious. He was frequently employed 
by che victors at the Games to write Panegyrics and Odes in 


their . before his pupil Pindar had 3 his talents | in 


n 


lated fires, Ts his 8 35 85! , upon 6 bein bene for 1 4 
meanneſs, he ſaid, that he had two coffers, in one of Which 


he had, for many years, put his pecuniary rewards; the other 


was for honours, verbal thanks, and promiſes ; ; that the firſt 
was pretty well filled, but the laſt remained always empty. 


And he made no ſeruple to confeſs, 1 in his old age, that of all 


the enjoyments of life, the love of money was the only one 


of which time had not deprived him. 


He was frequently. reproached for this vice; however, "Y | 


always defended himſelf with good humour, Upon, being 
| aſked by Hiero's queen, whether it was. moſt deſirable to be 
Learned or Rich, he anſwered, that it was far better to be rich ; 
for the learned were always dependent on the rich, and Walt 

ing at their doors; whereas he never ſaw rich men at the 


doors of the learned. When he was accuſed of being ſo ſor- 
did, as to ſell part of the proviſions with which his table Was. 
furniſhed by Hiero, he ſaid he had done it, in order «© to diſ- 
play to the world the magnificence of that prince, and his own 
frugality,” ”> To others he ſaid, that his reaſon for accumulating. 
wealth was, that © he would rather leave money to his cbemied 
after death, than be troubleſome to his friends, while living.” 
He obtained the prize in poetry at the Public Games, when 
he was fourſcore years of age. According to Suidas, he added 


four letters to the Greek alphabet; and Pliny l to him 
| the 
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the eighth ſtring of the lyre; but theſe claims are diſputed by 
the learned. 

Among the numerous poetical productions of which, accord- 
ing to Fabricius, antiquity has made him the author, are many 
_ ſongs, of victory and. triumph, for athletic conquerors at the 
; Public Games. _ Heis likewiſe ſaid to have gained there, him- 


ſelf, the Prize in , elegiac PREY: when Eſchylus was his com- 


petitor. 
s poetry was ſo tender and pldinaive, that he ati the 
cognomen of Melicertes, ſweet as honey 9 35 ; and che tearful 
eye of his Muſe was proverbial. 
„ Simonides, ſays an elegant modern writer, and 3 
1 Judge « of every ſpecies of literary merit, was celebrated by the 
ancients for the ſweetneſs, correctneſs, and purity of his ſtyle, 
and his irreſiſtible ſkill in moving the paſſions—Dionyſius 
places him among thoſe poliſhed writers, who excel in a 
- ſmooth volubility, and flow on, like plenteous and perennial 
rivers, in a courſe of even and uninterrupted harmony (x). 
It is to Dionyſius that we are indebted for the preſervation 
of the following fragment of this poet. [Dana being, by her 
mercileſs father, incloſed in a cheſt, and thrown into the ſea 


With her child, when night comes on, and a ſtorm ariſes, 


Which threatens to overſet the cheſt; ſhe, weeping , and em- 
1 bracing the young Perſeus, eries auůt 


Sweet child ! what anguiſh does thy mother know, 
Ere cruel grief has taught thy tears to flow! 
. Amidſt the roaring wind's tremendous ſound, 
Which threats deſtruction, as it howls around, 
In balmy ſleep thou lieſt, as at the breaſt, 
Without one bitter thought to break thy reſt.— 
_ The glim'ring moon in pity hides her „„ 
And ſhrinks with horror : at TO ghaſtly 1 75 11 
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55 THE HISTORY: 0 
Did ok but know, ſweet iunecent! our woes, 85 5 
Not opiate's. pow'r thy eye-lids now could cloſe. ©: 


| Sleep on, ſweet babe! ye waves in ſilence rolt, VR; 15 rk . 
And lull, O lull to reſt! my tortur'd foul.” e 


There is a ſecond great poet of the name of FM te- 
corded on the Marbles, ſuppoſed to have been his grandſon, 
and who gained in 478 B. C. the prize in the Games at Athens. 
BACCHVYIIDES was the nephew of Simonides, and the 
cotemporary and rival of Pindar. Both ſung the victories of 
Hiero at the Public Games. Beſides Odes to athletic victora, 


he was author ef Love Verſes; Praſodies;  Dithyrambics ; » 


Hymns ; ; Paans; Hyporchemes, and Parthenia, or ſongs to be 
fung by a chorus of virgins at feſtivals... The chronology of 
Euſebius places the 199 5 * ade in mg Pad Olympiad, þ 
about 450 B. C. 5 
We are now 3 at that. a. «. the. Grecian muſical 
| hiſtory, when PINDAR became the poetical hiſtoriographer 
of the champions at the Sacred Games ;-and his records of 
their atchievements have been more. durable, than if they had 
been inſcribed upon adamantine tables. The marble ſtatues, 
towering columns, and maſſive monuments, erected to the ho- 
nour of theſe heroes, have periſhed; and oblivion has ſwept 
away all memorials of them, except. thoſe wee in che 55 
ſongs of this great poet. 8 
Pindar was born at Thebes in . 1 520 years B. 0. : 
He received his firſt. muſical inſtructions. from his father, who 
was a Flute-player . by profeſſion ; after which, according to 
Suidas, he was placed under Myrtis, 2. lady of diſtinguiſhed : 
abilities in lyric poetry. It was during this period, that he be- 
came acquainted with the poeteſs Corinna, who was likewiſe a 
* ſtudent under Myrtis. Plutarch tells us, that Pindar profited 
from the leſſons which Corinna, more advanced in her ſtudies, 
gave him at this ſchool. It is very natural to ſuppoſe, that the 
fic. poetical effuſions of a genius, fo full of fire and imagina- 
5 e Triton tion 
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tion as hi of Pindar, would 1 ns and lunuriant; and Lu- 
cian has preſerved ſix verſes, ſaid to have been the nee 
of his firſt eſſay, in which he crowded: almoſt all the ſubjects 
for ſong, which ancient hiſtory and mythology then furniſhed. 
Upon communicating this attempt to Corinna, ſhe told him, 
ſmiling, that he ſhould ſow with the hand, and not empty his 
whole ſack at once. Pindar, however, ſoon quitted the lead- 
ing-ſtrings of theſe ladies, his poetical nurſes, and became the 
diſciple. of Simonides, now arrived at extreme old age; after 
which he ſoon ſurpaſſed all his maſters, and acquired great re- 
putation over all Greece; but, like a true prophet, was leſs 
honoured. in his own country, than elſewhere ; for at Thebes 
he was frequently pronounced to be vanquiſhed, in the muſical 
and poetical conteſts, by candidates of inferior merit. 
The cuſtom of having theſe public Trials, of ſkill, in all the 
great cities of Greece, was now ſo. prevalent, that but little 
fame was. to be acquired by a Muſician or Poet, any other 
way than by entering the liſts ; and we find, that both Myrtis 
and Corinna publicly diſputed the prize with him at Thebes (9). 
The love of fame produces more rancorous rivalry, than the 
love of money, or even of woman. A public contention with „ 
Myrtis, his alma mater, and with. his hifter ſtudent, Corinna, 4 
ſeems unnatural; but there are few ties which can keep am- 

bition within due bounds. He obtained a victory over Myr- 

tis, but was vanquiſhed five different times by Corinna (2). 

The judges, upon occaſions like theſe, have been frequently 
_ accuſed of partiality or ignorance, not only by the vanquiſhed, . 
but by poſterity : and if the merit of Pindar was pronounced | 
inferior to that of Corinna five ſeveral times, it was, fays Pau- 

- fanias, becauſe the judges were more ſenſible to the charms of 

. chan to thoſe of Muſic ang Fr (a). Wan it not ot ſtrange, 
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y) Apollon. Alex. Li. PI e (a) Lib. ix. claſs 4700 Pauſanias an, | 

« ex Bil. Reg. Pariſ. No. 3243. 2 that Corinna was one of the moſt beautiful 
Feine land. Bib. Græc. tom. i. p. 578. women of her time, as be; by a 
7 6 XX, oo 5. _ pickuge of her, Which he faw at in 
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ſaid the Scythian Anacharſis, that the Grecian artiſts were ne- 
ver judged by artiſts, their „ eee 

Mortifications are at leaſt as neceffary to a vol ew as to 
a young ſinner. Pindar, before he quitted "Thebes, had the 
vexation to ſee his Dithyrambics traduced, abuſed; and turned 
into ridicule, by the comic poets of his time; and Athenæus 
tells us, that he was ſeverely cenſured by his brother Lyrics, 
for being a Lipogrammatiſt, and +compoſing an ode from 
which he had excommunicated the letter 8. Whether theſe 
cenſures proceeded from envy, or contempt, cannot now be 
determined; but they were certainly uſeful to Pindar, and it 
Was necellary that he ſhould be laſhed for ſuch puerilities. 
Thebes ſeems to have been the purgatory of our young Bard; 
when he quitted that city, as his judgment was matured, he 
avoided moſt of the errors for which he had been chaſtiſed, 
and ſuddenly became the wonder and delight of all Greece. 

Every hero, prince, and potentate, wages wn of n mw, 
courted the Muſe of Pindar. % 
le ſeems frequently to have been kent at the Gar great 
feſlivals, of the Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, and Iſthmian 
Games, as may be inferred from ſeveral circumſtances and ex- 
preſſions in the odes, which he compoſed for the victors in 
them all. Thoſe at Olympia, who were ambitious of having 
their atchievements celebrated by Pindar, applied to him for an 
ode, which was firſt ſung in the Prytaneum, or town-hall of 
Olympia, where there was a banquetting room, ſet apart for 
the entertainment of the conquerors. Here the ode was re- 
hearſed by a chorus, accompanied by inſtruments. It was af. 
terwards performed i in the ſame manner at the triumphaFentry 
| of the victor into, his own country, in proceſſions, -or * atthe 
.  acrifices that were made with . pomp and IP" on 
"A the occaſion. (3). | | 

3 in the place where, the public exerciſes | N of th Adres ps had obtained 


were performed. She was repreſented with over Pindar at Thebes, - 
ber head ornamented by a riban, as a mes (5)Weſt's Dife lechef. Gomes, $16. 


But 


4 


But, as ſome conquerors: 1 were not ſo fortunate as to have 
Poets for their friends, or ſo rich as to be able to purchaſe odes 
on their particular victories, which were rated very high by 
Bards of the firſt claſs; in honour of ſuch, the old Hymn to 
Hercules, of Axchilochus, was ſung by the friends of the con- 
querors only, if they could not afford to engage a band of profeſſ- 
ed muſicians. The ſcholiaſt on Pindar's 9th Olympic tells us, 
chat to ſupply the want of a Cithariſt, Archilochus framed a 
Word in imitation of the ſound of a Cithara, which word 
{Tenella, Twins), when there happened to be no Muſician. 
preſent, the leader of the chorus chanted, forth, and was an- 
' ſwered by the reſt of the chorus, in the words of the Hymn, 
Q Kanxiivixe, wyeipe, O glorious Victor, hail! at every comma, 
or pauſe of which, this burden was again repeated (c). 


Pindar, in his ſecond Iſthmian Ode, has apologized for the 
nithtedaty cuſtom among Poets, of receiving money for their 
Compoſitions. * The world, ſays he, is grown intereſted, and 
thinks in general with the Spartan philofopher, Ariftodemus, 
that money only makes tlie man: a truth which this ſage him- 

_ felf experienced, having with his riches loſt all his friends.“ Tt 
is ſuppoſed that Pindar here alludes to the avarice of Simonides, 
who firſt allowed his Muſe to ſell her favours to the beſt bid- 
der. But if the rich want wit and fame, and the Poet 'wants 
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money, the commutation ſeems as fair as any that is carried 
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1 9 Did. Are we to faphole om this 
Trifllable, ſerving as a repreſentation of 
the twang of a lyre, that the inſtrument __ 
had only three firings in the time of Ar- 
chilbchus ? Indeed, as this poet lived be- 
fore either Terpander or Pythagoras had 


loaded, it with ſeven or eight ſtrings, a 

Fetrachord, or four ſounds, were its ut- 
| moſt extent in his time. Now it would be 
a reſearch truly worthy the curioſity of 
ſome profound muſical antiquary, to try to 


Gſcover awhich thres ſounds of the Tetra- 


3 


It i 18 in 


= 


chord were imitated, and by what inter- 
vals, and tone of voice, the word Tenella 
could have been made a true Arpeggia-- 
tura ? Suidas tells us, that this wor 1 
no ſigniſication, but was uſed as an imita- 


tion of a particular way of ſtriking the 


lyre (a kind of o/-de-rol flouriſh), when a 


victor was declared at the Games; and the 


words:TmAnz, xaranmxe, feem to have be- 
come, from this Hymn of Archilochus, a 
common form of congratulation, or rather 


_—_—_ the brav — / of tis Greeks.. 
the 
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che true ſpirit of commerce to barter ſupetſluities for whatiwe 
ſtand moſt in need; and it can never be called a ruindous or 
loſing trade, but when the rich, far want of judgment or taſte, 
purchaſe had Poetry, or the Poet is ill paid, fon good. Gratian, 
among his maxims for raiſing a man to the moſt conſummate 
greatneſs, adviſes him to F eee 4 eee and to. 
ſecure a good Reet. 


There is no great Poet or | Makician, in ape. whoſe HE 


moral character has been leſs cenſured than that .of Pindar. 
Plutarch has preſerved a ſingle verſe of his Epicedium, or or 
Dirge, that was ſung at his funeral, which ſhort, and ſimplfe 
as, it is, implies great praiſe. This man was pleaſing to ſtrangers, 
and dear to his fellow citizens (d). His works abound with 
precepts of the pureſt morality ; - and it does not appear that he 
ever traduced even his enemies; comforting himſelf, for their 
malignity, by a maxim which he inſerted in his firſt Pythic, 
and which afterwards became. Proverbial, 7. hat it it better Yo be 
 " envied than pitied (e). 35 
Pauſanias fays, that os character of 1 was W conſe- 
crated, in the perſon of Pindar, by the God of verſe himſelf, 
' who was pleaſed, by an expreſs oracle, to. order the inhabi- 
tants of Delphos to ſet apart, for Pindar, one half of the firſt- 
fruit offerings, brought by the religious to his ſhrine, and to 
allow him a conſpicuous place in his Temple; where, in an 
iron chair, he uſed to ſit and fing his Hymns 1 in honour of that 
God. This chair was remaining in the time of Pauſanias, 
ſeveral centuries after, and ſhewn to him as a relic, not un- 
worthy of the ſanctity and magnificence of that place. _ 
A Bard who ſung like Pindar, would be heard with the 
ſame rapture" in a pagan Temple, as a Farinelli in an Italian 
church: and, as both would draw together crowded congre- 
gations, | both Walt be . N * ee * * 
prieſts. e 
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But though Pindar's Muſe was penſioned at Delphos, and 
well paid by princes and potentates elſewhere, ſhe ſeems, how- 
ever, ſometimes to have ſung the ſpontaneous ftrains of pure 
friendſhip. 'OF this kind were, probably, the verſes beſtowed 


upon the Muſician Midas, of Agrigentum, in Sicily, who had 
twice obtained the palm of victory, by his performance on the 


Flute, at the Pythic Games (7). Tt is in his 12th Pythic Ode, 


that Pindar celebrates the victory of Midas over all Greece, 
upon THOR Inſtrument, which Mr merva 1 4 wet invent 


00 N 


Fabricius tells us, His Pindar ood: to che age is yy 4 
and, according to the chronology of Dr. Blair, he died 435 
years B. C. aged eighty-ſix. His fellow citizens erected a 
monument to him, in the Hippodrome at Thebes, which was 
ſtill ſubſiſting in the time of Pauſanias; and his renown was ſo 


great after his death, that his poſterity derived very conſider- 
able honours and privileges from it. When Alexander the 


Great attacked the city of Thebes, he gave expreſs orders to his 


ſoldiers to ſpare the houſe and family of Pindar. The Lacedz- 
monians had done the ſame before this period; for when they 
_ ravaged Bæotia, and burned the capital, the following words 


were written upon the door of the Poet : forbear to burn this 
houſe, it was the dwelling of Pindar. Reſpect for the memory 


of” this great Poet continued ſo long, that even in Plutarch's 


time, the beſt part of the ſacred victim, at the Theoxenian fel 


* Was 2 ONeT to his deſcendants. eee K 85 


1 T 1 This Midas is a very different per- ;-Mhaphs - e! — 8 1 


rogue from his long-eared majeſ of while he was playing. The legendary ac- 
Phrygia, whoſe decifion in favour of Pan count given by the Poet in this Ode, of the 
| had given ſuch. offence to Apollo, (ſee p. 'ogcafion upon which the Flutewas invented 
272 of this vol.) as is manifeſt, indeed, by Minerva, 1 is diverting ; « jt was, ſays 
* his Having been erm jet with he, to imitate the howling of the —_ — 


Pindar. and the hiſſing of their 1 whick the 


(2) The moſt SHES IS, part ' of © Goddeſs had heard when the head of Me- 
this *Muſician? s performance, that can be duſa, (one of theſe three TI 


/ 


gathered from the ſcholiaſt upon en was Was cut off by Perſeus,” e 
wy finiſhing the * without a Need, or F 
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All aan in which e names and vidories of the 
fucceſsful candidates. at the ſacred Games, were reconded,, have 
been ſo long loſt, that no regular ſeries of events at theſe ſolem- 
nities can be now expected: I ſhall, however, reſume the ſuhject, 
and give the reader ſuck farther information concerning them, 
as I have been able to glean from ancient authors. Indeed, the 
names and feats of Mufigians, that have been crowned. at tha 
public Games, are not fo. difficult to find, as the time when 
they flouriſhed; and an event without a date ta hang it upon, 
does but litter the mind of the reader; it is a kind of vagabond. 
without a ſettlement, which no one is. willing to take ins. 
Plutarch, who, on many oceaſions ſeems to have conſulted 
the regiſters. of the ſacred Games, tells us, in his life of Iy- 
ſander the Spartan general, that the Muſician, Auiſtongüs, who = 
bad / times obtained the: prize: for finging to the Cithara (4), 
in the Pythie Games, flattered Lyſander fo far as to tell him, 
that if ever he gained another victory, he would be publicly 
Proclaimed his diſciple and ſexvant. This was after the Spar ; 
tan bad taken the eity of Athens, beaten down the walls, 
and burned all the ſhips; in the harbour, 0 tha und of Flutes; 
- a which, happened: i in the 94th Olympiad. 494 years | 
Indiſputable teſtimonies are. to be found in ancient authors, 
of the continuation of Muſical: Conteſts, at theſe Games, till 
their final aholition after the eftabliſhment of the-chriſtian. re» 
ligion. I ſhall only mention the victory which, Pauſanias () 
informs us was gained there by Pylades, upon the Cithara, 
about the 94th Pythiad, 211 years before Chriſt: the Pyrſlic 
Laurel, which, hoth Suetonius and Dio Caſſius inform us, 
Nero, as a Citharæalſt, who had been victor at thoſe 
Games, brought out of Greece, 66 years. after the ſame, ra: 
and the two rat viggerirs, recorded in the Oxford * 
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among innumerable others, which C. Ant. Septimius Publius, 
rhe Citharcedift, obtained during the reign of the emperor Sep-. | 
timius Severus, about the end of the ſecond century. | "IK, 
To the muſical premiums given at Delphos, according to Wl 
Plutarch (#), was added, in later tithes, one for Tragedy; and, „ ll 
by degrees, various other conteſts were admitted; among 2 Will 
Which, an exhibition for Painters appears to have had a place UE —_ 
and, if no premium was given to be diſputed by Sculptors, the = =_ 
great number of victors, whoſe ſtatues they had to erect at the 
public coſt, muſt have been a ſufficient ineitement to them to 
aim at excellence in their profeſſion (. But än atebunt of 
any othet art of artiſts, than Muſie and Muficiaus, would lead 
me far beyond the limits of my plat. 
I ſhall cloſe this article, therefore, by obſervitg, that Game in 
honour of Apollo, and called Pytſlie, were inſtituted, not only at 
Delphos, but at Miletus in Ionia, at Magneſſa, Sida, Perga, and 
Theſſalonica; and in all * A and tad were che chief 
* of conteſt 1 . 


of the dae. 3 


"Theſe Games, * had their name from Nemea, i 8 
and grove in Arcadia, were of ſuch high antiquity, that the 
_ ancients themſelves, in the time of Pauſanias, were not agreed 
concerning the origin of their inſtitution. . Some aſſert them to 
have been a funeral ſolemnity, inſtituted in honour of Arche- 
morus, by the ſeven champions who led the army to Thebes: 
others, that they were founded by Hercules, in hofidur of ju- 
Puter, after he had N Navy lob. The exerciſes 


Guo. b Re ma) ben e eny- 
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en) Nero took thence five 19 404 there to commemndbrate the merit of Athle- 
4 bronze ſtatues of Gods and illuſtrious per- 8 uſicig 5 and Poets, in their parti- 
ſonages; and yet, after this robbery, in cular en 

the time of Pauſanias, the number fill re- (a) N Nef, Gracia 2 


FEE 2 


were 
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were nearly the ſame as at Olympia, as appears from the ſub- 
jects of the Nemean Odes of Pindar. However, that Mufica/ 
Performances uſually. conſtituted ia part of the exerciſes and 
amuſements at this ſolemnity, is a fact ſo fully aſcertained by 
a paſſage in Plutarch's life of Philopzmen, and corroborated by 
Pauſanias, that I ſhall give the narration egärer, and leave it to- 
ſpeak for itſelf. _ 
9 8 Philopœmen being elected a . time general of the 
Achzans, ſoon after he had gained the celebrated battle of 
Mantinea, entered the theatre at the Nemean Games, while: the 
Muſicians were diſputing the Mufical Prize. At the moment 
that Philopœmen entered, the Muſician Pylades, of Megalopo- 
lis, happened to be ſinging to. the Lyre, the. beginning a . 
ſong compoſed by Timotheus, called 2e e Fils Nag 


Behold the hero, from whoſe glorious deeds 
Our greateſt bleſſing, liberty, proceeds (e) l. 


The ſubject of the verſe, the energy with which” it was ut= 

| tered; and the beauty of the ſinger's voice, ſtruck the whole 

aſſembly. They inſtantly caſt their eyes on Philopcemen, and;. 

with the moſt violent applauſe and acclamation, animated with. 
the hopes of recovering their former dignity, they aſſumed 
their ancient ſpirit and confidence of victory. Pauſanias adds, 

that they unanimouſly cried' out, that nothing could be more 
applicable than this poem was to the brave general, h a 1 
undertaken't to COU their wes ( P). rr SELL oh 


0 It is remarkable, chat the originator | 


theſe lines 1s an Hexameter, 


vo confirms what has been advanced (p. 
204 .) concerning the priority of this verſe, 
1 of 

| A Muſical Rhythms, to metres of unequal 
feet, and Mufic of unequal bars. Indeed, 


Plutarch aſſerts, expreſsly, (de Mil.) that 


the Nomes made to be ſung to the Cithara, 
were originally compoſed entirely of 


Hexameters ; and he alleges,” Timoeus, 15 


3 


TY a proof of it; who, though he was an in- 
 KAewoy t ,ẽρ½ rtux pEYAY EM & nochn. 0 


his firſt 


regular and unmix- 


author of the ah in ande 
novator, yet did not venture to compoſe 
ſomes entirely in Dithyrambic, a | 
irregular meaſures, but mixed them wi 
Hexameters, hoping to take, as it were 


by ſap, the ears of old connoiſſeurs, ſo vi- 


gilant and well fortified againſt the irrup-- 


tion of zerw pleaſures. 


(p) This event happened in the third. 
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Though no other nn are preſerved concerning the 
Muſician Pylades, than what Plutarch and Pauſanias furniſh, 
in relating this circumſtanee, yet concerning Timotheus, whoſe 
verſes he ſung, 1 many incidents are come, down to us, to ſome of 
which I ſhall give a place here. | 

'TIMOTHEUS, one of the moſt celebrated Poet-Muſicians 
of antiquity, was born at Miletus, an Ionian city of Caria, 446 


years B. C. He was cotemporary with Philip of Macedon, 


and Euripides, and not only excelled in Lyric and Dithyrambic 
Poetry, but in his performance upon the Cithara. According 
to Pauſanias (9), he perfected that inſtrument, by the addition 
of four new ſtrings to the ſeven which it had before; though 
Suidas ſays it had nine before, and that Timotheus only Rogen 
tuo, the tenth and eleventh, to that number.. 


The hiſtorical part of this work has hitherto pu more N 


of biographical anecdotes, than dry diſcuſſions concerning the 
dark and diſputable points of ancient Muſic, which were pur- 

poſely thrown into the Diſſertation, to keep off, as much as 
pollible, that laffitude and diſguſt which minute enquiries into 


matters, uſually thought more abſtruſe than intereſting, pro- 


duce in the generality of readers. 1 muſt, however, now 


beg leave to ſtop the narrative a little, in order to ſtate the ſe- 
veral claims made in favour of different perſons, who have 
been ſaid. to have extended. the Htnit * THe” Greek Mufical 


Scale. 
Many ancient and reſpectuble writers telle us, that before 


the time of Terpander, the Grecian Lyre had only four ſtrings; 


and, if we may believe Snidas, it remained in this ſtate 8 56 
years, from the time of Amphion, till Terpander added to it 


three new ſtrings, which extended the Muſieal Scale to a Hep- 
tachord, or ſeventh, and ſupplied the player with 7490" _ 


Tetrachords... 
It was about I 50 years after this period, that Pythagoras i is 


id to Hare added an eie ſtring, t to the Lain, in 1 to 


90 70 Lib, Us, cap. 12. 
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com plete the oQtave, which confiſted of {00 c dijun# 7 etra- 
RN 
Theſe dates, of the ſeveral additions to the Seas at ſuch 
diſtant periods, though perhaps not exact, may, however, if 
near the truth, ſhow the ſlow progreſs of human knowledge, 
and the contented ignorance of barbarous times. But if we 
wonder at the Muſic of Greece remaining ſo many ages in this 
circumſcribed ſtate, it may be aſked, why that of China and 
Perſia is not better now, though the inhabitants of thoſe coun-. 
tries have long been civilized, and accuſtomed to luxuries and 
refinements. 
Boethius gives a a different hiſtory of the ſcale, and tells us, 
that the ſyſtem did not long remain in ſuch narrow limits as a 
Tetracliord. Choræbus, the ſon of Athis, or Atys, king. of 
' Lydia, added a fifth firing, Hyagnis a ſixth, Terpander a ſe- 
venth, and, at length, Lychaon of Samos, an eighth. But all 
* accounts are irreconcileable with Homer's Hymn to Mer- 
ury, where the Chelys, or Teſtudo, the invention of which 
wp e to that God, is ſaid to have had ſeven firings. GJ. 


406 


Ware are many claimants among the muſicians of ancient 


Greece, to the ſtrings that were afterwards added to theſe, by 
which the ſcale, in the time of Ariſtoxenus, was extended to 
two. octaves. Athenzus, more than once, ſpeaks of the nme- 
ftringed-inſirument (s); and Ton of Chios, a tragic and lyric poet, 
and philoſopher, who. firſt, recited. his pieces in the 82d Olym- 
Piad, 452 B. C. mentions, in ſame verſes quoted by Euclid, 
the ten-/tringed Lyre (t); a proof that the third conjoint tetra- 
chard was. added. to the ſcale in his time, which was about fifty 

years, after „ is e to have conſtructed the oc- 

cel (4). 


kr) See p. 367. the ſimpleſt of io kramer had a contynſs: 
e Bede og gate Bis. iv. Eg vin of nine ſounds, —_ py 
Theocritus, Id. viii. . e of a Syrinx (t) Ane Au. = 
with nine notes, Emory; but con- 4 Len died, according to | Fablricins | 
fidering the extenſion mw the Scale in his vol. i. p. 681, 419 years B. C. and 78 
time, 262 B. C. it is no great wonder if after; 9 Beſides 1 3 
thy- 


The different 3 among aha; n to the ſame mu- 
ſical diſcoveries, only prove that muſic was cultivated in dif- 
ferent countries; and that the inhabitants of each country in- 
vented. and improved their own inſtruments, ſome of which 
happening to reſemble thoſe of other parts of Greece, ren- 
dered it difficult for hiſtorians to avoid attributing the ſame in- 
vention to different perſons. Thus the ſingle Flute was given 

ta Minerva, and to Marſyas; the Syrinx, or Fiſtula, to Pan, 
and to Cybele ; and the Lyre, or Cithara, to Mercury, Apollo, 
Amphion, Linus, and Orpheus. Indeed, the mere addition of 
2 ſtring or two to an inftrument without a neck, was fo ob- 

_ vious hg eaſy, that it 18 ſcarce poſſible not to conceive many | 
people. to have done it at the ſame time. 

With reſpe& to the number of firings upon the Iyre of Ti- 
motheus,, the account of Pauſanias and Suidas is confirmed in 
the famous Senatus-Conſultum againſt him, already flightly 
mentioned in the Diſſertation, but of which I ſhall give a more 
particular account. 

This curious piece of antiquity is preſerved at full length i in 
Boethius (x). Mr. Stillingfleet ( 3) has lately given an extract 
from it, in proof of the fi implicity of the ancient Spartan 
muſic. The fact is mentioned in Athenæus; and Caſaubon, 

in his notes upon that author (2), has inſerted the whole ori- 

ginal text from Boethius, with corrections, to which I refer the 
learned reader. I ſhall here, however, give a faithful tranſla- 
tion of this extraordinary Spartan, Act of Parliament. arg 
 « Whereas Timotheus the Milefian, coming to aur city. hes : 
diſhonoured our ancient muſic, and, deſpiing the: Lyre of ſeven 
Hringt, bas, by the intraduction of a greater vaniety. of notes, cor 
rupted the ears of our youth ; and by the number of his firings, 
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and the novelty of hit melody, has given ts cur muſic. an 1 effemi- 


nate and artificial dreſs, inflead of the plain and orderly one in 
which it has hitherto appeared; rendering melody Infamous, by 


compoſing in. the eren, inflead of” the Enharmonic {a} ;— 


— The Kings and the Ephori babe, 
therefore, "ſolved to paſs cenſure upon. Timotheus for theſe 
things : and, farther, to oblige bim to cut all the ſuperfluous 


firings of his eleven, leaving only the ſeven tones; and to baniſh 


him from our city; that men may be warned for the future, not 
fo introduce into Sparta any  unbecoming CUſtOMS"——m————— ] 

The ſame ſtory, as related in Athenzus, has this additional 
circumſtance, that when the public executioner was on the 


point of fulfilling the ſentence, by cutting off the new ſtrings, 


Timotheus, perceiving a little ſtatue in_the ſame place, with a 
lyre in his hand, of as many ſtrings as that which had N 5 


the offence, and ſhewing it to the judges, was acquitted. 


Indeed the decree only informs us, that the uſe of a lyre, 


with more than ſeven ſtrings, was not allowed at this time by 


the Lacedæmonians; but does not prove that the reſt of Greece 


had confined their muſic within the compaſs of ſeven notes; 


nor, conſequently, aſcertain how many of the eleven firings 


were additions peculiar to Timotheus. That the outcry againſt 


the novelties of this muſician was, however, not confined to 


Sparta, appears from a paſſage i in Plutarch's Dialogue, where 
he gives a liſt of the innovators, who had corrupted and. ener- 


vated the good old melody, by additional notes both upon, the 
hays. and Lyre (5). 

Laſus of Hermione, UE" he, by changing muſical Rhythms 
to the Dithyrambic irregularity” of Nene and, at the fame 


x 


© This part of the original is very 


corrupt: the meaning, however, a 5 
.to Sage hey in a ee, at the CI 
tival, be had ſung a poem upon the labour 
of Semele, at the birth of Bacchus, * 
which he had not ſufficiently attendec 
deeency and decorum 


(3) Plutarch 3 Lakin of 1 33 
the many ſounds, the oupuna. of Flutes, 
And Plato, in his Rep. Lib. iii inveighing 
againſt inſtruments. of many /rings, calls 
them. imitators of the Flute: avas; n- 


be 


and in his third book, De Leg. 
complains of the Lyre e the Flute. 


5 | time 


— 


e e. 


time, emulating the compaſs and variety of the Flute, occa- 
ſioned a great revolution in the ancient muſic. Melanippides, 
who ſucceeded him, in like manner, would not confine him 
ſelf to the old muſic, wo more "HRS his ſcholar Philoxenus, 
or Timotheus.“ | 
The ſame thing alſo appears from the bitter inveQives to 
which the comic poets at Athens, eſpecially Pherecrates and 
Ariſtophanes, gave a looſe ; not, perhaps, from underſtanding 
muſic, or being at all ſenſible of its effects, but from that envy, 
Which the great reputation of the muſician had excited. An 
exalted character is a ſhooting- butt, at which ſatiriſts, and 
wicked wits, conſtantly point their arrows; and the ſtage at all 
times wages war r againſt | whatever calls off the public attention 
from itſelf. ; 
'The abuſe, e of this . . 4. in 
ancient authors, is, perhaps, as great a proof of his ſuperiority, 
as the praiſe. A Greek epigram, preſerved in Macrobius, in- 
forms us, that the Epheſians gave him a thouſand pieces of 
gold for compoſing a poem in honour of Diana, at the dedica- 
tion of the temple of that Goddeſs; and was not that a ſuffi- 
cient reaſon for hungry authors to rail y 
Plutarch tells us, that the comic poet Pherecrates introduced - 
Muſſe on the ſtage, under the figure of a woman, whoſe body 
was terribly torn and mangled. She is aſked by Juſtice, under 
the figure of another woman, the cauſe of her ill- treatment? 
when ſhe relates her ſtory in the following words: „“ The firſt 
ſource of all my misfortunes was Melanippides, who began to 
enervate and debilitate me by his Fwelve ſtrings. However, 
this would not have reduced me to the deplorable condition in 
which I now appear, if Cineſias, that curſed Athenian, had 
not contributed to ruin and disfigure me in his Dithyrambic 
Strophes, by his falſe and ügeune ble inflexions of voice. In 
ſhort, his cruelty, to me was. beyond all deſeription; and next 
to him, * took it into his head t to abuſe me by ſuch di- 
1 ie 
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viſions and flouriſhes, as no one ever thought of before, making 
me ſubſervient to all his whims, twiſting and twirling me a 
| thouſand ways, in order to produce from five firings, the twelve 
different modes (c). But ſtill, the freaks of ſuch. a man would 
not have been ſufficient to complete my ruin; for he was able 
to make me ſome amends. Nothing now was wanting but 
the cruelty of one Timotheus to ſend me to the grave, after 
maiming and mangling me in the moſt inhuman manner. 
Who is this Timotheus?“ ſays Juſtice. 
| M USG 
5 „ O *tis that vile Mileſian blade, 
| Who treats me like an arrant jade; | 
Robs me of all my Tormer n 2 776 THT 
And loads me with contempt and ſhame} 
Contriving ftill, where'er he goes, ; 
New ways to multiply my woes: 
Nay more, the wretch J never meet, 
Be it in palace, houſe, or ftreet, _ 
But ſtrait he ſtrips off all my things 
And ties me with a dozen ftrings (d)) 
(e) This paſſage ſeems manifeſtly to eh probable that the wo / SR. Lo added N 
imply an inſtrument with a zect, by which were Bl for the Chromatic Genus which _ 
the ſounds of five frings only, were mul- he ſtands accuſed, by the Senatus- Conſultum, * 
tiplied to thoſe of all the twelve modes; of having introduced at Sparta; and the 
and this was, probably, the firſt attempt of Nete Diezengmenon, or ſound E, upon the 
| the kind in Greece; at leaſt it is the firſt firſt line in the treble, which, though ſup-- 
| I . that I have ſeen upon record. TEE. 5 ſed to have been added to the Scale by 
| a) This is a fragment from a comedy Ponta ot: may, perhaps, never have 
_ written by Pherecrates, called Chiron, and been heard by the Spartans, before the _ 
the only remains of that poet; and as Ti- arrival of Timotheus among them, Tf 
motheus is accuſed by him of multiplying this conjecture be right, his Scale muſt 


the ſtrings of the lyre to welve, as that have been the following: 
inſtrument had ten before his time, it 18 "TE 9 Wed 


— — 


It appears from the above fragment, that There were two Poet- muficians of the name 
Timotheus was not the firſt who uſed eleven of Melanippides, both anterior to the elder 
ſtrings, ſince the Lyre of Melanippides Timotheus. 125 wht On, 
was furniſhed with zwelve, before his time. 


— up I rr —— oceans es — rr men Wo 
——ů— 1 = 


| appears in the copy of the Senatus-Conſultum, inſerted in the 
Oxford Edition of Aratus, though no notice is taken of it by 
ſome tranſlators. It is likewiſe to be found, not only i in the 
copy of this decree, which Caſaubon has given in his notes 


upon Athenzus, but in a beautiful MS, of the eleventh cen- 
tury, in the Britiſh Muſeum (e). If then it is certain that the 


Lacedzmonians admired the Enharmonic Genus for its /mpli- 
city, and yet reprobated the Chromatic for its 4% Neuliy and 


effeminacy, does it not fortify the hypotheſis hazarded in the 
Diſſertation, concerning the plainneſs and u te of the an- ; 


cient Enharmonic ? 
It appears from Suidas, that the eat and muſical com- 


poſitions of Timotheus were very numerous, and of various 
kinds. He attributes to him nineteen Nomes, or Canticles, in 


| Hexameters 3 thirty-ſix Proems, or Preludes; eighteen Dithy- 
rambics ; twenty-one Hymns; the poem in praiſe of Diana; 


one Panegyric ; three Tragedies, the Per/fans, Phinidas, and | 


| Laertes ; to which muſt- be added a fourth, mentioned by ſe- 


veral ancient authors, called Nzobe, without forgetting the 


poem on the birth of Bacchus. Stephen of Byzantium makes 


him author of eighteen books of Nomes, or airs; for the Cr- 
thara, to eight thouſand verſes, and we. a thouſand 1 or 


Preludes, for the Nomes of the Flute. 
Timotheus died in Macedonia, dez to Suidas, at the 
4 age of ninety-ſeven ; though the Marbles, much better autho- 
| rity, ſay at ninety; and Stephen of Byzantium fixes his death 


in the fourth year of the 105th Olympiad, two years before 


' the birth of Alexander the Great; whence it appears, that this 


Timotheus was not the famous player on the Flute, ſo much 


'eſteemed by that prince, who was animated to ſuch a degree by by 


his performance, as to ſeize his arms; and who. employed 


him, as Athenzus informs us ( f together with the other 


O Bi. favs 15 B. IX. | (V Lib. xii, p-. 538. | 
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It has already been remarked, that the- word Enharmonic 
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great muſicians of his time, at his nuptials. However, by an 
inattention to dates, and by forgetting that of theſe two muſi- 
eians of the ſame name, the one was a Mileſian, and the other 
a Theban 0 8) they have g's Bakr ae r always 0 con- 
founded. ie 55 


2 * 


of the Wlmian Ganes. | 


Theſe Games were ſo called from the ihm of. Corinth, 4 
where they were celebrated. In their firſt inſtitution, accord- 


ing to Pauſanias (4), they conſiſted only of funeral rites. and 
_ ceremonies, in honour of Melicertes ; but Theſeus afterwards, 


as Plutarch informs us (i), in Sant of Hercules, who had 
appointed Games at Olympia, in honour of Jupiter, dedicated 


theſe to Neptune, his reputed father, who was regarded as the 
particular protector of the Iſthmus, and commerce, of Corinth. 


The ſame trials of ſkill were exhibited here, as at the other three 


Sacred Games, and particularly thoſe of Muſic and Poetry (2). f 


Livy relates a very intereſting event, which happened during 
che celebration of theſe Games, after the Romans had-defeated 


Philip king of Macedon, one of the ſucceſſors of Alexander 


the Great, who had been, in poſſeſſiqn oe the. chief part. of | 
_ Greecs.::::: 5 


The time, ys this Ac, for 1 15 Ithmian 


Games was now come. There was always a great concourſe 


of people at them, from the natural curiolity of the Greeks, 
who delighted in ſeeing all kinds of combats and bodily exer= _ 
ciſes, as well as from the convenience of the ſituation, be- 


tween two ſeas, for the inhabitants of different Provinces to 
aſſemble. But being at this time anxious to know their own 


fate, and that of their country, all Greece flocked thither, the 


| Ke part ſilently kerennenn g the worſt, and ſome not ſerupling | 


#5 Lucian Harmozid, . Wy (4) Plutarch, Sympoſ: lib. v. Qua. 2. 
6) IJnitio Corintbiac. 3 Epift, pro. 21. p· 408 D. 
a (0 ＋n Theſeo. | Edit. Lip. 
N 155 openly 
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openly to expreſs their fears. At length the Romans took 
their places at the Games, and a herald, with a' trumpet, in 
the uſual manner, advanced into the middle of the Arena, as 
if to prondunce the common form of words; but, when ſilence 
was ordered, he proclaimed, „ that the Roman ſenate and 


people, and T. Quinctius Flamininus their general, after van- 


quiſhing Philip and his Macedomans, declared the Corinthians, 
Phocæans, all the Locrians, the iſland Eubœa, the Magneſians, 
Theſſalonians, Perrbæbi, Achæans, and Phthiotes, all which 
ſtates had been poſſeſſed by Philip, free, independent, and fub- 
ject only to their own laws.“ The joy which this proclama- 
tion occaſioned in the aſſembly was, at firſt, too great to be 
comprehended. The ſpectators could. ſcarce 'oredit What they b 
heard; they regarded each other with aſtoniſhment, as if they 
had 55 out of a dream. Each, diffident of his own ears, 
with reſpect to what particularly concerned himſelf and his 


own country, aſked. his. neighbour what had been laid. The . 


herald was even called again, ſo ſrong a deſire did each ex- 
preſs, not only to hear, but to {ce the meſſenger; of their li- 
berty, and they had the fatisfaQion of hearing him repeat the 
decree. When their joy was fully confirmed, they expreſſed it 
in ſuch loud and reiterated ſhouts of applauſe, that it was evi⸗ 
dent 1. iberty was dearer to them than all the other advantages 5 
of life (/). After this the Games were celebrated, but with 
the greateſt hurry and confuſion; no one had eyes or atten- 
St for the 22.57 every avenue” of inferior pleaſure v was 1 


e 
"Theſe Games, in DT che Victor Were lr ata with 
garlands of pine leaves, were celebrated with great magnifi- 
cence and ſplendour, as long as Paganiſm « continued to be the 
eſtabliſhed religion of Greece; nor were they omitted even 
when Corinth was ſacked and burned by Mummius, the Ro- 

001 Plut. Vit. Flamin. fays;' the ſhouts dead! into the Stadium. 


were ſo loud, that ſome crows which hap- 0 Dee. 8 lib. xxxili. cap, 33. 
| a to be ug over their heads, fell 


r 


man 


nie particular a notice. 


man general, at which time the care of them was transferred 
to the Sicyonians, but was reſtored again to the inhabitants of 


Corinth, when that city was rebuilt. 


Though every Grecian Province had its ander Cine, 
1 every great city its feſtivals, in many of which Poets and 
Muſicians contended for pre-eminence; yet, after beſtowing ſo 
many pages upon the four Sacred Games, I ſhould extend my 
enquiries concerning theſe inſtitutions no farther, if a cele- 
brated eſtabliſnment of this kind, among the Athenians, the 


moſt elegant, refined, ingenious, and voluptuous people of 
Greece, did not, from the frequent mention that is made of it 


in ancient authors, and the renown of the 6 COMA ſeem to 


3 £4 \ $42 > $:42 [29445 * 2 : % > X "4 54 1 0 


N BY of, the Ponathenzan Gamer, | 


There were two Nhe foltivats 2s this Jen tation. at 


Athens, the greater. and the leſs ; both of which were cele- 
brated there in honour of Minerva, the patroneſs of that city. 
They muſt have been of very high antiquity, as their firſt 
inſtitution was aſcribed to Orpheus (u), and to king Erichtho- 

nius (0); and their renewal and augmentation to Theſeus (). 


The greater Panathenea were exhibited every five years, the leſs 


every three, or, according to ſome writers, annually (9). 
Though the celebration of neither, at firſt, employed more 
than one day, yet in after-times they were protracted for the 


ſpace of many days, and ſolemnized with greater Pioneers: 
tions and magnificence than at their firſt inſtitution, |) 
Prizes were eſtabliſhed there for three different kinds of | 


combat: the firſt conſiſted of Foot and Horſe-races ; the ſecond, 


of Athletic exerciſes ; and the third, of Poetical and Muſical . 


Cn) Theoderet, Therapeut. Ub. i l, 5 0 * „ 
, . (9) Thuggdid, ib, vi 


- conteſts, 
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8 Theſe laſt are ſaid to have been inſtituted by Pericles: 
and that great patron of arts and literature may have been the 
firſt who excited emulation in Poets and Muſicians, at this 


feſtival, by beſtowing rewards upon the moſt excellent; but, 


according to Plutarch (7), who had conſulted the Panathenzan 


Regiſter, Muſical Performances were of much earlier date 
there than the time of Pericles. Rhapſodiſts were appointed 
to ſing the verſes of Homer at theſe Games, by a agls 


: the ſon of Piſiſtratus. 


_ Singers of the firſt claſs, pan! by er on the 


Flute and Cithara, exerciſed their talents here, upon ſubjects 


preſcribed by the directors of theſe exhibitions. And while the 
Athenian ſtate was free and independent, the noble and ge- 
nerous actions of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, who had op- 
poſed the power of the Piſiſtratidæ, and of Ariſtobulus, Who 
had delivered the Athenians from the oppreſſion of the thirty 
tyrants, impoſed upon them 2 the e e were ce- 


lebrated in theſe ſongs. 


Ihͤbe firſt who obtained the prize Wess on the Cithara, ac- 
cording to the Marbles, was Phrynis, of Mitylene, about 457 
years B. C. But this Muſician was not equally ſucceſsful | 
when he contended in theſe Games with Timotheus, who 
boaſts, himſelf, in ſome verſes preſerved by Plutarch (s 5 of a 


victory he had obtained over him. 


There were premiums. likewiſe FOR to players on the 
Flute, an inſtrument long in the higheſt eſteem throughout. all 
Greece, but in particular requeſt at Athens; perhaps from the 


legendary account of its invention by Minerva, the protectreſs 
of chat city. Though the pagan religion ſeems to have had 


burt little effect in reſtraining vice, and held out but few al- 


lurements to virtue, yet it furniſhed its votaries WA ans 
for innumerable follies. 


(r) De Muſica. CGE. my 5 8 728 00 P. Lad d. 
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Ariſtotle (z) tells us, that the Flute, after its firſt invention, 
was uſed by mean people, and thought an ignoble inſtrument, 
unworthy of a free man, till after the invaſion and defeat of 
the Perſians (7); when eaſe, affluence, and luxury ſoon ren- 
dered its uſe ſo common, that it was a diſgrace to a perſon of 
birth not to know how to play upon it. Callias and Critias, 
celebrated Athenians, Archytas of Tarentum, Philolaüs, and 
Epaminondas, were able performers on the Flute. Indeed” 
Muſic, in general, was in ſuch favour, and the ſtudy of it was 
thought ſo eſſential a part of education, at Athens, in the time 
of Pericles and Socrates, that Plato (x) and Plutarch (y) have 
thought it neceſſary to inform us of whom thoſe two great 
perſonages received inſtructions in that art. DAMON, the 

_ Athenian, was the muſic maſter of both. The philoſopher 
calls him his friend, in a Dialogue of Plato, where Nicias, 
one of the interlocutors, informs the company, that Socrates 

had recommended, as a muſic maſter to his ſon, Damon, the 
diſciple of Agathocles, who not only excelled in his own pro- 5 
feſſion, but poſſeſſed every quality that could be wiſhed in . 
man to whom the care of youth was to be confided (z). 

Damon had chiefly cultivated that part of Muſic, which con- 

1 | cerns Time or Cadence, For which he is highly commended *' 

1 by Plato (a), who ſeems to have regarded Khyt/hm as the moſt . 

TOLL: e lſſential part of Muſic, and that upon which the morals of a 
people depended, more than upon Melody, or, as the ancients. 
aulled it, Harmony, He is alſo mentioned by Ariſtides Quinti- | 

1} lianus, an en excelled in ee his ee, 


416 


De Rehrb. ep. v i ander word, that be had 1 at Dae | 
(z) Strabo ſays, it was the general opi- three hundred and twenty-nine of the Per- 
nion, that the Greeks had the chief part ſian monarch's concubines, who were all 
of their Muſie, and Muſical Inſtruments, ſkilled in Muſic, and 3 on the 
from Afia and Thrace, And according to Flute, and other inſtruments, 
= Athenæus, lib. xiii. p. 607, Muſic was (#) In primo Alcibiad. 
5 EW thought a neeeſſa female accompliſh- (») Þn Pericl. 5 
1 ment in the time of Darius; for this au- (z) Lach, 
| thor tells us, that Parmenio wrote Alex- (a) De Repub. lib, i Ul, 


a judi- 
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a judicious choice of ſuch ſounds and intervals as were beſt 
adapted to the effects he intended to produce (5). 
Pericles, the moſt accompliſhed character in antiquity, was 
not only a conſummate judge, but a great encourager of all the 
arts. And in his life, written by Plutarch, we are told that 
the Muſes bore a principal ſhare in all the public ſpectacles 
with which he entertained the people. He not only regulated 
and augmented the Poetical and Muſical conteſts at the Pa- 
nathenzan feſtivals, but built the Odeum (c), or Muſic-Room, 
in which Poets and Muſicians daily exerciſed themſelves 
in their art, and rehearſed new compoſitions, before they were 
exhibited in the theatre, . 
It was Pericles, likewiſe, By ad to Athens ANTIGE- F 
NIDES, one of the moſt renowned Muſicians of antiquity 3 of 


whoſe life and talents ſuch honourable mention is made in | 


ancient authors, that it ſeems neceſlary to give the reader ſome 
account of them. According to Suidas, he was a native of 
Thebes, in Bæotia, and the ſon of Satyrus, a celebrated Flute- 
player, who, as Mlian tells us, was ſo charmed with the lec- 
' tures of the philoſopher. Ariſton, that upon quitting. them, he 
ſaid, „If I do not break my Flute, I hope I ſhall have my 
head cut off.”  Antigenides was not the only one of his coun- 
try whole abilities upon. that inſtrument had rendered him fa- 
mous. The Thebans in general piqued themſel ves much upon 
being great performers on the Flute. This is manifeſt from 
a paſſage in Dion Chryſoſtom. The pre- eminence, ſays he, 
which all Greece unanimouſly allows to the Thebans, in this 
particular, has been conſtantly regarded by them as a point 
of great importance, of which I ſhall give an inſtance, - After 
the total ruin of their city, which has never yet been rebuilt, 


@ 8 ! to Plutarch, was 
a profound politician, and, under the 'maſk © | 
of a Muſician, he tried to conceal from the 


multitude this talent, He was, however, 
involved with his patron Pericles, in the 


| political Kifputes of his time, and baniſh-" 


ed, as a favourer of tyranny. The period 

when he flouriſhed, * be n from 

his connections. 15 
(e) Plut. i Pericl, 
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no part of it being now inhabited but the ſmall quarter, called 


Cadmea, they gave themſelves but little trouble in reſtoring 


any of the public monuments that had been thrown down or 


deſtroyed, one ſtatue only of Mercury excepted, which they 


took great pains to dig out from among the rubbiſh, and to 
erect again, on account of the following inſcription :. EM 


pev OnEag vougy merger ano Greece has declared that Thebes 

wins the prize upon the Flute. So that this ſtatue i 18 full ſtand- 

ing in the old public ſquare, among the ruins (4)? 
Pronomus, mentioned already (e), as the inventor of a Flute, 


upon which he could play in three different Modes, was a 


Theban. Before his time, there was a particular Flute for 
every Mode or Key: : and fo out of tune are the generality of 


modern Flutes, i were almoſt to be wiſhed that the cuſtom had 
ſtill continued. The words and Mufic of a Hymn, compoſed 
by Pronomus for the inhabitants of Chaleis, when they went 


to Delos, were ſubſiſting in the time of Pauſanias, as was like- 


wiſe the ſtatue of this Muſician, erected ig * citizens: of | 


Thebes, near that of Epaminondas (7). 


Antigenides being, therefore, originally an tape of a 
city in which the Flute was held in ſuch honour, and the fon 


of a perſon who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf upon it, was the 


more likely to become eminent in the ſame art; and he is ſaid. 


to have brought it to greater perfection an any one of his 
time, by the leſſons he received from PHILOXENUS. This 


celebrated Poet-Muſician, was a native of Cythera, and author 
of a great number of Lyric poems, which are entirely loſt. 

His innovations in Muſic are ſtigmatized by Plutarch, and the 
comic Poets of his own time. He was ſo great an epicure, 
that he is ſaid to have wiſhed for a throat as long as that of a 
crane, and all palate, in order to prolong. the reliſh of the de- 
licious morſels he ſwallowed. He was, however, as much cele- 


| (4) Orat. 7. p. 123. Edit. Pate 


Ov Tae 7 Bærric. cap. xii. * 
(e) P. 64. 


. = 8 80 8585 brated 
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brated for his jeſts as his gluttony. Being ſerved with a ſmall 

fiſh, at the table of Dionyſius of Syracuſe, and ſeeing an enor- 

mous turbot placed before the tyrant, he put the head of the 
little fiſh cloſe to his mouth, and pretended to whiſper it: then 
placed it cloſe to his ear, as if to receive the anſwer more 
diſtinly. Upon being aſked by Dionyſus for an explana- ' 
tion of this mummery, he ſaid, I am writing a poem, Sir, 
upon Galatea, one of the Nereids; and as I want information 
concerning ſeveral particulars relative to her father Nereus, and 
the watry element, that are quite out of my ken, I was in hopes 
of obtaining ſome ſatis faction from this fiſh; but he tells me, 
that he is too young and ignorant to be able to ſatisfy my 

curiolity, and refers me to that grown-gentleman before your 
majeſty, who is much better acquainted with aquatic affairs.” 

The tyrant underſtood him, and had the complaiſance to ſend 
the turbot (g). But though, from this inſtance, he appears 

to have been high in favour with Dionyſius, he afterwards 

proved ſo awkward a courtier, that he preferred the labour of 
carrying ſtones from a quarry, to the diſguſt of praiſing the 
bad verſes of his patron. 

7 Antigenides was, in his youths. according to Suidas, 
Flute-player in ordinary (4) to Philoxenus, and accompanied 
him in the muſical airs which he had ſet to his own verſes. 
Inſtructed by ſuch a maſter; it was no wonder that he ſhould 
have, in his turn, diſciples: of the firſt claſs himſelf, and be 

careſſed by the greateſt: princes, Pericles, who had under 
taken the education of his nephew Alcibiades, appointed An- 

tigenides for his Flute-maſter. But Aulus Gellius relates, 
from the e of Muſic, i in thirty Books, by Pamphila, that 


415 It was of this efurwon, 8 Machos, A falmon* s bay; Heltuo, was thy fate; 
the comic Poet, cited by Athenzus, The doctor call'd, declares all help too late: 
told the ſtory which has furniſhed la Fon- Mercy! cries Helluo, mercy on my foul! 
taine with a {abject for one of his tales, Is there no hope ?—Alas—then bring the 
and Pope with a point, at nd end of 0 one of rn Ep. I. 
his characters. e Auges. | 4 
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his ſcholar Alcibiades ſetting up for a fine gentleman,” and tak- 
ing the utmoſt care of his perſon, was ſoon diſguſted with 
his inſtrument, as Minerva herſelf had been before; for hap- 


pening to ſee himſelf in a mirror, while he was playing, he was 
ſo ſhocked at the diſtortion of his ſweet countenance, that he | 
broke his Flute, in a tranſport of paſſion, and threw it away, 


which brought this inſtrument into great diſgrace among the 
young people of rank at Athens. However, this diſguſt did 


not extend to the ſound of the Flute itſelf, fince we find by 


Plutarch, that the great performers upon it eee long after 
to be much followed and admired (i). 1 
It was Antigenides, according to Athenæus (% whio rlavel 

upon the Flute at the nuptials of Iphierates, when that Athe- 
nian general eſpouſed the daughter of Cotys, king of Thrace : 
and Plutarch attributes to him the tranſporting Alexander to 


ſuch a degree, by his performance of the Harmatian Air, at a 
| banquet, that he ſeized his arms, and was on the point of at- 


tacking his gueſts. The ſame ſtory has been told of Timo- 
theus. The Lacedæmonians had a ſong which ſaid, that 2 
good performer on the Flute would make a man naue u 


danger, and face even iron itſelf.” 


Notwithſtanding this Muſician was fo high i in Pies ng he 
ſeemed to regard public favour as a precarious: poſſeſſion, and 
was never elated by the applauſe of the multitude. He endea- 
voured to inſpire his diſciples with the ſame ſentiments ; and 
in order to conſole one of them, who, though poſleſſed of 


| great abilities, had received but little tene kran his au- 


(i) Arittorle, ob 8 . Fg in- : 


troduction and progreſs of the Flute in 
Greece, and of its univerſal uſe, gives a 


different reaſon for its being leſs in repute 


during his own time, than formerly. 


„The Flute is now, ſays he, regarded as 
unſit for young gentlemen, becauſe not a 
moral inftrument, "adapted to enthyfiaſ- 
tic, and paſſionate Muſic, ſuch as is Pro- 
Per for the ſober purpoſes of 9 | 


| 88 * neal. be meant * an in- 


ſtrument as the Lyre, to which Poetry and 


morality could be united by the perſon 

who performed upon it. But if we reflect 

upon the influence of faſhion, and the va - 
nity of imitating the great, the cauſe aſ- 


ſigned by A, Gellius for the diſgrace of the 

Flute, is more likely to have been the true 

one, than that given by Ariſtotle. Pay 
(10 Lib. iv. | 13 


| dience, 4 
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dience, «the next time you play, ſays he, ſhall be to me and 
tlie Muſes (I).“ Antigenides was ſo fully perſuaded of the coarſe 
taſte of the common people, that one day, hearing at a diſtance a 
violent burſt of applauſe, to a player on the Flute, he ſaid, 
« there muſt be ſomething very bad in that man's perform.- 
ance, or thoſe People: would not be ſo Krim of their approba- 
e was 8 of many 1 upon the Flute. > 
He encreaſed the number of holes, which extended the compals. 


of the inſtrument, and, probably, rendered its Tones more flexi- 


ble, and capable of greater variety, Theophraſtus, in his Hiſtory 
of Plants, has recorded how and at what ſeaſon, Antigenides 
cut the reeds for his Flute, differently from former players on. 


| that inſtrument, in order to have ſuch as would expreſs all the 


delicacy and refinements of his new Muſic; and FRE, has 
tranſlated the paſſage (m). 


This Muſician had great Sdn "Irs flutes, upon which he 
* eaſily expreſs minute intervals and inflexions of ſound, 


ſince, according to Apuleius, he played upon them in all the 


modes: upon the Zolian and Tonian, remarkable the one for 
| ſimplicity, the other for variety; upon the plaintive Lydian ; 
upon the Phrygian, conſecrated to religious. ceremonies ; and 
upon the Dorian, ſuitable to warriors (2). ; 
The innovations of Antigenides were. not. confined” to. 7 4 $ 
ute only : they extended to the robe of the performer ; - and 
he was the firſt who appeared in public with delicate Mileſian 


ſlippers, and a robe of ſaffron-colour, called crocoton (o). Plu- 


tarch has preſerved a bon mot of Epaminondas, relative to An- 
tigenides. This general, upon being informed, in order to 


alarm him, that the IT had ſent Ops i into the Fele 


a. 


bY Cie: Bruton al. Max. ef 5 8 WP fu er Suren, ſeu Ea W - 


(] Lib, xv i. 8 eu P hrygium religioſum, 2 Dorium be 
(un) Tibicen quidam fit Augen, om N ty ig neg 8 4 1 
als uoculæ mellexs, et idem omnis mods peri- (o) 18 2 Aub. arg © 


tus We, ta ſeu tu velles A olium fimplex, 
$4.4 187 
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ponneſus, equipped with entire new arms; aſked « whether An⸗ 
tigenides was diſturbed when he ſaw new flutes in N N 
of Tellis?“ who was a bad performer. 

DOB ION is mentioned by Plutarch as a Flite-playet ws 
had made ſeveral changes in the Muſic of his time, and who 
was head of a ſect of performers, that militated againſt an- 
other ſect of practical muſicians, of which Antigenides was 
the chief; a proof that theſe two maſters were cotempora- 
ries and MED. (o). Dorion, though much celebrated as a 
great Muſician, and Poet, by Athenæus, is better known to 
poſterity as a voluptuary. Both his Muſic and Poetry are loſt, 
however, many of his pleaſantries are preſerved. Being at Milo, 
a city of Egypt, and not able to procure a lodging, he en- 
. quired of a prieſt who was facrificing in a chapel, to what 
divinity it was dedicated, who anſwered, to Jupiter and to 
Neptune. How ſhould I be able, ſays Dorion, to get a lodging 
in a place where the Gods are forced to lie double? Supping 
one night with Nicocreon, in the iſland of Cyprus, and ad- 
miring a rich gold cup that was placed on the ſide- board, the 
goldſmith will make you juſt ſuch another, ſays the prince, 
whenever you pleaſe; © he'll obey your orders much better 
than mine, ſir, fays Dorion ; ſo let me have that, and do you 
beſpeak another.“ The 8 of Athenæus (y) upon this 
i e is, that Dorion acted 8458725 the proverb, which ſays, that 


To Flute · players, nature gave brains there's x no doubt, 
But alas 1 in Vain, for . ſoon ar han” out Ot 


Ha It appears, from a Jet in Xe- rojo * nenen butin cbr 


nate, Memor. iv. 4. that it was no the ſame laws. . 

uncommon thing for the Athenians to be 9 Lib, vill. p. 3 38. „ 
divided into, what we ſhould call, Fidaling (7 Archi jaey auaulngs Orot yooy So : 
Factions. Socrates, diſcourſing upon the = AM ape Tw pve N A 1005 t Tu FU. 


advantages of concord in a ſtate, ſays, Moſt of the eminent Flute play ers were 
by concord, I mean that the city ſhould Beotians: 


Agree, not in chaſing the ſame Poet, or to _ wy rife to this WR 


N 


* 


Upon 


Craſſo in aere nati; which ſeems 55 
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- Upon hearing the deſcription of a tempeſt, in the Nauplins 
of Timotheus, Dorion aid, he had ſeen a better in a boil- 
ing cauldron. 
Having loſt a large Die at a TJ XY which ke wore 
on. account of his foot being violently ſwelled by the gout, 
* the only harm 1 wiſh the thief, ſaid he, is, that my thoe 
may fit him. 
His wit and las wade ende for his away, and: be 
was a welcome gueſt wherever he went. Philip of Macedon,. 
in order to enliven his parties of Makers, uſed frequently to. 
invite him with Ariſtonicus the ci#hary/t.. 
Ho great a demand there was at this time for Flutes, a 
Athens, may be conceived from a circumſtance mentioned by 
Plutarch, in his Life of Iſocrates. This orator, ſays he, was 
the ſon of Theodorus, a Fute-maker, who acquired wealth 
ſufficient by his employment not only to educate his children 
in a liberal way, but alſo to bear one of the heavieſt public 
burdens to which an Athenian citizen was liable; that of fur- 
niſhing a Choir, or Chorus for bis tribe, or OE, at 2 1 705 
and religious ceremonies (6). 1 z 
The wealth of Theodorus will not, Shreve, appear very f | 15 
extraordinary, if we judge of the price of Flutes by that of 1 
ISMENIAS, the celebrated Muſician of Thebes; who, ac- 
cording to Lucian (7), gave three talents, or 581//. 5. for a 
Flute, at Corinth. But this celebrated Muſician was as emi- 


nent for his Fa e, as for his genius. He is recorded 

| (r) This HET, be a ſtrange PTS 15 but muck Seed by n among 
| indeed, at a modern feaſt ; but was not ex- the richer- citizens, and the diſgrace conſe- 

traordinary when it was the cuſtom .to eat The 


in a'rechning poſture, and when all the 
gueſts 1 off their ſhoes,. chit: the 


couches might not be dirtied, 


. Each tribe furniſhed their diſtinct 
Chorus ; which confiſted of a band of vo- 


cal and inſtrumental performers, and dan- 
cers, who were to be hired, maintained, 


and dreſſed, during the whole time of the 


. an ExPence « conſiderable 1 in itſelf, 


uent to an inferior exhibition. 
das adde of trade and public favour, 
have rendered the buſineſs of boring Flutes 
far leſs profitable at preſent, than it was in 


the time of Theodorus ; but then we have, 


in our own country, a Harpſichord- maker, 
as able to maintain a, Choir, as the dean 


and chapter of any chad in Reg: 
land. ad eee 


00 Ad indoftum, 


" 


by 


theſe times muſt War lived in a ve 
ficent manner. If, ſays he (5), 
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by Pliny (z), as a prodigal purchaſer of jewels, which he diſ- 
played with great vanity; and was once very angry that an 
emerald had been bought, in Cyprus, for leſs than he thought the 
value of it, though purchaſed for himſelf; and ſaid to the per- 
ſon to whom he had given the cbm „ You have done 
your buſineſs like a fool, and diſgraced the gem.” Plutarch (x) 


relates the following ſtory of him: being ſent for to accom- 
pany a facrifice, and having played ſome time without the 

- appearance of any good omen in the victim, his employer be- 
came impatient, and, ſnatching the Flute out of his hand, 


began playing in a very ridiculous manner, himſelf, for which 


he was reprimanded by the company; but the happy omen 


ſoon appearing: there! ſaid he; to play acceptably to the : 
Gods, is their own gift! Thad anſwered with a ſmile, 


While 1 played, the Gods were ſo delighted, that they de- 


ferred the omen, in order to hear me the langer! but they were 
glad to get rid of your noiſe, upon any terms.“ Thus we ſee . 
that neither nts nor "OED! are ane to modem Mu- | 


ſicians. 


Indeed, che to en the W ee of h 
ry ſplendid and magni- 
a bad performer on 


the Flute e pals for a good one, how muſt he ſet 


about it? Why he muſt imitate the great Flute-players in all 
thoſe circumſtances that are extraneous to the art itſelf. And, 
principally, as they are remarkable for expending great ſums 

in rich furniture, and for appearing in public with a Gren ; 
retinue of ſervants, he muſt do the ſame.” 


With reſpe& to the ſalaries of great public dame a "oy 


_ circumſtance mentioned by Dr. Arbuthnot (z), from pant 


| ſhews that the profuſion 45 EXITAVASANEE: W the ee age 


— 


6% Lib, *xxvii. 1. (2) Tables of ancient coins, Wan ö 


A*) Sep, Md. f % 7 091 and menſures, 7. 199. 
4 Meer: bene, e © HHAL Rag 1. . 


. 


in ia the miniſters of our 1 is not equal to 


that of the Athenians during the times of which I write. For 


it is aſſerted that Amæbæus the Harper, whenever he ſung on 


the ſtage, was paid an Attic talent, or 193“. 15s. a day for his 


performance ; though he lived, it is added, cloſe by the 


theatre (a). 


The ntportance of the Flute is ; manifeſted by ak in- 


ſeriptions upon ancient marbles, given in Montfaucon, where 


it appears that the ſacrificial Tibicen, at Athens, was always 
choſen, an d his name recorded, with the officers of ſtate (5). 


This Muſician was called Auletes, and, ſometimes Spondaules. 


His office was to play on the Flute, cloſe to the ear of the 


f prieſt, during ſacrifice, ſome pious air, ſuitable to the ſervice, 
in order to keep off diſtraction and inattention during the ex- 
erciſe of his function (c). Indeed there is no repreſentation of 


a ſacrifice, proceſſion, banquet, or feſtive aſſembly, either in 
ancient Painting, or Sculpture, without a Muſician. And 

the attendance of Flute: players at ſacrifices, was ſo common in 

Greece, that it gave riſe to a proverb which was uſually applied 

to ſuch as lived at the tables of others: you live the life of a 

| Flute-player (4); Becauſe, as Suidas ſays, theſe performers be- 


ing conſtantly employed at facrifices, where the victims fur- 


niſhed them with a Ons were at little or no e in 


houſe keeping. 


The liſt of einige Flute: pe in anten is too nu- 


merous to allow a ſeparate article to each. However, a few, 
beſides thoſe EE mentioned, ſtall hold their heads above 
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(a) Roſcius 8 gain only fire — 
ſabertia, or 40361. gs. 24. a year: and 
when ke acted by the day, but fout 
thouſand aummi, or 324. gs, 10d, 

(5) Suppt. tom. ii. 5 186, 

AO A' fimilar cuſtom is ſtill preſerved 

e Greek church. For, white the 
rel ſtinds with his' face towards 
the eaſt, and repeats the prayers, the 


choir i is almoſt n finging hymns, 


Glen 


ans be 3 in ſo low a voice, for the moſt 
part, that the congregation 1s not ſuppoſed 
to pray themſelves, or to hear the prayers 
he offers up on their behalf.” Rites and 
Cerem. 0 14 the Greek Church, by Dr. John 
ing, p. 46. Perhaps too, the 
muſical performance in the churches of 
Italy, during the Mufizandi, or Hall, af, 
had the ſame origin. 
(aA Auburn flier Gare 1 voce Abburu. 
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the crowd, and ſeem to demand attention: And among theſe, 
as a particular reſpect ſeems due to Inventors, who, by genius 
or ſtudy, have extended the limits of h N or e reed 


of 


Muſic, C/onas muſt not be paſſed by unnoticed:. A HIT. 
Plutarch (e), the only author by whom he is egen telle 
us, that Clonas lived ſoon after the time of Terpander, and: 
was the firſt who compoſed Nomes for the Flute, of which-he: 
ſpecifies three that were much celebrated in antiquity, under: 


the names of Apothetos, Scheanion, and Trimeres. 


"Theſe were, 


probably, tunes for the Flute a/one, without the voice; for both- 
Plutarch and the Marbles tell us, that there were Nomes in the 


time of Terpander, which he Dy to the et are of. 


che Flute and Cithara (/). 


x F 


Polymneſtas, of Colophon i in Wenz was a compoſer for the 
Flute, as well as an improver of the Lyre; and it appears to- 

have been no uncommon accompliſhment for theſe ancient 
Miuſicians to perform equally well upon both thoſe inſtru- 


ments. 


Polymneſtus is ſaid to have invented the Hypolydiare 
This Mode being half a Tone See the Dorian, which 


was the loweſt of the five original Modes (g), was, perhaps, 
the firſt extenſion of the ſcales downwards, as the Mixolydian. 
was, upwards. Plutarch, who aſſigns to him this invention, 
ſays, that he relaxed and tightened the ſtrings more than had 
been done before; that is, altered their tenſion, by new tun» 
ings, relaxing them for his new Mode; and, on the contrary, 
when he played in the old Modes, tightening them again (0. 
7 elepahanes was a celebrated performer on the Flute in 


the time of Philip of Macedon, 


(e) De Muf . 


1 I p. 357. 


25 ee p. 48. 
) M. Burette, Mem. de Fa tom. xv. 


bas expended much learning upon the words 


#2Avorg and w6oky to very little purpoſe, if 


they mean ſimply relaxation and fenſion, 


as the pallage 1 in Plutarch ſeems to imply. 


According to der he Was 


He has likewiſe, 3 in 1 long note upon 
this paſſage, changed the place of all the 
Modes, without giving a reaſon for it, by 
making the Dorian Mode correſpond with 
E natural, inſtead of D; ſo that the Ly- 
dian, Which this author has himſelf fre- 
quently told his readers was 1 4 is now 


Dat up to Gr. | 
A na- 
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a native of Samos, and had a tomb erected to him by Cleo- 
patra, the ſiſter of Philip, in the road between Megara and 
Corinth, which was ſtill ſubſiſting in his time (). Tele- 
phanes was cloſely united in friendſhip with Demoſthenes, who 
has made honourabls mention of him in his harangue againſt 
Midias, from whom he had received a blow, in public, during 
the celebration of the feaſt of Bacchus. ' As ns was a Kind of 
muſical quarrel, I ſhall relate the cauſe of it. 
Demoſthenes having been appointed by his tribe 1 to furniſh 
a Chorus (+), to diſpute the prize at this feſtival ; and as this 
Chorus was to be inſtructed by a maſter (/), Midias, in order 
to diſgrace. Demoſthenes, bribed the muſic maſter to neglect 
his function, in order that the Chorus might be unable to 
perform their ſeveral parts properly before the public, for 
want of the neceſſary teaching and rehearſals. But Tele- 


Pphanes, who had diſcovered the deſign of Midias, not only 


chaſtiſed and diſmiſſed ' the mute maſter, but Pr as to 
inſtruct the Chorus himſelf. 5 


After ſpeaking of ſo many „Fiute- players of the” 0 "PU 


it is but juſtice to ſay that they did not monopolize the whole 


glory ariſing from the cultivation of that inſtrument; as the 


performing upon it was ranked, in high antiquity, among fe- 
male accompliſhments. © Its invention was aſcribed by the Poets 
to a Goddeſs; it was the Symbol of one of the Muſes; and it 
was never omitted in the repreſentation of the Sirens, How- 


ever, the ſame. reaſon which provoked Minerva to throw it 


aſide, has luckily inclined modern ladies to cultivate inſtru- 
manu in e _ which, their natural barren in- j 


401 0 The Epitaph upon this. ts 
wha 18 preſerved in the Anthologia, 
equals his talents to thoſe of the greateſt. 
names in antiquit | 
Orpheus, whom ods and men admire, 
Surpaſs'd all mortals on the Lyre: 

Moher with eloquence could charm, nh 


And pride, an inſolence diſarm: 2 


Ga 1 with his heav'nly train, 
Could ſoften rocks, and quiet pain :--» 
Here lies Telephanes, whoſe Flute > 
Had equal pew r o'er man and dunn. ö 


ol TONE: . 170 


1112 1 ſtead 
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ſtead of ** diminiſhed, are hut ee ſtill more irre- 


ſiſtible. | 
The moſt hanged, femate; Tata in ene — 
LAMIA ; ; her beauty, wit, and abilities in her profeſſion, 
made her regarded as a prodigy. The honours ſhe received, 
which are recorded by ſeveral authors, particularly by Plutarch 
and Athenzus, are ſufficient teſtimonies of her great power 
over the paſſions of her hearers. Her claim to admiration from 
her perſonal allurements, does not entirely depend, at preſent, 

upon the fidelity of hiſtorians z ſince an exquiſite engraving = 


of her head, upon an Amethyſt, with the veil and bandage of 


her profeſſion, is preſerved. in the king of France's collection, 
which, in ſome ee anne, the accounts * ber 
beauty. _ | 

As ſhe was a 8 a how een om decay 
very extenſive. Her firſt journey from Athens, the place of 


her birth, was into Egypt, whither ſhe was drawn by the fame 


of the Flute-players of that country. Her perſon and per- 
formance were not long unnoticed: at the court of Alexandria; 

however, in the conflict between Ptolemy Soter, and De- 
metrius, for the. iſland of Cyprus, about 3 12 years B. C. Pto- 


lemy being defeated in a ſea- engagement, ane 5 


meſtics, and military ſtores, fell into the hands of Demetrius. 
Plutarch, in his life of this prince; tells us, that the ce 


lebrated Lamia was among the female captives taken in this 
victory. She had been univerfally admired, at firſt, on ac- 
count of her talents, for ſhe was a wonderful performer on the 


Flute; but, afterwards, her fortune became more ſplendid, hy 
the charms of her perſon, which procured her many admirers 
of great rank.” The prince, whoſe captive ſhe became, and 


who, though a ſucceſsful warrior, was ſaid to have vanquiſhed 
as many hearts, as cities, conceived fo violent a paſſion for 


Lamia, that, from a fovereign and a conqueror, he was in- 
ſtantly transformed into a ſlave; though her beauty was now 
7 3 WE IO. © _ 
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on the decline, and Demetrius: the handſomeſt prince of his 
Une, was much younger than herſelf. 

At her inſtigation, he conferred ſuch extraordinary benefits 
upon the Athenians, that they rendered him divine honours; 
and as an acknowledgment of the influence, which ſhe had 


exerciſed in their favour, they dedicated a ne to W under 


the name of Venus Lamia. 

Athenæus has recorded the names of a roar. 8 * 
of celebrated Tibicinæ, whoſe talents and beauty had cap- 
_ tivated the hearts of many of the moſt illuſtrious perſonages 
of antiquity; and yet the uſe of the Flute among females 


ſeems to have been much more general in Perſia than in 
Greece, by the account which Parmenio gives to Aleraader of 


the female Muſicians in the ſervice of Darius. 


Horace ſpeaks of bands of female Flyte-players, Stet 4 
calls Ambubaiarum Collegia (m), and of Reh there were ill 


colleges in his time (2). But the ert ee of this profeſſion 


became ſo numerous and licentious, that we find their occu- 
pation prohibited i in the Theodoſian code; however, with little 


fueceſs: for Procopius tells us that in the time of Juſtinian, the 
ſiſter of the empreſs Theodora, who was a Tibicina, appeared 


on the ſtage without any other dreſs than a ſlight ſcarf. thrown 
looſely over her. And theſe performers were become ſo com- 
mon in all private entertainments, as well as at public feaſts, 
obtruding their company, and placing themſelves at the table, 


frequently unaſked, that, at the latter end of this reign, their 
profeſſion was regarded as infamous, and utterly aboliſhed: 


Among the moſt renowned Tyriſtt and Citharedifts of an- 
tiquity, to whom a particular article has not been allowed, = 
many have been omitted for want of materials, as well as for 


want of room. Arion ow; Nomi already. had a lade in 


(m) Atbubdia 18 gad, by che commen- language implies a ; Flute, or the fon on "8 


tators, to be a Syrian word, hien in 9 * Flute. 
MS | 3 Wee o bs 


the 
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the Diſſertation (9), where the invention of Dithyrambic Poetry 
is aſcribed to him. Epigonius, a mathematician of Sicyon, and 
native of Ambracia, is celebrated by the ancients for the in- 
vention of an inſtrument of forty ſtrings, which was called 
after his name, Epigonium. When he lived, is uncertain, but 
as it was in times of ſimplicity, we may ſuppoſe that theſe 
ſtrings did not form a ſcale of forty different ſounds, but 
that they were either tuned in Uniſons and Octaves to each 
other, or accommodated to different Modes and Genera. The 


twelve Semitones of our three- ſtopt, octave-harpſichords, in- 


clude thirty-ſix different ſtrings. The Magadis of twenty ſtrings, 
mentioned by Anacreon, had, probably, a ſeries of only ten dif- 
ferent ſounds, the name of the inſtrument implying a ſeries 
of octaves. Magadizing was a term uſed, when a boy, or a 
woman and a man, ſung the ſame part (y). The Simicum of 


thirty-five ſtrings, mentioned by Athenæus, muſt have been 


of this kind, like the arch-lute, double- Roma jo or ae 
ſichord. i 

Crexus, perhaps, ſhould nude an e e 3 3 
ing recorded by Plutarch as the author of a conſiderable In- 
vention; that of an inſtrumental accompaniment, under tlie 


ſong (9): whereas, before, lays Names the were 
was note for note (r). | 


 Phrynis has already been mentibnen (5) as the fit who gained 2 
the prize on the Cithara at the Panathenzan Games. Accord- 
ing to Suidas, he was originally king Hiero's cook ; but this 
prince, chancing to hear him play upon the Flute, placed him 
under the inſtructions of Ariſtoclides, a deſcendant of Ter- 
. Phrynis Ry be eee as one of the firſt Inno- 


(0) P. 192. ER” | Se or Drone-Baſe, under 5 voice 
(p) See p. 137. part. A ſenſe which appears to be ſup- 
(9) Kewor; pro r n. ported b by the uſe of the ſame phraſe, in a 
(er) neo]. As Plutarch plainly op- Prob. of Ariſtotle, (the goth) where he 


ſes this accompaniment to that which ſpeaks of the accompaniment, 6 the 
was in uſe before the time of Crexus, it voice ending 1 of 
can only be underſtood as a kind of ao P. 41 5. 


vators 


vators upon the Cithara in antiquity (T). He is ſaid to have 
played in a delicate and effeminate ſtyle, which the comie: 
Poets, Ariſtophanes and Pherecrates, ridiculed upon the ſtage. 
The former in his comedy of the Clouds, and the latter in the- 


piece already mentioned (2). Plutarch, who frequently applies 


the ſame ſtory and apophthegm td different perſons, tells us (x), 


that when Phrynis offered himſelf as a candidate at the public. 


Games in Sparta, he had two ftrings cut off. his Lyre by the. 


magiſtrates, in order to reduce them to. the ancient number.. 


A ſimilar diſgrace to that which had happened to Terpander. 


before, and to Which Timotheus Was forced to ſubmit ſoon 


after: 


Having now given an account & this: principal and moſt 
celebrated Poet-Muſicians of ancient Greece, it does not ſeem 


neceſſary to interrupt the hiſtory of the Muſical art with more. 


| biographical articles, as too much or too little is known of all. 
that have been omitted. For ſuch-as. Anacreon, Eſchylus, 
gophocles, Euripides, and Theocritus, who all flouriſhed. be- 
fore the total ſeparation. of Mufic and Poetry, though they 


muſt have been Muſicians, are omitted by defign, as their 


lives have been ſo frequently publiſhed in their works. 


And of ſuch obſcure names as Anthes, Polyides, Xeno- 


demus, Xenocritus, Teleſilla, Rhianus, Ibycus, and other 


Lyrics, no memorials remain that are ſufficiently intereſting , 
to entitle them to a particular niche in the Delphic grove. 


Between the time of Alexander the Great, and the con- 
queſt of Greece by the Romans, but few eminent Muſicians: 
are be re record. The enen ſtates. never enjoyed true A. 


e R E ER MUSIC at 


( See p. 410. 


() In this piece, Juſßice gives the fol- 
lowing account of the education of youth, 
in former times. They went together 

to the houſe of the Citharcediſt,---Where 
8 learned to ſing hymns to the invin- 


eible Pallas, or ſome other Canticles, ſet to 


. the ſimple Melody uſed by their anceſtors, . 


. If any one of them pretended to — in a 
ridiculous manner, or to introduce ſuch 
diviſions and flouriſhes as abound at pre- 
ſent in the airs of Phrynis, he was og ; 


verely pres) 5 
The 
nal, Won αi)]”ͤp, age Lonnayurr.n. 
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berty al independence after the victory obtained over them 
at Cheronea, by Philip, the father of Alexander, The 
chief of theſe ſtates remaining after the death of theſe princes, 
under the Macedonian yoke, till they called in the Romans 
to their aſſiſtance; who, under Flamininus, as already related, 
reſtored to them the ſhadow of liberty, which was gradually 
diminiſhed by the victories and devaſtations of Mummius, 
| Sylla, and other commanders, till the time of Veſpaſian, who : 
reduced all Greece to a Roman province. n 
The reſult of ſuch enquiries as I have been able: to ks; 
is, that Muſic was progreſſive in Greece, as well as Painting, 
Poetry, and Sculpture; though it advanced towards perfection 
by much flower degrees than any of the other arts. Our curioſity, 
however, concerning Greek Mufic is ſtimulated, and our pa- 
ents through a dull 
detail of circumftances, by its being connected with thoſe ef- 
| forts of ancient genius, taſte, and refinement in other arts, of 


V hich ſufficient ſpecimens. remain to authenticate the accounts 


of what is loſt, For if no more ſubſtantial proofs were now 
ſubſiſting of the excellence of the Poetry, Eloquence, Sculp- 
ture, and Architecture of ancient Greece, than of its Muſic, 
we ſhould, probably, be as incurious and incredulous about them, 
as we are, at preſent, concerning the Muſic of the Spheres. 


Before 1 conclude this chapter, perhaps a ſhort recapitulation 


of the moſt remarkable events in the hiſtory of this art in 
Greece, of which the chain has been often unavoidably broken 
by biographical e ay fave the reader the U e of re- 
e 

It is natural to ſuppoſe that the firſt . at t Muße in 
Greece, as well as in other countries, muſt have been rude 
and ſimple; and that Rhythm, or Time, was attended to, be- 
fore Tone or Melody, We accordingly find that inſtruments of 
percuſſion preceded all others, and that the fes in the dance, 


and the feet 1 in _— were | regulatell * marked with pre- 
ciſion 
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eiſion long before ſounds were ſuſtained or refined. When 
theſe two circumſtances firſt engaged attention, the Flute imi- 
tated, and the Lyre accompanied the voice in its inflexions of 
joy and ſorrow. In ſinging poetry, as little more was at firſt 
attempted than to prolong the accents of the language, and 
of paſſion, the Flute required but few holes, and the Lyre 
but few ſtrings. As the Flute was the eldeſt, and | long the fa- 
vourite inſtrument of the Greeks, its compaſs was. firſt ex- 
tended; and the Lyre was many ages confined to a Tetrachord. 
n the Flute had multiplied its ſounds. + 85 : 
One of the moſt extraordinary circumſtances in che hiſtory 
of this art, to modern comprehenſion, is, that the Enharmonic 
Genus, even with the digi, or quarter-tone, was almoſt ex- 
clufively in uſe before the time of Ariftoxenus,- the cotempo- 
rary of Alexander the Great; in ſo much that it was cuſtom- 
ary with the old maſters to give their ſcholars Diagrams to 


practiſe of condenſed ſcales,” divided into quarter=tones, as ne- 


ceſſary exerciſes for the hand, or voice. Of theſe ſcales ex- 
amples are ſtill remaining in the gt of ne 2 5 
elid, and Ariſtides Quintilianus (). 
In the time of Ariſtoxenus, however, che Euharmonic was 
upon the decline, and the Chromatic daily encreaſing in fa- 
vour (2). But the moſt important event in the hiſtory of Mu- 
ſic, was the e de n on ole" pr gt conteſts: at the i "HY 
Games (a). 
The Abbe Arnand, in an excellent Difrtatim » on the 4. 


3; MF EF 4 7 * 


0 My own' nn 1 wr” 15 60 1 other curious Ein 1 fd that 
this Genus, and the execution of theſe the Arabian Scale of Muſic is divided into 
Scales, in antiquity, 18 confiderably abated N e toner; and that an Octave, which 
by a letter which the zeal and kindneſs of upon our keyed inſtruments is only divid- 
Dr, Ruſſel has lately procured me from into twelve Semi-tones, in the Arabian 
Aleppo, iti anſwer to ſome queries which Beale conſiſts of twenty-four, for all which 
he was ſo obliging as to ſend for me to there are particular denominations, 
that city, concerning the preſent ſtate: of (2) Ariſtox, p. 3. 
Muſfic in Arabia. In this letter, beſides (a) See p. 382. . 


3Jͤ mg 
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cents of the Greek Tongue (b), is of opinion, that the ircegult= | 
rities we find in the verſification of the later Greek Poets, par- 
ticularly the Lyric, of a redundaney, or deficiency of one or two 
ſyllables in a verſe, were admitted in order to indulge the inſtru- 
mental performer, who would naturally diſcover 'new mea- 
fures, as his hand and inſtrument advanced towards perfection. 
While inſtruments were confined to the meaſute of the verſe; 
theſe liberties produced ſome variety in the Rhythm, without 
_ deſtroying the accent of the language; but as ſoon as Mu- 
ſicians were freed from the laws of Proſody and Metre, - 
they multiplied the ftrings of the Lyre, and the holes 
of the Flute, introducing new movements more compli- 
cated and varied, with new intervals and uncommon mo- 
dulations. Laſus, Melanippides, Timotheus, Phrynis, and 
ſome others, are mentioned by Plutarch among the firſt who. 
dared to apply theſe licences to ſong. However, they could 


—— 


= only have been ſuggeſted to them by great practice in inſtru- 


mental Muſic, infinitely more free than vocal, in every coun- 
try, be the language what it will, but eſpecially in Greece, where 
the Meaſures and accents of the Ange were e! by 
ſuch rigid laws. 
I diſapprove, ſays Ariſtotle, of all kinds. of difficulties ; in 
the practice of inſtruments, and indeed in Muſic in general. 
1 call artificial and difficult, fuch tricks as are practiſed at the 
public Games, where the Muſician, inſtead of recolleQing 
what is the true object of his talent, endeavours only to flat- 5 
ter the corrupt taſte of the multitude (c). 
| Theſe were the ſentiments of the learned, long "ow: the. 
5 pe of Muſic and Poetry, and theſe are the objections that 
till recur, and ever will recur, to thoſe who regard Muſic as 
a flave to Hllables,. dase that it has a Kuga 0 of. its 


. Mem. de Lineratere, tom. xxxii. > Wor R ob 15. vn. mY 6. 5 b Fay 
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own with which it is able to ſpeak to the paſſions, and chat 


there are certain occaſions when it OP ien Propriety be al 
nt tg to be a free agent. 1 

From this time Muſic became a Aiſtinct a art; the Choruſes, 
which till now had governed the melody of the Lyriſt and 
Tibicen, became ſubordinate to both (4). Philoſophers in vain 


exclaimed againſt theſe innovations, which they thought would 
ruin the morals of the people, whio, as they ate never diſpoſed 
to ſacrifice the pleaſures of the ſenſes to thoſe of the under- 
ſtanding, heard theſe novelties with rapture, and encouraged 
the authors of them. This ſpecies of Muſic, therefore, ſoon 
paſſed from the Games to the Stage, ſeizing there upon the 
principal parts of the drama, and from being the humble com · 


of Poetry, becoming her ſovereign. 


With reſpect to the period of greateſt ſition in the | 
Muſic of Greece, it is a ſubje& which merits. ſome diſcuſſion. 
Plato, Ariſtotle, Ariſtoxenus, and Plutarch, were for ever 
complaining of the corruption and degeneracy of Muſic. The 
pious Plato, indeed, regarded it as fit only for the Gods, and 


their celebration in religious ceremonies, or as a vehicle for 


religious and moral lectures in the education of youth; and 


with a methodiſtical ſpirit cenſured all ſuch as was uſed in 


theatres, ſocial feſtivity, or domeſtic amuſement : but modern 
divines might, with equal propriety, declaim againſt the pro- 
fane uſe of bread as an aliment, becauſe it is adminiſtered in 


the moſt ſolemn rite of our religion. A line ſhould certainly 


be drawn between the Muſic of the church and of the theatre; 
but totally to filence all muſical ſound, except upon ſolemn 


a . ſeems to border 24 dawarght fanaticiſta. 5 " Ad 


' (4) Fanz has Fang, a Lite had OCT TORT the Tibictnes 3 rue av)» 
| poem by Pratinas, the Hyporchema rag fen ousf -den Tor Nofels. we rat Nabe 
Kind, where he gives vent to his indig- cum Toi avdrac; : literally, „ The 
nation, on account of ſome theatrical Flute-players did not play to the Chorus, 
formance, in which, inſtead of the 2 but che Chorus Sung to. the 287 

Y wa accompanyin E the Chorus, the Chorus ers“. 
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With reſpect to perfection and depravity, there is nothing 
ſo common among muſical diſputants, as for the favourers of 
one ſect to call that Degeneracy, whieh thoſe of another call 
Refinement. But Plato ſeems to have been always too fond of 


other (e). 


ideal ekilense in ns W to be fatisfied. with AF" 


It has been ſaid by: many writers, boch ancient and da. 
that Plato vas deeply ſkilled in the Muſic of his time; but it. 


does not appear that his claims to ſxill in this art extend fur- 


ther than to mere Theory, or very little. more. Plutarch, in- 


deed, in his Dialogue, proves his profound muſical ſcience; 
but how? By a long paſſage! from his Timæus, in which be 
applies muſical ratios to the ſoul Fang 2 


However this may have been, it is difficult to wining fo 


the beginning of the world ; 


(e) His 4 of i Ae der of 
| Muſic, may be ſeen in his third Book of 
Laws. The Poets, indeed, never fail to 
charge the corruption of Mufic upon its pro- 
feſſors, yet Plato throws the blame upon the 
Poets themſelves. The Muſic of our fore- 
fathers, ſays he, was divided into certain 
ſpecies and figures. Prayers to the Gods 

were one ſpecies of ſong, to which they 


gave the name of Hymns : oppoſed to this 


was another ſpecies, which, in particular, 
might be called Threni ; another, Pæones; 


and another, the birth of Dionyſius, which 


I hold to be the Dithyrambus: there were 


alſo Citharcedic Nomi, fo called, as being 
ſtill another ſong, Theſe, and ſome others, 


numbering this philoſopher, together with Ariſtotle, Ariſto- 
 xenis, and Plutarch, though ſuch illuſtrious characters, and, in 
other particulars, ſuch excellent writers, among the muſical 
Grumblers and Croaters of antiquity. 
the loſs of good Muſic, without conſidering that every age 
bad, probably, done the ſame, whether right or wrong, from 
always throwing muſical per- 
8 feckion into times remote from their Own, as a N never to 


They all equally lament 


' 


pong: preſeribed, it was not e _ 1 


uſe one ſpecies of Melos for another. 
But, in proceſs of time, the Poets 


firſt introduced an unlearned licence, 


being poetic by nature, but unſkilled in 
the rules of the ſcience, trampling upon 


its laws, over attentive. to . pleaſe, mixing 


the Threni with the Hymns, and the 


Pæones with the Dithyrambi, imitating | 


the Muſic of the Flute upon the Cithara, 
and confounding all things with all.“ 


Plat. de Legibus, as tranſlated by Sir F. 
H. E. Stiles. 


(F) What connection is there between 


De Smith's Harmonics, and his taſte and 
Knowledge 1 in Practical 0 225 | 


oo | 


) 


be known but by tradition. The golden age had not its name 
from thoſe who lived in it. 
Alriſtotle, indeed, complains of degeneracy in a more li- 
beral way: © Every kind of Muſic, ſays he, is good for ſome 
purpoſe or other; that of the theatres is neceſſary for the 
amuſement of the mob; the theatrical tranſitions, and the 
tawdry and glaring melodies (g) in uſe there, are ſuited to the 


| perverſion of their minds and manners, and. let them er 
_ them. 82 


The complaints of Ae e are more natural than thoſe 


of Plato and Ariſtotle ; for he was not only leſs a Philoſopher, 


but more a Muſician; and, as a profeſſor, and an author an the 


| ſubje& of Muſic, he muſt have had rivals to write down. 


Heſiod ſays, that bards hate bards, and beggars beggars (/). 


And it has been the practice for writers on Muſic, in all ages, 
to treat their cotemporaries with ſeverity and contempt. . Gaſ- 
par Printz (i) inſerts in his book a canzonet in four parts, in 


' which every rule of compoſition is violated, and calls it 0. 
dern; as if error was always new. But beſides a natural ten- 


dency in human nature, or at leaſt in the nature of authors, 
towards envy and malignity, Ariſtoxenus had a /y/fem to fup- 
port, which 1s uſually done at. the expence of moderation, 


truth, and every thing that ſtands in its way (4); for, like the 


_ tyrant Procruſtes, the builder of a ſyſtem, or the defender of 
an hypotheſis, cuts ſhorter what is too long, and. ſtretches to 
his purpoſe whatever is too ſhort. 


The muſic of the Greeks, in the time of 4 was 


too remote from perfection to be much injured by innovation 
8 and refinement; and yet Athenzus (/) gives a paſſage from a 
work of this writer that is now loſt, in which he makes the 
g following complaints: , and a few others, recollecting what 


8 ) Mahn ia pA N.. Pot. 3 (4) © Neither Gods nor men can "AY 
) Life and nd Writings of Plato. before a ſyſtem.” Div. Leg. vol. iii. 


6 Phrynidis, dritter Theil. p- 26. a " Lib. xiv. * ben N > 
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Mutic once was, and conſidering what it now is, as corrupted 
by the theatre, imitate the people of Poſſidonium, who an- 
nually celebrate a feſtival after the Greek manner, in order to 
keep up the memory of what they once were; and before they 
depart, with tears deplore the barbarous ate into which they 
are brought by the Tuſcans and Romans (m).” 
Plutarch frequently ſpeaks of Muſic having been corrupted 
by the Theatre, particularly in his Dialogue, where he ſays, 
f we look back into remote antiquity, we ſhall find that 
the Greeks were unacquainted with theatrical muſic. The only 
uſe they made of this art, was in praiſing the Gods, and edu- 
cating youth. The idea of a theatre had not then entered 
their thoughts, and all their Muſic was dedicated to facrifices, 
and to other religious ceremonies, in which they ſung Hymns 
in honour of the 8 and Canticles in Praiſe of Frm and | 
good men” > | 
It ſhould be tende here, chat Plutarch was a prieſt 
of Apollo: and, moreover, that what he, Plato, and Ariſtox- 
enus ſay, concerning the injuries which Muſic had received 
from the theatre, ſavours very much of cant and prejudice. 
Athenæus, on the contrary, tells us, that notwithſtanding the 
complaints of Ariſtoxenus againſt theatrical corruption, others 
were of opinion, that Muſic derived its principal improve- 
ments in Greece from the theatre: and it ſeems natural, 
that the hope of applauſe, and the fear of cenſure ſhould ope- 
rate more powerfully on the induſtry and faculties of a com- 
poſer, or performer, than the idea of private praiſe, or blame. 
And, if we may judge of ancient times by the preſent, the 
theatre ſeems the Place to ria all the een, of Mate, 


(m) Though F 5 with 


with Ariſtotle, when all other arts and 
ſciences had arrived at their greateſt de- 
gree of force and refinement, yet Muſic, 
rom whatever cauſe, does not ſeem, at 


that, or at any time, to have kept pace 


x 1 with other arts in its improvements 2 at 
Alexander the Great, with Plato, and 


leaſt, it did not in Italy; nor, indeed, in 
England or France, if we compare the 
Poetry of Milton with the Mufic of Henry 
Lawes, or,the writings of Racine and Boi- 


leau, with the com potions of mY" 


and to expand the talents of its profeſſors. For it is at the 
Muſical Theatre, the modern Temple of Apollo and the Muſes, 
that perfection of various kinds is more frequently found, than 
any where elſe. But old things do get violently praiſed, par- 
ticularly Muſic, after it ceaſes to give pleaſure, or even to be 
heard; and old people excluſively praiſe what pleaſed them in 
their youth, without making allowance, for their own want of 
judgment and experience at that time, which, perhaps, joined 

to the diſpoſition of youth to be Fwy TIO occalioned wage . 
former delight. 


It is natural to ſuppoſe that Greek Muſic, like other arts, 
and other things, had its infancy, maturity, and decrepitude; : 
and that in ſecond childhood, as its effects were more feeble, 
its purſuits would be more trivial, than before its decline. Few 

great actions were achieved by the Greeks after their total ſub- 
jection. However, they cultivated Muſic under the Roman 
emperors, under their own, and are till delighted with it un- 
der the Turkiſh government; but their Muſic is now ſo far 
from being the ſtandard of excellence to the reſt of the world, | 
that none but nem, are e n it. 


CHAP ah 
Of ancient Muſical Sefts, and. Theories of APY 


N the e (a), the 3 1s 883 a . 


hiſtory of Temperament, and of the Philoſophy of Sound, 
e called Harmonics, as far as they appear to have been 


known to the Greeks; and this leems to be the place to treat 
of theſe matters. 5 

No part of FL Philoſophy has, L 8 ts more 
fruitful of different Theories, or preſented a more © perplexing 


(a) "P 135. 


variety 
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variety of opinions to our choice, both in ancient and Mader 
times, than that which has Mu/ical Sound for its object. The 
Greeks were divided into numerous ſects of Muſical ſpeculators 

before, and after, the time of Ariſtoxenus: the Epigonians, 
Damonians, Eratoclians, Agenorians, and many others enu- 
merated by. Porphyry, in his Commentary upon the Harmonics 
of Ptolemy. Of theſe, however, all we know is, that they 
differed; it is perhaps little to be lamented that we no longer 
know about what. The two great and principal ſects were the 
Pythagoreans, and Ariſtoxenians : the founders of theſe, with 
Laſus, Euclid, and Ptolemy, were the moſt illuſtrious Muſical 


Theoriſts of antiquity. Of theſe, be ns and their doc- 
trines, I ſhall Pre (cparately. 


PYTHAGORAS. 


Poſterity has been very liberal to this Philoſopher 1 in be⸗ 
Rowing upon him ſuch inventions as others had neglected to 
claim, particularly in Muſic ; for there is ſcarce any part of it, 
as a ſcience, with which he has not been inveſted by his ge- 
nerous followers and biographers. Myufcal Ratios have been 
aſſigned to him, with the method of determining the gravity 
or acuteneſs of ſounds by the greater or leſs degree of velocity 
in the vibrations of ſirings ; the addition of an eighth firing to 
the Lyre (u); the Harmony of the Spheres (o); and the Gree 
Mufical Notation (p). His right indeed to ſome af theſe diſ- 
coveries has been diſputed by ſeveral authors, who have given 
them to others with as little reaſon, perhaps, as they had. been 
before beſtowed upon him. 

But there is one diſcovery, kbit to Muſic, that 3 
at all times, been unanimouſly aſſigned to him, which, how- 
ever, appears to me _ cxiremely doubtful, not only whether * 


(%) Pliny, 1ib. ii. cap. 22. Cenforinus 1 See p 296. 
ca. xlll. p. 82. p] Dif, fed V. 2 2 


Was 
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was made by him, but whether, in the manner it is related, it 


was ever made by any one. 
We are told by Nicomachus, Gaudentius, Jamblicus, Ma- 


crobius, and all their commentators, * that Pythagoras, one 


day meditating on the want of ſome rule to guide the ear, 


analogous to what had been uſed to help the other ſenſes, 


chanced to paſs by a blackſmith's ſhop, and obſerving that the 
hammers, which were four in number, ſounded very har- 
moniouſly, he had them weighed, and found them to be in the 
Proportion of 6, 8, 9, and 12. Upon this, he ſuſpended four 


firings of equal length and thickneſs, &c. faſtened weights, in 
the above-mentioned proportions, to each of them reſpectively, 


and found that they gave the ſame ſounds that the hammers 


had done; viz. the fourth, fifth, and octave to the graveſt 
tone ; which laſt interval did not make part of the muſical 
ſyſtem before; for the Greeks had gone no farther than the 


| Heptachord, or ſeven ſtrings, till that time ().“ 


This is the ſubſtance of the account, as it has been lately 


abridged by Mr. Stillingfleet, who points out many incredible 
circumſtances with reſpect to the weights, 6, 8, 9, 12, not 
giving the intervals pretended ; but ſeems not to have ſeen the 
leaſt difficulty in the fact, relative to afferent hammers pro- 
ducing different ſounds upon the ſame anvil (r). 


But, though both hammers and anvil have been ſwallowed 1 
by ancients and moderns, and have paſſed through them from 
one to another, with an oſtrich- like digeſtion, upon examination 


and experiment it appears, that hammers of different ſize and 
weight will no more produce different tones upon the ſame an- 


vil, than bows, or clappers, of different. ſizes, will from the 


ORE or bell (s). „ 3 


* ) Principles and 8 of As, (5) Indeed, both the hammers and. an- 
vils of antiquity muſt have been of a con- 

"0 The Fomtifuloed to M. Marpurg' s ſtruction very different from thoſe of 
Hiſt, of Mufic, repreſents the Samian fage our degenerate days, it they produced any 
in the act of weighing the es tones that were Rridtly — Ot 
Vor. I. 55 * EI the 


a 
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The long belief of this ſtory proves that philoſophers them- 
ſelves have ſometimes taken facts upon truſt, without verifying 
them by experiment. And as the tone of the hammers, was 
aſſerted without proof, ſo was the effect of their different 
weights, faſtened to ſtrings; this Galileo diſcovered (:). And 
Bontempi, in trying the power of weights upon firings in, 
the Pythagoric proportions of 6, 8, 9, 12, found, that inſtead 
of giving the 4th, 5th, and 8th of the graveſt tone, they pro- 
duced only the minor zd. major 3d. and tritonus.; ſo that the. 
whole account falls to the ground. But though modern. in- 
credulity and experiment have robbed Pythagoras of the glory 


of diſcovering muſical ratios by accident, he has been allowed 


the ſuperior merit of arriving at them by meditation and de- 
ſign, At leaſt the invention of the Harmonical Canon, or Mo- 


nochord, has been aſcribed to him both by ancient and modern 


Wie #7, fs 


the millions of well - organized mor- 


tals, who have paſſed by blackſmith's 
ſhops, ſince the time of Pythagoras, I be- 


| heve no one was ever detained by a fingle 
note, much leſs by an harmonious concord, 


from thoſe Vulcanian inſtruments. A 
different kind of noiſe, indeed, will be 


produced by hammers of different weights 


and fizes; but it ſeems not to be in the 


wer of the moſt ſubtle ear to diſcover the 
| leaſt imaginable difference, with reſpect to 


gravity or acuteneſs. But though 4% 


. 
_ 
A. 


ferent noiſes may be produced from different 
bodies, in proportion to their ſize and ſo- 


lidity, and every room, chair, and table, 


in a houſe, has a particular tone, yet 


theſe uoiſes can never be aſcertained like 
Muſical Tones, which depend upon re- 
iterated and regular vibrations of the ali- 


quot parts of a ſtring, or other elaſtic 


body; and in wind- inſtruments, upon the 
undulations of the air conveyed into a 


tube. Noiſe may, indeed, be forced from 


a muſical ſtring, or inſtrument, by vio- 
lence ; but 20:/e proceeding: from bodies 


non-elaſtic, or immuſical, can never be 


ſoftened into found, M. Rouſſeau has in- 


gen iouſly imagined, that 20:/2. is of the 


ſame nature as ſound, with this difference, 
that to produce ſound, the Harmonies of 


the whele tone itſelf ſhould only be heard; 
ſuch as the Sth, 1 2th, i th, and iyth; where · 


as noiſe is the compound of a confuſed 
multitude of jarring ſounds, of which the 
vibrations never coincide; ſuch as the 7th, 


gth, 11th, &c. 2 


See Dick. de M/. Art. Bruit. 
(e) The numbers 6, 8, 9, 12, applied to 


different lengths of ſtrings, would, indeed, 


give the intervals mentiened. But it is 


proved, that to 1 thoſe intervals, 


by the tenſſon of different weights, the 


weights muſt be the ſquares of thoſe num- 


bers: that is, 36, 04, 81, 144+, It is 


aſtoniſhing how the blunder had been e- 


choed from author to author, without ex- 
periment, till the time of Galileo. 

(2) Vide Ariſtid. Quint. p. 116, Prin. 
and Power of Harm. Hi. des Mathem, 
par Montucla. Euler, Tentamen nove 
Tbeor. Muf. and all the writers upon Har- 
monics and Temperament. 

The Monochord was an inſtrument of a 
fingle firing, furniſhed with. moveable 


I ſhall enter no deeper into this ſubject here, than is abſo- 

lutely neceſſary to explain the nature of the diſcovery attri- 
buted to Pythagoras, to which Muſic is indebted for the ho- 
nourable appellation of Science; reſerving for the ſecond volume 
What uſe has been made of it by modern theoriſts. 


ö Pythagoras ſuppoſed the air to be the vehicle of found, and 
the agitation of that element occaſioned by a ſimilar agitation 


in the parts of the ſounding body, to be the caſe of it. The 


vibrations of a ſtring, or any other ſonorous body, being com- 


municated to the air, affected the auditory. nerves with the 
ſenſation of ſound; and this ſound, according to him, was 


acute or grave, in proportion as the vibrations were quick or 


| flow. It was alſo known, by experiment, that of two ſtrings 


equal in every thing but length, the ſhorter made the quickeſt 


vibrations, and gave the acuter ſound; in other words, that the 


number of vibrations made in the ſame time by two firings 
of different lengths, were inverſely as thoſe lengths; that is, 


the greater the length, the ſmaller the number of vibrations 
in any given time. By theſe diſcoveries it was that ſound, 
conſidered in the vibrations that cauſe it, and the dimenſions 


of the vibrating or ſonorous body, was reduced to quantity, 


and as ſuch, became ſubje& to calculation, and expreſſible by 
numbers. Thus, for inſtance, the two ſounds that form an 


octave, are expreſſed by the numbers 1 and 2; which repre- 
ſent either the number of vibrations in a given time, or the 


length of the ſtrings; and mean nothing more myſterious than 


that the acuter ſound vibrates twice, while the graver vibrates 
once; or, that the ſtring producing the lower ſound, is twice 
the length of that which Sives the We If A Bog the 


bridges, 2 contrived for the meaſuring Vat uſe among the anon, as * FAS 


and adjuſting the ratios of muſical inter- 


vals, by accurate diviſions, Ariſt. Quint, 
ſays, that this inſtrument was recom- 
mended by Pythagoras on his death-bed, 


as the mu 
_— It an to have been in con- 


cal inveſtigator, the criterion of 


means of forming the ear to the accurate 
perception, and the voice to the true in- 
tonation of thoſe minute and difficult in- 
tervals which were mon * in TOs 


lody. 
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vibrations the higher ſound isas 2, the lower as 1: the reverſe, 
if we conſider only the lengths. In the ſame manner, and in 
the ſame ſenſe, the 5th is expreſſed * the ratio of 2 to 33 and 


the 4th by that of 3 to 4. 


Such was the ancient philoſophy df! Grands; of which Py- ; 


thagoras i 1s recorded as the firſt teacher. But how much of this 


theory was founded on experiment and demonſtration, and 
how much of it upon hypotheſis ; how much of it was known, 


and how much taken for granted, cannot certainly be deter- 


mined. The ſtory juſt now diſcuſſed is too much embarraſſed 


with abſurdities and impoſſibilities to guide us to any probable 
conjecture, as to the method by which nen n. en | 


at his concluſions (x). 10555 
Indeed it was ſo late as the beginning of the profuur'; cen- 


tury (y), before this ancient theory of ſound was fully con- 


firmed, and the laws of vibrations, and the whole doctrine of 
muſical ſtrings, eſtabliſhed 2 88 the "I baſis of mathematical 
demonſtration. | 


The ſecond muſical improvement is to 5 e 
was the addition of an eighth ſtring to the Lyre, which, be- 
fore his time had only ſeven, and was thence called a Hep- 
tachord, It is ſuppoſed by ſeveral ancient writers that the 
ſcale of this inſtrument, which was that of Terpander, 
conſiſted of two conjoint Tetrachords: EF GAB CD; and 
that Pythagoras, by adding an eighth ſound, at the top, 


and altering the tuning of the fifth, formed this ſcale : ; 


(x) The diſcovery, as fas as it relates Which Pak got ſafety over. Ex- 


to the lengths of ſtrings, was eafily made, 
becauſe it depended upon an obvious ex- 
periment. It was, likewiſe, eaſily per- 


ceived, that a ſhort ſtring vibrated with 
more velocity than a long one ; but be- 
tween the certainty of this general fact, 
and the certainty that the vibrations were 


in a ratio 1 the inverſe of the lengths, 
there is a conſiderable gulph. (See Smith's 


Harmonics, ſect. I. art. 7. and note f.) 


We have no account of the bridge upon 


* 7 here, is out of the queſtion; 
0 


r the ſloweſt vibrations that produce 
mufical ſound are far too quick to be 


counted or diſtinguiſhed, The inference, 


however, was natural, though it does not 
appear that the ancients were able to ſup- 
port it by ſtrict and ſcientific proof. 

(3) 1714. See Phil. Tranſ. and Me- 
thodus incrementorum directa et inverſa, by 


Dr. Brook Taylor. 
EF GA, 
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EF GA, BOD e, or a ſimilar ſeale, conſiſting of two digjunct 
„ r Re . 
Alfter muſical ratios were diſcovered and reduced to num- 
bers, they were made by Pythagoras and his followers, the 
type of order and juſt proportion in all things: hence virtue, 
friendſhip, good government, celeſtial motion, the human ſoul, 
and God himſelf, were Harmony. W 

This diſcovery gave birth to various ſpecies of Muſic, far 

more ſtrange and inconceivable than Chromatic and Enhar- 
monic: ſuch as Divine Muſic, Mundane Mufic, Elementary 
Mufic, and many other diviſions and ſubdiviſions, upon which 
Zarlino, Kircher, and almoſt all the old writers, never fail to 
expatiate with wonderful complacence. It is, perhaps, equally 
to the credit and advantage both of Muſic and Philoſophy, 


() How this ſcale was generated by the 


Triple progreſſion, or ſeries of perfect ths, 
the Abb? Kone, has lately very well 


_ diſcuſſed, in his Memoire ſur la Muſique 
des Anciens. I ſhall endeavour to explain 
what is meant by the triple progreſſion in 
Muſic, which is the baſis of this ingenious 


hypotheſis ; referring the reader to the Me- 


more itſelf for his proofs, as inſerting them 
here would require too much time and 
ſpace for a work of this kind, not purely 


didactic. 


my $ 


Let any ſound be repreſented by unity, 
or the number 1; and as the zd part of 


a ſtring has been found to produce the 
12th, or octave, of the 5th above the 
whole ſtring, a ſeries of 5ths may be re- 


preſented by a triple geometric progreſſion 


of numbers, continually multiplied by 3 ; 


| as 1 3 9 27 81 243 729; and theſe 
terms may be equally ſuppoſed to repre- 


ſent 12ths, or 5ths, either aſcending or 
deſcending. For whether we divide by 
3, or multiply by z, the terms will be in 
the proportion of a 12th, or octave to the 
th, either way. The Abbe Rouſher, 
imagining that the ancients ſung their 


ſcale backwards, as we ſhould call it, by 
_ deſcending, annexes to his numbers the 


Sounds following: 5 _ 


to 1, the Abbe ſuppoſes 


Term 1 II II IV V VI VIE 


THEE. 


out of which ſeries of 5ths, by arranging 
the ſounds in Diatonic order, may be 
formed the Heptachord, or 5th, BCDE 
FGA; and to theſe, adding the duple of 
the higheſt ſound, in the proportion of 2 
ac- 
quired the octave, or Proflambanomenos. 
This is throwing a mite into the charity- 
box of poor Pythagoras, without, how- 


ever, telling us in What reign the Obolum 


was coined; for J have met with no an- 


cient author who beſtows the invention of 


Proſlambanomenos upon this philoſopher. 


The Abbe does not let him or his followers 
ſtop here, but ſuppoſes an 8th term, 2187, 


added to the progreſſion. given above, by 
which a Bb was obtained, which fur- 
niſhed the minor ſemi-tone below B N. 


The ſyſtem of Pyrhagoras, according to 


the Abbe, was bounded by this 8th term, 


and the principle upon which it was 


built being loſt, the Greeks penetrated no 
farther into the regions of modulation, 
where they might have enriched their 
Muſic, but contented themſelves, in after 


times, with tranſpoſitions of this ſeries of 


1 


that 
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that ** have long deſcended from theſe heighits, and taken 
their proper and ſeparate ſtations upon earth: that we no lon- 
ger admit of Muſic that cannot be We or of Fer Wat 
cannot be underſtood. 

Alriſtides Quintilianus aſſures us, * Muſic bad : 
| Arithmetic, Geometry, Phyſics, and Metaphyſics, and teaches 
every thing, from /o/faing the ſcale, to the nature and con- 
ſtruction of the ſoul of man, and the ſoul of the univerſe. 
To confirm this, he quotes as a divine ſaying, a moſt curious 
account of the end and bu/ine/s of Muſic, from one maſter 
Panacmus, which informs us that the province of Muſic is 
not only to arrange muſical ſounds, and to regulate the voice, 
but to unite and harmonize every thing in nature (4). This 
writer, p. 102, in ſolving the queſtion, whence it is that 
the ſoul is ſo eaſily affected by Inſirumental Muſic, acquaints 
us, in the Pythagorean way, how the ſoul friſking about, and 
Playing all kinds of tricks in the purer regions. of ſpace, ap- 
proaches by degrees to our groſs atmoſphere; gets a taſte for 
matter and ſolidity, and at length acquires a warm and com- 
fortable body to cover her nakedneſs withal. Here ſhe picks 
up nerves and arteries; there membranes; here ſpirit or breath; 
and all in a moſt extraordinary manner; eſpecially the ar- 

teries and nerves: for what ſhould they bs ds of, but the 
circles and lines of the ſpheres, in which the ſoul gets en- 

tangled in her paſſage, like a fly in a ſpider” s web. Thus, 
continues he, the body becomes ſimilar in its texture to in- 
ſtruments of the wind and ftringed kind. The nerves and 
arteries are ſtrings, and at the ſame time they are pipes filled 
with wind. « What wonder, then, ſays Arift. Quint. if | 


(a) Maſter Gnas Mace, 1 of "FE divinity are e nearly allied; ; and that the 
moſt delectable book, called Mufic#s Mo- contemplation of concord and diſcord ; of 

aument, would have been an excellent Py- the nature of the octave and uniſon, will 
thagorean ; for he ſuſtains that the myſtery ſo ſtrengthen a man's faith, „that he 
of the Trinity is perſpicuouſly made plain ſhall never aſter degenerate into that groſs 
by the connection of the three Harmoni- Waun 1 of * af * 5 


| cal —— I, 3, 5: that Muſic and 2 | _ 
„ 5 e 


GREEK MUSIC. 
the ſoul, being thus intimately connected with a body ſimilar 


in conſtruction to thoſe eee bad A with 


n motions.“ 


Pythagoras is faid, nk his writers ul his life, to mee 0 
Muſic as ſomething celeſtial and divine, and to have had ſuch an 
opinion of its power over the human affections that, according 
to the Egyptian ſyſtem, he ordered his diſciples to be waked 


every morning, and lulled to ſleep every night, by ſweet ſounds. 
He likewiſe conſidered it as greatly conducive to health, and 


made uſe of it in diſorders of the body, as well as in thoſe of 
the mind. His biographers and ſecretaries even pretend to tell 


us what kind of Muſic he applied upon theſe occaſions. Grave 


and ſolemn, we may be certain; and Vocal, ſay they, was 


preferred to Vſtrumental, and the Lyre to the Flute, not only 


for its decency and gravity, but becauſe inſtruction could be 
conveyed to the mind, by means of ſinging at the ſame time 
that the ear was delighted. This was ſaid to have been the 
opinion of Minerva. In very high antiquity, mankind gave 
human wiſdom to their Gods, aud ann, took 15 * 


e to beſtow it on en ). 
gi e rey 


"caddie to Suidas 4; was a native of Hevinibue; a city 


of Peloponneſus in the kingdom of Argos. He flouriſhed in 


the 58th Olympiad, 548 B. C. and was the moſt ancient au- 


thor known who had written upon the theory of Muſic. But 


he did not confine himſelf to theory; he became excellent in 


. practice of the art, which” tien included Poetry, and all 
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® In perafing the uſt of auftrious men, 
who have ſprung from the ſchool of Py- 
thagoras, it 4 2 that the love and cul- 
tivation of Mufic was ſo much a part of 
their diſcipline, that almoſt, every one of 


them left a treatiſe. behind him upon the 


ſubject.” The life of this philoſopher has 
boom ſo r written, al the events 


of it are < 3 WHY that it ne 9 
only n here to remind the reader of 


his having been in Egypt at the time 
when Cambyſes conquered that country ; 
and that moſt chronologers place his death 
497 years B. C. at the 286 * ſeventy- 
one. 

(c) Suid. voc. 8 | 
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its dependencies; ; he was likewiſe a great Dithyrambic Poet, ac- 
cording to Clemens Alexandrinus (4), and the firſt who introduced 
that ſpecies of compoſition in the public Games, where a pre- 
mium was adjudged to him for his performance of it. He 
firſt eſtabliſhed public conferences or diſputations (e) upon ſci- 
entific ſubjects, ſuch as Philoſophy, Poetry, Mathematics, and 
particularly Muſic, both ſpeculative and practical! If he was 
not the inventor of the circular Choruſes or Dances (J), which 
ſome have attributed to Arion, he improved them at leaſt, as 
the ſcholiaſt on nnen Þ who 4 290 his "OGG af- 
firms (). HOLE 6 
As to the events of his life, which was Alber a Wg one, 
but little is known : we read, however, in Herodotus, that by 
the advice of Laſus, the poet Onomacritus, to whom, by 
many, the poems that go under the name of Orpheus are attri- 
buted, was baniſhed from Athens by Hipparchus, 'the ſon of 
Piſiſtratus. This poet, who was a fanatic, and a mythological 


quack, pretended to find predictions or oracles in the verſes of 


Muſzus, for thoſe who were curious in futurity. Laſus hav- 

ing diſcovered that this pretended diviner had ſurreptitiouſſy in- 
ſerted into the text of Muſzus a prediction that all the iſlands 
in the neighbourhood of Lemnos would be ſwallowed up, 

gave information of the forgery to Hipparchus, who ſent the _ 
impoſtor into exile, though he had before honoured him with 5 

his confidence. | ; TY 
The productions af Lafus fa; to 8 been numerous, 
both in Poetry and Muſic. But nothing of his writing is 


come down to us exept a few fragments that have been pre- 


ſerved it in Athenæus, whoſe book, like the moon in Arioſto, 


(4) Stromat. IB, i. 5 1 which the ſame "TY 
(e) Epiyinorg Aoyotge Jlluaſt explains by the word Aibupabonoc, 
(J) Called eyzoxiiwy Yoga. . Dithyrambic Poets; for both the Poetry 
| 7 In avib, ver. 1403. and Mufic of theſe dances, performed 
) The compoſers of the Mufic id 


round the altar, were Dithyrampic, | 


Poetry, for theſe kinds. of dances, were ee 
r has 


\ 


bas been the receptacle of 7% things. This author ſpeaks of 
a Hymn written by Laſus without the uſe of the /igma, or let- 
ter 8. He likewiſe mentions one of his Odes, called the Cen- 
raurs, remarkable for the omiſſion of the ſame conſonant, 
Theſe inſtances of his being a Lipogrammatiſt, or letter=dropper, 
and of his particular enmity to the hiſſing letter 8, are greater 
proofs of his patience and delicacy of ear, than of his genius 
or good taſte. The late Dr. Pepuſch (i) gave rules for com- 
poſing in all keys without the intervention of flats or ſharps; 
but ſuch is the 'obſtinacy of the great poets and compoſers 
of this age, that all the letters of the alphabet are indiſerimi- 
nately uſed, and flats and ſharps are become more numerous 
od ro LT 
With reſpe& to the muſical diſcoveries of Laſus, both in 
theory and practice, all that we know of them may be reduced 
to three head. ) OD 
ſt. Ariſtoxenus (4), in ſpeaking of the nature of ſound, 
attributes to him, in common with certain Epigonians, a he- 
terodox opinion, that ſound had a latitude (I). Meibomius is 
perplexed by the paſſage, but is inclined to think it means 
only that in ſuſtaining a note, the voice varied a little up and 5 
down, and did not firi#ly keep to one mathematical line o 
tone. This explication, however, is not ſatisfactory; for . 
the expreſſion naturally, leads to the idea of a Temperament; 
and ſeems to ſay that the intonation of the ſcale admitted of ſome 
variety; in other words, that the exact ratio of intervals might 
| be departed from without offending the ear (n). And what is 
aid of Laſus by Plutarch, in his Dialogue on Muſic, , renders 


([ Treatiſe on Harmony, 17311 the accurate tuning is one, and individual ; 
Y Lib.1. p. 3. | but the practical tuning, æ reg ext, ad-. | 1 
nm ” d mits of latitude,” This paige, which is | i 

(n) This idea is greatly confirmed by the curious throughout, is quoted by Salinas, 15 1 
ſame expreſſion, maar ix, occurring in to prove that the ancients had in practice 2 | 

a a pallage of Galen, quoted by Dr. Smith, a temperament, though it did not come in 0 | if 

p. 47, of his Harmonics, 1ſt Edit. It is the way of theoriſts to ſpeak of it in their | { 

| 


. 


probable, ſays Galen, that in the Lyre, ſcientifical books, | © © 
Vor. I. M m m this 


2 8 „ 
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this idea ſtill more probable. He is there mentioned as a great 
innovator, who imitated the compaſs and variety of wind-in- 
ſtruments; as well as Epigonius, who was the inventor of the 
aflcoment of forty ſtrings (a). Among the corruptions com- 
plained of in the ae Muſic, the frequent and licentious tran- 
ſitions from one mode and genus to another, was not the leaſt. 
If therefore the object of this multiplication of ſtrings may 
be ſuppoſed to have been the convenience of having an inſtru- 
ment ready tuned for all the modes, like our Harpſichords, it 
ſeems probable that both Laſus and Epigonius might have been 
Temperers, and have ene their doctrine to their 
pradtice.. 


2dly. Theon of Smyrna teſtifies that Lads. as well as he. 


Pythagorean Hippaſus of Metapontus, made uſe of two vaſes — 


of the ſame ſize and tone, in order to calculate the exact ratio 
or proportions of concords. For by leaving one of the vaſes 
empty, and filling the other half full of water, they became 
 Oftaves to each other: and filling one a 4th part full, and the 
other a zd, the percuſſion of the two veſſels produced the 
concords of 4th. and 5th: from which proceſs reſulted the 
' proportions of theſe three concords contained in the numbers 
1, 2, 3, 4 (0). 
3dly. Laſus, aecording to Plutarch, introduced a ith 

bic licence, or irregularity into Muſical Meaſure, or Rhythm; 


and upon his Lyre imitated the compaſs and One of the 
Flute. 


A RIS TORX E N US. 


This is the moſt ancient writer on the ſubject of Muſic, of 
whoſe works any tracts are come down to us. nn 4 was born 


(n) See p. 430. tones are altered. in the proportions given 
(̃) This affertion, which has been ta- above, is by no means true. Moſt glaſſes 
| ken upon truſt, like the Anvil ſtory of Py- are lowered about a whole tone, by 1 Is 

_thigoras, is equally falſe : to tune glaſſes half filled with water, and not more than. 
by water has been lately praCtiſed, and a was 6th if quite filled, 
ought a. new diſcovery; ut that their 5 


at: 
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at Tarentum, a city in that part of Italy called Magna Gracia, 
now Calabria. He was the ſon of a Muſician, whom ſome 
call Mneſias, others Spintharus. He had his firſt education 
at Mantinza, a city of Arcadia, under his father, and Lam- 
prus of Erythræ; he next ſtudied under Xenophilus, the Py- 
thagorean; and laſtly under Ariſtotle, in company with Theo- 


phraſtus. Suidas, from whom theſe particulars are tranſcribed, 
adds, that Ariſtoxenus enraged at Ariſtotle having bequeathed 
his ſchool to Theophraſtus, traduced him ever after. But 
Ariſtocles the Peripatetic, in Euſebius ( p), exculpates Ariſtox- 
enus in this particular, and aſſures us that he always ſpoke with 


went reſpect of his maſter Ariſtotle. 


From the preceding account it appears that Ariſtoxenus lived 


under Alexander the Great, and his firſt ſucceſſors. 
His Harmonics in three books, all that are come down to 

us, together with Ptolemy's Harnionics, were firſt publiſhed 
by. Gogavinus, but not very correctly, at Venice; 4 562, in 


4to. with a Latin verſion. John Meurſius next tranſlated the 
three books of Ariſtoxenus into Latin, from the MS. of. Joſ. 
Scaliger, but, according to Meibomius, very negligently. 
With theſe he printed at Leyden, 1616, 4to. Nicomachus 
and Alypius, two other Greek writers on Muſic, After this 


Meibomius collected theſe muſical writers together, to which 
he added Euclid, Bacchius ſenior, Ariſtides Quintilianus ; and 
| Publiſhed the whole, with a Latin verſion and notes, from the 

elegant preſs of Elzevir, Amſt. 1652. The learned editor de- 
dicates theſe ancient muſical treatiſes to Chriſtina, queen of 
Sweden, 


Ariftoxenus is ſaid by Suidas to have written 4.52 ie 


works, among which thoſe on Muſic were the moſt eſteemed; 


yet his writings upon other ſubjects are very frequently quoted 
by ancient authors, notwithſtanding Cicero, and ſome others, 


2 ay that me. was a bad eden, and had nothing i in his nd 


(8) 1 I, xv. | 
SEES + hut 
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but Muſic. The titles of ſeveral of the loſt works of Art< 
ſtoxenus, quoted by Athenzus and others, have been collected 
by Meurſius in his notes upon this author; by Tonſius and 
Menage, all which Fabricius has digeſted in alphabetical or-- 
der (). I ſhall here only mention ſuch as concern Muſic, - 
which are upon ſubjects ſo intereſting to enquirers into the 
merits of ancient muſic, that their loſs: is much to. be la- 
mented, 


ot > 07 Performers on the Flute, and concerning Flutes and 
other Muſical Inſtruments (r). e 
2. Of the Manner of boring, or piercing Flutes ( A” - 
3. Of Muſic in General, In this work, which was Aifferent 
from his Harmonics, he treated not only of the Rhythmical, 
Metrical, Organical, Poetical, and Hypocritical parts of _— 
but of the H. Hor) of Mufic, and * * ; 
4. Of the Tragic Dance (u). ” 
Wich reſpect to the tracts of ananas that are come e 
to us, they are cited by Euclid, Cicero, Vitruvius, Plutarch, 
Diogenes Laertius, Athenæus, Ariſt. Quintilianus, Ptolemy,, 
and Boethius. And as a muſical writer he is ſo much cele- 
brated by the ancients, and fo frequently mentioned by the: 
moderns, that his works which are extant, ſeem to deſerve a 
particular attention. They are given by all his editors as 
diviſions. of one and the ſame work ; but the two firſt books: 
are evidently independent fragments. The ſecond book is not 
a ſecond, but another firſt part. It is ſurpriſing that Meibomius- 
ſhould regard it as a continuation, and wonder in his notes, 
that Porphyry ſhould quote the ſecond book as the firſt. The 
ſecond book is plainly the opening of another work, as ap- 
pears by its beginning with an explanation of the ſubject, and 
oo ſketch of the order 1 in which the author bur cy to treat it, 


- (9) Bib.. Græca, 153. lit. cap. 10. 25 Tap Meowmng. 
(r) Hin ae 1 ch. GuAwY u GOP - : ( Ilie Tparyieng 0gy10t05e. 
(s) eps auAnr Tprotuse „ Oh 
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all which i is done in the firſt book. It is likewiſe full of re- 
petitions.” There appears, however, through the cloud of bad 
readings, and all kinds of corruptions in the text, to be an ac- 
euracy and an Ariſtotelian preciſton in theſe old books, which 
are not to be found in later writers, who ſeem to have all the 
3 and inaccuracy of compilers. 
As Pythagoras and Ariſtoxenus were heads of the two moſt 
numerous and celebrated muſical ſects in antiquity, I ſhall en- 
deavour to make ſuch of my readers as are curious in theſe mat- 
ters, acquainted with their different tenets. _ 

The Pythogoreans, by their rigid adherence to PR I 
and the accurate. diviſions- of the Monochord, may be faid 
to have truſted. more to the judgment of the Eye, concerning 
the perfection of conſonance, than to that of the Ear (x). In- 
tervals, according to them, were conſonant or diſſonant, in 
proportion as the ratios of the vibrations were ſimple or com- 
plex. Thus the octave was more perfect than the 5th, be- 
cauſe the ratio of 1 to 2 is more ſimple, and more eaſily per- 
ceived, than that of 2 to 3: and the 5th; for the ſame reaſon, 
was more perfect than the 4th, 4. It was upon this principle 
that they allowed of no deviation from. the ſtrict ratios of 
founds. They left nothing to the uncertain judgment of the 
ear, which they thought no more able to determine a perfect 
conſonance without a Monochord, than the of to form a m_ 
eircle without eompaſſes. 
Ariſtorenus, on the contrary, referred every ching to the ear. 
He thought the ſenſes ſufficiently accurate for Mufical, 'though 
not for Mathematical purpoſes (y); and that it was abſurd to- 
aim at an artificial accuracy in gratifying the ear, beyond its 
own power of diſtinction. The philoſophy of Re Pythago- 


00 The Pyrhagoream were diſtin uiſh- their taking only the ear and practice for 
ed in antiquity, by the appellation of Ca- their guides. Porphyr. ex verſ. Wallis, 
nonici, as being Far by the Mono- Oper. Mathem. tom. ll. p. 7” | 
chord, or Harmonic-Canon ; and the Ariſ- ) Ariſtox. p. 33+ 
toxenians by that of Mufici, on account of. . 


tuo major tones && . 
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reans, their velocities, vibrations, and proportions he rejected 
with contempt (z), as being foreign to the ſubject ; ſubſtituting 
abſtract cauſes in the room of ow r ggg and N N Muſic 
leſs the object of /enſe than of intellect. x 

According to theſe principles, his doctrine maintained, that 
concords were to be taken by the judgment of the ear only, 


and other intervals of which the ear was leſs able to determine 


the perfeQion, by the difference, or ſum total of concords (a). 
Thus the Tone was the difference between the 4th and 5th: 

the Ditone was taken by alternate 4ths and zths, as 

Ea, aD, DG, GC (5). Had he ſtopped here, nothing could rea- 


ſonably have n alledged againſt him. But taking the Tone 
as a well known interval, of which the ear from the com- 
pariſon of 4th and 5th, could judge with ſufficient exactneſs, 
he made it the meaſure of all other intervals; of the greater 
by addition; and of the leſs by diviſion, Thus the qth con- 
tained, according to him, two Tones and a half; the 5th, 3 
and :; the Octave, conſequently, 5 Tones and 2 ſemi-tones, 
or 6 Tones. And, further, the Tone he divided into 2, 3, 
and 4 equal parts. By this proceſs, as it is juſtly objected to 
him by Ptolemy, he acted inconſiſtently with his own prin- 
eiples; pretending to truſt ſolely to the ear, and to exclude 
reaſon and calculation, at the ſame time that he was making a 
parade of both, in a way either totally uſeleſs and nugatory, 
or more complicated and difficult than that which he had re- 
jected. If the ear is unable to determine the exact ratio of a 
concord, ſtil! leſs is it able accurately to biſect a tone; and 
that a tone cannot be numerically divided into two, or more 
ques parts, has long been demonſtrated (0). It can . be done 


(2) 2 p- 32. wr of A. in His e 


(a) Lid. 58. | Harmonica, To divide the tone 3 into 
) This was not our conſonant. major two equal parts, is to find a mean pro- 

3d, but a diffonavt interval, compoſed of rtional between 8 and 9; which mean, 

E the ſquare root of 72, is an 2rras 

(c) This was demonſtrated by Euelid, tional, or ſurd quantity. See Dr. Smith's 


| in bis Sectio Canonis, though a cloſe fad Harm. p. 100, note ow” And 5 
. — 5 * 
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by geometrical and lineal methods, more operoſe than the cal- 
culations of Pythagoras, and which, if accompliſhed, would 
give only falſe, incommenſurable, and tempered intervals (d). 
Ariſtoxenus ſeems to have been led into this inconſiſtence by 
his deſire of diflinguiſhing himſelf from the mere practical 
Muſicians of his time, of whoſe inaccuracy and want of ſcience | 
he frequently ſpeaks with great contempt. 

The Pythagoreans, on the other fide, were not without 
their errors, Their principles were right, but they carried 
them too far, and forgot that they could no otherwiſe be 
known to be right, than as they were confirmed by the plea- 
ſure of the ear. How, for inſtance, did they know that the 
ratio from 2 to 3 was that of a perfect fifth but by the ear, 
which, upon repeated trial, found that interval moſt har- 


monious when produced by ſtrings in that proportion? But it 


was the peculiar character of the Pythagorean philoſophy, to 
ere abſtract numbers and proportions into phyſical cauſes. 
Not content. with purſuing their principle of the, ſimplicity of 
ratios, as far as experience warranted, and the ear approved, 
they ſet it up as an 2 priori principle, and rejected intervals 
which the ear pronounces to be concords, merely becauſe they 
did not fall within the proportions which they choſe to ad- 
mit. The compound interval, for inſtance, of the 8th and 4th, 
though undoubtedly concord, they would not admit as ſuch, 
becauſe its ratio 3: 8, is neither multiple, nor Juperparticular, 
the only proportions they admitted as conſonant, on account of 
their ſimplicity (e)). ; ff 
They are, beſides, charged both by Ptolemy and 1 
enus, with ſometimes affi igning ſuch ratios to intervals as the 
ear did not eee; but no nance 18 en. It would be 


170 44 M. D/Alembert Part I, Chop. © 7 the les, a 8 of times, as 

vil. 1 I: 3, 1: 4; ſuperparticular, where 
(d) See Differt. p. 135. 15 the difference i is 1 AS 2 3, 3: 45 
(e Aa, is, Where the grey term. be. | 


* 
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jajuſtice, however, to quit theſe famous muſical theoriſts with- 
out acknowledging that their phyſical doctrines concerning the 
production of ſound, and the cauſes of gravity and acuteneſs, 
have been confirmed, by modern philoſophy, and their meta- 
phyſical ſpeculations concerning the cauſes of conſonance, 
adopted by modern writers of no inconſiderable reputation (/). 


„ 


As Pythagoras was the firſt e found out muſical ratios, 
by the diviſion of a Monochord, or ſingle ſtring, a diſcovery 


which tradition only had preſerved (g), Euclid was the firſt who 
wrote upon the ſubject, and reduced theſe diviſions to mathe- 
matical demonſtration. | 
[TR great geometrician flouriſhed in the time of Holey 
Lagus, that is, about 277 B. C. His Elements were firſt pub- 
liſhed at Baſil, in Swiſſerland, 1533, by Simon Grynzus, from 
two MSS. the one found at Venice, and the other at Paris. 
His Introduction to Harmonics (h), which in ſome MSS. was at- 
tributed to Cleonidas, is in the Vatican copy given to Pappus; 
Meibomius, however, accounts for this, by ſuppoſing thoſe 
copies to have been only two different MS. editions of Eu- 
clid's work, which had been reviſed, corrected, and reſtored 
from the corruptions incident to frequent tranſcription by 
Cleonidas and Pappus, whoſe names were, on that account, 
prefixed. It firſt appeared in print with a Latin verſion, in 
1498, at Venice, under the title of Cleonidæ Harmonicum In- 
troduforium: who Cleonidas wt neither the editor, George 


. f ) Deſcartes, Euler, Font, pref. p- 11, and vibrations, being known to the Chal- 
12. Buffon, tom. vi. p. $4, 55, 8vo. | deans, as Plutarch informs us, de Proc. 


60 Indeed it is more than probable that - Anim. is a ſtrong proof that the Pythago- 
55 agoras acquired all his muſical phi- reans did not fe 71 n How propor- 
loſophy in Egypt, where he reſided twenty- tions. 
two years; and the numbers 6, 8, 9, 12, * yen allen 
which are coc right, applied to lengths 


vat 
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Valla, nor nay one elſe pretends to know. It was FEW Pena, 
a mathematician in the ſervice of the king of France, who 


firſt publiſhed this work at Paris, under the name of Euclid, in 


1557. After this, i it went ge. ſeveral editions with his other 
J works. 105 
His Section of the e (i Wilen his | HEINE - it 


went through the ſame hands, and the ſame editions, adi is 


mentioned by Porphyry, in his Commentary on Ptolemy, as 
the work of Euclid. This tract chiefly contains ſhort and 
 lear definitions of the ſeveral parts of Greek Muſic, in which 
it is eaſy to ſee that mere Melody was concerned; as he begins 
by telling us, that the ſcience of Harmonics confiders the nature 


and uſe of Melody, and conſiſts of ſeven parts: Sounds, Inter- 
vals, Genera, Syſtems, Keys, Mutations, and Melopceia ; all 


which have been ſeverally conſidered in the Diſſertation. 


Of all the writings upon ancient Muſic, that are come down 


do us, this ſeems to be the moſt correct and compreſſed: the 


reſt are generally looſe and diffuſed; the authors either twiſt- 


ing and diſtorting every thing to a weite ſyſtem, or filling 
their books with metaphyſical jargon, with Pythagoric dreams, 
and Platonic fancies, wholly foreign to Mufic. But Euclid, in 
this little treatiſe, is like himſelf, cloſe, and clear; yet ſo ma- 


thematically ſhort and dry, that he beſtows not a ſyllable more 


voor the ſubje& than is abſolutely neceſſary (4). 


According to Dr. Wallis (/), Euclid was the firſt who demon- 


firated that an octave is ſomewhat leſs than /x whole tones; and 
this: hs; dived"? in the ane Dann of his Section of t, the Cann. 


1 


005 n 


(4) His object ſeems to have been the 


compreſſing into a ſcientific and elemen- 


tary abridgment, the more diffuſed and 


1 ulative treatiſes of Ariſtoxenus. He 


was the | D'Alembert of that author; ex- 


plaining his principles, and, at the ſame 
time, ay and demonſtrating his errors. 


The muſical writings of Rameau were dif- 
Vol. 5 


fuſed, cure, ond pelleted; but M. 


D'Alembert extracting the eſſence of his 
confuſed ideas, methodized his ſyſtem of 
a Fundamental Baſe, and compreſſed, into 
the compaſs of a pamphlet, the ſubſtance 
of many volumes. See Elemens de Mu- 
Aue; ſuivans les Principes de Rameau. 

- (1) Phil. Tranſ. No. 242, od Lows 
thorp's ”—_ vol. 1, 
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In the 1 5th Theorem, he demonſtrates that a fourth is leſs than 


two tones and a half, and a fifth leſs than three and a half; 

but thoug h this proves the neceſſity of a temperament upon 
fixed in ments, where one ſound anſwers ſeveral purpoſes, 
yet he gives no rules for one, which ſeems to furniſh a proof 
that ſuch inſtruments were at leaſt, not days known or 


uſed by the ancients. 


What Ariſtoxenus called a half „be, Euelid d to 


be a ſmaller inter val, in the proportion of 2 56 to 243 · This he 
denominated a limma, or remnant; becauſe giving to the fourth, 
the extremes of which were RE Soni Stabiles, and were re- 
garded as fixed and unalterable, the exact Proportion of 4 to 3, 


and, taking from it two major tones * , the Limma was all 
that remained to complete the Diateſſaran. This diviſion of 


the Diatonic Genus (m) being thus, for the firſt time, eſtabliſhed 
upon mathematical demonſtration, continued in favour, ſays 


Dr. Wallis, for many ages. But this will be further Ay 


under the A articles. 


D 1 f MET 


Was an eminent Muſician. of Alexandria, and, accord 
ing to Suidas, cotemporary with the emperor Nero, by 
whom he was much honoured and eſteemed. This proves him 
to have been younger than Ariſtoxenus, and more ancient than 
Ptolemy, though ſome have imagined him to have preceded 
Ariſtoxenus. He wrote upon Grammar and Medicine, as well 
as Muſic; but his works are all loſt, and the whole that we 
know at preſent of his harmonical doctrines is from. Ptolemy, 
who preſerved and diſputed them. However, this author 
confeſſes him to have been well verſed in the canon and har- 
monic divifions, and if we may judge from the r. 


(m) See Diſer 2 ſe, II. 


even 
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even of his antagoniſt, he muſt have been not only an able 
theoriſt in Muſic, but a man of conſiderable erudition. As 
this Muſician preceded Ptolemy, and was the „rt who intro- 
duced the miner tone into the ſcale, and, conſequently, the 
practical major zd. 4, which harmonized the whole ſyſtem, 
and pointed out the road to counterpoint, an honour that moſt 
critics have beſtowed on Ptolemy, he ſeems to have a better title 
to the Invention of modern harmony, or muſic in parts, than 
| Guido. 3 

% The beſt ſpecies of Diapafon, fas Doni, and that which 
is the moſt replete with fine harmony, and chiefly in uſe at 
preſent, was invented by Didymus. .. . His method was this: 
after the major ſemitone EF. g, he placed the minor tone in 
the ratio of , between FG, and afterwards the major tone: 
between GA 003 but Ptolemy, for the ſake of innovation, 
placed the major tone where Didymus placed the minor (o).“ 
Ptolemy, however, in ſpeaking of Didymus and his arrange- 
ment, objects to it as contrary to the judgment of the ear, 
which requires the major tone below the minor. The ear cer- 
tainly determines ſo with us: is it not therefore probable, that 
in Ptolemy's time the major key was gaining ground? Upon 
the whole, however, it appears, that theſe authors only differ 
in 2 the all not the 22 888 of intervals. FOE 


1 8 we 0 2 me M I. 


| This great wann and Maſician ſeems the moſt learned, 
cloſe, and philoſophical writer upon the ſubject of Muſic 
among the younger Greeks (p). He appears to have been more 
a free No. ad and a more bold and 1 thinker on the . 


(n) There is a 1 we 99 not moſt in vogue. 3) 
only in Melody, but Harmony : modern ears (o) Doni, Oper. Onio. t tom. i. Pays 9. 
are beſt pleaſed with Ptolemy's arrange- (p) He flouriſhed about 130 4610508 ter 
ment, though Noni tells us, that in the the aaa era. | 

laſt 3 * Diapaſon of 1 was 


Nn n 2 ſub- 
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ſubject, than moſt of his predeceſſors ; 1] indeed he was not in- 
ſenſible of his own force and ſuperiority, for he treats all 
former muſical writers and their ſyſtems with little ceremony. 
Some parts of his diſputes and doctrines are now become un- 
- intelligible, notwithſtanding all the pains that our learned 
countryman Dr, Wallis beſtowed on him near 100 years ago, 
particularly his third book, which forms a very ſtriking con- 
traſt with the ſcientific ſolidity and preciſion of the two firſt, 
The inſtant he ſets his foot within his beloved circle, the 
magic of it trans forms him at once from a philoſopher to a 
dotard. He paſſes ſuddenly from accurate reaſoning and de- 
monſtration, to dreams, analogies, and all the fanciful re- 
ſemblances of the Pythagorean and Platonic ſchools : diſcovers. 
Muſic in the human ſoul, and the celeſtial motions: compares. 
the rational, iraſcible, and concupiſcent parts of the foul, to 
the 8th, «th, and 4th ; makes the ſciences, and the virtues. 
fome Diatonic, ſome Chromatic, and ſome Enharmonie: turns. 
the zodiac into a Lyre, making the equinoctial the key-note of 
the Dorian mode: ſends the N to Greenland, and the 
Hypefdorian | to the Hottentots ! 


He ſeems to have been poſſeſſed with an _ pnbavaded. rage. 
for conſtructing new ſcales, and correcting thoſe of former 
times. He gives us no leſs than eight different forms of the 
diatonic ſcale, three of which were his own; the other five 
went under the names of more ancient Muſicians of great re- 
nown; ſuch as Archytas of Tarentum, Ariſtoxenus, Era- 

toſthenes, and Didymus. Moſt of theſe ſcales ſeem but to 
differ in deformity, according to our preſent ideas of harmony 
and temperament. Indeed there is only one of them which mo- 
dern ears could ſuffer, and eee chat it is is neceſſary to be: 
ſomewhat explicit. 

Euclid, who firſt diſcovered that ſix major tones in Me ratio 
of were more than ſufficient to fill up the octave, gave two 
major tones and a Limma to his. Tetrachord ;. which. made the 


l | | major x 
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major thirds intolerable. Didymus was the firſt who diſcovered 


that whole tones were of two kinds, major and minor; and, 
giving to his minor tone the ratio of , divided his Tetra- 
chord into major ſemitone , minor tone , and major tone 2, 
including the whole ſeries in the uſual bounds of a true 

Ptolemy, near two centuries after Didymus had ſuggeſted 


the major ſemitone, and minor tone, adopted them in one of his 
_ diy of the Diatonic 4th, but changed the place of the 
minor tone, arranging his intervals, ſuppoſe them to be theſe, 


A 
diviſions 


BCDE, in the following order and proportions: major ſemi- 


* 


tone 1, major tone 4, minor tone , which, together, com- 
pleted the fourth in the uſual, perfect, conſtant, and true ratio 
f +; and theſe are the famous proportions of the intervals 
_ Propoſed in that ſyſtem of Ptolemy which is known to theoriſts 


of +; 


by the name of Diatonum Intenſum, or Sharp Diatonic ; and 


which, long after his. time, was received in our counterpoint,. 
and is pronounced by Dr. Wallis, Dr. Smith, and the moſt 


eminent writers on Harmonics, to be the beſt diuiſion of the f 


muſical ſcale (.?). 


(4 This arrangement has been cenſured 
by Padre Martini, and with reaſon, if a 
Major Key and Counterpoint had been in 
queſtion ;- but,. as the Abbe Rouſſier juſt- 
ly obſerves, a Minor Key, and Simple Me- 
tody, were alone conſidered at that time. 


The minor tone, from C to D, therefore, 


had this convenience, that it rendered D a 


true th below. Meſe, the central ſtring 


of the Lyre, which regulated the whole 


ſyſtem, and to which all the other ſtrings 
were tuned, as well as the octave above 
Proflambanomenos, the fundamental note 
of every Mode. (See Diſert. p. 9.) 

hen the Major Tone is from C to p. and 
the minor from Dto E, as in Ptolemy's ar- 
rangement, this cannot be the caſe; for 
chen the zth from D to a, will contain 
only two minor tones, one major, and a 
major ſemĩ - tone, inſtead of two major 
tones, one minor, and a major ſemi- tone, 


af which every perfect 5th, in the ratio 4 H 


* 


is compoſed.- | 


but by being tun 


(r) The intervals in 


and two major ſemi-tones, arranged in this 


order: from the key note to the 2d of the 
key, a major tone; from the ad to the zd 


of the key, a minor tone; from the 3d to 


the 4th, a major ſemi- tone; from the 4th 


to the 5th, a major tone; from the 5th 


to the 6th, à minor tone z and from the 
2th to the octave, or 8th, a major ſemi- 


tone. And no av key can be perfect, 


on Temperament. Moivre, in his 


Doctrine of Chances, gives 2 10 permuta- 
t, . 


This 


tions to theſe intervals T, T, T, 


LEY 


| our key of C na» 
tural, when made perfect, are in the fol- 
lowing proportions, aſcending :- 1, 3, , 
TH , F, 17 ; that is, giving to the 
tave three major tones, two minor tones, 


in the ſame manner; 
and yet, where to place the Minor Tone has 
occaſioned endleſs diſputes among writers 
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This arrangement of Ptolemy has been conſidered by ſome 
writers as a 7 emperament (), on account: of his pee from 
the juſt proportion of ſome of the 5ths, in order to give per- 
fection to zus and 6ths. This temperament, however, if it 
may be ſo called, is become to us the ſtandard of perfection, 
and every deviation from it, in the modern ſenſe of the word, 
is now called temperament (2). If . temperament implies in- 


; perfection, and the alteration of intervals from thoſe propor- 


tions which beſt ſatisfy the ear; and if thoſe ſcales are the 


moſt, though not the 6% tempered, which moſt offend the 
car, the word is in that ſenſe chiefly applicable to the old Py- 


thagorean Diatonic, adopted by Euclid, and to the other nu- 
merous diviſions above mentioned. 


The ſcale of the Pythagoreans was indeed founded upon ſome 
principle; being, as the abbe Rouſſier has ſhewn, produced by 
a ſeries of perfect 5ths; but the other diviſions ſeem to have 
been the produce of random experiment, and unmiſical cal- 


culation, and were as various and unfit for uſe, as want of 
principle could make them. Scarce any rule ſeems to have 
been obſerved, but that of keeping the Soni Stantes, the boun- 
daries of the Tetrachords, unmoved from their juſt ratio 


of 4. The ancient theoriſts revenged themſelves, however, 
for this confinement by every kind of licence in the diſpo- 


ſition of the two remaining ſounds: the various tunings of 


which conſtituted what they called the yeoa:, the colours or 


ſhades of the three genera. In theſe, all kinds of intervals ſeem 


to have been admitted, provided they were but rational, that is, | 
expreſſuble by numbers (2). 


(s) Padre Martini, Storia Muſica, quot (4) To zullißy! ny account, at to give 


ed by the Abbe Rouſſier, Mem, fur la the reader ſome idea of the licentiouſneſs 
a des Auc. p. 162. of theſe ancient Tunings, or Temperaments, 


(t) In what manner this deviation be- TI ſhall only mention, that, inſtead of the 
came neceſſary, will be related in the ſe- two tones, and two ſemi-tones, to which 


cond yol, of this work, where the ſubject 


of Temperament will be more r 


Week 


modern theory 1s confined, the aneients 
admitted four kinds of tones, and eleven 
ſemi-tones ; ] and, of theſe fifteen different 
* ratios, 
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Atiſtoxenus did not confine himſelf even. to this rule; for 
his equal diviſions were neither reducible to rational numbers, 
nor were the vibrations of his intervals, if they could have 
been put in practice, commenſurable. Muſic, however, was 
more obliged to him for the invention of a method which it 
muſt be allowed left every thing to the guidance of the ear, 
uncertain as it may be, than to thoſe mathematical ſpeculators 
who furniſhed it with ſo many accurate and demonſtrable rules 
for being infallibly out of tune (x). . 

Ptolemy having a facility, and perhaps a | pleaſure, in cal- 
culating, ſeems to have ſported with the ſcale, and wantonly 
to have tried confuſions, by diſſecting and torturing it in all 
poſſible ways; and though one of his many ſyſtems ſuits 
our preſent practice, it is not to be imagined that it was de- 
ſignedly calculated for the uſe of counterpoint, which was far 
from his thoughts ()). It ſeems, however, as if Mufic_in parts 
was firſt ſuggeſted by this arrangement of the intervals; for 
the 3ds and 6ths, which were before ſo harſh and de as: 
to be deſervedly ranked among the diſcords, were now ſoft. 


ened and ſweetened into that nee: neden with which. 


ratios, coma; are nadie in "A | 


mony, and rejected by theory, and by 


the ear: but, ſays M. Rouſſeau, 2 perdre 
ſon tems, & abuſer de celui du lecteur, que 
de le promener par toutes ces diviſions, Art. 


Syntoni ue. 


(*) Indeed, it is e chat among 


| the ancients, as well as the moderns, many 


ſuch untuneable divifions, ſerved more to 


amuſe Theoriſts, than to guide practical 
Muſicians, . | 


) That he was not the only one, how- 


ever, who broke the ſcale on the wheel, 


appears from a note of M. Burette, upon 


a paſſage in Plutarch's Dialogue on Mufic ; 
for the diviſions of the Tetrachord upon 


the Flute, without the Enharmonic, 5 


very y high antiquity, were five. 
| e flat Diatonic, conſiſting of a 
| enten, three 9 ay «tone, and 


five much of a tone. EA. 
2. The ſharp Digionic, of. which the 
three intervals were 
1 
two major tones. 


3. The flat Chromatic, of one think of a 


tone; another ditto; a tone and a half | 
and a third of a dont 


4. The /e/quialterate: Se of a 


0 Dieſis, or quarter tone and half; ditto; 
and ſeven Dieſes, or quarter tones. 


The ſharp Chromatic, of a +. FUN 
a emi-tone, and a tone and half. | 
It has, been already. remarked, p. 


135, that the numbers and 


the learned in Harmonics, as well as prac, 
tical Muficians, what pleaſing effects can 


fhbly be produced, even in Meloq, fro 
fuck ſtrange intervals as theſe? ee 


modern 


and 


| ropors- 
tions of the ancients are inadmiſſable in 


_ our: counterpoint ; and. I beg leave to aſk 


— 
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modern ears ate ſo much delighted. It was impoſſible, after 


hearing them, for lovers of muſic not to feel the charms 


ariſing from the combination and ſucceſſion of theſe conſo- 
nances; and it was from this time that the ſeeds of that har- 
mony which may be ſaid, in a leſs myſterious ſenſe than that 


of Pythagoras, to be implanted in our nature, began to ſpring. 


3 


up. They were certainly of flow growth, as no good fruit 


was produced from them for more than 1000 years after : 


but arts, like animals to whom great longevity is allowed, 
have a long infancy and childhood, before adoleſcence and 


maturity come on. 


N 
Of "by ee "in Bhman 0 OO Greeks. 


FOCAL Muſic is of ea high 3 that its origin 
ſeems to have been coeval with mankind; at leaſt, the 


lengthened tones of pleaſure and pain, of joy and affliction, 


muſt long have preceded every other language, and Muſic. 


The voice of paſſion wants but few articulations, and muſt 


have been nearly the ſame in all human creatures; differing 

only in gravity or acuteneſs, according to age, ſex, and orga- 
nization, till the invention of words, by particular conventions, 
in different ſocieties, weakened, and, by degrees, rendered it 


unintelligible. This primitive and inſtinctive language, or 


cry of nature, is {till retained by animals, and univerſally un- 
derſtood, while our artificial tongues are known only to the 


ſmall part of the globe, where, after being learned with great 


pains, they are ſpoken. „We talk of love and of hatred, ſays 


M. de Voltaire, in general terms, without being able to expreſs - 
the different degrees of thoſe paſſions. It is the ſame with reſ- 


pect to Pain and pleaſure, of Pg there are ſuch innumerable 5 
ſpecies, 
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8 The ſhades and gradations of volition, repugnance, or 

compulſion, are equally indiſtinct for want of colours.” This 
cenſure ſhould, however, be 'confined to written language; 
for though a word can be accurately expreſſed in writing, and 


pronounced but one way, yet the different tones of voice that 
can be given to it, in the utterance, are infinite. A mere negative or 
affirmative may even be uttered in ſuch a manner, as to convey 


ideas diametrically oppoſite to the original import of the word. 


Muſic, conſidered then as the language of the paſſions, is 
moſt expreſſi ve when its movements are leaſt impeded by dif- 
ficult articulations; and this accounts for the preference of one 
language to another, for muſical purpoſes, and for the pleaſure 


we receive from inſtrumental Muſic, of the moſt exquiſite kind, 


and from diviſions in airs that are well executed by the voice. 
It has already been obſerved, that Songs preceded the uſe of 
letters, and ſerved. not only for amuſement, but ſupplied the 
place of hiſtory in after- ages. Laws were originally ſung, to 
be the better retained in memory, and prayers offered up to 


the Gods were chanted, in order to add to theit ſolemnity and. 


energy. The firſt public uſe, therefore, of Muſic, was in the 


ſervice of religion; and the firſt private uſe, to alleviate labour 
and care, or to expreſs hilarity during ſocial happineſs. 


Theurgic Hymns, or Songs of Incantation ſuch as thoſe aſcribed | 
to Orpheus, which were performed in the myſteries upon the 


moſt ſolemn occaſtons, were the it and moſt ancient of which 


we have any account in any! and theſe are l to ane 


originated in Egypt. 

The ſecond ſpecies conſiſted of poetical. Se Pre" Any 
that were ſung at. the head of' an army, or in praiſe of ſome. 
divinity, during the public worſhip of the Gods in temples; 
and theſe were diſtinguiſhed by particular appellations, accord- 
ing to the perſonages to whom they were addreſſed ; as Pæans 
to Apollo and Mars, and Dithyrambics to Bacchus. Theſe, 


however, in N of din were laviſhed a e Sug 
and generals. 
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There was ſtill à Third cloſe, diſtin from theſe, which may 

be denominated philoſophic, or allegorical Hymns, in which 
the attributes of the ſupreme Being; as the apologiſts for Pa- 

ganiſm pretended, were celebrated under ſome fable or virtue 
perſonified. 

Of all the different kinds of Scalia, or 2 ive Songs 1 whiz were 

in uſe among the inhabitants of Greece, and that were diſtinct 
from religious Hymns, thoſe of which we have any remains, are 


chiefly ſuch as were fung at table, during the time of banquets, 


or repaſts. We are told, however, by Plutarch, Athenzus, Lucian, 
and —_ Greek writers, that in the firſt uſe of theſe, they were 
real Pans, facred Canticles, or Hymns, fung by the whole 


company to ſome divinity (2), It afterwards was the cuſtonr_ 
for each of the gueſts to "og alone, alternately, one of theſe 


ſongs, holding a branch of myrtle in his hand, which he 
paſſed about to his next neighbour, as we do the bottle; and this 
may be called the /econd manner of performing theſe ſongs (a). 
The third was to the accompaniment of the Lyre, and required 
profeſſed Muſicians, Singers, and Citharædiſts; for Muſic was 
now arrived at a greater degree of perfeRion among artiſts,” 


who made it their chief employment, than gentlemen who- 


applied themſelves to it, among other exerciſes in e. general | 

courſe of education, only as an amuſement (4). e 
As there were three feverat ways of performing ets: Scolia, 

the ſubjects upon which they were compoſed may be Ekewiſe 


arranged under rhrée Claſſes: The firſt claſi confiſted _ en 
| —_— of which leverat are preſerved wa Athienizus. - 


2 


Ch The Gods v were hoe che, fu. . . to all others, Gr their ed g blie, 
Rouſſeau, r as Kill-joys, an ' when it was cuſtomary for genzlemen t " 
out of convivial meetings; the 4 2 in Pichyranbie Choruſes 3 whi 
were not afraid to. let them be of the Problem not on ws that there was a. 
party. ume when Muſic in Greece, from its fim 
- (a) In proceſs of tinſe, to Sing: to b. Lie r of a' — * 
Iprtl, became a proverbial expreſſion for education, did not require profeſſors. w 5 
ipnorance ;: as hw von Had 4 Bald ew. | ſhobl mike ir their ſole employment, and an 


yloyed in holdi the hranch were unable  diflinguifly themſeives 

to accompany themſelves on the Eyre, of difficulties | but likewiſe fortiſies the 

which required alicia and talents. opinion advanced in the Diliereation, re 
6% Kriſtotle, Prob. xv. mentions, Ex- lative ta eaſy Enharmonic.. I IVY 


In 


barmaxic Melogies being formerly preferred 
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In the following Sham, Timocreon gives his opinion of 
riches, 


Vile 4 ſhould no and "up 
By land or ſea, among mankind ; 
But ſhould be ſent with fiends to dwell, 
Down in the deepeſt, blackeſt hell: : 
For tis from them, ere ſince the world began, 
The greateſt ills have ſprung, which torture man. 


And Plato, Athenzus, and Lucian, have all quoted 2 Bong up- ; 
on the pre-eminence of worldly bleſſings ; 


5 The firſt of human gifts is health, | 
The next on beauty's por attends; 
The third, poſſeſſing well-carn'd wealth; ; 
The fourth is Jourh, enjoy d with friends.” ES 


- A 


Phoecylides has given the ame antimend in different words. 
And Ariſtotle, having brought it from Delphos, has done it 
the honour to place it at the head of his. Moral Writings. 
Anaxandrides, however, according to Athenaus, was not ſo 
partial to it; but, + on "y FTI . the ſerximents it 
contained. | 


That health 3 is the fir of all bleſſings We 40.5 
- Is a truth which no logie can fairly confutez | weld 

But the /econd on de eharms to beſtow, 
And on riches the third, L beg leave to Elomes 

Ne. ext to health, give me riches ; for beauty, though bright; 
In hunger and rags is a villainous fights” 5 


The ſecond ch of Sealia, com prohends e A 
and hiſtorical ſongs. Of theſe I ſhall give the following, from 
Athenzus, as ſpecimens merely of the ſentiments which theſe 

kinds of compoſitipng- contained 3 for as to *. g and 
W 7 are now equally irrecoverable. 4 . 
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10 the Divinies that preſide over Riche? and Abundance, 


At the genial board I ſing, _. 
- Pleaſures which from plenty ſpring: 

While the wreath adorns our brows, . 5 

Ceres well deſerves our vows. 

Plutus too, thy name PIl join, 

And thy lifter Proſerpine. 

Ye our ſocial joys augment, 
From your bounty flows content. 
Bleſs our city with increaſe, | 

And our ſong ſhall never ceaſe. 


On La TONA and her Offieing: 


Latona once, on Delos! iſle, 
Gave to the world a ſhining pair; 5 
Apollo, who makes nature ſmile, 
Whoſe ſhoulders glow with. on} hairs & 8511 
And Dian?, goddeſs of the chace, 
| Whoſe ſhafts unerring ever 3 
Sole ſov'reign of the female race, 


Nocturnal empreſs of the ſky.. 
On P A N. 


0 * delight of nymphs and wand, 
Protector of Arcadian- plains, 

Who lead'ſt the frolic dance 
The laughing fair, who play the prude;. 1 Y 
But fly from thee to be purſu'd, 

Their favours to enhance. | 1 1 
They love thy ruſtic oaten reed; _ 
They know thy vigour, force, and ſeo, 15 
And feign a modeſt fee. 
Our jocund ſtrains ſhall ſwell for wee. 
And render, by their mirth and en 
Thy name for ever n ibs 


Among 


GREEK MU 8 1 r 49 


Among the hiſtoric, or patriotic Songs, there are none more 


frequently mentioned by ancient authors, than thoſe upon Har- 
modius and Ariſtogiton, who ſignalized their courage againſt 
Hipparchus and Hippias, the ſons and ſucceſſors of Piſiſtratus, 
king of Athens. Hipparchus having publiely inſulted the 
ſiſter of Harmodius, he, in conjunction with his friend Ariſto- 
giton, flew him at the Panathenæan Games, which event was 
the ſignal to the natives of Athens for recovering their liberty. 


The following are 9 of Popular Ne in honour of 
Harmodius. 5 | 


2 f. Rag 


Cover'd with myrtle-wreatht I'll wear my bord, 

Like brave Harmodius, and his ror. friend 
Ariſtogiton, who the laws reſtor'd, 

| The FO flow, and bade oppreſſion po 


25 Fragment. 5 —_ _ 


Harnodius dear! Ht art not dead, 
Thy ſoul is to Elyſium fled; BP nts Wage 
. 'Thy virtue there a place Ras won, TT 
With Diomede, great Tydeus' ion; 10 
With ſwift Achilles, too, thou art ae, "WF 
| And ev'ry. n _ human ante | 


Ariſtotle hand his friend nick kinſian, Hheming prince 


of Atarnea, with a Hymn, or -Canticle, which is preſerved in 
Athenæus (4), and in Diogenes Laertius (e), for which he is 
ſaid to have been arraigned at a court of juſtice, where he was 

accuſed of impiouſly layiſhing upon a mortal kaun, Wand _ 
praiſe. as were due ah to the . 1 
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Az1sToOTL 2's Hymn to ena. 


V.irtue ! thou ſource of pure: delight, 
Whoſe rugged mien can ne'er e ght 1 5 
The man with courage fir d; . 
\; For thee the ſons of Greece ng run 
To certain ills, which others ww Fan 162 + 
And glorioully expir d. . | 


1 Wuene'er thy ſacred ſeeds take 16a: E ON: h 


Immortal are the flow'rs and fruit, 
Dnfading are the leaves 
Dearer than ſmiles of parent kind, . 
Or balmy ſleep, or gold refin d. 
The joys thy triumph gives. p 3 


For thee the Twins of mighty love, cke 

For thee divine Alcides ſtrove, 1 
From vice the world to fre; 

For thee Achilles quits the light, W 

And Ajax plunges into might, 
Eternal night, for thee. 


Hermias, the darling af muted, . 
Shall leave a deathleſs name behind 
For thee untimely ſlai n; 
As long as Jove's bright altars 1 e 
22155 Fl worth ſhall furniſh grateful pints W 2 alt? 
ve Io all the Muſe: 8 train. „ e deee..6 


The offence given by Ariſtotle 3 in [this FRY which his ene- 

mies denominated a Pæan, ſeems to have been the ſaying that 
the actions of his friend would be ſung by the Muſes, as long 
as the worſhip of Jupiter Hoſpitalis continued. Athenæus, 
however, did not regard it as a tue Pæan, becauſe the cha- 


racteriſtic exclamation Je Pæan did not occur in any part of it. 
A n 


1 
1 | OE. . eee 
J mOLICGC 3 1 
The ird, and laſt Claſs of Scolia, concerning which I ſhal! Hl 
ſpeak, was upon common and miſcellaneous: ſubjects, peculiar mp 
to no age or country. The greateſt number, and the beſt of | 15 
theſe, were upon love and wine. Love inſpires Mic and Poe- | 14 
try; this was a memorable maxim among the Greeks, and the 1 
ſubject of one of Plutarch s Sympoſiacs (). „ 1 
Scolia written by the greateſt Poets of antiquity, are men- ö 14 
tioned by ancient authors; and Athenzus has preſerved ſpeci- | MM 
mens and fragments of a great number. It muſt, however, be 2 1 
owned, that moſt them appear now to be unmeaning and in | 17 
ſipid. And Athenæus, either has not ſelected them with taſte F481 
and judgment, or it would encourage a belief that the genius 1 
of the Greeks could not ſtoop to elegance in trifles. Indeed, We 
with reſpe& to Songs upon the ſubjeQs of love and drinking, Vt 


thoſe of Anacreon have been long regarded as ftandards of ex- 
cellence. They are diſtinguiſhed, by their native elegance and 
grace, from every other kind of poetical compoſition; and the 
voluptuous. gaiety of all his ſongs is ſo charaReriſtic, that his 
ſtyle and manner have had more imitators than Pindar. Ana- 
creontics are expected to be as joyous. and ſportive, as Pin- 


( The reafons Which he alleges in 
proof of this paſſion piving birth to Verſe 
and Melody, ſuit ſtill better with Song, in 
which both are united, than with mere 
| Muſic or Poetry. e 
Love, fays he, like wine, inſpires vi- 


vacity, chearfulneſs, and paſſion; and in 


theſe diſpoſitions: it is natural to ug, and 


to give energy and emphaſis to our ex- 


preffions: Beſides, adds he, when any 


one is in love, he naturally uſes a figura- 


tive and meaſured language, in order to 
enforce his ſentiments, as gold is uſed in 


_ embelliſhing ſtatues, Whenever a beloved 


object is mentioned, her perfections and 
beauties are publiſhed in Songs, which im- 


Fa them in the memory in a more live- 


and durable manner. If we ſend our 


miſtreſs either letters or preſents, we try to 
augmeßt their value, by a copy of verſes, 
or a Song. In ſhort, continues Plutarch, 
from Theophraſtus, there are three pro · 
vocatives to Song; pain, joy, and enthu- 


fam. During pain, our complaints are 
expreſſed in lengthened tones which re- 
ſemble thoſe of Muſic: thus the voice of 


an orator, humbly beſpeaking, in bis per- 
oration, the Arber of an audience, is 


modulated. into a kind of Sang; as is the 


ſorrow and lamentation of actors in tra- 


Bas: Joy eauſes violent agitations, and 
mula 


tes! the vulgar to ſkip and dance 


while perſons more decorous, and better 


educated, are: inclined) to fg. Enthu- 
ſiaſm agitates and tranſports to a degree of 


madneſs and fury, witneſs the cries of ; 


the Bacchanals, and the agonies of the Py- 


thia, both of which are uttered in meaſure 


and cadence. Now there can be no-doubt 


but that the paſſion of love occaſions ex- . 


quiſite pain, as well as 2 ure. This 
paſſion, therefore, concludes the philoſo- 


her, uniting all the three propenſities of 
Don 4 muſt at all times have been regarded 
as the moſt proper to excite a defire of 


ſinging.” 


4 THE HISTORY Or 


darics daring and ſublime. His ſmiling and flowery 
images, ſays M. de la Nauze (g), are the more certain to 
pleaſe, as they are all ſelected with taſte and diſcernment, and 
faithfully copied from nature.” Much leſs can be ſaid, how- 
ever, in behalf of the moral purity of his ſentiments ; for it 
muſt be owned, that their licentiouſneſs is the more dangerous, 
in proportion to the art and inſinuating delicacy with which 
they are cloathed. 
Unfortunately, the miſalllancous and moral Scolia kad the ; 
leaſt merit of all thoſe that are preſerved in Athenzus. Indeed, 
the ſimplicity of many of them will not bear an Engliſh dreſs, 
unleſs it be very much laced and embroidered by the tranſlator; 
for ſo little of the ancient genius of Greece appears in them, 
that nothing but a mixture of modern poetical images is kkely- 
to procure them a peruſal, The following Scolium, for in- 
ſtance, when literally and fairly tranſlated, can afford no plea- 
fure to a modern reader. Son of Telamon, warlike Ajax! 
They ſay you are the braveſt of the Grecians who came to 
Troy, next to Achilles ().“ And this is called a Song! 8 
Nor is either the poetry or morality very exalted of this: 
„He who does not betray his friend, has great honous both 
with Gods and men—in my opinion (i).“ 


To purſue this fubje& through all the different claſſes of Poe- 


4 try, that might be comprehended under the word Scoliaz be- | 


longs more immediately to a hiſtory of Poetry, than of Muſic ; 1 
eſpecially as the Melodies to which they uſed to be ſung have 
been ſo long irretrievably loſt, that nothing ſeems left to ſay 


concerning them, that can afford mulical enquirers the leaſt 8 
ſatisfaction. 1 


( 0 Diſert. ſur les Chanſon 45 7 Ancieme TM rere, FREY ts Müde, & Teas N 
rece, Mem, de Lit, tom. x. 35 YouTiy Ihe Aarzay per AXIANG. e 
(5) lai TiAapav Aar aura, N Py (z) Orig arOpa QiAov pan Tpodidernr, f 2 

#5 Tfear ag e Aang gar” e Toy ix w arr. A irrt rn h, rr 1s war. 


HIS 


OF THE 
MUSIC" te ROMANS 
TN deferibir he Mufic and muſical inf s of tl 
cribing the Muſic and muſical inſtruments of the 


Greeks, thoſe of the Romans have been included; yet, in 
order to preſerve a kind of hiſtorical chain, and to connect 


Roman Muſic, as, in viſiting diſtant regions, it is, ſometimes, 
to paſs through large tracts of deſert country, in order to ar- 

rive at places better worth examining. But though the Ro- 

mans were obliged to the Greeks for moſt of their arts, ſciences, 

and refinements ; yet, as there is no country ſo ſavage, where 

men affociate together, as to be wholly without Muſic, it ap- 

pears that the Romans had in very high antiquity a rude and 

coarſe Muſic of their own, and had imitated the Etruſcan Mu- 5 
ſical Eſtabliſhments, both in their w oo RREERYcY . 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis (a), ſpeaking of the _ 

quity of the Pelaſgians, the inhabitants of Falerii and 

Feſcenniæ, two ancient cities of Etruria, built in the Greek 

form, fays, „the manner of their religious ceremonies was 
the ſame as thoſe. of Argos. Holy women ſerved in the 
Temple, and a girl unmarried, called Canephoros, or baſket- 
bearer, began the ſacrifice, beſides Choruſes. of virgins, who 
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diſtant times together, it is as neceſſary to give a chapter to 5 vo . 
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Romans had an earlier communication with the Etruſcans 
than with the Greeks, this paſſage renders it very probable 
that they were obliged to the people of Etrugia for their reli- 
gious ceremonies, and for vocal Mujic (b). And the ſame au- 
thor informs us, that „ the Arcadians were the firſt who 
brought into Italy the uſe of Greek letters (c), and inflrumental 
 Mufic, performed on the Lyre, and thoſe inſtruments called 
the Trigon and the Lydian (4): for the ſhepherd's pipe was 
the only inſtrument in "uſb 9 that time. They are ſaid; 
alſo, to have inſtituted laws; to have brought mankind over 
from the ſavageneſs which then generally prevailed, to a ſenſe 
ot humanity ; and likewiſe, to have introduced arts and ſciences, 
and many other things conducive. to the public, r00d.—T his 
was the ſecond Greek nation, that came into Italy after the 
Pelaſgi; and living in common with the Abo j 11 We fined 
their habitation in the beſt parts of Italy (e). F 
Dionyſius likewiſe fays (/ ), many.old. authors, py ey . 
Romulus and Remus, after they were, weaned, were ſent by 
| thoſe who had the charge of their education. to:Gabii,, a town 
not far from Palatium, to be inſtructed i in Greek learning; and 
that there they were brought up by ſome perſons with whom 
11 auſtülus the ſhepherd. had 2 Ff intercourſe of boſpitality, 


'O Strabo, & bello Palico, Wann ex- 


7. terms, chat the public muſic, eſpe - 
cially ſuch, as was uſed in ſacrifices, a 
from Etruria to the Romans. See al 
'Livy, lib. xæxxix. 


e) The late Mr. Spel wan, whoſe tranſ- 
lation is uſed here, was of opinion, as 


many others have been, that the Roman 
language was originally Greek, And as 
the Arcadians were one of the firſt Greek 
colonies that ſettled in Italy, the Folic 


dialect muſt have been brought thither by 


them. Mr. Spelman in proof of this opi- 
nion compares the following words of the 
Latin language with its mother Greek: 

Fama, paha; plaga, ways; machina, was 
ua; malum, ade; mater, wal; tu, vv. 


— 


Orrs. 


e yet, though wapy more e are by 


to be fourld of Greek words Tnco/porated 
in the Latin language, 175 no more proue 
it to have been ori foally reek than thoſe 
to be found, in perhaps greater number, in 


the Engliſh language, \ will give toourtongue 
ſo .honourable an origin. The Romans 


had an intercourſe with Greece, and an | 


acquaintance; with the literature of the 
Greeks, long before, the time of Dionyſus, 
and in adopting their arts they could not 


help adopting the language in which they 
e them Fom Ki rig invent- 


(4) This was 3 an infrubept 

for which the Greeks were Audebted to their 

Afiatic neighbours, the Lydians. 
= Daquyſins Halic. Antiq. Rom. lib. 1. 
Ws; p Sid. | 1 
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hood, in literature, Macy and the uſe of Greek arms. 


Plutarch (g) mentions it as a prevailing opinion, that the Greek 
language which was ſpoken by the Romans in the time of Ro- 


mulus, was not corrupted by Italian words. From theſe ac- 


counts it appears that the Romans had not only vocal and in- 


ſtrumental muſic as well as other arts and ſciences from Greece, 
but even their alphabet, language, religion, and all the learn- 


ing of which they were poſſeſſed during the time of their kings, 


and the firſt ages of their republic, theſe having been origin- 
ally Greek, en the n * chem een Etruſcan 
ſtrainers. 
The firſt Roman „ according. to e 00 was 
* of Romulus over the Cæninenſes; in which, clad in a pur- 


ple robe, he was drawn in a chariot by four horſes. The reſt 


of the army both horſe and foot followed, ranged in three ſe- 


veral diviſions, Hymning their gods in ſongs of their country, and 

| „„ their general with extemporary Verſes: this acecount 

affords a very venerable origin to the Improuviſatori of Italy; as 
the event happened in the fourth year of Rome, 749 8 be- 


"00 Chriſt, -and fourth year of the ſeventh Olym piad. 


The ſame author ſays that the Roman prætors, in 1 
ping the Idæan goddels, - performed annual facrifices and cele- 
| hrated annual games in her honour, according to the Roman, 
not Grecian, cuſtoms: though the prieſt and prieſteſs of: the 


_ goddeſs were Phrygians. Theſe carried her image in proceſ- 


ſion about the city, aſking alms in her name, according to 
their cuſtom, and wearing figures upon their breaſt, and ſtrik- 
ing their Cymbals, while their followers. played Tunes 1 7 


- their Flutes, in honour of the mother of the gods, 
- Theſe are the chief inſtances to be found in ancient hiſtory 
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and where they employed their time, till they arrived at man- 


1 8 < * 
erer 
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| moldy: derived from Greece. M. Rouffeau, ſpeaking of 
the Scolia, or Grecian Songs, ſays, « This kind of ſongs paſſed 
from the Greeks to the Romans, and many of the odes of 
Horace are Bacchanalian and love ſongs; But this nation, 
more military than ſenſual, for a long while made but a very 
mean uſe of Muſic and ſongs, and never approached in theſe 
particulars the voluptuous grace and elegance of the Greeks (i). 
It ſeems as if Melody always remained in a coarſe and rude 
ſtate among the Romans, Their Hymeneal odes were rather 
noiſe and clamour than ſongs, and it is hardly to be preſumed 
that the ſatirical ſongs of the ſoldiers, in the triumphs of their 
generals, conſiſted of a very agreeable melody me I 'thall, 
however, endeavour to trace the progrefs of ' Mufic among the 
Romans, by collecting the chief . 0 be ene 8 their 
beſt hiſtorians, relative to the ſubſec. 
Numa began his reign in the middle: of the dated Olym- 
piad, 715 years before Chriſt, about the time when Pythago- 
ras was in Italy. And, according to Dionyſius, the fixth branch 
of his religious inſtitutions was the eſtabliſhment of the Sali, 
whom Numa himſelf appointed out of the patriciatis, ehuſing 
twelve young men of the moſt graceful appearance. Theſe 
Salii were a kind of dancers and fingers of hymns in praiſe of 
the god of war. The feſtivals were celebrated about the time 
of the Panathenza at Athens, in the month of Mareh, and at 
the public expence; they continued ſeveral days, during which 
they proceeded daneing through the city to the Forum, and the 
Capitol, and to many other public and private places, beating 
time upon the Ancilia, or facred ſhields (1)- The Romans called 
them Sali from their violent notions. And, for the fame rea- 


5 (i) It has-been ae 1 1 e little 8 ROE refinement | 
3 chapter, that though the I as the Roman military Pæ ans. 
many elegant Lyric Poets; and num- (I) Dick de Mf art. CAN. 
bered 8a "pp ho and Anacreon amon og the () This performance muſt very wack 
| 


writers of fongs upon the ſubjects of love have reſembled that of modern morice or 
and wine, yet ſome of their vulgar and | A dancers. 


NN Scolia ſeem to have beep furnithed . 


A. 1 
. : 
& - 


2 | 


LE) 


1 0 U A N 


MUSH 


ing, alſo, was attended with frequent ſpringing. and leaping, in 


imitation of the Salii (): 


In the motions which they per- 


form in arms, keeping time to a Flute, ſays Dionyfins, ſome- 
times they move altogether, ſometimes by turns; and in danc- 
ing, ſing certain Hymns, after the manner of their coun- 
ey (2). They ſeem to be the fame as the Greek Curetes.“ 
Servius Tullius, who began his reign 578 B. C. in forming 


the people into claſſes and centuries, is related by the Roman 


_ 
fort, they called all other dancers Saltatores, becauſe their danc- 


hifforians to have ordained that two whole centuries ſhould: 


conſiſt of Trumpeters, blowers of the horn, &c. and of ſuch as, 


without any other mſtruments, ſounded the charge (o). This: 
ſhews the number, and the importance of military Muſicians i in 


the Roman ſtate near 600 


years before Chriſt. 
And in the laws of the Twelve Tables, inſtituted Shove the 


time that the power of the Decemvirs was aboliſhed, 450 B. 
C. among thoſe FOCI religious rites, we find the two 


following: 


I. Let the eryer prochim the funeral. Let the Mmaſler o& 


the funeral, in the games, make uſe of a public officer, and 


lictors. 


Players on the Flute, Let him do no more than this ( P). 


en) The modern Italians are ſtill fond 
of Saltatori, and em ploy them in their Ope- 
raus. 


6) This account affords no very ſplen- 


: did idea of the Roman daneing, 
than it does of their Mufic. 


more 
inging and 


dancing together during ſuch violent ex- 


ertions of activi and agili muſt have 
Ee 

(9) Dany Halic. from Nite wil 
Eivy, Lib. 1 


CI 05 N FON ERIS: EN. 


YE, PRA ECO: FONVS: ENDEF- 


| Let it be lawful for him to make uſe of three ſquare 
mantles in the funeral, a purple fillet for the head, and zen 


LVDEIS- ACENSO- LICTOREBOS- 


QVE: OETTTOR EN+ DO- FONERE- 
TRIBOS: RICINEIS: RICA+ PORPO- 
REA- DECEMQVE- TIBICINIBOS- 
OETIER+ LICETO* HOC» PLVVS. 


NEI+ FACITO* Tranſcribed from Ful- 


vius Urfinus, as they were. originally 
written. is: 


I. Præco 1 indicito. Dominus fune- 
ris in ludis accenſo lifforibuſque utitor. In 


Funere tribus riciniis, ricd pu At decem- 


gue e uti lieito. 
cito. 
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XII. Let che praiſes of honoured men be diſplayed in an aſ= 
Gmbly of the people; and let mournful Songs, accompanied 
with a Flute, attend thoſe praiſes (2). 


According to Servius, Macrobius! and. Horace, Nuptial 


Songs, which were afterwards refined and poliſhed into Epitha- 


lamiums, were firſt uſed by the people of Feſcennium, a city 


of Etrutia, and therefore called Ver ſus Feſcennini.. This kind E 
of Poetry, in its original, was groſs and obſcene, though long 
authorized by cuſtom. Young people, inſtead of throwing 


the ſtocking, in the manner of our villagers, ſung the F e 
before the apartment of the new married pair. 


'2 


Livy (r) gives a kind of hiſtory of the Roman Drama, | 


Which, as well as the Grecian, was inſeparable from Muſic. 


The paſſage is ſo full and curious, that I ſhall inſert it entire. 
„The plague continued, ſays Livy, to rage this year (5) 


0 and the following, during the conſulate of C. Sulpicius Peti- 
cus, and C. Licinnius Stolo. The moſt remarkable occurrence 
during this period was, that, in order to obtain mercy of the 
Gods, a public feaſt called Leclſſternium was celebrated for them, 


which was the third entertainment of this kind that had, been 5 


made ſince the building of the city (t). But the magiſtrates 
finding that the violence of the peſtilence was neither abated 
by Pl prudence nor Divine aſſiſtance, and having their 
minds filled with ſuperſtition, among other means which 


OY ) XII. HONORATOROM: VIRO- beds, placed about a table, and covered _ 


LAVDES: EN -: DPO- CONTI 


ONE. MEMORAN TOR; EASQVE- 


 NAENIAE- AD: en PRO- 
 SEQVVNTOR. - 


XII. Honoratorum virorum f iu con · 
cione nemorantor; ſg 4 ad uc hi ad if ibi- 


| cinem pre . . % 


r Lib. vi. cap. 2. 


( 364 B. C. 3 
Le) The word Le: fernium is derived 


from fernere, to /pread or make, and lectus, 
à bed. The ſtatues of the Gods were ta- 
ken down from their niches, and laid on 


4 


with magnificent carpets, purple cuſhions, 
and hangings of tapeſtry. Duumviri, Tri- 


umvpiri, and in proceſs of time Sgatemwiri, 


named Epulones, preſided at theſe feaſts, 


and eat the meat that was ſerved up before 


the ſtatues. Vet nat by ſtealth, in the 
ſneaking manner that was practiſed at 


| Babylon, by the prieſts of Bel (ſee Hiſtory 


of Bel and the Dragon) but openly, and in 


the face of day. In the firſt of the three 


beds lay Apollo, Diana, and Latona; in 
the ſecond, Hercules and Mercury, and 
in che third, ä 


We re 
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were tried in order to appeaſe the incenſed Deities, they are 4 

faid to have inſtituted the games called Scenici (u), which by 

were amuſements entirely new to a warlike people, who, be- 1 

fore this time, had none but that of the Circus. Theſe theatri- we 

cal repreſentations, like the beginnings of moſt other things, 94 

were at firſt inconſiderable, and borrowed from foreigners: | 
for actors were ſent for from Etruria, who, without verſes, or 8 

any action expreſſive of verſes, danced, not ungracefully, after 40 

the Duſcan manner, to the Flute. In proceſs of time the Roman 4 

youth began to imitate theſe. dancers, intermixing raillery in 1 

unpoliſhed verſes, their geſtures correſponding with the ſenſe 10 
of the words. Thus were theſe plays received at Rome, and =. 

being improved and refined by frequent performances, the Ro * | 
man actors acquired the name of Hiſtriones, from the Tuſcan iſ 
word Hier, which ſignifies a ſtage-player.. But their dia- 1 
logue did not conſiſt of unpremeditated, and coarſe jeſts, in | bl 
ſuch rude verſes as were uſed. by the Feſcennini, but of ſatires, 14 


* 


accompanied with Muſic, ſet to the Flute, and recited with ſuit- MEE ; © , "20 
able geſtures-(x). And fome years after, Livius Andronicus | 'p 


firſt ventured to abandon fatires, and write plays with a regu- - 

lar and connected plot ()). After | ſatires, which had af- 5 1 

forded the people ſubject of coarſe mirth and laughter, were, i h 

by this regulation, reduced to form, and acting, by degree, : ol 

became an art, the Roman youth left it to players by profeſſion, Di: 2 "fy 

| and began, as formerly, to act farces at the end of their regu- Fa 9 ol 
lar pieces. Theſe dramas were ſoon after called Exodza, and 25 (i 

were e inter woven with the Azel/ane comedies (2). __ _. 

; 9 Theſe ſcenic Gow "IR as 55 8 2 170 Theſe Nude or Ae were a EE . ul i 


"Hom the Greek word oxwmn, which fignt- of wild, miſcellaneousdrama, without re- 
gular plot, or ſubject. The reader may 
15 the word well explained i in an bn 


fes a ſhady place, or arbor, made with 


branches or boughs of trees, with which 


the ancients covered their ſtages. After- 
wards, the ſcene of the theatre of the an- 


N implied all thoſe buildings which 


were repreſented to the ſpectators on. the 


47 

16 

„when it was adorned with ſueh deco - fituated near Averſa, in Company, bo- 

Nations as Virurius 6 E uren OY and Os i "4g i 
x 


note of Mr, Harris's gr terhs Ar- 
rangements, p 460. | 


(y) See Diert. p. i EE 2" 
(2) Aulla, according to Cluver, was 


TI 


. 
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They were borrowed from the Oſei (a), and always added by 


the Roman youth, who would not allow them to be diſgraced 


by profeſſed actors. Hence it has been a rule for thoſe who 
performed in ſuch pieces not to be degraded from their tribe, 
and they were allowed to ſerve in the bm as if ny never 
had appeared on the ſtage.” _ 

The circumſtance of theſe dye bring ond firſt cu 
on account of the plague, proves theatrical exhibitions to have 
been originally religrous inſtitutiont among the Romans, as well 
as the ancient Greeks ; and the importance of Muſic in reli- 
gious ceremonies is put out of all doubt by another curious paſ- | 
fage in Livy (5), where he has recorded the effects of reſent- 
ment in the Roman Muſicians, who uſed to perform at ſacri- 
fices, and who, upon an imaginary affront, left the city in a 
body. The relation of the hiſtorian nt to merit a ous | 
here, without abridgment. 


«I ſhould omit a B ae * hardly: a 


mentioning, if it did not ſeem connected with religion. The 


_ Tibicines, or Flute-players, taking offence at the preceding cen- 
ſors refuſing them the privilege of eating in the Temple of 
Jupiter, according to traditional cuſtom, withdrew in a body to 
'Tibur (c), fo that there were no performers left to play before 
the ſacrifices. This created religious ſeruples in the minds of 
the ſenators, and ambaſſadors were ſent to Tibur to endeavour 
to perſuade the fugitives to return to Rome. The Tiburtines 

readily promiſed to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to this end, 

and firſt ſummoning them before their ſenate, exhorted them to 
return to Rome; but finding them deaf to reaſon or intreaty, : 
they had recourſe to an art ifice well fuited 10 the, diſpoſitions. of 
a men. For upon à certain feſtival, 2 were all invited 


(a) The original inhabitants of © Berna were ak? in their. manners. Tacicun tells 
nia. They were anciently called Opi/c;,, us that ſome pieces called Aullauæ, writ- 
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the Etymologiſts, the word Os ſcænus came, Oſei, were acted in his. ae, h 
as theſe people had the charadter of being (i) Lib. ix. cap 30. 
4 Meno in their diſcourſes, as they (c) Tivoli, 


by 
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by different perſons, under pretence of their aſſiſting in the ce- 
lebration of a feaſt. As men of this profeſſion are generally 
much addicted to. wine, they were ſupplied with it, till being 
quite intoxicated, they fell faſt aſleep, and in this condition 
were : Hung. into carts, and carried to Rome; where they paſſed 
the remaining part of the night in the Forum. without per- 
ceiving what had happened (4). The next day, while they 
were full of the fumes of their late debauch, upon opening 
their eyes they were accoſted by the Roman people, Who 
flocked about them, and having been prevailed upon to ſlay in 
their native city, they were allowed the privilege of rolling 
through all the ſtreets in their robes (e), three days in every | . 
year, playing upon their Inſtruments, and indulging themſelves | _ 
in thoſe licentious exceſſes, which are practiſed upon the ſame. 
occaſion to this day (J). The privilege of cating in the temple 
was alſo reſtored to ſuch of them as ſhould be employed in 
playing before the ſacrifices. This adventure happened 309 


years B. C. while the Romans were Prepafing for two very 
I e 600. e 
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"(a ) The Tibicines, were ee ce | "t ) thy was cotemporary with Au- 


lebrated by ancient writers, not only for 
their love of good cheer, but for their cor- 


pulency. Vir rei, 2 11. 193. ſays, 
Inflavit cum inguis e 
Aras. 28 


When the fat Titan. s horn has calf the” 
_ +©2 God 


This; acc ding/to, he. commentators, 
26d old ſeholiaſts, was owing to the good 


ur nen ad their return to Rome on the 1 
Þ oats. at which time they Kfpuiſed them 

elves in women 's upparel, and 'marched 
7 through the. ſtreets, in | proceſſion to, the 


N Ovid, Fafti, Lib. vi. relates the 
am 


e ſtory, and tells us further, that the 


Tibicines celebrated the eng of 
' 


" Temple of Minerva, inventreſs of the 


Flute, and protectreſs of fuch as played | 


dinners they obtained at ſacrifices. And upon it, finging jovial Songs. Et canere 


as the Greeks. had a proverb, ſeep. 425 


relative to perſons. of this profeſſion live 


ing at the Coſt of others, ſo, zo rn 1 about 
like 'a Flute player, was a proverbial ex- 
| reſſion, among the Romans: Tranfire Wo. 
7 Latini e Cic. re Mu- 
rana; from their atten lance at different 
ſacrifices on Feſtirals. . 

(e) Theſe Muficians tad! 4 long gown 
peculiar t to their profeſſion; Horace ſpeaks 
of their trailing: it along the ſtage” (re. 
Poet. ). and this is what Ovid means WY the 


ola lun ga. 


Vol. I. — | | | | Qq q | | | | Temporibrs. 


W. " 


— reunion ee es 


ad weteres ꝓerba jocoſa modos. "rs like- 


wiſe, Plitarch's Roman Problem.. I. 
The Roman Flute-players were in- 
corporated and formed into a Collage, ot 


Company, and had, it may be imagined, 
their amen Hal, Or. meetings, the! 
bye laws, and privileges. Val. Max. Lib. 


ii. cap. C. and Plut. 2 Numa, both ſpeak | 


of the College of Pipers. Ovid likewiſe 


has expreſſed their importance, and diffe- 


rent provinces in the Temple, the Theatre, 
and at Funerals, in the following ines, | 


of 
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But notwithſlatiding the importance oF theſe Fliite-p'aye 
to the celebration. of flight rites; Mafic ſeemis to 4. 2 
rived at no very great degree of reftriement or perfection, or to- 
have been much in uſe on other oecaſions, till after the conqueſt 
of Antiochus the- Great, King of Syria; and it is mentioned by 
Livy (J, as a memorable zra of luxuty, that the cuſtom was. 
then firſt introduced at Rome of having P/alt#ize, ot female 
Muſicians, to attend and perform at feaſts and banquets | in the- | 
| Abatic manner (i), 
Indeed the Romans were later it in lliritifg Atts and Scibnces; % 
than any other great and powerful people; and none of them. 
ſeem to have been the natural growth of the ſoil, except the art 
of war; all the reſt were brought in by conqueſt. For it has been. 
ſhewn already, that before their acquaintance with the Greeks. 
they had all their refinemerits from the Etruſcan, a people 
very early civilized and poliſhed. Cicero, in his ſecond Book: 
of Laws, tells us that before Greece and her arts were well 
known to the Romans, it was a cuſtom for them to-ſend their- _ 
ſons for inſtruction into Etruria. And thence they had the 
firſt ideas, not only of Religion, but of Poetry, Painting, and. 
Muſic, according to the confeſſion. even. of their own biſto- 
rians. | 
With reſpect to Etruſcan Muſic, is EMA the great 
number of inſtruments repreſented in the fine collection of an- 
tiquities publiſned under the patronage and inſpection of Sir 
William Hamilton, as well as in that lately publiſhed at Rome 
by Paſſerio, muſt be convinced that the ancient inhabitants of 
Etruria were extremely attached to Muſic ; for every ſpecies 
of muſical inſtrument that is to be found in the 3 5 of 


7: bus veterum Tibieinis uſus 4 9050 P/altria was 2. Oy" geln 
| l ſor a 155 — ſung, an E. layed upon ſome 


Magunt, et in magno ſemper honore fait. ſtringed · inſtrument: a Minſtrel, And the 

Cantabat fanis, cantabat tibia ludis luxury of which Livy complains, was the- 

| Cantbat Wat tibia funeribus. addition of this entertainment to feats; 
Faſt. Lib. vi. | AS SOS "97 alike 2 | g | be 

| » ancient 
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ancient Greek ſculpture is n on che vaſes of theſe 
collections; though the antiquity of ſome of them is imagined 
to be much higher chan the general uſe of the inſtruments re- 
: preſented upon them was, even in Greece. 


Let, with all the adrantages of vicinity to Etruria, and in- 


: tercourſe with its inhabitants, it is well known how 1gnorant 


the Romans were of Painting, Sculpture, : and all the fine arts, 


Jong after they were arrived at the higheſt perfection i in Greece. 
For when Mummius had put Rome in poſſeffion of ſome of 
the fineſt productions of art which had rendered Greece ſo fa- 
mous, after laying waſte a great part of that country, and, like 

a true barbarian, wantonſy burning Corinth, the capital of 
Achaia, though he entered it without reſiſtance; this rude 
conqueror, according to Pliny, being offered by king Attalus 


| 609,000 ſeſterces, a ſum equal to 4843 / 155. fora picture 


of Bacchus painted by Ariſtides, had ſo little of the connoiſ- 


ſeur about him, that 1 imagining the picture muſt contain ſome 


; ſecret virtue, by the price that was ſet on it, would not part 


With it, but ſent it to Rome among other ſpoils: expoſing, 


however, his own ignorance in theſe matters by telling the 
commander of the ſhip, that he had beſt take care of this 
piece, for if it was either loſt or ſpoiled, he mould oblige him 
to Sufi ſuch another. | 


Eq, © 


_ Beſides the obligations which the 1 had to the Etruſ- 
cans and Greeks for their taſte and knowledge in the fine arts, 
the conqueſt of Sicily 200 years before the Chriſtian Era, con- 


_ tributed greatly to their acquaintance with them. Indeed there 
was no ſtate of Greece which produced men of more emi- 


nence in all the Arts and Sciences, than Sicily, which was a part | 
of Magna Gracia, and which having been pe 1 55 719 years 


B. C. by a colony of Greeks from Corinth, eir deſcendents 


long after cheriſhed and cultivated Science of all kinds, in 
which they greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves, even under all the 


be tyrauny of e Wan which they were oppreſſed. Fa- 
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bricius on gives a. AT of 70 Sicilians a have het cele- 
brated in antiquity for learning and genius, among whom we 
find the well known names of Mſchylus, Diodorus Siculus, 
Empedocles, Gorgias, Euclid, Archimedes, Epicharmus, and 
Theocritus. To the Sicilians is given not only the invention 
of Paſtoral Poetry, but of the Wind Inſtruments with which the 
| ſhepherds and cowherds uſed to accompany their rural Songs. 
Alfter the conqueſt of Greece, the Romans had the. taſte. to 
admire. and adopt the Grecian arts. And the preſident Mon- 
teſquieu remarks, with reſpect to the military art, that one of 
the chief cauſes of the Roman grandeur, was their method 


of abandoning their ancient cuſtoms, and adopting thoſe of 


the people whom they had vanquiſhed, whenever they found 
them ſuperior to their own (7). | 
In the time of Cicero, though the chief part of Get was 
ſubdued by the Romans, and rendered tributary to them, yet 

the Greeks preſerved a kind of ſovereignty over the minds of 
their maſters; and the greateſt of the Romans, even of con- 
ſular dignity, whoſe power was ſo unbounded in the ſeveral 
. provinces under their command, chearfully ſubmitted to go to 
ſchool at Athens, and to become diſciples of Greek tutors, in 
philoſophy, mathematics, and the polite arts. | 
During the reign of Auguſtus, except Vitruvius, it 078 not 
appear that the Romans had one Architect, Sculptor, Painter, or 
Muſician : thoſe who have been celebrated in the arts at Rome, 
having been Aſiatics, or European Greeks, who came to exer- 
_ ciſe ſuch arts among the Latins, as the Latins had not among 
. themſelves : this cuſtom was continued under the ſueceſſors 
of Auguſtus, and thoſe Romans who were prevented by more 
important concerns from going into Greece, contrived in a 
manner to bring Greece to Rome, by e into their ſer- 


a) Bib. Gree. Val. xiv: p. 25 "071 BE RA contre tous tes fangs, i ont 
On doit ſemarguer ue ce qui a. 7 | toujours renouce 4 leurs 3 es fitot quils en 
plus contribus à rendre les | Romains les ont trouve de meilleurs. Gra nd. et Decad. 

maitres du monde, cet, qu ayant combatiu des Romains, chap. 1. 


ke vice 


= 
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mM Rug the moſt able profeſſors of Greece _— in all the arts. 


We find too, not only that each of the bet\Roman writers was 
an imitator of ſome great Grecian model, but .are certain that 


the fineſt remains in painting, ſculpture, and architecture, 


which ſtill ſubſiſt in Italy, were either brought thither from 


© Greece, or were the works of Greek artiſts, who had left their 


own ruined and oppreſſed country, to baſk in che warm An- 
thine of power and affluence, at Rome, 

It cannot be diſſembled, or paſſed over in lien hows. that 
arts and ſciences have been frequently charged with contribut- 
ing to precipitate both the Roman and Grecian ſtates into ruin, 


5 rendering the minds of the people effeminate, involving the 
Great in idle and uſeleſs expence and luxury, and by calling off 
their attention from military and political concerns, which 
alone can acquire and preſerve dominion. In the infancy of a 
ſtate, or in times of danger and calamity, this may be true: 
but that man was deſigned for no other purpoſes than to en- 
flave or deſtroy his fellow creatures, or to live a gloomy life 
0 inanity and penance, never compoſed a part of my creed. 
A nation become affluent by conqueſt and commerce, muſt 
have amuſements in time of peace. The queſtion is, whether 
9 theſe amuſements ſhall be merely corporeal and ſenſual, or whe- 
ther elegance, refinement, and mental pleaſure, ſhall bear a 
part in them (zz)? Another queſtion may ſtill be aſked: whe- 
ther any other efforts of Greek and Roman genius are ſtill ſo 
much admired and imitated, as thoſe which are ſeen in the re- 
mains of their works in literature and the polite arts PR 


It is difficult to acquire wealth by fair means, but it is much 


: "ht; difficult to uſe it rationally. And, in our own: country, 
and times; there are at leaſt ten men who. have talents of accu- 


\ avulation/fu et to {ample great riches, to one who diſtributes | 


$7: Ez 


1 LAs ment. 0 un * Jeſoins as 7 . mould be. in, the Vert, 


; 7 Pp] homme, us! de Voltaire. T he firſt con- that it be not below. ae $i: aa of: a ra- 
_ fideration with, 4 * ator 15, Br this Fr oh creature. 75 


* 


_- 


them 
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them among his . Citizens, with benevolence, taſte, and 
Judgment. 


Permanence is not allowed to Jbaman joflitutions : and the 


| longevity of a ſtate has its bounds, as well as the life of man. 


It is more conſonant with our duty to endeavour, than with ex- 
Perience to expect to keep all corruption and depravity from 
our own. The Rattan virtue. and ſelf-denial, could not pre- 


clude them. 


"The cultivation of Arts Rey" Sciences I in 1 Seat avd . 
: riſhing kingdom is expected by its neighbours, and a debt to 


poſterity. - It was long the fate of our own country, like that 


of the ancient Romans, to admire the polite arts more than 


to cultivate them. We imported the productions of foreign 
painters, ſculptors, and muſicians, at an enormous expence, 


without conceiving it poſhble to raiſe a ſchool. for the advance- © 
ment of | thoſe arts at home. With reſpe& to the two firſt, 


all Europe now allows that genius, diligence, and travel, un- 


der the auſpices of royal protection and public patronage, eve 
made wonderful ſtrides within the laſt ten years towards per- 


fection, and the forming a ſchool in our own country; but, as 
for Muſic, we have little that we can call our own, and though 


more money is expended upon this favourite art in England, 
than in any other kingdom upon the globe, we acquire by 1 + 
neither honour from our neighbours, nor profit to dur natives. | 


Both take wing together! and without a ſcarcity of genius for 


contributing to the pleaſures of the car, we purchaſe them 
with as little neceſſity as we ſhould corn at a dear and foreign 7 


market, while our own lands lay fallow,  - 


With reſpe& to the muſical inſtruments uſed by the l . 
as they invented none themſelves, all that are mentioned by 
their writers, can be traced from the Etruſcans and Greeks. 
| Indeed the Romans had few authors who wrote profeſſedly 


upon the ſubject of Muſic, except St. Auguſtine, Martianus 
Capella, Boethius, and Caſſiodorus; ; Who, 7 lived 


in 


2. 


7 
| 
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in the decline of the empire, yet made uſe of Greek principles, 
and explained thoſe principles by Greek mufical terms (n). 
Vitruvius, in his Treatiſe upon Architecture, has inſerted a 
chapter upon Muſic, in which he has given the Harmonical 
Syſtem of Ariſtoxenus ; but he introduces it with a complaint 
of the unavoidable obſcutity of muſical- literature, on account 
of the deficiency of terms in the Latin tongue, to explain his 
ideas. The ſcience of Muſic, in itſelf obſcure, ſays he, is par- 
_ ticularly fo to ſuch as underſtand not the Greek language (o).“ 
This writer, therefore, who ſeems to have been the firſt that 
had treated of Muſic in the Roman language, confeſſes the 


neceſſity he was under of uſing Greek appellatives, not only for 


the notes, but for other parts of the art; which ſhews, if not 
the low ſtate of Mufie at Rome when he wrote, which was in 


(]) St. Augnſtine was born in Africa, 


C. 354, and died 430. Beſides the ſix 
books written by him upon Mafie, which 


are primes in the fol. edition of his 
works at Lyons, 1586, there is a MS. 


tract of his writing, in the Bodleian Li- 


brary at Oxford, entitled De Mufica; but 
it-is nothing more than a ſermon in praiſe 
of Church Muſic, nor do his fix books 


contain any other rules than thoſe of Metre 


| | Martians Capella, who flouriſhed in 
470, was likewiſe an African. He, as 


mented by Meibotnits, at the end of the 
third Bock of Ariſtides Quintilianus, from 
whom it is almoſt wholly taken, blunders 


and corruptions 2 Vet, however 
deficient Matti anus C 


in the eyes of muſical enquirers, 


Grotius, at the age of ſixteen; choſe the 


book of this author as an exerciſe for his. 


critical talents, and publiſhed- it with a 


dedication to the prince of Conde, at 
Leyden, 1599. Na 


Boethius Was born at Rome, in 470, 


and put to, death by order of Theodoric, 
pov Goth, in 625. He wrote five books 


ren may pert 


"Muſic, which were. firſt printed in 


black letter, with his Treatiſes on Arith. 
metic and Geometry, at Venice, 1499. 


I. am greatly obliged to the unſolicited: 
kindneſs and liberal communication of 


Dr. Joſ. Warton, for a long poſſeſſion 
of this rare edition, as well as for a 


very ſcarce Treatiſe by Franchinus Ga- 


forius, of equal antiquity, It is remark- 
able, that in this copy, the Greek of the 
famous Senatus-Conſultum, againſt Timo- 
theus, at Lacedæmon is omitted; though I 
found it in a beautiful MS. of Boethius, 
De Mufica, 15 B. ix. of the 11th century, 


well as St. Auſtin, wrote upon the Seven in the Britiſh Muſeum, where the word 
liberal Arts. His ninth Book, the only 


one which concerns Mufic, has been com- 


napuoriu occurs, in the fame manner as it 
is printed in the Oxford edition of Ara- . 


tus. See Diſert. p. 45, and 407. 
2 Caffiodorus flouriſhed in the time of 


Theodoric, in the 6th century, and died 
in $62, at the age of 93. He wrote of the 
Seven liberal: Arts, De feptem Dy/ciplints. 

The whole of his muſical work, which is 
hardly the ſkeleton of a treatiſe, is-a-repe- 
tition of what his predeceſſors have ſaid 
on the ſubject, and all theſe Latin Mufical 


Treatiſes are but hullets of the ſame cali- 


ber. They teach no part of Muſic but 
the alphabet, nor can any thing be acquir- 
ed by the moſt intenſe ſtudy of them, ex 
cept deſpair and the head-acn. 

(9) Lib. Vs cap. 4. 


the 


the n age, at WER aha n Muße came; 
and borrowing | implies inferiority. Indeed, the writings 
of Cicero ſhew that philoſophy, and all the arts aud ſciences, 
were wholly furniſhed to 0 from Greece, even. in : 
the moſt enlightened times. Ty ; 
+ Muſic was, however, in great N at Rome, e the” | 
latter end of the republic, and the voluptuous times of the em- 5 
perors; the ſtage then flouriſhed; the temples were crowded; 
feſtivals frequent; and banquets ſplendid ; ſo that we may . 
pole it to have been very much uſed. both upon public and 
Private occaſions, in ſo rich, populous, and flouriſhing a city 
as Rome, the miſtreſs of the world. But this Muſic muſt have = 
differed as little from that of, the Greeks, as the deſcriptions 755 
of it in Horace and Virgil differ from thoſe to be found in 
Homer, and the Greek Lyric Poets. A paſſage in Cicero (p) 
would incline us to imagine that the laws of contraſt, of light 
and ſhade, of loud and ſoft, of ſwelling and diminiſhing 
ſounds, were underſtood by the Muſicians of his time, as well 
as by thoſe of the preſent. For, after ſpeaking of the uſe of 
contraſt in oratory, poetry, and theatrical declamation, he adds: 
c even Muficians who have compoſed Melody, have known 
its power; as is manifeſt from the care they take to leſſen the 
ſound of inſtruments, in order to augment it afterwards: to 
Mute to ſwell, to vary, and to diverſify (9) y 6. 

lt is imagined too, that ancient vocal Muſic had i its Ritornele, 
or Symphonies (r), which were expreſſed by the term AA gſaulici, 
a figurative word, implying an entry or paſſage, A to 
kannt Mei | 
And according to Apuleius, who 4 himſelf in many 
bft. of his MEARS: to 0 Been an excellent judge of Muſic, i it 


> 


(4 De 755 0 lib. FVV 85 Nallet Tin. See Marpurg's 
(q) Quam denique illi etiam gui fecerunt Kritiſche Einleitung in die Geſchichte der 
al os, A quibus utriſque ſummittitur aliguid, Muſik, p- 192 
Adeiude augetur, earenuafur, 1 1235 "39. Vitruv. . vi. J pf 10. e 
| Bur, diftinguituy, e e 
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muſt bave been much cultivated, and well underſtood, in his 
time, which was the ſecond century, He deſcribes the ſe- 
veral parts of a muſical entertainment in the following man- 
ner: She ordered the Cithara to be played, and it was done: 
ſhe aſked for a concert of Flutes, and their melifluous ſounds 
were immediately heard: ſhe laſtly, ſignified her pleaſure that 


489 


Voices ſhould be joined to the inſtruments, and the ſouls of the 


audience were inſtantly ſoothed with ſweet ſounds (z).” 3 

The ſame author (), likewiſe, deſcribes a muſical perfor- 
mance at the celebration of a great feſtival in honour of Ceres, 
or Iſis, at the time of his own initiation into the Eleuſinian Myſ- 


teries, in ſuch a manner as would ſuit Ay modern perform- 


ances. 


| «A band of Muſicians now filled the air We a melodious 
concert of Flutes and Voices. They were followed by a chorus 


of youths, dreſſed in white robes, ſuitable to the ſolemnity, 
who alternately ſung an ingenious Poem, which an excellent 
Poet, inſpired by the Muſes, had compoſed, in order to ex- 
plain the ſubject of this extraordinary feſtival. Among theſe 
marched ſeveral players on the Flute, conſecrated to the great. 
Serapis, who performed many airs dedicated to the worſhip of 


the God in his Temple. - After this, the venerable miniſters of 


the true religion, ſhook with all their force the Siſtrums of 


| braſs, filver, and gold, which produced tones ſo clear and ſo- 
norous, that they might have been heard at a great diſtance 


from the place of a (x). m 


49 FI 15. V. | 

(u) Mid. lib. xi. 
() That Muſic was both a0 ind 
heard in ſome a 
greater degree of enthuſiaſm than others, 
is certain; and it is equally difficult to re- 
fiſt the torrent of eloquence and pan Pp 
with which its effects are deſcribe 
reſpectable hiſtorians or philoſophers, 11 
to refrain from a ſeeming credulity con- 
cerning its powers; but though I am not 
WNT that the ancient Mufic with 


s of antiquity, with a 


of pal 


reſpect either to Harmony, or Melody, in 

their preſent acceptation, was equal to the 

modern, yet I can eafily believe that, with 

the aſſiſtance of Poetry, religious venera- 

tion, the pom pomp of public exhibition, join- 
e 


ed to native ſenſibility and paſſion in the 


hearers, great effects may have been pro- 
duced by this Muſic, whatever it was, and 
however it may eflential yy have differed 
from our own. 

aking, therefore, of a Mufician 


times, as it has been my conſtant 
r 


In 1 


rule 


— — 2 . 
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As Apuleius, after Lucian, whom he imitates, lays the- 
ſcene of his Metamorphoſis in Greece, we may imagine that 
3 his ideas of Muſic and muſical performances were Greek. 
3 One great impediment to the progreſs of Muſic among the- 
| Romans, was that they wholly abandoned to their ſlaves the 
[ practice of the liberal arts; and the greater their talents, the 
| N more ſeverely were they in general treated. Whereas the 
| 4 Greeks, on the contrary, confined the exerciſe of thoſe arts, as 
"the epithet liberal implies, to free men, and perſons of birth. 
and rank, forbidding their ſlaves the ſtudy and uſe of them. 
Whence it is eaſy to imagine which of theſe two nations would 
bring them to the greateſt degree of perfection. 
« What nature was to the Greeks, ſays the Abbe Gedoyn (), 
the Greeks were to the Romans, as the natives of Greece had 
no other example than nature herſelf to follow, for no nation, . 
with which they had any intercourſe, was learned and policed 
before them. The Romans, on the contrary, had the Greeks: 
for models.” This repreſentation is not to be admitted with- 
out reſerve. For the firſt learned Greeks, as has been already 
ſhewn, had travelled into Egypt; and the firſt Romans had. 
received information, upon ſeveral ſubjects, from Etruria, 


and even from Sicily, before the conqueſt of Greece. It is. 


rule to compare him with his cotempora- 


ries; fo in deſcribing the Mufic in ge- 


neral of remote ages of the world, it has 
been my wiſh that the reader ſhould mount 
up to each particular period of which I. 
write, and conſider the Mufic of e : 
eas 


ty as relative to the knowledge and 1 
of thoſe who heard it. Nowng is more 


Certain, than that the beſt Mu 


5 e of the 
time, in all ages, has greatly delighted its 


| hearers. But notwithſtanding the great 


difference between that of one age and an- 


other, the ſame terms have been conſtantly 


uſed in deſeribing it. However, from a 


Amilitude of deſcription, we muſt not infer 
a fimulitude of the thing deſcribed. Words 


are yague and fallacious; and the excla-. 


mations, admirable fine ! exquiſite re- 


preſent nothing fixed or certain. The 
utmoſt weight we ought to give them, is 
to ſuppoſe that the Muſic. or Muſfician, . 
upon which they were beſtowed, was the 
beft avithin the knowledge of the writer. 
This kind of merit is all comparative, No 
terms can be deviſed to expreſs the laſt 


refinements, and even exceſſes of opera 
ſinging, more ſtrong than thoſe which 
Strada uſes to deſcribe. the muſical reſine- 


ments of the ſixteenth century. Yet, if 
examples of theſe refinements could now be 
heard, their diſſimilitude would ſufficiently. 


prove the fallacy of verbal deſcription. . it 


2m 
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true, that from the period of their conqueſt of that country, 


may be dated the rapid progreſs they made in luxury, and: 


their admiration of the fine arts. About the year 601 of the 
city, and 153 B. C. the Romans ſaw their firſt Poets flouriſh, 
ſuch as Nævius, Livius Angronicus, Ennius, ANG; Pacu- 
vius, and Lucilius. | 


They were long more renowned as a military, than an ele- 


pe and learned people. At length, however, they imitated 
the Greeks in the inftitution of muſical and poetical conteſts, 


at their public Games; but it was not till the time of Auguſtus, 
that the glory of their writers, in proſe and verſe, bore any 


proportion to that of their military commanders. In the times 
of the emperors, who reigned before the eſtabliſhment of the 
Chriſtian religion, the Greeks and Aſiatics were ſervilely 1 imi- 
tated by the Romans, not only in the liberal arts, but in all 


thoſe of luxury and refinement, particularly in public ſhews 


and games, with which the people were amuſed by their ty- 
rants, who endeavoured to make them forget, during theſe 
expenſive moments of idleneſs and diſſipation, the flaviſh and 


degenerate ſtate to which they were reduced. 


Nero, in the year 60 after Chriſt, inſtituted exerciſes of Muſic, 
Poetry, and Eloquence, to be performed at Rome every 5th year. 
In the 63d year A. C. he mounted the ſtage himſelf at Naples 
as a public ſinger. This was his firſt appearance as a ſtrolling 
Minſtrel. His ſecond was in Greece, in 66, where he pre- 


tended, in imitation of Flamininus, to reſtore to the Grecian 
States their ancient liberties. After entering the liſts with com- 


mon muſicians at the Olympic Games, and acquiring the prize 


of Muſic by corrupting the judges or his competitors, he tra- 


velled through Greece, not prompted by the laudable curioſi- 


ty of viſiting the antiquities of that once celebrated country, 


but by the low ambition of diſplaying his ſkill in ſinging and 


playing upon the Cithara. He every Fo challenged the beſt 
performers, and, as may be imagined, was TO declared vic- 
R tor. 
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tor. And that there might remain no math of other vic-! 
tors, he commanded all their ſtatues to be pulled down, dragged. 
through the ſtreets, and to be either broken! in pieces, or en 
into the common ſewers (5). 55 11 
At his return from Greece 10 entered Naglis, ano, Alba- 
num, and Rome, through a breach in the wall of each city, 
as an Olympic victor, carrying with him in triumph, like ſpoils 
of an enemy, 1800 prizes which he had extorted from the 
judges in muſical conteſts : in the ſame Car in which kings 
uſed to be brought in triumph, who had been vanquiſhed by 
Roman generals, and with the ſame ſplendor, pomp, and ſolem- 
nity, was Diodorus, a celebrated Greek performer on the Ci- 
thara, with other eminent muſicians, brought through the 
ſtreets of Rome, leaving it doubtful, which was the greateſt, 
the vanity of Nero, in imagining himſelf ſuperior | to theſe 
profeſſed muſicians, or their adulation in cog: themſelves 
70 have been vanquiſhed by Nero.  _ > 
The folicitude with which this emperor attended. to Kia voice, 
as related by hiſtorians, is curious, and will throw ſome light 
upon the practices of ſingers in ancient times. Suetonius in- 
forms us, that to preſerve his voice, he uſed to lie upon his 
back, with a thin plate of lead upon his ſtomach; took fre- 
quent emetics and cathartics; and abſtained from all kinds of 
fruit, and ſuch meats as were thought to be prejudicial to ſing- 
ers; and, at length, from the apprehenſion of hurting his voice, 
be cesſed to harrangue the ſoldiery or ſenate, contenting him- 
ſelf with iſſuing his orders in writing, or by the mouth of ſome. 
of his friends or freed- men. After his return from Greece, he 
eſtabliſhed about his perſon a Phonaſtus, or officer, to take care 
of his voice: he would never ſpeak but in the preſence of this 
vocal governor, who was firſt to admoniſh him, when he ſpoke: 
too loud, or ſtrained his voice; and afterwards, if the emperor, 
3 by ſome ſudden emden did not e to dag: re- 


00 Suet, cap. 24. 


monſtrances, 
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monſtrances, he was to ſtop his mouth with a napkin. The 
moſt effectual means of acquiring his favour was to commend 
his voice, which, according to Suetonius, was both thin and 
huſky ; to pretend raptures while he ſung, and to appear de- 
jected and very importunate, if, like many other fingers, through e 
caprice he defiſted from 1218 what he himſelf moſt Wy 

delirede ©... 7» 

Encouraged by: the applauſe of the multitude, he appeared 

almoſt every day on the ſtage, inviting not only the ſenators FR 
and knights, but the whole populace and rabble of Rome, to 4 
hear him, generally in the theatre which he had built in his 4 


own palace. He frequently detained the audience not only id 
the whole day, but the whole night: for till he was tired him I! | 
ſelf, and deſiſted, no one was on any account ſuffered to de- =—_ 

part: ſo that women are faid to have been delivered in the _ 
theatre, and ſeveral perſons were ſo tired and diſguſted with tze * I 
performance, that finding the gates of the palace ſhut, they ei - = 
ther leaped over the walls at the hazard of their lives, or coun- 1 


terfeited death, in order to be carried out to their funeral (2). 
Some by continuing night and day in the ſame poſture were 
ſeized with mortal diſtempers ; theſe, however, they dreaded 
leſs than the reſentment of the prince, which they would have 
unavoidably incurred by their abſence. ' Beſides the great 
number of ſecret obſervers employed to watch the countenances 
and behaviour of the audience, there were many open ſpies, 
who publicly ſet down the names of ſuch as diſcovered the 
leaſt ſymptoms of diſſatis faction: the vulgar were inſtantly pu- 
niſhed by the ſoldiery for the leaſt inattention ; and upon per- 
| ſons of rank the vengeance of the emperor was vented in a 
ſtill more dreadful manner, Veſpaſian, afterwards emperor, 
greatly provoked the anger of Nero, by eſcaping from the theatre 
during the time of performance: however, fearing the conſe- 
quences of the offence whish. he had given, he returned, i in order 
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to make reparation; but, unfortunately, falling aſleep white 


the emperor was ſinging, this male ſyren was ſo enraged at 
his inattention, that it would have coſt him his life, if his 


friends, men of the higheſt rank and merit, had not employed | 


their prayers and mediation in his behalf (a). | 
The ſucceſſors of Nero encouraged public games and dra- 
matic repreſentations in all the great cities of the empire. 
Adrian, who had been educated at Athens, was much attached 
to Grecian cuſtoms, and in a particular manner favourable to 
that city. In the year 126 A. C. he preſided there in the 


public games: in 132 he inſtituted new games, and built tem- 
ples in Egypt to the honour of his favourite Antinous: and in 
135 he celebrated at Athens the great Feſtival of Bacchus. 
His ſucceſſor, Antoninus, 142 A. C. likewiſe inſtituted new 


games called Pia and Pialia, in honour of his predeceſſor, 
which were appointed to be exhibited at Puteoli on the ad 


year of every Olympiad. 


The emperor Commodus, little leſs a minfler than Nero, 
was equally fond of appearing on a public ſtage, not only 
as a dancer and an actor, who of courſe was a ſinger, but as a 
gladiator, a profeſſion which ſeems to have been peculiar to 
the Roman thirſt of blood. In modern times the duelliſts plead 
provocation, and the wounds which honour has received; and in 
the combats of our own prize-ſighters for the amuſement of the 


public, death was not a certain conſequence of being vanquiſhed ; 
but the Romans, not content with caſting captive kings into dun- 


. geons, and deliberately putting them to death after pride and 
avarice had been ſatiated, made one of their moſt delightful 
amuſements conſiſt in ſeeing the blood of their fellow-creature, 
and often of their fellow- citizen, ſpilt on a ſtage. The pub- 


Þ lic games and contentions which they had from the Greeks, 


either promoted manly ſtrength and activity, or ſome ingenious 
and ornamental art; but the combats of 8 could only 


{a) Idem. in 2 e. 4» Tacit. Annal, Lib. xiv, cap, 5. | 


\ 
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ſteel the hearts of the ſpeQators, and render them inſenible to 
every feeling of humanity. | 

Notwithſtanding all the aſſiſtance which the Romans re- 
ceived from the Greeks in the Polite Arts, and all the encou- 
ragement of theſe inſtitutions, they never advanced ſo far in 
them as the modern Italians have done; who, without any 
foreign help, have greatly ſurpaſſed not only their forefathers 
the ancient Romans, but even the Greeks themſelves, in ſeyeral 
of the arts, and in no one ſo much as that of Muſic, in which 


every people of Europe have, at different times, conſented to 
become their ſcholars. 


* 


| . = ** X * K 


I ſhall here terminate my enquiries concerning the Muſic of 
the ancients, and the preſent: volume; reſerving for the next, 
the Hiſtory of ſuch Muſic as more modern times have been 
delighted with, beginning with its Introduction into the Church : 
and it is hoped that the narrative will become more intereſting 
to the reader in proportion as he advances towards Certainty, 
and the account of things that we are not only ſure have ex- 
iſted, but of many, though of ancient origin, which „fill exiſt; 
including whatever the moderns have retained, improved, or in- 


vented, relative to the ART and. Science of MUSIC. 


2 * 


{ADDITIONAL NOTES 


PAGE C Ap POETIC, OR THE COMPOSITION oF. VERSES, ] To theſe 
diviſions, Ariſtides Quintilianus, and ſome other muſical writers, add Odi- 
cum, or the Art of Singing; which, indeed, ſeems of more importance to 


Muſic, than either the Organic or Hypecritic art, 


P. 15. AND THE LOWER rox THE LyRE,] We are told, not AY 
by Alypius, but by Gaudentius, P- 23, that of the two rows of letters uſed 
for muſical characters, the upper is for the FO) that is, to be e and 
the under to be played. | 


P. 27. LET us AFTER THIS CONSIDER THE DIFFERENCE or INTONA- 


TION, &c.] Theſe differences are certainly diſtinctions and difficulties in 


our notation, as C# and Db are not only different ſounds upon perfect 


inſtruments, but expreſſed by different characters in our tablature, ' 
3 38. BORE A STRONG RESEMBLANCE TO THE OLD Scors runs. | 
Since the Diſſertation was printed, I have been favoured by Dr. Ruſſel with 
twelve Chineſe airs, that were brought from China by his brother, the late 


Dr. Alexander Ruſſel, author of the Natural Hiſtory of Aleppo, all which 
confirm what has been ſaid of the want of ſemitones in the Chineſe ſcale, 


and of the ſtrong reſemblance between theſe airs, and thoſe of Scotland, by | 
the omiſſion of the 4th and 7th of the key, Theſe airs are all in common 
time, and have words to them, | Fes 4 
P. 41. Tairzg oT TAD GlVEs STILL A STRONG. Scorrun TINC= 
| TURE, &c.] If we ſuppoſe the key note to be G inſtead of E; a major 
* inſtead of a minor, this omiſſion gives preciſely. the Scots ſcale. 


P. 47. AND LEAVE NO NATURAL OUTLINE OF MELODY FOR THE EAR 


To SEIZE, LIKE THE ENHARMONIC,] The artificial and difficult Enhar- 


monic ſeems to have been loſt ſoon after the time of Alexander the Great, 
Damaſcenus, in his Life of Iſidor, tells us, that during the reign of the 


emperor Athemius, about 470 years A. C. Aſclepiodotus the philoſopher, a 
curious and learned muſician, from the great fame in which the Enharmonic 


Genus had been formerly held, endeayoured to 8 it; but after much 
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498 ADDITIONAL NOTES, 
time, labour, and ſtudy of the canon, dividing a ſingle ſtring into 220 parts. 
by moveable bridges, he was obliged to abandon the enterprize, | 
P. 54. OR THE CHANGES ACCORDING TO DIFFERENT KEYS Or SPECIES 
or DIAPASON,] Perhaps the following is a more accurate and clear defini- 
tion of Sir F. H. Stiles double e or tne modes, than that intertoa 
in the text, _ 
By the harmenic doQrine, the modes y were all one jen. the ſame ſeries of 
Jotervals, ſuch as the general ſyſtem furniſhes, only at different pitches ;. 
by the muſical, they conſiſted of ſo many different arrangements of intervals, 
or ſpecies of octave. Sir Francis regarded the harmonie doctrine as only a 
tuning trick, to produce more readily the different ſpecies of octave between 
the fixed ſounds, His own hypotheſis is too complicated and incomprehen- 
ſible to be clearly explained here, I mult pen N Nene the curious . 
to the Memoir itſelf. | | e wes 155 
P. 58. RECEIVED IN ro GENERAL PRACTICE. 1 Martianus Capella, 
who flouriſhed 300 years after Ptolemy, and Caſſiodorus, a ſtill younger wri- 
ter, tell us, that there were fifteen modes; „ E e un his tot tad” not 
been ſubmitted to, univerſally. | FE. 
P. 76. PARTICIPATES OF THE QUALITIES OF BOTH THESE LAST MEN. 
 TioneD.) In giving an account from Ariſtides Quintilianus of the many 
different kinds of time uſed by the ancients in their vocal muſic, the reader 
ſhould have been informed, that, beſides our common and triple time, they 
had meaſures of 5, and of 7 equal notes in a bar; circumſtances which muſt 
appear very extraordinary to modern muſicians. By double time, Ariſt, Quint. 
means triple time, that is, in which the dotun part of the bar was to the ups, 


as 2 to 1; or in which one time of the bar was double to the other. 80 15 


common time they called equal, becauſe the bars admitted a diviſion into two 
equal parts. In the ſame manner, the meaſure of 5 notes in a bar, was 
called Seſquialter, that is, of 2 to 33 and that of 7 notes, 4 or of 3 
to 4, from the bars being divided in thoſe proportions. DEE | 

P. 57. UroN WHICH THE ANCIENTS LAID so MUCH $TRB8s. ] That 
the knowledge of poetical feet, and even rhetorical, was by the ancients 


thought neceſſary to a muſician, is certain from the pains that have ben 


taken, eſpecially by Roman muſical WITS to explain them | in all the 1 trea- 

tiſes that are come down to us, 

P. 81. Ox CROTCHETS AND QUAVERS. * Kolar « Muſie, FR Mr. 

Harris, Diſc, on Muf. Paint. and Poet. p. 73, 1ſt Edit. has many different. 

lengths of notes in common uſe, all which may be infinitely compounded, even in 
1855 | | any 
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: any one time'or meaſure. — Poetry, on the other hand, has but! two lengths or 


' quantities, a long ſyllable and a ſhort, which is its half; and all the variety of 


verſe ariſes from ſuch feet and metres, as theſe 1200 Jpecies of ſyllables, by be- 
ing compounded, can be made to produce.” What is here ſaid of verſe, is 
equally applicable to ancient muſic, which was Hricty confined to verſe : and 


it ſeems as if whole pages could not place the difference between the Rhythm 
of ancient and modern muſic, in a clearer point of view. 


P. 83%. SUCH As ARE THE SUBJECT OF THIS SCENE (Note (f). Mr. 


| Gray, in his Ode on Poeſy, has three times admitted this meaſure in the 
three epodes ; in the firſt epode, where Venus and the Graces are dancing, 
it is ieren uſed with great propriety and beauty, after 


| 16} 66 Friſking light in frolic meaſures.” f 


% the other two epodes it was matter "oY erer {ry lubjeR would | hardly 
have led him to it. r . 


P. 109. Dr, Brown, on WHOEVER WAS AUTHOR or THE LETTER, 


Kc. ] - Since the Diſſertation was printed, the letter to Mr, Aviſon has been 


advertiſed among the writings of the late Dr. Jortin. 
P. 130. Mx. Appisom TALKS or AN HARMONIOUS voice.) T his is 


ſpeaking d la Grec, and preſerving the ancient and original import of the 


word harmony, which implied preciſely what the moderns mean by melody. 


The following definitions, with which I was ſome years ſince favoured by 


Mr, Maſon, in conſequence of a converſation on the ſubject of ancient mu- 
ſic, are too applicable to the preſent purpoſe, not to excite in me a deſire of 
communicating them to the reader; to whom they will appear the more im- 


portant, as Mr. Maſon, however he may have wiſhed it, has not been able 


to conceal from his friends, how little his genius and taſte have been con- 


| fined to poetry, or how great a progreſs he has made in the knowledge and 
| practice of muſic, I hope, therefore, that he will -pardon my vanity in thus 5 


70 divulging the . he has Wangen n in the e 295t of wagons lr arg 


MV SICAL DEFINITIONS. 


«6 b of the TRE i Hunnen of the . 


The ſucceflion of ſimple ſounds, ac- The ſucceſſion of combined ſounds, 
cording to their Scale, with reſpect to. or chords, according to the laws. of | 


rener or gravity, | . counterpoint, 
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ce The ſucceſſion. of theſe harmonical What tho. ancients. meant by Har- | 


' ſounds, according to the laws of mom, Rhythm and Metre 6: ex- : 
Rhythm. or Metre, or, in other cluded, 


words, according to Time, Meaſure, 1 7 welds 1 „ 
and (ence. 5 ys RARE e 
Ree 1 RS: 
. 95 What the ancients underſtood by 
. 5 e n | 


* 


« According t to theſe definitions i it appears, that 8 as we 100 it, 


was unknown to the ancients; that they uſed that term as we uſe ſimple 
melody, when we ſpeak of it as a thing diſtinguiſhed from modulated air; 


and that their term Melody, was applied to what we call air, or ſong, If 


this be true, much of the difficulty i in eee ancient t muſical . 


will vaniſh, _- 5 | | | 1 8 

If an ancient Tibicen uſed an tienen tone or baer | 
the rule of the mode or key in which he was playing, he committed an er- 
ror in Harmony ; yet notwithſtanding his melody might be perfect, with ” 5 


ſpect to the laws of Rhythm and Meaſure. We ſhould rather fay of a 


modern muſician, in the ſame . that he OE the laws of 12 7 2 
* yet preſerved the air. | ; 


A man ignorant of muſic, but « of a 1 2150 ear, a heard a a fingle 2 


voice or inſtrument committing this fault, would only ſay, that the perfor- 


mer ſung or played out of tune, yet he kept his time. The 'man in this 
caſe judges by that taſte, which the ancients would call a good harmenical 


ear, and which we call an ear for Melody, I put this familiar inſtance wor 


to make the difference of the definitions more clear,” 


3 136. NEVER THE UNION, OR SIMULTANEOUS 8 oF RN. 
Theocritus, Idyll. xviii. deſcribes the bride-maids of Helen in the act of 


dancing and ſinging altogether, one and the fame melody or tune. 


Acidiv d a Dara t uo iyuęortocai. 


F A VERY SLOW, SONOROUS, AND ARTICULATE UTTERANCE, 1 
Quintilian, lib. i, cap. 8, ſays, that << children ſhould be taught to read verſe 


differently from proſe ; for verſe is a kind of muſic ; z and the poets tell us 


themſelves that they fing; but this muſt not be overdone, in a whining ef- 
feminate fone, as if they were really ſinging a ſong Some, he continues, 


will 


5 * + pq | 
* . | 
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will have i it, that children ſhould recite verſes like actors on the e but this 


is not my opinion; nothing more is neceſſary than a gentle inflection of 
voice, merely to diinguilh wart the poet ſays himſelf, from . he makes 


others ſay.“ 


. 13. To 5 AUDIBLE AT A GREAT DISTANCE, OR IN A wit. 


SPACE.] The theatre built by Auguſtus, and dedicated to the memory of 


——— — —— —2— . CCC 
4 ? 0 p * 


his nephew Marcellus, though one of the ſmalleſt in Rome, contained 22, 00 


people; and, according to Pliny, lib. xxxvi. cap. 15. the theatre of Pompey 


was ſulciently ſpacious to mant 40,000 e and that of Wg 8 


8o, ooo. 


| Ib. Note (a). \ ExaccrrarteD Upon niche DANCING.) The 
late M. Marmontel, in the Encyclopedie, Art. DRcLAM Arrow, ſays, that 


the whole merit of ſpeaking on the ſtage conſiſts in being natural; and of 


acting, in being well acquainted with the cuſtoms and manners of the world; 


now nature cannot be taught, nor can the manners of ſociety be learned 


from books; z yet 1 ſhall give here an excellent reflection from this author, 


which ſeems to approximate parties, by making allowance for a ſmall devia- 
tion from the nature of common life, in favour of the poet and the actor, 


whoſe writings and ſpeech are ſomewhat more inflated when the buſkin is on, 
than at other times. For the ſame reaſon as a picture, which is to be ſeen 
at a diſtance, requires bolder ſtrokes and higher colouring, the theatrical 


voice muſt be pitched higher, the. language be more lofty, and the. pronun=. . 


= - 


- Ciation more accentuated, than in ſociety, where we communicate our ideas 
with more facility, but always in proportion to the perſpective ; that is to ſay, 


in Tuch a manner that the tone of voice ſhould be ſoftened and diminiſhed to 


the degree of nature, before it arrives at the ear of thoſe to whom + it is ad- 
dreſſed. 225 | 


P. 154. Fox Many .AGES BEEN [een Julius Pollux, bb. iv. : 


cap. 19. TTeps goa wT uv N ð , EATVgKAY, Ke! Kwprxwy, is ſtill more 


ample i in his account of theatrical maſks, uſed in Tragedy, Satyr, and Comedy, 


P; 155. Note (e). IT was DUG our or PourziI.] That the maſk - 
was an Egyptian invention ſeems certain, by one that is preſerved in the 
Brandenburg collection, and a drawing of it publiſhed by Berger. It repre- 
ſents Iſis, is gigantic, and covered with hieroglyphies, ſome of 19918 have 


extended wings, like thoſe to be ſeen in the Iſiac table. 


P. 156, THERA TRIO VASES.] Kircher, however, whoſe pen was neyer 
impeded by doubts or difficulties, has not only deſcribed, but given them i 


ee forms, A bells, See Ati, tom. ii. p. 285. 


P. 188. 
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502 ADDITIONAL NOTES. 
vo, C P. 158, Note (-:). A MoRE MODERN TERM, ] Notwithſlanding this aſ- 
ſertion, the word yopog does occur in Homer” Hymn to Apollo, v. 20. though 
not in the Iliad or Odyſſey. 
P. 160. AND THENCE CAME THE CUSTOM OF MAKING SINGING AND, 
DANCING TWO DIFFERENT PROFESSIONS,] Upon a more deliberate examina- 
tion of this paſſage in Livy, it clearly appears, that the ſeparation in queſtion was 
that of the ſinging from the dancing, according to the opinion of M. Duclos ; 
the ſtory which, when applied to ſpeaking and acting, is abſurd and incredi- 
ble, becomes both natural and probable, in the other ſenſe, It has juſt 
been obſerved in the text, that acting and dancing were frequently con- 
founded in ancient authors, and perhaps Livy meant no other acting than 
' what dancing literally implied. 
. et, & DIFFERENT. POET. 3 That the Tivicines exhibited 
between the acts ſeems evident from a paſſage i in Plautus, who makes one of 
his characters ſay, at the concluſion of the firſt act of the e I muſt 
go in: © Tibicen vos interea hic delectaverit.“ 
P. 163. No KIND OF BASE ACCOMPANIMENT Was KNOWN TO THE A- 
 CIENTS. * Though the idea of a baſe part-to mere declamation i is not pro- 
bable, yet the ſuppoſition of its being played upon a Flute is perhaps leſs 
| abſurd than it will at firſt appear to thoſe, who regard all Flutes as treble 
inſtruments. Ariſt, Quint. who gives a kind of ſcale of Lyres, (ſee De- 
ſcription of Plates) gives likewiſe one for wind inſtruments. The c, 
or Trumpet, at the grave, or, as he calls it, maſculine extremity ; and the 
Phrygian auXog, or Flute, at the feminine, Of the middle claſs. he mentions | 
the Pythic Flute as of a maſculine character, on account of its gravity - dic 
To G Now, according to Diomedes, this Pythic Flute was the very 
ee uſed in the Cantica, or declamation. The melos of tragedy is 
ſaid to be Hypatoides (Ariſt. Quint. p. 30.) ; that i is, of the . pitch. Ac- 
cordingly, Ariſtotle tells us, expreſly, in his Problems, that the modes ap- 
propriated to declamation, were the Hypodorian and Hypophrygian; ; that is, 
| the two. loweſt in the ſyſtem. The Flute that accompanied theſe could not 
| well be a treble inſtrument, without playing in octaves, or double octaves, to 
RY the voice, However, if we were to ſuppoſe a baſe accompaniment to theſe 
j a low modes, different from the voice . it muſt have been N on a 
Flute of an enormous ſize. | 
Ibid. AFTER THE MANNER IN WHICH ARCHILOCHUs HAD ACCOMPANIED 
IEEE. HIS IAMBICS,) As to the recitation of tragedy being accompanied by the 
4 8 Cithara, there is a ſtrong ſupport for the opinion in Ariſtotle's 49th Problem, 


7 
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where: be calls the Hypodorian mode uſed in declamation, es ds ry 


Fwy a pproviey ; 3 that is, the meſt adapted to the Cithara of all the modes. And 


Athenzus, lib. i. cap. 17. p. 20. ſpeaks of a playing the 1 him- 


felf, in his tragedy of Thamyris, | 
P. 219. AND FIGURE OF THE SHELL OF A TORTOISE, ] Pauſanias, 
In Arcad, ad Calcem, ſays, that „ there was an excellent breed of tortoiſes, 
for the purpoſe of making the bellies of Lyres, upon Mount Parthenius ; but 
that the inhabitants ſuppoſing theſe animals ſacred to Pan, would neither 
uſe them, nor ſuffer ſtrangers to take them away.” This is a proof that 
the practice of applying the ſhell of the tortoiſe to the Lyre, v Was once com- 
mon in Greece, as well as Abyſſinia and Egypt. | 

P. a. No OTHER MERIT THAN THE DIFFICULTY | OF - FORMING 


THEM. Another conjecture concerning the tuning of the thirteen ſtrings 


of the Theban Harp, is, that they furniſhed the four tetrachords, * Hypaton, 
Me efon, > AER wh * Diezeugmenon, WI nn at the e 


—— 


| AND: MUSICIAN,} Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom, v. p. 634, deſcribing 
the different kinds of Egyptian prieſts, and their ane fays, that the 
Fee of them were called . 


r 


Iz 2, 3» 4, 5, 6, ”» "uh 9, 10, 11, I2, nl 


P. 2379. WiTHOUT INJURING wh SENSE OF THE raxT.] M, Foare - 


mont, Mem, de Litt. tom. iv, has not only diſcovered that the Pſalms, and 

other pieces of Hebrew poetry, are in rhyme, but that Sela had the ſame force 
in Hebrew Muſic, as bis, or a double bar pointed, has in modern Chriſtian 
' muſic, This perſpicacious critic, with equal ſagacity, has found out, that 
in order to make matters even in the verſification, in which he unwillingly 


"FP 21: 'Vares,. IN Latin; IS A COMMON TERM FOR PROPHET, roeT, 5 


== ———— : 
— awe = 


allows the lines to in of different We the Hebrews frog yt poetry 


ß oo: 5 
P. 238. Tux FIFTH PART GOLD, AND TRE FOURTH PART SILVER] 


. 


This paſſage was haſtily taken from VEſtrange's tranſlation of Joſephus, 7” 


who, in the original, only ſays, that the Trumpets were made of Electrum; 


a metal, of which, according to Pliny, lib. 33. cap. 4. four * were gold, 


Wy: the ſth part was Pe. 


= 203. 


30. ADDITIONAL [NOTES. - 

P. 249. As THE HEBREW LANGUAGE HAD ORIGINALLY NO VOWELS.) 
This aſſertion muſt appear very bold, without the ſupport of authority; for 
it ſeems impoſſible for any language to ſubſiſt without vowels, *©** The He- 
brew alphabet, ſay the authors of the ZEncyclopedie, Art. HzBRA1Que, is 
| compoſed of twenty-two letters, all regarded as conſonants, without excepting 
even the aleph, he, dau, and jad, which we call vowels, but which among 
the Hebrews have no fixed ſound or power, without punctuation; for that 
alone contains the true vowels of this language.” Now as points are gene- 
rally allowed to be of modern invention, if, in times anterior to their uſe, it 
was doubtful to which of the conſonants the power of a vowel was given, 
or, indeed, whether any ſuch power exiſted, the language muſt have been 
very harſh and unmuſical ; which is all that I intended to ſay on the ſubject. 

P. 277. TRE SEVEN-TONGUED LyYRE.] Though Pindar calls the 
Lyre ſeven: tongued, yet we are told that Pythagoras, who lived before him, 
added an eighth ſtring to that inſtrument. But, Nate this new 1 85 | 


was not in general uſe, in Pindar's time. 


P. 294. Crio THE HISTORIAN.) The literal tranſlation of Wel in⸗ 
ſcriptions would run thus: Clio invented Hiſtory ; Thalia invented Comedy, 


Ke. 3 the accuſative caſe in them all being elliptic, QGAAEIA KQMO- 


. ATAN, ſhould be Kwupuliay, The word, however, has been faithfully 
tranſcribed from the plate in the Antiquities of Herculaneum, where it is ſaid 
to be erroneouſly written in the original inſcription upon the baſe of the 
ſtatue; a proof that there were artiſts among the ancients who could not 
ſpell, as well as among the moderns. 15 

P. 330. ALLows HIM TO HAVE BEEN THE INVENTOR.} Jt vhs ob 
haſtily ſaid that almoſt all antiquity agreed in allowing to Pythagoras the in- 
vention of the ſound Proſſambanomenos; an eighth ſound to the Heptachord, 
which made the ſcale conſiſt of two disjunct, inſtead of two e Tetra- ; 

chords, is all that antiquity allows him. 

Another conſequence of haſte appears in the fame page, in bikes of the 
writings of Orpheus: Pindar only ſays that he was one of the Argonauts; 
and- Herodotus by Orphics, r Oppna, menus only the Orphic e not 
a poem fo called, 

The paſſage in Pindar concerning Orpheus, is, however, curious: in 
ſpeaking of the Argonauts, he ſays, Orpheus joins theſe ee Or- 
pheus father of the Lyre and of ſong ; Orphan whom the wy univerſe 
| WR and whoſe ſire is Apollo.“ 


90 


P. 338, Note (d). ARTSTOPHANES Is THE OLDEST GREEK WRITER, IN 8 | 14 
WHOSE WORKS Aupe APPEARS.) This likewiſe was too haſtily ſaid, by truft- | Tt 
ing to the diligence and exactitude of lexicographers, for ſince this note was 8 | f 

printed, I have found the word in the Hymn to Mercury, which is attri- 1 
buted to Homer; in a a fragment of Alczus ; and 1 in the firſt Ode of Ana- | 


ereon. | 


P. 340. wien WERE SOUNDED LIKE Tavavers,) cc Nothing was more 
uſeful, ſays Plutarch, than muſic, to ſtimulate mankind to virtuous actions, 
particularly in exciting that degree of courage, which is neceſſary to brave 
the dangers of war, To this end ſome have uſed the Flute, and others the 
Lyre, The Lacedzmonians played upon the Flute, in approaching the 1 4 
enemy, the air or melody that was ſet to the ſong or hymn, addreſſed to | 
, Caſtor ; and the Cretans played their military marches for many ages on the 
Lyre.” The Thebans and Lacedzmonians had a Flute upon their enſigns, 
the Cretans, a Lyre ; and many ancient nations and cities have impreſſed the 
; Lyre upon their coins, as their particular ſymbol, The city of Rhegium, | 
for inſtance, had a woman's head on one ſide, and on the reverſe a Tyre. In 8 
a medal inſcribed Calens, the Minotaur is ſeen, with the addition of the 1 13 
Tyre. The Theſpians had one of the Muſes and a Lyre; the Lapithz, a 'Y 
Diana, and on the reverſe a Lyre ; the iſle of Chios, Homer on one fide, and | #4 
on the other a Sphynx, with a Lyre in its paw. The iſle of Tenedos had „ 1 
on one ſide of their coins a head with two faces, and on the reverſe an ax © 6a 
with a bunch of grapes, the ſymbol of Bacchus, near it on one fide ; and a 5 „ hi 
Lyre, the ſymbol of Apollo, on the other. The Lyre with thirteen ſtrings is 8 
likewiſe to be ſeen on two Roman coins in Montfaucon, Suppl. p. 74. - | | [| | 
18 P. 369, A WRITTEN MELODY.] Caſaubon tells us, in his annotations | | - "nl 
upon Athenzus, lib. viii. cap. 12. that Stratonicus, a muſician whom Athe- | 
næus frequently celebrates for his wit and humour, invented Diagrams, or 
| Gamnts, and gives for his authority Ereſius Phanias, the Peripatetic ; but . ö 
the invention of muſical characters ſeems to include the formation of a ſeale, {ALERT „ 
and Stratonicus flouriſhed long after both Terpander and Pythagoras, to whom 55, 
different writers have aſcribed the 120 uſe of e Ca 9-4 as types _ 
of muſical ſounds. 1" þ TEE. Ds. 0 
P. 377. AND WITHOUT A CAPISTRUM OR MUZZLE. 7 I ſhall aer here, = 1 50 | 
for the ſatis faction of the learned reader, the original epigram from the nos | 1. end ö 
maſticon of Julius Pollux, lid. iv. cap. 12. as it is not, I believe, in the ; 999 1 
7; Anthologia of Stephens, nor has it been cited WY" wy modern author that 1 . il 
| 2 of, except Iſaae Voſſius. „ ee eee eee eee ee, ö py #1 
| 
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| Ibid. Ax pIED oN THE $POT. J This account is ſo extraordinary, that it | 
ſeems to require. the teſtimony of the author's own, words : : ever eb. a 
QUAN, breathed his aft breath into the Flute ; 1 and e TY uuf are haare, he 

died upon the flage. | 

P. 396. O Lux To AssT ! MY ' TORTUR'D sou. ] The malle of 
theſe lines is neither ſo faithful nor poetical as I could wiſh for the public eye 
for though I had read myſelf into a feeling of the ſtory, and a deſire to give it 


to the reader, yet the MS. was called for by the printer before I had time 


to endeayour at mates it in a manner reſembling the ſimplieity of eb 
original. 1 | . 


8105 the fourth, couplet, at the bottom. of p- 395» would convey the 


fenſe of the author better thus: 


Wbile in pale glimm'ring, i ted light - ; 
he moon but ſhows. the horrors of the night. 


'P. 45. To wHoM THE CARE OF. YOUTH, WAS. To BE conriven:). It 55 
was thought diſgraceful for a gentleman not to. be able to play upon the 
Flute, Cornelius Nepos ranks it: among the accompliſhments of Epami- 
nondas that he could dance well, and play on the Flute. But he was a. 
Theban, It ſeems that Theban Flute-players, and Lale, Ear: K were N 
the moſt celebrated throughout Greece. | 

P. 426. Exauoy; & exCony,]. Theſe are 000 perplexing mans. as all 


_ Greek technical terms are now became. At the time they were uſed, they. 


ould only have been, familiar to artiſts ; few-elſe, at preſent, know. the mo- 
dern terms of art. Since the paſſage concerning them was printed, I have 
conſidered the definitions of Bacchius, and Ariſt. Quint. and am now con- 
vinced that theſe terms were peculiar to the Enharmonic ; that e Was a 


particular kind of tuning in the Exharmonic. Genus, in which, from a certain 


ſound, the finger or player fel] by an interval of three quarter- tones; ; and 
eGo when he roſe by five quarter-tones. The words, at leaſt, expreſs 


_ ſomething very violent and unuſual ; e, diſſolution; er CO throwing. 


out, disjointing'; it was the technical term in ancient ſurgery for diflocation. 


P. 430. SUNG, THE: SAME PART: ] Athenzus, lib. xiv, p. 635, has 
fully diſcuſſed the uſe and properties of the Magadis, and confirmed the 


# 2 en, 


1 


ADDITIONAL NOTES gr. 


opinion, that magadizing is ſinging, or playing in reciprocal” ſounds, or in the 
octave, as Caſaubon underſtands it, Wanpov avripboyſov, Air v. 

P. 436. Note (e). ConrounDinG ALL THINGS WITH ALL.) Though 
it was Plato's opinion that the government of a ſtate, and the morals of a 
people, would be affected by a change in the national muſic, yet this was 


not the opinion of Cicero, who in many other particulars is a rigid Pla- 


toniſt : * Change, ſays this orator, the government or cuſtoms of a city, 
and it will certainly change the muſic,” De Legib. lib. iii, 


P. 445. Note (3). Wirn TRANSPOSITIONS or THIS SERIES OF 


80UNDs,] The abbe Rouffier imagines, however, that though Pythagoras 
went no farther than the eighth term in the triple progreſſion, yet the Epyp- 
tians, in very high antiquity, extended the ſeries to twelve terms, which 
would give every poſſible Mode and Genus perfect. A curious circumſtance is 


obſerved by the ſame author, p. 28. § 47. with reſpe& to the muſical ſyſ- 

tem of the Chineſe, which well deſerves mention here. In collecting, ſays 
he, what has already been advanced concerning the original formation of the 
| Chineſe ſyſtem, it appears to begin ' preciſely where the Greek left off, that 
is, at the VIIIth term of the triple progreſſion, which is purſued as far as 

the XIIch term, by which ſeries, arranged diatonically, the Chineſe acquire 
their ſcale, eb, Db, Bb, Ab, Gb, Eb, in deſcending : or as Rameau expreſſes 


the ſame intervals, in ſharps, aſcending, Ga, A#, C#, D#, Ex, g 4. 


Alt is obſervable that both theſe ſcales, which are wholly without ſemi- 


tones, are Scottiſh, and correſpond with the natural ſcale of the old ſimple 
Enharmonic, given p. 41. M. Jamard, a late French writer on Muſic, 
puſhing calculation ſtill further, than either the Egyptians or Chineſe, has 
obtained, by purſuing the harmonic ſeries, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. &. not only the 


enharmonie dieſis, but even the minute intervals in the warbling of birds fi: 


it is wonderful he did not apply his ratios to human ſpeech, 


P. 458, Note (m). Savs M. ns VoLTaiRE.] The more rigid mo- 
raliſt, Plato, de Legib. ſays, that the Gods allowed feſtivals to be inſtituted 


to their honour, at which the Muſes, with Apollo their leader, and Bacchus, 
were to preſide : theſe were intended as. relaxations to mankind, who other- 


' wiſe would fink under the preſſure of toil and ſorrow, to which they are 


ſubjected by nature. Or Neos ore eg TOTWY auger EX4mOVY WEQURCG 


ve, avaraua; TE UTC TWY WOVWY E, TH; TWY EOpTY πιẽe. 
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5 REFTLECTIONs on the CONSTRUCTION 


RE bl . E * T 1 0 N 8 


f 


ron THE 


Conſtruction and Uſe of ſome particular Musical INSTRUMENTS of 


ANTIQUITY. 


5 
4 


HE muſical inſtruments of the ancients FOR of this kinds; wind in- 
ſtruments; fringed inſtruments; and inſtruments of Percuſſon. Of 


the FS kind the principal were the Flute, Horn, Syrinx, Trumpet, and 8 


water Organ, under the ſeveral denominations of AvXog, Tibia; Ke 


Cornu: ELoamrys, Tuba, Buccina, Lituus ; Every, Fiftula, Calamus; 1 ; 
 Ydeaunog, Hydraulicon, The SEconD claſs included the eg. K. — | 
Cithara; Neu, Obehs, T eſtudq ;  Aven, Lyra, Fides; T , Pſalte- 
rium, & c. which, in Engliſh, are indiſcriminately called hi: Cithara; 


Lyre, and Pfaltery, The Thixp claſs comprehended the TuwTravov, Tym- 


| panum z. Tupmarov, Paroum Tympanum, Tympanulum ; KupGaxov, Cymba- : 
lum; KporTaov, Crotalum, Kodopurron, ee , or Drums, Cym- 


bun Crotola, and Bells. TS Ft 
Of theſe thiek genera the ſpecies were Wannsee ; [Kopond, 1 mall 


ſpeak only of the principal of each genus, and firſt. of wind inſtruments. 


The two inſtruments of this kind which nature has conſtructed, and ” 
from which ' mankind, taught perhaps by the whiſtling reeds, firſt tried to | 
produce muſical ſounds, ſeem to have been the ſhells of filhes, and the 
horns of quadrupeds; and the MovauNog, or fingle pipe, appears in ſeulp- 
ture to have been a mere horn in its natural form. (See p. 211.) Then 
ſucceeded the Avena, or ſingle oaten ſtalk ; 'the Calamus, or ſingle reed, or : 
cane; and afterwards the Syrinx, or Fiſtula, compoſed of x number of reeds 


of different lengths tied together. Theſe ſimple inſtruments. preceded the 


invention of Foramina, or holes, by which different ſounds could be pro- | 
duced from the ſame pipe. The Tibia was originally. a, Flute made of the 
thank, or ſhin-bone of an animal and it ons as if the wind inſtruments 
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of the ancients had been long made of ſuch materials as natute bad hollow- 


ed, before the art of boring Flutes was diſcovered. That once known, they 


were formed of box- tree, laurel, braſs, filver, and even of gold. 
There are certain epithets applied to theatrical Flutes in the titles to the 


Comedies of Terenc which have extremely embarraſſed the critics: ſuch 


as Paret, Impares, Dextre, Siniſtræ; and it has long been doubted whether 
Paret and Impares meant double and ſingle Flutes, or equal and unequal in 
point of length and ſize. But though in preferring either of theſe accepta- 
tions, ſome ſenſe and meaning is acquired, yet I ſhould incline to the latter. 


For in none of the repreſentations in ancient painting or ſculpture, which 1 


have yet ſeen, does it appear that the Tibicen, either at ſacrifices or in the 


. theatre, plays on a ſingle F lute, though we as often ſee double Flutes of 
different lengths in bis hands, as of the ſame length; and as harmony or 


_ muſic in different parts, does not appear to have been practiſed by the an- 


_ cients, the Flutes of. equal length may naturally be ſuppoſed to imply uni- 
ens; and unequal, ſuch as are ofaves to each other. But as to the diſtine- 
tion between right-handed and left-handed Flutes, I muſt own myſelf far 
from being poſſeſſed of any clear and deciſive idea concerning it. The firſt, 
and moſt obvious meaning of the words right and /eft, applied to the hands 


that hold the Flutes, cannot afford a ſatisfactory explanation: for as all the 


theatrical Flutes that I have ever ſeen are double, the holding them in the | 


| right or left hand can make no difference to the audience. 


It has been imagined by the abbe.du Bos, that when the 3 F lues 
were unequal, a drone baſe was performed on the largeſt; an idea to which 
I can by no means ſubſeribe: for the neceſſity of a clear and undiſturbed: 
elocution on the ſtage, joiped to the tenderneſs of the ancients for poetry, 
would have rendered the noiſe and confuſion of a drone baſe more offenſive _ 


to ſuch as attended to the intereſt of the drama, than the moſt florid and' 


complicated counterpoint. It is no uncommon thing to ſee one of the un- 
equal Flutes uſed upon theſe occaſions ftrait, and the other curved. at the 
end, (See Plate VI.) Heſychius, as quoted by Bartholinus, (p. 46.) ſays, 
 . that the horned Flute was for the left hand, the ſtrait one for the right. 
Phat the lunge of the two inſtruments. was for the left hand, Pliny ſeems- 


to prove, when he ſpeaks of cutting the reeds with which they were made; 


cor he ſays the part next the ground being the wideſt,, ſerves for the-left-band: 
- ' Flutes, &c. Theſe paſſages, however, furniſh no proofs of their being deſ- 
tined for different parts, or any thing more than celaves to each other, Moſt: - 
of the double F e repreſented in ſculpture, appear to graſp the in- 
| | : / ſtrumente. 
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= ſtruments, 0 any motion of the fingers; nor indeed in many of them 
| are there any holes in ſight. to employ them, which makes it probable __ 
they were modulated by the mouth like trumpets and horns. I 
Another difficulty occurs about theſe Flutes being always double, that is, 
two ſingle tubes held in different hands, or uniting en one mouth piece. 
But as I have never ſeen more than ane performer at a time repreſented in 
painting or ſculpture, accompanying the actors on the ſtage, or the prieſt at 
the altar, where theſe double, or Phrygian Flutes were chiefly uſed, they may 
perhaps have been preferred for their ſuperior loudneſs; for force muſt not 
only be neceſſary to the voice in a large temple or theatre, but alſo to the 
inſtruments that accompanied it, in order to the being heard by ſuch a nu- 
merous audience as was uſually aſſembled there, Juſt as the actor's e, 
Was augmented by a maſk, and his height encreaſed by ſtilts *. GI 
[ | The muzzles, and bloated cheeks in repreſentations, connibenting with. 8 
| verbal deſcriptions, prove that guantity of ſound was the principal object of 
| the ancients, . This might be confirmed by tories. of Flute-players and. 
bl: |  Trumpeters burſting themſelves in trials of ſkill, and even in the common 
| exerciſe of their profeſſion. Heliodorus, Atbiog. lib. ii. as Bartholinus tranſ- 
lates the paſſage, p. 97, deſcribes a Flute- player with eyes inflamed, and 
ſtarting out of their ſockets. Oculis incenſit, ac ſud ſede excedentibus z and 
this is analogous to the whole ſyſtem of the ancient theatre 
1 The defects, however, peculiar to wind inſtruments, ſeem to have been as 
well known to the ancients as the moderns; and Ariſtoxenus complains of 
3 I mimem in ſtrong terms, Among many expedients to which he ſays perform- 
f ers had recourſe, in order to palliate theſe defects in the intervals, the uſe 
3 of wax, occaſionally, in the holes of their inſtruments was one. This ex- 
pedient muſt, however, have been uſed, in order to ſupply the want of ſkill 
3 in boring Flutes ; and the wax, in warm climates, would be too ſubject to 
Wo fuſion for a performer to depend much upon its aſſiſtance in the. heat of ac- 
| tion. An inſtrument of the Baſſoon kind, called the Courtaut, with two rows 
ö 5 5 of projecting apertures, reſembling thoſe in No. 3. Pl. VI. is deſcribed by 
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1 | Merſennus, De Inſtrum. Harmon. lib. ii. who tells us that the Tetines, as he 
11 calls the projections, were not moveable, but fixtures, and when thoſe on 
4 ; one fide were uſed, thoſe on the other were /opt with wax, The pipes of 
A % the Fiftula Pan's, being compoſed of reeds or canes cut juſt below the joint, 


14 | | were al fame pen like thoſe in the ſtopt Goſs of the Wee in ena 


- 


5 . * See Diſtr {ee IX. SHRINE 410; 
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Of ANCIENT MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. gr; 
"the wind is emitted at the ſame place where it enters; and as it has a double 
motion to make, twice the length of the tube, the tone is an octave lower of 
_ a /topt-pipe, than of an open one of the ſame length and diameter. The 
Fiftula Panii of the iſland of New Amſterdam in the South Seas, is made of 5 
eanes cut below the joints, and conſequently of opt pipes; and the pipes 
of an Arabian inſtrument of the ſame kind, which I have lat 
from Aleppo, are all ſtopt at the end with wax, 


In all my teſearches I have not been able to diſcover that the ancients T 
had Reeds for any of their wind inflruments. They had Flutes made of na- 8 i 
tural reeds, and of canes; but no ſuch artificial reeds as we uſe for our e = 
Baſſoons, Hautbois, and Clarinets, They had indeed a ſmall pipe or fiſ- 

tula which they applied to their F Jutes occaſionally, in order to alter the 
tuning 42 * the crooks, or mouth-pieces, which we uſe for Trumpets and 
Horns. Theſe were fixed higher or lower, in order to lengthen or ſhorten | — 
the whole tube as the middle- pieces of German Flutes are ſometimes drawn „ 1 
out to flatten, and preſſed into the ſockets, to ſharpen the tone of the whole | 
_ Inſtrument, The proofs for this uſe of the Syrinx, or little pipe, are, firſt, 
a paſſage in Plutarch's dialogue, which informs us that Telephanes Tee 
p. 426. ) had ſuch an averſion to the uſe of theſe pipes that he would never 
ſuffer the Flute-makers to apply them to his inſtruments ; and this was 
the principal reaſon why he never entered. the liſts at the public games, 
where theſe crooks or mouth-pieces were much in uſe; and if their effect 
rendered the intervals of his inſtruments as falſe as thoſe of' our Flutes are 
by drawing, out the middle-pieces, it was a proof of his judgment and deli- 
cacy of ear. A ſecond proof that it was a | ngle pipe, and very ſmall, appears 
ö from all the uſes and applications of the word Co 61K. It was merely a 
1 little Flageolet, or whiſtling pipe. The Fiftula Pants was compoſed of a 
number of ſyringes faſtened together ; each of which was properly a 
| be. T bird proof, that its uſe was to alter the pitch of the inſtrument 
to which it was applied appears from „ in another work of Plutarch, Ne 
ſuaviter quidem vivi poſſe Secund, Epienri decreta, who. there gives it as a muſical 
problem, oy Why the Flute when the Syrinx is drawn up, is /ha#pened in all 
iti ſounds,” or its whole pitch raiſed, and when it is let down is again flat- | „ 
tened FY "Theſe paſſages are ſufficient proofs that the word ug could not | nr : 
mean a Reed, though M. Burette has tranſlated it Hanche, which is equiva- 
5 jent to the word reed in Engliſh. Theſe YAGTTIOES, lingule, tongues, or 
Fipples, were carried about by the performers in boxes, 4 tongue 
* as reeds are at preſent. Barthol. p. 344. s 
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The laſt wind inſtrument of which I- ſhall ſpeak is the Hydraulicon, or 
W that was played, or at leaſt blown, by a cataract, or fall of 
water, Indeed it has been much diſputed' whether it was played with fingers, 
by means of levers or #eys; and yet the deſcription: of it by Claudian ſeems 
ſuch a one as would ſuit” a modern W * blown "7 water. inſtead 
of bellows. . e 


* 


Vel qui magnd bes detrudens murmura tau 4 
Innumeras voces ſegetis moderator anæ 
Intonet erranti gits, Penituſue trabali 
Viecte laborantes 15 carmina concitet undas. n 


In Athenzus, lib. iv. p. 174. there is a hiſtory | and deſcription of this Ns. 
ment, He tells us. N it was invented in the time of the Second Ptolemy 
Euergetes, by Cteſibius, a native of Alexandria, and by profeſſion a barber ; 


or rather, it was improved by him, for Plato furniſhed the firſt idea of the 


Hydraulic Organ, by inventing a night-clock, which according to Perrault, 
Vitruv. lib. 10. was a Clepſhdra, or water-clock, which played upon Flutes the 
The anecdote in Athenzus concerning the mechanical amuſements of the | 
great ideal philoſopher is curious. What a condeſcenſion in the divine Plato 
to ſtoop to the invention of any thing uſeful | This muſical clock muſt have 
been wholly. played by mechaniſm, But neither the deſcription of the Hy- 


_ draulic Organ i in Vitruvius, nor the conjectures. of his innumerable com- 


mentators, have put it in the power of the moderns either to imitate, or 
perfeQly to conceive the manner of its conſtruction; and it ſtill remains a 
doubt whether it was ever worthy of the praiſes which poets have beſtowed 
upon it, or ſuperior to the wretched remains of the invention Rill 1 to be ſeen | 
in the grottos of the vineyards, near the city of Rome. = 9 
In the collection of antiquities bequeathed by Chriſtina Queen of Sweden 8 
to the Vatican, there is a large and beautiful medallion of Valentinian, on tbe 
reverſe of which is repreſented an Hydraulic Organ, with two men, one on the 
right, and one on the left, who ſeem to pump the water which plays it, and 


to liſten to its ſound, It has only eight pipes, placed on a round pedeſtal, 


and as no keys or performer appear, it is probable that it was played by me- 
chaniſm. The Organ blown by bellows, and furniſhed with keys, ſuch as 
are in preſent uſe, though a deſcendant perhaps of the Hydraulicon, does not 
ſo properly belong to. this place as to the ſecond volume, where its inven- 


tion will be diſcuſſed, and its improvements traced among thoſe ol ae, 


inſtruments. 1 0 a | | ; 


Second 


ot ANCIENT MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 9 


Sarund genus, or Siringed infiruments, F 'The idea of producing found - : 
' "from a ſtringy afcribed to Apollo, was, according to Cenſorinus, De Die Nat. : 
WEL cap. 22. ſuggeſted to him by the-twang of his ſiſter Diana's bow. VN NEU 
1 * is ſtrictly to twang a ſtring, and YaMuas the ſound which the bow-ſtring 
„ produces at the emiſſion of the * e in Bacch. v. 2 3 uſes 1 it 
3 in * . 8 * d 


bs 1 ; 
> ; | 1 cen ae 20 * | 
# > : 1 vevgere. I 1 , 1 
PUTS Be © ©. Who twang the nerve of each claftic Ma. „ . 
> 5 Father Montfaucon ſays it is very difficult to een in what ths | „ 
k 6 Cithara, Chelys, Pſaltery and Harp differed from each other 3 as 1 
„ . he had examined the repreſentations of boo. Lyres and- Citharas i in ancient 
| _ ſeulpture, all*which he found without a neek; and the ftrings open as in the „„ | 
'S ; modern Harp, played by the fingers. Antig. Expl. tom. iii, lib. 5. cap. 3. But „„ 3 
„ though aneient and modern authors uſually confound theſe inſtruments, yet 5 
2 manifeſt diſtinction is, made by Ariſt. Quintil. in the following paſſage, 
Wo Bren; After diſcufling. the characters of wind inſtruments, he ſays, 
| Es Among the. ſtringed inſtruments, . you will find the Lyre of a character 
5 analogous to maſculine, from the great depth or gravity, and roughneſs of its 
4 = tones; the. Sambuca of a feminine character, weak and delicate, and from its 
| 0 - great acuteneſs,, and the ſmallneſs of its firings, tending to difſolve.and eters = : 
JJ 4 intermediate inſtruments, the 'Polypthongum partakes moſt of PO 
| 0 the feminine; but the Cithara di iffers not much from the maſculine character ; | 
1 a of the Lyre,” Here is a ſcale of ſtringed inſtruments; the Lyre and Sam- 
3 I f _ Fuca, at the extremes; the Palypthongum and Cithara between; the one next 
- to the Sambuca, the other next to the Lyre. He afterwards juſt mentions 
: that there were others between theſe. Now it is natural to infer, that as 
oa T0 — 5 or” conſtantly attributes the manly character to gravity of tone, the Cithara 
9 77 23 . was. probably the more acute inſtrument of the two ; leſs loud and rough, and 
„ ſtrung with ſmaller ſtrings. ; Concerning what difference there might be in Ns 
„ by the form and ſtructure of the inſtruments, he is Wholly ſilent. The paſs * 
1 be, bowever, i is curious as far as it goes, and deciſiyve. The Cithara may | 555 
* , Perhaps have been as different from the Lyre as a ſingle Harp from a double % OY 
7 it ſeems to be clearly. pointed out by this multiplicity-of names, Fo 
>” an "that che Greeks had tro prineipal ſpecies of ſtringed inſtruments ; one, like 
; our Harp, of full compaſs,” that feſted on its baſe 3 the other more portable, 
Sy Ee! and flung over the ſhoulder like our ſmaller * and Guitar, or we the an- 
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| | The u uſe of the Phormins i in Homer leads rather to the rough, RO 1505 
„ Harp- like character (a). But a line in Orpheus, Argon. 381. ſeemg, 8 
| | make Phorminx the ſame as Chehs, the Lutiform inſtrument of. Mercury. 2 * 
8 is ſaid of Chiron, that he te ſometimes ſtrikes the Githara of Apollo; ſome- # . 
times the ſoell-reſounding Phorminx of Mercury.“ This line is, curious; and. „„ 
if the Argonautics were not written by Orpheus himſelf, * BYE gl. the | ; f 
8 | EIS appearipes of great antiquity. * „ 
i 5 The belly of a Theorbo, or AL; is WADE — in © ache Well⸗ 2 " Po 3 yy 
8 form, as if the idea of its origin had never been loft; and the etymology. of . | 
mme word Guitar ſeems naturally deducible from Citbara: it is ſuppoſed that 5 Ys.” 
1 the Roman C was hard, like the modern K, and An. Tages wire Chitarro . 8 
MAL is manifeſtly derived from Kibega » Cithara, oh? FRAY * . b 
In the hymn to Mercury, denied to Homer, Mercury and Ache are „ e 
to play with the Cithara under their arm, ver, 507: ö & bro ribepiger, "> 
| ſub\ulna Cithard-ludebat, © played with the Cithara-wnder bis arm. Soi 1 
I ver. 432. e7wkemov, at his arm, ſhould, according to the eritics, be Ur * 
| .  wiov, as it is afterwards, This. ſeems to point out 4 Guitar more than a a EF 
| Harp; dut the ancients had Lyres, Citharas, and Teſtados of a8 different 8 3 
1 Ny from each other, as our Harp, Spinet, Virginal, and' Piano Forte.” *: 48; "68, BY 
: Theſe paſſages in old authors are a kind of antique drawings, far more PF 6, 
þ  atisfaGtoty than thoſe of ancient ſculpture ; for I have ſeen the Syrinx, 4 
: which had a regular ſeries of notes aſcending or deſcending," repreſented +, - , 
N with ſeven pipes, four of one length, and three of. another, which of 9 3 
* would furniſh no more than two different ſounds.” The Cytabals too, . 
which were to be firuck againſt each other, are placed i in the hands of ſome Ke " 
| : antique figures in ſuch a manner, that it is impoſſible to bring them in en: 75 
| Ig tact with the necefſary degree of force, without amputating, or at leaſt vio — = 
3F lently bruiſing the thumbs of the performer. And it is certain that artiſts 
| continued to figure inſtruments in the moſt ſimple and convenient form for Nr 1 
8 their deſigns, long after they had been enlarged, improved, and rendered ts ij ”* 
1 more complicated. An inſtance of this in our own country will confirm - „ 
„ the aſſertion. In the reign of George the Second a marble featue was erec k. 0 
1 ed to Handel in Vauxhall gardens. The muſician is repreſented- playing _ 
[18 upon a Lyre. Now if this ſtatue ſhould be preſerved from the ravages of 3 
„ 8 time and accident 12 or 1400 years, the Antiquaries will naturally donclude 295 
if | ICY * © inſtrument. "NEO: em Handel Ib . reputation was be 5 7 
i 1 0 my 15 1 i Cats Wm 415 1 20 0 Se P . : pH DP wk 1 75M At 1 fo 
We F vo e 2 * 
| 6 , a : 4 i : * 7 "pi y 5 « ts 
+ - | © S- 
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1 42 Mw a „ 1 TE gs TH | 2 
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: 1 : ": oy; 
* 7 f 
be „ oO ANCIENT. Musto Al. INSTRUMENTS 13 os 1970 
"y 260d © Lyre though e are at preſent certain Gat: he never e on, or even oY. 
4 * * N 1 Aa Eyre, except in wood or ſtone.” . „ 25 f | 
£ bf "= - "In one of the ancient . at Portici, I fave a "JO with a N * or 
a 's 0 Flute for the croſs- bar, or bridge, at the top; whether this tube was 
3M "_ *uſeds 45 4 wind inſtrument to accompany the Lyre, or only as a pitch=pipe, - _ x 
* I know nat; nor, within the courſe of my OY; has any AY ; | 
2D. op 1 ſuch ia junction occurred elſewhere. EE ; 
„ two expedients for produeing ſound * the frings of mo- 
4 7 8 . 4058 inſtruments with which the ancients ſeem to have been wholly unac- ; 
- | © quainged:: : theſe are the Bow-and Keys, It has long been a diſpute among 
755 the learned, whether the Violin, or any inſtrument of that kind, as now 
* +, + played with a bow; was known to the ancients, +. The little figure of Apollo, 
_ playing on a kind of violin, with ſomething lite a bow, in the Grand Dukes 
3 Tyibuns at Florence, which Mr. Addiſon and others ſuppoſed to be _— 
4 has been proved to he modern by the Abbe'Winckelmann, and Mr. Mings. 80 1 
Ip L pe chat, as this was the only piece of ſculpture reputed ancient, in which any 
„ thing like a bow * "el found, We remains to be MEIN 8 
| DF : ; f 2 dalire te that point. 55 „„ ut 
2 my With reſpect to an infleutent ab a ET Pet; that. on Pos 3 
gu . a | * aveliſe* at Rome, ſee p. 204, and one from a ſepulchral grotto in the ancient 
we 8 7 of: Tarquinia, which will be deleribed hereafter, there is in an antique 
painting in the collection of William Locke, 'Efq, which conſiſts of a ſingle 
Sg ſuppoſed to be 2 Muſe; an inſtrument nearly in the form of a 
. modern Violin, but the neck is much longer, and neither how nor plectrum 1 
5 x" > Jo are diſcovetable near it. This may have been 2 Chelys, which was a ſpecies 
ode Guitar, eicher thrummei by the fingers, or twanged with a quill. The . 
„ my Painting was ſtolen out of the Navoni ſepulchre, commonly called Ovid's ; 
+ + -. _ toſhb,-ar bad been near 200 years in the Majſima palace at Rome, when 
4 29 * 1 * Mr. Locke purchaſed ie. Bianchini, De Taftrum, vet, gives: only one inſlru- | 
ment in chis form, Tab iv. No, 9; but never mentions the uſe of a bows 3 | 
TS "4 * He calls it the chehe, or reformed Lyre of Mereuty; which, ſays he, p. 28: | f 
3 = having the power of ſhortening the ſtrings by means of a neck, varied the 
g . 1 "ound of the ſame ſtring, like ſeveral magades. Its form may be ſeen on an 
+ "Tp 85 Fo "apvient, vaſe, which i is now in the G:uſtiniani palace. at Rome; it was pub- Z | 
„ 775 * - liſhed by Boiſſard, tom, ii, p. 145. and in the new edition of Gruter, p. 816. 5 pr 
"x 8 It was played on ſometimes by the band, Ae wie a \ plefirum, | 5 
12 e See Sealig, # in Manil. p. 994” W ö 
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HL + Tnfleed,-the. ancients had, inſtead. of 'a Bow, the PleBrum, but i in all 67 1 ef; 3 
8 1 repreſeatstions which painting and ſculpture. have” preſerved” of this wt. . 5 ET. 
b 15 men appears too elumſy to produce from the ſtrings tones that had either * 38 
: | theſ weetneſs or brilliancy of ſuch as are drawn from them, by means of che 

„ 33 60 quill, But notwithſtanding it is repreſegted ſo maſſive, -I Thouldirae" . 9 
; ther- ſuppoſe it to have been a quill, or proce of ivory in ĩmitation of one, than * 


Diodorus Siculus and Suidas' Darayn; ; Ariftophanes has vdo, I 3 8 
| „ . ring; and other Greek writers call it Hywov, a vaſe. Plautus, Ovid, N . 
A | {BG - bullug, Statius, and ſeveral other Latin Writers mention” bells under the des „ 8 


wh „„ NR blunt piece of wood or ivory. Indeed YT wy An, vis G4 1 

| | that it was made of ivory. (See note m, p. 329.) „ "op 

. * Third genus : Inſtruments of percuſſion. Among tek | it "ghes Bot appear 

| 55 that the ancients had the long Cylindrical Drum, ſuch as is no uſed in dur 

1 armies; nor had they Tymbals or Kettle Drums, an invention which tame © 5 | 
| from the Turks. All the antique Drums ſeem of the flat Tambour de Baſque oF 7 . 

N „ form; but the fide” Drum is ſo inconvenient for ſeulpture that it may have 45 ” 
3 1 w exiſted without being copied by artiſts,” Lampe De Cyimb, Vit. lightly glances * 
= 21gĩᷓꝗt the ſubject, 4b. ii. cap, 12. where he gives a curious paſſage from the 
3 Bagchæ of Euripides, to prove that antiquity aſcribed: the invention of the 67 . 2 

| 1 Drum to the Corybantes : the deſeription he uſes is an exact definition of 3 

; br: „ | 45 * Timbrel, or Tabor. He calls it Pugoorovoy RUXAW phe, „ circle with 2 15 3 
3 | ſkin of parchment Rretched' over 1 3 n 1 form, as - 4 WF 
EY well as the drawing. F 93 Be | 
= Mith reſpect to bells, e a ones 3 certainly kon i in very 
1 1 - high antiquity, as frequent mention is made of them i in the Bible; yet thoſe 

| WEE GS, of a large ſize, hung in towers, and rung by fopes, were unknown Alleen 5 
Wed: RE | the fixth century. The modern Greeks have none in their churehes, not * 25 7 
| 733% from principle, but compulſion, having. been prohibited the uſe of them by 

1 their conquerors, the Turks. A bell is called by Thucydides vd * 8 


. nominations of 7 intinnabula and ſounding braſs. An account of che intro · 3 
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Ee? of William Locke, Eſq. ſee p. 51 . WM 
| 1 ww . Theſe exquiſite engravings by Mr. Bartoloazi, foot the viewnle deſigns of Mr. ee = 85 W:, 
ah. Is. Hough may have been ſeen by a few. of my. ſubſcribers, while they were 
property of Mr. Giardini, yet, as far as I have been able to learn, that tranſient. 1 3 


wien of them produced no other effect than bat; it is wh for d to excite ; a * 1 
„ +” Pu only.to view, but to appropriate. 1 
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to my #2 6g from their appearing uniexpedtedly, .-._ . , . + 
g oY After each vs theſe Plates had fulfilled its deſtination of 8 28-2 a concert ticket fd „ 
% one performance only, it ſeemed a hardſhip upon the admirable artiſts who deſigned . 8 
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„ cop or open the holes of a Flute before a a piece dos, in order to acconmibdate the ſeale | 


C do ſome apts. a mode or genus. See further account of them; No. 2, Plate VI. ge 9 | 
3 „ 6. Pan 1 on the Syrinx, from an ancient B2/b Relieve bf Greek ſculpture, E e * 
. "KEE TE TIL mie Sjuſtinſani palace at Rome, ,, reptdſepting che nurſing of, Jupiter by: Aibalthea, - 3 3 
| Gro figure holds in one hand the Syrinx, an and i in the other a Horn, reſembling the Shawn rt * . 3 
| 1 . preſented upon the Are of Titus, among the Hebrew inſtruments, ſuppoſed to have wm oF 1 
„ r from thoſe which this emperox had brought from”Jerufalem, © - + „ * 
3 „ Citbariſtria, or female minſtrelj fron an aneient picture repreſenting a merlage, 18 # WD = 
3 5 in the Aldobrandini palace at Rome. The. inſtrument is lung over the ſhoulder of he - 
7 performer by a ribbon, and is pla yed without a pledrum. This celebrated painting LY r 5 of 
. 3 | found during the time of Pope Clement VIII. in the gardens of Mecsnaes 1 . 0 
VVV 8. The Tuba, ot Tong trumpet, called by the Hebrews the Trumpet of the Jabile N MOL et. * 
1 i . mbzide ſeen in ſeveral pieces of ancient ſculpthre at Rome, particularly on the Are f | : 
„„ Titus, and on Trajan's Pillar. The drawing, whence this was engraved, was made 25 . a 
; mtrom a Baſſo Reliewd at the Capitoh repreſenting the triuciph of Marcus Auris. 0 Tm -. * 1 
. 1 5 N A Timbrel, or Tambour de Baſqitte iy be ... A "ag $4 . = „„ 
„„ dale Lituus The Lituus was a Ser military N ch Her - 8 „ „ 
; 6. A py augural ſtaff, whence, it had its name, It was a ſpecies of Clarion, or ode. Trum | By „ $7 3 
pet, made of metal, and extremely loud and ſhrill, uſed for horſe,” a the ſtrait * ah = 
ER one; BY 4 was {ot Tot.” Tenge Wikinguiihes: it from the Wb 5 I 32 
| f „„ LED ©, . Allos caftrajuvanty.# Lito 1 * Ws F ͤͤ ns. 1 
1 3j e Fo. op net * * 3 wt, „„ by. 3 we! 
1 + 955 DT habe e Chudien does om Flute. f 4 The 555 Tg 1. of a. 1 . 
JV Tibia 3s Lituis, Fad, 3 n 2 +- * Nd „ vb 
1 e 5 „ Moll Lyra, Janfamgac ca * r BOY Wu 7 8 e ah e, © 9g 
l F „ laſt inſtruments were talen fron an ankle bebte e. Vi t al A palace *. 7 1+ a me” - 
TE „ 5 at Rome, repreſenting a facrifice.. i „„ 3 
3 | © ,"* » Th, 12, and 13, are all taken BY dhe fue ieee ofwach hes; e 8 1 
8 . in the Ghigi palace at Rome, repreſenting a group of mufſiciaps ſinging an epithalangiums.. © . „ „ 
oo heſe, 11 and xz are Lyres or Harps of different confirudtion, but borh e 5 3 
aach too great ea number of firings to have been ot vety high anti quity. There is ſome- 1 . 4 WE 
Wes ne | - thing) fingularly animated and pleafing iu the poſition of the performer's Tight” m, 1 WE 
V . No. 12; where it ſeems as if, after Having touched a ſtring wih one force, ſne waß — OS "ug 
„ rying it round wich a Kind of flouri: The Uſficulty jͤ diving - _ - 4 
C 5 % is ſo greaty that without ſuggeſting- this idea the action of the fignte" may be mifuhders , 25 Ex "As 
=: e ſtood; and appear pukwatd av f. leut attitude or poſition, though ps a frage attitudes 1 8 
ER, 9%; and Ne poſition; it is very eaſy; light, and gracefüf. 13, is 4 aud Fiute, or tw. 5 ++ 
W + * tubesin union Wiek each other, Beem with! one mouth · piece. It ma be n N % 8 1 24 20 
| 8 „ 5 apprize the reader that all the figures and inſtrutmertts on this plate ate, r ut; Fewerſed : 3 
1 u printing, and that the buſineſs which appears to have been performed by the right and! 5 5 x 2 
ll * 5 1 18 Jo wr LS BALI! it, e ne n hand . . » | S. a 5 
| RON 2 N * = va 4 Ls 8 e 2 4 


| . 1 "No 1, T 8 of the Tak, ion, 
VVV 5 as it appears on ghe baſe of the celebra Je ng at Rome. b 
N KR 5 K A 1 80 This be 2m ge * 1 ur Hine digg chan the N 
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+ a the Tori oro, or bull, yas. found 3 in Cagacalla's s baths, where the Parne/e Hercules was likewiſe 
<Q ME "A and, except the Laocoon, is the only piece of Greek ſculpture mentioned by 
3 —.— 1 Fo that is "how remaining. The two projections near the bottom of No. i, ſeem 
— 9 bw td have been faßten ing for the Krings, wy to N anſwered the Ago of ne in 
„ - modern inſtruments. - 
os KEE 3% The Lyne held] by eber, in the piſtuve of chat Maſe, dug * .of W 
| 4 4. The Halten, as it is delineated in the ancient picture of the Muſe Erato, dug like- 
RL "ile out of Herculaneum. Ser 294. Don Calmet ſays the Pfaltery was played upon 
..+# 3 8 by a Box, or plectrum: . 
* 1 ; 4 to, the ancients, the form of this P/altefy is ſuch as makes it impoſſible to be played upon 
1 Jo * form from this. I. had originally ten ſtrings, and is called frequently the Ten-ſtri 
3 l 83 Harp, by David in the Pſalms, The Hebrew name for it is Nebel, or Nebel Naſſor, 
1 Whence the Greek Nac, and Latin Nabllum. Nide Bianchini De Tribus Gen. Fa. 
„ 1 —* 1 A Het. Or MB 5. \Kircher imagines it to have been a horizontal Harp, played with a 
E — Re + pletrim; an an 
„ © IxoHinds of Pſajtety in antiquity, as Athentus, lib. v. cap. 25• mentions the earner 
| 3 y + - opfhor, the right Pjaltery, of hich Bay muſt have been har mT ee in the 
448 on hangs of the Muſe Em. . 


pi, who ſupports the inſtrument with his left hand, and plays upon it with his right. 
* According to Athenzus, Sophocles calls it a Phrygian inſtrument, and one of his Dipno- 


I T 5 Ty ſophiſſs tells us, that a certain muſician of the name of Alexander Alexandrinus was ſo | 

3 3 * - "adinirable a performer upon. it, and had. banken ſuch proofs of his abilities at Rome, that 
1 e * _ bs made the inhabitants, Ahn, mufically mad It may not be unworthy of remark, 

Bs „ . *hat this üttle inſtrument reſembles the Theban Harp, Pl. VIII. in the circumſtance * 

Þ 9 a: T2 Wantiuß one fide to complete the. triangle. The performer toa, being a native of Alex- 
| Ho” : 40 » + as his name implies, makes 1 it probable 1 PE it was an e inſtrument \ pon” 


R. * x which he gained his reputation at Rome. 


*# ch =: Te eaves Teſtudo, or een uſe te proſe in the province of riet. From x 
1 dtrwawing of Nr. Bruce. See p. 2175 


hanalian Gerifices andiproceſſions repreſented in ancient ſculpture. © It is Till in general 

| 32 -- uſe in eaſtern countries, and has lately been introduced among the troo 1 7 of almoſt all the 
3 2 | princes of Europe, on account. of its utility in marking the ſteps the ſoldiers, with 
4 * 1 «force. and precifion during their march. The preſent engraving was made from an an- 


* 
9 


| ©», "me painting at. Portici, in Which it is placed in the hands of a Baccante, who beats time 
5 bg = "vi eh it to her.own dancing. „Though Ciotalo is the modern Italian name for this in- 


* ©. a 
| 7 | 
a 
& + . 
8 


* * 


Und of Caftanct.  Fide Cie. in Piſon g. 


£44: 3 or ee fx ſtrings, in the hand, bv, a Grecias Are, in the Ga. 

8 __ a oY ” , pſtoling 1 * Rome. The three openings at the bottom m e to doler 3 10 5 

— 7 7 poſe, of ſound- er in the belly of the inſtrument. £1 

A Dichord, or ent of '4wo rings, with a a” reſchibling that. upon the - 

Egyptian obelik 3 in the Campus Martius at Rome. See page 204, and ſig. VII. 

2 r 1 5 N 1 he mare, ral * taken from Wee e 
3 * ; ; 3 7 ; "4 * hes | | 
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eſides the almoſt certainty of che bow being unknown 


CH B. A Trigontan, or Tria, 40 Harp. Iris taken from an ancient painting in ie Mu- TH 
+9 5 eum of the king of Naples, in Which it is placed on the ſhoulder of a little dancing Cu- Ay. 


4 8 ". The Trigonun is mentioned by Athenzus,. lib. iv. and by: Julius Pollux, b. Iv. cap. 9. 


E= 13 With a bow. Tbe Hebrew P/altery, however, muſt have been an inſtrument of a different . 0 wy 


tit furniſhed the firſt idea of a Harpſichord, But there muſt have been 15 


1. 


8 2 N Cymbal or Crotalo. This inſtrument is an, to be ſeen | in -the Bucs. b 1 5 


i; 


ws 


ee i Greek, and Cratalun Latin implied one that mou different 7 tbe ; * N 2 . 


3 [DESCRIPT LON - of e PLAPES: Fe” hg 
3 tin ſubfiſts in a ſepulchral grotto, near the ancient Targuinia, and obligingly commu- 
= - icatedfo meforthe uſe of this work by Mr. 'Byers of, Rome, wm Ns Oe an oy. 

; ' "antiquities of that city. th 

e Etruſcan Lyre, with! 885 firings, inthe colleckion a, Etruſcan, Gre, and . 
Roman Antiquities, publiſhed from, the cabinet of the Hon. Sir William Hamiſttos,” 'x BY 4 

„ Vol, J. Naples 66, PL CIx. With reſpect to this instrument. it is-worthy of obſerva- WE. 
* -* __ _ on, that though the vaſe upon which it is repreſented is of ſuch indiſputable and W 
© antiquity, the tail-piece, bridge, belly, and ſound-holes have a very modern appearance. ; 

and manifeſt a knowledge in the conſtruction of mufical inſtruments among the Etruſcans +, 

; | | ſuperior to that of the Greeks and Romans, in much later times, The lower part of the 1 75 
1 inſtrument has much the appearance of an old Baſe- Viol, and it is not difficult to diſco-- 
ver in it more than the embryo of the whole Violin family. The ſtrings lie round, as Wes 

intended to be played on with a how; and even the croſs lines on the tall-piece are fuch as > 

ue frequently ſee on the tail-pieces of old Viols. 3 

FP 11. The Tripodian Lyre of Pythagoras the el from a bab relief in * Mat.” 1 

3 fei palace at Rome, repreſenting the Whole choir of the Muſes. Fe gives me 1 

„ füollowing account of this extraordinary inſtrument, 13. xiv. cap. I on $2 TON 
ES 3 Many ancient inſtruments are recorded, ſays Artemon, of with we have ſo little * 3 5 

— ac M8 3 that we can hardly be Stn of their exiſtence; "ſuch as the Tripod of | 

"Is « Pythagoras the Zacynthian, which, on account of its difficulty, continued 1 in uſe but 2 . 2. 
„ 4 ſhort time. It reſembled in form the Delphic bs os) whence it had its name, The 155 

, „ legs were equidiſtant, and fixed upon a rele aſe that was turned by the foot of - + FE 1 
ei the player; the ſtrings were placed between the legs of the ſtool; the vaſe at the top 5 5 y x. 0 

„ ſerved for the purpoſe of a ſound-boatd, and'the ſtrings of the three ſides of the infitu- +," + 

F - « ment were tuned to three different modes, the' Doric, Tydian, and Phrygian.. The N . 

i FEES IS 1 «« performer fate on a chair made on purpoſe. Striking the ſtrings with the ' fingers We: * | 

| e che left hand, and uſing the plectrum with the right, at the ſame time turning the ins 

k | 44 ſtrument with his foot to whichever of the three modes he pleaſeg ; ; fo that by great 

| 2 +,» , _», 6 urattice he was enabled 0 change the modes with ſuch velocity, that thoſe who did . 

= „„ | + «4% not ſee him, would imagine they heard three different performers playing in three. 7 {54 Ms cf 

„ 0 . different modes. After the death of this ame aßen no other inſrumene' of 3 

i on + 5 e the ſame kind was ever conſtructed. | _ 1 

| 55 112. ALyre in the famous ancient Pins Aug out er Hevoulancum, upon which Chi- 1 

* ; „ ron is teaching the young Achilles to play. See p 317+ 5 Tara fo 

N : "Ids 113. The Siſtrum, an Egyptian inſtrument of ſacrifice; ak one chat is ill ud i in di 

| gious ceremonies by the inhabitants of Abfflinia. | See p. 21% This IH ON * | | 

W_—_ „pa from an ancient rum preſeryed 1 in the library of dt. Genevieve at Paris. It 1 LOSE 

. „ has been diſputed by the Abbé Winckelmann whether the Sifrum: was of very ty OO Rn OR 
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. 9 aAnity in Egypt; becauſe it did not appear in the hands of ſuch: Egyptian ſtatuſes as he WP, * 
a Ts gens tet had ſeen. at Rome; but as there i is one in the hand of a very ancient ſtatufe of Ifis Which | 
. 8 | PotorPococke brought into England from Egypt, it puts that point of muſical Hiſtory * 1 
C8 out ol all diſpute. The Siftrum appears | in the Lac Fable; and Apuleiug makes 2 TM * af 
„ old Greek invoke an Egyptian prieſt ** by the ſtars in the firmament ;*by the infernat  - © , 
R divinities by the elements which compoſe the univerſe; by the filence of themight 7 
6. 3 by the ſanctuary in the teinple- of Coptos; by, the increaſe of the Nile; by the myT- 4. * 
; 1 ED by, Fara: Memphis; and by the $7 rum. of 8 5 Th 1 puta) an Epyysita ws . . 
e meant, al We [; 11 'S M4. os oO. 3 ot "> re „ 
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14. A Lyre, richly-ornamented : it is placed on the ſtump of a tree, by the fide of 
an antique ſtatue of Apollo, formerly in the Salviati collection at Rome, but now 
4 in the "— * en Valmoden, in nn. The Apollo leans on the Tyre. 


Mt 


— 2 . 3 L. AT E VI. 1 44; 
No. 1. The head of a Tiers, or Flute. player, to ſhew the bene Capiftrum, or <0 
, uſed for the purpoſe of augmenting the force 'of the wind, Nod for preventing the 
Frating of the cheeks of the performer. See p. 278. Theſe Flutes are equal in dia- 
meter and length, and as no holes are viſible in them, they muſt have been of the Trum 
pet kind. The drawing of this number was made from a vaſe i in-Sir William Hamilton's. 
Collection of Etruſcan antiquities, Vol. I. Pl. 124. 
* 2. A double Flute, of an uncommon kind, on a Bas- relief in the Farnęſe 3 at 
KRome. Theſe tubes of different lengths and keys or ſtoppels, are blown at once by a fe- 
male bacehanal. Voſlius, De Poemat. Cant. p. 110. ſays from Proclus, that every hole of 
the ancient Flute furniſhed at leaſt three different ſounds, and if the Wager pour, or 
- holes, were opened, {till more than three. Arcadius Grammaticus ſays, that the inventors. 
of the holes of che Flute contrived a method of ſtopping and opening them at pleaſure, | 
WW. certain horns, or pegs, which, by turning them in and out, and moving them up and 
down, multiplied ſounds, according to Voſſius, like different ſtrings upon a Lyre.. 
But that could not be che caſe in this inſtrument, at leaſt, during performance, as 
molt of the plugs or ſtopples were out of the reach of the muſician's hand; beſides, 
the hands were employed in ſupporting the inſtrument ; and though, in our Baſſoon, 


- cloſe holes which the fingers cannot reach, et, as no ſuch expedients appear in the 
8 of ancient wind inſtruments, it is difficult to aſſign any other uſe to 
cheſe plugs or ſtopples than that already mentioned, of adjuſting the ſcale to ſome pa- 
tieular mode or genus before performance, as our Trumpets and Horns are tuned to keys 
| = of different pitch by means of crooks, and our Flutes by middle pieces of different lengths. 
It ſeems as if che longeſt of the two tubes in this number had a Horn joined to the end 
Hf it; which gives it the form of a Lituus, Bartholinus, De Tib. Vet. makes this cur- 
vature at the end the characteriſtic of the Phrygian Flute. P. 48, he gives two Flutes 
of this kind,. with plugs; one ſtrait and the other curved, and tells us from Ariſtotle 
that loudneſs and chars were acquired by the addition of the Horn: Cornua reſonando 
7  inflrumentorum ſonos reddunt clariores. It is moſt likely too that it renderad * tube to 
3 it was added an octave lower than the other. 0 
3 and 4, are both taken ftom the beautiful Sarcophagus in the Campidoglio, or Capito- 
1 Muſeum, at Rome, where each of them is placed in the hand of a Muſe, It is 
- neceſſary, however, to inform the reader that, by a miſtake, they are engraved in this 
plate with the wrong end uppermoſt. The three: rows of holes in No. 4, it is Noba 
dle, were for the three Genera, or, at leaſt, for three different modes, which both 
aufg and Athenæus tell us Pronomus firſt contrived to expreſs by one and the ſame 
Uute. See p. 64. This inſtrument has a mouth-piece with a Fipple like our common 
Flute, hieb ſeldom appears in repreſentations of ancient ĩnſtruments. \ 
3. Tibia Utricularis, or Bag-pipe, taken from a bas - relief in the court or the ue | 
Tz 7 may palace at Rome. T hig inſtrument was not unknown to the. Greeks, who called i ts. 


"poſſeiſion of Mr, "Morriſog at Rome;, It is probable that the union of this inſtrument.  » 

ich the Syrinx ſuggeſted the fir idea of an organ, According to Suetonius, when Nero 

ne. "Heard of the revolt by ick ke 
Vo. I. 
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and even Hautbois and German Flute, we are able, by means of keys, to open and Me 


cones I ſaw the repreſent flon' * one in marble, of ancient Greek ſculpture, in te 


3 e Lager life, by made's ſolemn - -_ that if ite « 
ſhould. 
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| likewiſe, 1 in the court of the Santa Croce palace at Rome. Athenæus, #6, iii. 


— 


bably uniſons to each other, and octaves to the 


„„ 1.18 T d DESCRIPTION! of de PLATES 
ſhould pleaſe the Gods to extricate him from his preſent difficulties, he would Pane » 


 public————on the Bagpipe. Suet. in Nerone, 54. 


6. The · Concha, Tromba Marina, or Sea - Trumpet, Sbunded 7 @T riton. ona A 


pP. 86. men- 

tions a kind of ſhell, which was called ane, the ſhell of the cryer or herald, perhaps, from 

its ſonorous 242 Jt is tranſlated Buccina, and Cafaubon ſays it was the hell of the Xt 
Murer. F 


7. AT. bon de Baſque, Tabret, or Timbred, Frau A picture of a Barg, or ſeals bacs 


. chanal, dug out of Herculaneum, This inſtrument? 1s of very bigh antiquity, having been 


in'uſe among the Hebrews, Gr e and N To the rim Were hung bells“ or r pieces 
of metal, 2 


8, and g. Tibiz fares, or equal Flite, aces! in the bates of the young Olympus, who, * 


in a picture likewiſe dug out of Herculaneum, is learning to play upon them of Marſyas. 
There are only two holes in each of thefe inſtruments; and in another antique picture 
upon the ſame ſubject, from the ſame place, each of the F lutes 18 repreſented with wo 


paxilli, or fopples, inſtead of foramina, or holes. 


10. An ancient inſtrument, as yet inedited, among the antiquities Ste Fit 
is of a very peculiar kind, lately dug out of Pompeii, a city that was deſtroyed by an 
eruption of Mount Veſü pas at the fame time as Herculaneum. It is a Tr umpet or large * 
tube of bronze, ſurrounded by ſeven ſmall pipes of bone or ivory, inſerted in as many of + 
metal. Theſe ſeem all to terminate in one point, and to have been blown through one 55 
mouth-piece. The ſmall pipes are all of the fame length and diameter, and were pro 
great one. There is a fing to faſten a 
chain to, by Which it was flung oyer the ſhovlder of the performer, which chain 1s likewiſe 


preſerved.” The inſtrument was found in the Corps de Garde of this ſubterrancous city, 
and ee to Tong been rhe true military Clangor 7. ubgrums - or 
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